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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE republication of this Grammar has been delayed, in order that 
I might be enabled to convert it from a manual for learners, who 
were supposed to enjoy the advantage of competent instruction, 
Into a book of reference adapted to the use of the highest class of 
students in our public Schools and Universities. In thus enlarging 
the work, I do not retract one word of what I said in the preface to 
the former edition, when I maintained its completeness, as distin- 
guished from its extent, in reference to what was then its object. 
But some eminent scholars and teachers, who have been pleased to 
think favourably of the book in its original form, have urged me to 
adapt it to the wants of more mature readers, by incorporating 
those details, which, whether or not properly belonging to a Greek 
Grammar, are generally found in a work of this description. And 
I have the more readily deferred to this suggestion, because, with 
some notable exceptions, I have not been able to persuade the 
masters of schools to discard the old-fashioned grammars, and to 
connect the teaching of the Greek language with that higher phi- 
lology, which is now accepted by all scholars who are worthy of 
the name; and because the large impression of this work, which 
has been already sold, has made its way chiefly into the hands of 
those, who require to have before them a complete apparatus of the 
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facts of the Greek language, and find it most convenient to have 
these facts stated in the book to which they appeal for the leading 
principles of grammar. 

In accordance with this extended plan, I have now combined 
an exhibition of all the forms and constructions of classical Greek, 
with a practical, and, I hope, a lucid statement of the results, 
which I have obtained by independent investigations in compara- 
tive philology and the philosophy of language. The labours of 
former grammarians have nearly exhausted the field of research, in 
regard to the ordinary details of Greek accidence and construction; 
and in many particulars nothing was required of me, in enlarging 
this book, beyond the application of judgment and practical expe- 
rience in bringing out things new and old from the various trea- 
sure-houses, to which I had such ready access. On the other hand, 
there were many points, and those among the most important, in 
which my predecessors had not observed the phenomena with due 
accuracy, and in which I was obliged to rely entirely on the results 
of my own reading. As far as the higher philology is concerned, 
the whole of this book presumes a reference to the speculations, and, 
I may almost venture to say, the established conclusions of the New 
Cratylus, and I reserve for that work, a new edition of which is 
about to appear, all discussions on the general principles and rea- 
sonings, which are here presented in their naked results. The 
main feature, however, of this book is the arrangement of the 
facts; and I am convinced, not only by my own experience, but 
also by the approval of the most competent judges, that the order 
which I have adopted, I believe for the first time, is that alone by 
which scientific grammar can be developed in a form calculated to 
ensure a methodical comprehension of the subject by an intelligent 
scholar. 

My relations, then, to my immediate forerunners in the depart- 
ment of Greek Grammar are simply as follows. While the inves- 
tigation of principles, the whole arrangement of the materials, and 
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most of the characteristic details, all in fact that can constitute 
originality in a book of this kind, must be regarded as mine in this 
as in the former edition, I have thought it right to place before me 
the most recent and generally esteemed of the treatises on Greek 
Grammar, which have appeared on the continent during the last 
few years, especially the works of Mehlhorn, Krtiger, and Rost. 
These writers have been my task-masters, to indicate and prescribe 
the amount of work which I had to perform, if I did not wish to 
omit any of the details, which would be sought in such a manual : 
and they have also furnished me liberally with straw to make my 
bricks; for I have freely availed myself of their collections of 
examples, and, as the special references will show, I have occa- 
sionally adopted in extenso their paradigms and synoptical state- 
ments of well-known particulars. At the same time, I have not 
shrunk from the mechanical labour of re-writing anything, how- 
ever notorious or elementary, which I thought I could improve by 
my own way of stating it. As Aristotle has well observed (th. 
Nic. I. 7,§ 16), all the advancement that has taken place in the 
different arts has arisen from successive attempts to adapt and im- 
prove what is already before the world. And I am just as anxious 
that my predecessors should have full credit for all that I have 
borrowed from them, as I am to vindicate my own distinctive 
position, as one who has made a step in advance, without which 
the publication of a new Greek Grammar would have been a super- 
fluous undertaking. I therefore subjoin a list of all the grammatical 
works which I have consulted during the composition of my book, 
or with which I had previously made acquaintance, and, on the 
Pindaric principle (Ol. x111. 17) that aap evpovros Epyov, I relin- 
quish beforehand all claim to the merit of anything in this book 
which, whether I know it or not, is to be found also in any of the 
works here cited. At the same time I must express my full con- 
viction that whatever is common to this book with previous Gram- 
mars will be found more or less in all similar treatises; and I 
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know that, as a whole, it is emphatically the result of independent: 
study and long experience as a teacher. 


(1) Jacobs Welleri Grammatica Greca Nova edidit J. ¥. Fis- 
CHERUS. Jupsi@, 1781. 


(2) Antmadversiones ad Jac. Wellert Grammaticam Grecam 
auctore J. F. FiscHero. Lipsie, 1798. 


(3) A Copious Greek Grammar, by Auaustus MarTraia, 
translated by E. V. Blomfield’. Fifth Edition. London, 1832. 


(4) A Greek Grammar for the Use of Schools, abridged from 
the Greek Grammar of A. Matthie, by C. J. BLoMFIELD, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Seventh Edition. London, 1845. 


(5) Ausfiihrliche Griechische Sprachlehre von Poitier Butt- 
MANN. Berlin, 1830. Second Edition. | 


(6) Griechische Grammatik von P. BurtmMann. Berlin, 1833. 
Fourteenth Edition. 


(7) Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar, translated by KE. Ro- 
BINSON. Andover, U.S. 1833. © 


(8) Aféthode pour étudier la Langue Grecque, par J. L. Bur- 
NOUF. Faris, 1814. Second Edition. 


(9) Grace Grammatice Rudimenta (auct. C. WORDSWORTH). 
Oxon. 1844. Fifth Edition. 


(10) A Grammar of the Greek Language, chiefly from the 
German of R. Kiihner, by W. E. JELF. Ozford, 1843—5. 


' This work may be regarded as the first commencement of improved Greek 
Grammars in this country. If the life of the translator had been spared, we should 
have been indebted to him also for anticipating by about twelve years, the Greek and 
English lexicography which has lately done so much to facilitate the labours of the 
young student. Some time ago the late Bishop of London allowed me to inspect at 
my leisure the MSS. of his brother’s adaptation of Schneider, and I can thus speak, 
from my own knowledge, of the advantages which would have been secured to an 
earlier race of scholars, if Mr E. V. Blomfield had been permitted to complete what he 
_ had so well begun. 
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(11) Griechische Grammatik von Dr MEHLHORN. Halle, 1845. 
(First Part). 


(12) Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Schulen von K. W. Krier. 
Berlin, 1846. 


(13) Syntax des griechischen Verbums von Dr F. SCHMALFELD. 
Eisleben, 1846. 


(14) Syntax der griechischen Sprache von J. N. Mapvia. 
Braunschweig, 1847. 


(15) A Greek Grammar, by T.K. Arxoutp. London, 1848. 


(16) Laralipomena Grammatice Crece scripsit C. A. LOBECK. 
Lipsie, 1837. 


(17) Griechische Grammatik von Dr V.C. F. Rost. GGttin- 
gen, 1856. Seventh Edition. 


A regard for the convenience of the student has induced me to 
retain the terminology and formal divisions found in previous 
grammars. The nomenclature adopted by comparative philology 
is mentioned and explained; but it is not substituted for older 
grammatical terms. The division of the predicates into primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, on which the syntax depends, can create 
no difficulty, and I am happy to say that it is beginning to find 
favour with some of the best scholars in the country. 

The numerous translations of peculiar phrases and difficult con- 
structions, which will be found in this edition of the syntax, will, 
I feel sure, contribute very materially towards its adoption by 
those who are really anxious to gain a practical mastery over the 
diction of the best writers. And these exemplifications of the 
principles laid down may perhaps conduce to the diffusion of an 
exactness of scholarship, which I, for one, have too often missed 
even in the examination papers of the ablest and most elaborately 
disciplined competitors for public distinctions and emoluments. 
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As this work has now been before the world for some time,— 
the present edition of the syntax in particular being the fourth that 
I have had an opportunity of revising,—and as it has been already 
well received by many whose favourable opinion is of the greatest 
weight, I venture to hope that the labour, which I have now 
bestowed upon the book, will not be unacceptable to the important 
class of students, for whose use it is more immediately designed. 


J. W. D. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
14 February, 1859. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Some few oversights which occurred in printing the former editions 
of this work have been corrected in the present. The additions 
to the text, with the exception of three passages communicated 
by a friend of the late Dr Donaldson, are from annotations in 
the author’s handwriting on the margin of his own copy. A 
paper found therewith shews some of the most important of these 
to be due to a communication from a well-known critic. Con- 
siderable additions have been made to the Indices, which it is 
hoped will be found useful to the student. 


T. M. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
a3 May, 1862. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS. 


Art. 1 THe Greek LANGuaGe (dowv7 ‘EAAnmen) is that 
which was anciently spoken throughout the whole extent of Greece 
or Hellas (EXAas), a term which included all the Greek colonies 
(Herod. 11. 182). But there were two countries to which this name 
was applied,—that which still bears the name, and which was 
distinguished as 7 apyaia ‘EdXas (Plut. Timol. c. 37), or Grecia 
Antiqua; and the south-east of Italy with Sicily, which was 
called 7 weyaAn “EdAas (Strabo, p. 253), or Grecia Magna. The 
former of these countries was also termed “continuous Greece” 
CEAAas cuveyns, Scylax, p. 12; Dicearchus, v. 32 sqq.), as opposed 
to “discontinuous” or “sporadic Greece”? (‘EAXas o7ropadixn), 
which included all the scattered colonies, 


2 It was in the former of these, or Greece Proper, as it 1s 
sometimes designated, that this language was formed by a fusion of 
different tribes ; and though the colonists in Asta Minor and Magna 
Grecia contributed largely to the development of Greek literature, 
the intellectual energies of the people, and consequently the living 
excellence of the language, were always most conspicuous in the 
mother-country; and, in the end, all the scattered Greeks had 
learned to speak the language of Attica. 


3 The ancient Greek language is a member of the great Indo- 
Germanic family, and is therefore intimately connected with the old 
languages of the Indians, Persians, Celts, Sclavonians, Germans, 
and Italians. It belongs to the science of Comparative Philology 
to point out the nature and extent of this connexion’. 


1 The ethnography of the ancient Greeks has been fully discussed in the New 
Cratylus, book 1. chap. 4. 
1 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


4 Confining our attention to the Greek language, we find that 
this language, as we have it, consists of two elements—the Pelasgian 
and the Hellenic; and Herodotus has informed us, that the Hellenes 
or Greeks owed their greatness to a coalition with the Pelasgians (r. 
58; Varronianus, pp.11, 12). The Pelasgians (IleA-acyoi, or ITéA- 
oes, “ Swarthy Asiatics,” or “ Dark-faced men;” Varron. p. 29; 
Kenrick, PA7l. Mus. 11. 353) were the original occupants and civi- 
lizers of the Peloponnese, which was called after their name, and 
also of many districts in northern Greece. These were afterwards 
incorporated with the Hellenes (“EAAnves, “the Warriors :’’ comp. 
the name of their god ’AvréAXwv, Miiller, Dor. 11. 6, § 6), a cognate 
martial tribe from the mountains in the north of Thessaly. In 
proportion as the Hellenic or Pelasgian element in this admixture 
predominated in particular districts, the tribes were called Doritans 
(Awpzets,‘ Highlanders,” from da- and dpos; Kenrick, Herod. p.Lx1.), 
or Jonians (“Iwves, ‘Men of the coast,” "Hiovia; also Atyaneis, 
‘‘ Beach-men,” or ’Ayavoi, “‘Sea-men;” Kenrick, Phil. dfus. 11. 
p. 367). And these appear in historical times as the two grand 
subdivisions of the Hellenic race (Herod. 1. 56). 


5 When, however, the Dorians or “ Highlanders’’ first de- 
scended from their mountains in the north of Thessaly, and incor- 
porated themselves with the Pelasgians of the Thessalian plains, 
they were called olvans (Atonets, “ Mixed men'’’), and this name 
was retained by the Thessalians and Bocotians long after the oppo- 
sition of Dorian and Jonian had established itself in other parts of 
Greece. The legend states this fact very distinctly, when it tells us 
that “Hellen left his kingdom to Aolus, his eldest son, while he 
sent forth Dorus, and Xuthus, the father of Jon, to make conquests . 
in distant lands” (Apollod. 1. 7, 3, 1; Thirlwall, 1. p. 101). 


6 Hence we find that of the Greek colonists settled on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, the earliest and most northerly, who 
started from Bocotia, called themselves olians; that those who 
subsequently proceeded from Attica, and occupied the central dis- 


9” 


1 The proper meaning of alsdos is ‘‘particoloured,” and the adjective is used 
especially to designate alternations of black and white in stripes: thus, the cat 
is called af\ovpos (aléAovpos) from the stripes on its tail: and for the same reason 
aiddos is a constant epithet of the serpent. It is the opposite of dw)ots: so 
Athen. XIV. 622. C. dwAXobv pududy xdovres aldrw pér\e. We do not agree there- 
fore with Dr Thirlwall (1. p. 102), that Alé\os is a by form of “EAAny. 
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trict, called themselves Jonians; while those, who finally sailed from 
Argos, and took possession of the southern coast, bore the name of 
Dorians. 


7 The cultivation of lyric poetry by the Molians of Lesbos, 
the choral poetry of the Dorians, and the epic poetry of the Ionians, 
gave an early and definite expression to certain provincial varieties 
which were called Dialects (SiaXextov), and the energetic and intel- 
ligent branch of the Jonian race which occupied Attica (’Arri«n or 
"Axricn, “the Promontory-Land’’), subsequently gave such a dis- 
tinctive character to their own idiom, that the Attic (n ’ArOis) was 
considered a fourth Dialect by the side of the Doric (yn Awpis), the 
MAolic (jn Atoris), and the Jonic (n "Ias). 


8 As every dialect or provincial variety is such with reference 
to some standard of comparison, and as the Attic in the end became 
the general language, or “common Dialect” (xow7) Seadexros) of 
all the Greeks, Grammarians have always estimated the olic, 
Doric, and Ionic Dialects by their deviations from the Attic 
standard. 


9 Considered, however, in themselves, the four Dialects may 
be divided into two groups, corresponding to the two main divisions 
of the Hellenic nation (art. 4). For there is much truth in Strabo’s 
remark (p. 333), that the ancient Attic was identical with the Ionic, 
and the olic with the Doric. 


10 The Doric and Molic Dialects agreed in representing the 
Pelasgo-Hellenic language in its first rude state of juxta-position. 
And if, on the one hand, the Hellenic element in these Dialects 
was more strongly pronounced in its roughness and broadness of 
utterance, on the other hand, the peculiarities of the Pelasgian, 
which were lost in the further development of Hellenism, were still 
preserved in the A®olic, and to a certain extent in the Doric also. 


11 Although the Ionians, as such, contained the Pelasgian 
element in greater proportion than the Molo-Doric tribes, their 
language gives less evidence of the lost Pelasgian idiom than those 
of the more northern Greeks. The reason of this is plain. In their 
case there was no longer juxta-position, but fusion; and the irre- 
concileable peculiarities of the Pelasgian and Hellenic idioms had 
been mutually resigned. The Ionians, whose ear did not repudiate 
a concurrence of vowels, omitted the harsh consonants of the 

1—2 
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Pelasgian idiom, and the Athenians carried this a step farther, by 
contracting into one the syllables which produced an hiatus. 


12 The Attic Greek is the richest and most perfect language 
in the world. It is the only language which has attained to a clear 
and copious syntax, without sacrificing its inflexions and power of 
composition. It is the language of Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
Plato. It had become the language of Herodotus; and even 
Homer’s Poems, as they have descended to us, are to a large 
extent Atticized. It is this language which, following the example 
of previous grammarians, we propose to teach in the following 
pages’. 

13 Those who learned Attic Greek, as a foreign or obsolete 
idiom, were said to Atticize (arruxifev), and there is a large class 
of later writers who are called Atticists (Attixicrai). But those 
foreigners who spoke Greek from the ear, and without any careful 
observation of the rules of the Attic idiom, and who consequently 
mixed up with their Greek many words and dictions which were of 
foreign origin, were said to Hellenize (EdAnvitew), and there 1s 
a large class of writers, including the authors of the New Testa- 
ment, to whom we give the name of Hellenists (EXAnuotal). It 
ig the object of the Greek scholar’s studies to make him not a 
Hellenist, but an Atticist, in the highest sense of the word. 


14 A critical and comprehensive Greek Grammar should con- 
tain all the information which is needed by a modern student of 
the ancient Greek writers, and while it should aim at teaching 
the art of writing Attic Greek both in verse and prose, it should 
develop those etymological principles which have been derived 
from comparative philology, or the philosophical examination of 
all languages of the same family, and by the aid of which the 
dialectical and other changes in the language of ancient Greece 
are easily and safely explicable. 


15 Such a Grammar should consist of the following different 
parts :-— 
1, Orthography and Orthoépy, which give the rules for the 


accurate writing, punctuation, accentuation, and pronunciation of 
ancient Greek. 


1 The varieties of the Dialects are noticed in their proper places, namely, under 
the declensions and conjugations, and the anomalies of nouns and verbs. 
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ii. Etymology, which explains the analysis of individual 
words, divides them into different classes according to this 
analysis, and points out the affections or anomalous structures 
which result from the contact of consonants or vowels with one 
another. 


iii. -Inflexion, which applies the rules of etymology to the 
motion of nouns through their cases, numbers, and genders, and 
of verbs through their persons, numbers, tenses, moods, and voices. 


iv. Derivation and Composition, which show how one form 
may be deduced from another, and how two or more forms may be 
united in the same word. 


v. Syntax or Construction, which examines logically the con- 
junction of words in a sentence, and the mutual dependence of 
sentences, 


vi. Metre, which points out the connexion between the quan- 
tity of syllables and their rhythmical arrangement in verse com- 
position. 

These six parts fall into two main departments—the first four 


referring to the Word itself, and the last two to the logical and 
rhythmical arrangement of words in sentences and verses. 


PART I. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 


SI. Alphabet. 


16 THE ordinary Greek Alphabet consists of the following 
twenty-four letters (orovyeia) : | 


2 So aS ea 


Capitals, Letters. Pro 


THOMAS >A" OMNEDPAW> 


Henesa M 


ae 
a a Alpha 
BE b Beta 
yf  g tara Gamma 
°) d Delta 
€ é (short) E-psilon 
C2 gg Zeta 
9 € (long) Eta 
63 th Theta 
t i Idta 
K k Kappa 
x ] Lambda 
fs m Mu 
y n Nu 
E x Xi 
0 5 (shorty) O-micron 
Ts p Pi 
pe Rho 
ae 

Hist Sigma 
S 
7] 36 Tau 


u 
ph 


ps 


v 
¢ 
x ch thara) Chi 
~ 
w 


Psi 


5 (ong) O-méga 


tia ioe 

"Ada a 
Byra b 
Taya sg 
AévTa d 

*E Wurcy e 
Zinta 2, 8s, di, 7 
"Hra e 
O7Ta th 
"ldra v 
Karna c,g,k 
AapBsa 

Mo m 

No n 

t x 

O puxpov o 

II? p 
‘Pa r and rh 
Diya 8 

Tad t 
"T udov 

Dt ph 
Xe ch 
Ve ps 
"0 péya oo 
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Besides these twenty-four letters, which are used in this order 
to designate the books of the Idad and the Odyssey, the Greeks 
had other characters, which became obsolete at an early period as 
ordinary letters, but retained their place in the alphabet as numeri- 
cal signs: these were the spirant F, called Bad or the Digamma, 
originally the 6th letter of the alphabet and used under the form 
s to denote the number 6; the hard dental sibilant Sav, which origi- 
nally occupied the seventh place, that of its Hebrew prototype 
Zain, but was ousted by Zyra the representative of Tzade, and 
was represented among the numerical signs only in the arbitrary 
compound Lay7i (i.e. Zav and wi, the converse of yr), written , 
to denote the number 900; and the guttural ©, called Koza, 
which originally followed II?, and was used to denote the number 
90. The latter is still found in inscriptions in such words as 
oopwvOos, Avoos, &c. (See Bockh, C. L nn. 29, 37, 166). 


§ II. Pronunczation. 


17 We have given the usual pronunciation of these letters as 
they are articulated in England. At the revival of letters there 
was a considerable controversy on this subject, especially between 
the followers of Reuchlin, who was guided by the pronunciation of 
the modern Greeks, and those of Erasmus, whose method rests 
upon internal evidence, and is also supported by the Latin tran- 
scription. The system of Erasmus was called Etacismus, because 
it gave the value of e to "Ha, as distinguished from the new Greek 
Itacismus, which pronounced that letter as 7. Few modern scho- 
lars will doubt that the theory of Erasmus is the more reasonable. 
According to this method, £, y, 5, 8, «, A, w, v, 0, 7, 0, T, X,Y, @, 
were pronounced as they still are in England, or nearly so; a@ was 
the English a in father, or mat, according as it is long or short; e 
was the short e in met, 7 the long @ in mate, or the long e in there, 
or the double ee in meer; ¢ was the z in machine, or pin, according 
as itis long or short; and v was pronounced softly, like our w in 
cube or Cupid. 

It will be observed that ¢ and v are called yedov, i.e. “ unas- 
pirated.”” The reason of this is that e was originally an aspirated 
vowel or the mark of aspiration: and vu never occurs at the begin- 
ning of a word without a rough breathing. Similarly, p is always 
hr or rh, 
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Philology has taught us that the compound letters, & &, and 
had other sounds than those which Erasmus attributed to them. 


(a) At one time, as we have mentioned, the Greeks had a Yap 
as well as a Zyjra, just as the Hebrews have Zain by the side of 
Tsade: the former was a hard dental sibilant, like the English z or 
the pronunciation of s in Somersetshire; and the latter, which at 
last corresponded very nearly to the palatal 7, was really the combina- 
tion de, which gets that palatal value even in English; compare 
Etheredge from Ethereds, &c.: and as the same sound results from 
the combination of y («) or 6 (r) with ¢, we find that ¢ is a regular 
substitute for this assimilation. In certain dialects we have the 
transposition o4 for dc, just as p=Ar becomes rh in Latin; as we 
have fe, iv, -pse by the side of opé; and as the root of the rela- 
tive pronoun, which is sw in Sanscrit and Greek, qv in Latin, hv in 
Gothic, becomes wh in English. 


(6) Similarly, there were two articulations of Ré: the hard 
sound xs or ys, and the softer sound sh, resulting from the transpo- 
sition of ys into oy, and corresponding to the articulation of its 
parent the Hebrew Shin. The former pronunciation is established 
not only by derivations like é& by the side of é«, but by the 
appearance of ys for & in inscriptions. The latter value, in which 
the k-sound is lost altogether, and the palatal force of & almost 
reappears, is inferred from comparisons like 'Odvacevs, Ulyzxes, 
épid-s, épitw, riza, &c., and is proved by the fact that in the Doric 
dialect £ appears for o, or rather oz, in the fut. and 1 aor. of verbs 
in -fw. 


(c) With regard to ®? it is doubtful whether it ever had the 
pronunciation f, and whether it was not always pronounced like p-h 
in hap-hazard, shep-herd. This at least may be inferred from 
reduplications like wépuxa and contacts like 2ardw; and Quin- 
tilian (1. 4, § 14. x11. 10, §§ 27, 29. Cf. Priscian, 1. p. 14) dis- 
tinguishes between the Greek ¢ and the Roman f It is true 
that gap, fur seem to correspond, and that Plutarch writes wpai- 
gextos, 7AcE, and the like; but the Romans themselves never 
wrote filosofia, and Plutarch’s acquaintance with Latin was con- 
fessedly imperfect. 


18 Some of these letters would change their sound when 
doubled, or in contact with others. 
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a. + followed by another y, or by «x, x, £, represents an original 
y, and in this combination is pronounced ng: compare dyyedos with 
angelus. 


b. €18 often written for yt, a, yet, 8, re, the pronunciation of 
which it represents; thus we have peilwy for peyiwy, xapta for xap- 
dia, &c.: also for o8, asin A@nvate for "AOnvacde. In later Greek 
€ falls back to the original value of Xav, and not only appears 
before consonants like a simple a, as in (Gevvivat, Guvpva, but even 
follows a dental, as in T&erfns. 


c. oo not only takes the place of & but like it is substituted 
for combinations of other letters with 4; thus we have AaTwaccw 
for Aatralw, mpacow for mpayiw, édXacowy for édayiwy, &c. 


d. 7 before s approximates to o, and sometimes is changed into 
that sibilant: compare zrAovevos with wAovrTos. 

That 7 before a vowel had a soft sound, at least in later Greek, 
may be inferred from the fact that Plutarch (dim. Paulus, c. 5) 
writes Kadrvoy for calceus. 


e. o when followed by a vowel, if not combined with it, may 
be pronounced like our w; thus we have olotpos to represent the 
whizzing sound of the gad-fly, and éa represents the Persian inter- 
jection wah/ 


fF. € before 0, w, is often pronounced like our y; thus moAcws 
is not only accentuated, but is often scanned as a dissyllable. 


g- 5, &, p seem to have approximated in pronunciation to one 
another, and to the sibilant o, for which they are often substituted 
in writing: but although ts may be changed into ot, o 1s not 
changed into + except in the diplasiasmus oo, which is written tr 
in later Attic. The interchange of o and @ is most common in the 
combination o1=6e, e.g., ovds=Oeos; and @ becomes 6 most fre- 
quently in the combination 6.=6. It is to be remarked that not 
only do -61a =-dia become -6n, -8, but the dentals are occasionally 
omitted. 


1 In Joannis Cheradami Introductio Alphabetica sane quam utilis Grecarum 
Musarum adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus, Dionysiz, 1535, the following definition 
is given of the pronunciation of 5 and @: ‘Delta non prorsus ut Latinis D, sed 
producta sensim per dentes lingua aliquanto minus quam Thita aspere pronuntiatur. 
Thita prolata per dentes lingua a liter quidem 7 prolatione incipit, sed vehementius 
quam Delta in anserinum sibilum exspiratur.” On the change of R and D ve 
see Varronianus, pp. 82, 256. 
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h. p and X% sometimes meet in a mixed pronunciation, and are 
accordingly interchanged; thus we have xpumrw by the side of 
xadvTrrw: and the termination -Aos often appears under the form 
-pos; compare peyd-Aos with wax-pos, dd-pov with xpdra-dov, and 
the like. 


i. As the Greeks could not pronounce 66-, 70-, or Oc-, and 
were particularly attached to the combination o6-, we often find 
this as a substitute for the other combinations of dental sibilants ; 
thus we have olc-@a for ol5-0a; a comparison of tv7rro-pyev with 
rutrro-eOov, and of rumre-rov with rvrre-cOov, leads to the conclu- 
sion that the latter is for r’mre-7Oov; and the observation that an 
inserted @ marks the passive voice suggests the probability that 
tumre-cOas may be a representative of tumreb-cat. 


j. Some of these and many other changes of pronunciation 
may be traced to the double value of F, the Vaw or Digamma, 
which, as we have mentioned, was originally the sixth letter of the 
alphabet, and which was a compound of the two consonants, one of 
which represented the guttural, the other the labial in its ultimate 
state. These two consonants are s (sometimes reduced to h) and v; 
and from their combination, and the different changes which they 
separately and together admit of, arises that great variety of letters 
which are traced to an original identity. In most cases, this sv or 
hv represents kp; when a dental appears, it has arisen by a fault of 
articulation from the sibilant (above, g). The following is the regu- 
lar series of transitions: the guttural may pass through &, g, g, J, s, 
A to our or y: the labial through p, 5, m, ph, v, tou. And either 
element may be dropt (see below, 74, 107, 118, and elsewhere). 
Although the Digamma was undoubtedly pronounced, if not written, 
at the time when the Homeric poems were composed, the Attic 
and Alexandrian editors neglected it altogether, and no notice was 
taken of it till the time of Apollonius Dyscolus, a grammarian who 
flourished under Hadrian, and he only directed attention to its use 
in the Aolic Dialect of the Lesbian and Beeotian poets (de.pronom. 
pp. 988, 1064, 1074, 1368). As it was retained longest in this 
Dialect, it got the name of the Holic Digamma. It still appears in 
ancient inscriptions and coins; thus we have ‘HpFaious=‘Hpaiors, 
C.D. 1.n. 11; AcFi=Act, n. 29; xopaF dos, tpayaF vdos for capw- 
dos, tpaywdds, n. 1583; FavEtwy, 11. p. 638; and the name of Oaxus is 
spelt*Fa£os on old coins (Mionnet, Vol. 11. p. 263, cf. above, e). 
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The metre of Pindar shows in some places that v does not form a 
diphthong, but represents the consonantal value of this letter: thus 


we have Pyth. 11. 28: avadray for aFaravy. In Attic Greek the 
digamma is sometimes indicated by the absence of the usual con- 
traction; as in mAéw, péw, yéw; by the appearance of v in other 
parts of those words, as @rAevaa, pevow, yevow, éxeva, Attic éyea; 
by the substitution of uv or by the insertion of ¢, as in yuros, from 
xéw, KAvw from «réos, and Féw, Euw, Bpvw by the side of E’pos and 
Bpédos. | 


SIT. Classification of the Letters. 


19 The consonants (consonantes littere, orovyeta ovpdpuva) 
are divided 


a. According to the organ with which they are pronounced, 
into 


Labials, or lip-letters............. 8, 7, d, & 
Dentals, or teeth-letters..........6, 7, 9, v, >, p 
Gutturals, or throat-letters...... Y) ky X 

and 


Nibilants, or hissing letters....0, & & yp. 


b. According to their power, or capacity for independent articu- 
lation into 


i. Semi-vowels (nuipwva), which form a syllable, whether the 
vowel precedes or follows, and these are 


a. Liquids............ r, Hy VY p 
8. Sibilants........... o,f & . 


11. Mutes (dpwva), which do not properly form a syllable 
unless a vowel follows them, and these are distinguished according 
to the breathing with which they are uttered as 


a. Rough, aspirate, dacéa, $, x, 6 
8. Smooth, tenues, wWira, wm, x, T 
y Middle, medie, péca, B, ¥, 5. 


20 Vowels (vocales littere, crovyeia pwvnevra) are divided 
into two classes. : 
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a. Those which are the residuary forms of breathings, and 


these are 
a from the lightest, 


e from the heaviest, 
o from the middle breathing. 


We say, conversely, that a is the heaviest, e the lightest, and o 
the middle vowel in point of weight. The meaning of this is, that 
in words from the same root a appears in the lightest, e in the 
heaviest forms, and o in the forms of intermediate weight. Thus 
the root tay- appears unaffected in the 2 aor. é-ray-ov, but as- 
sumes the forms o and e in the successively heavier words topo-s, 
réu-v-w. This is particularly the case in the perfects of verbs 
when the weight of a consonant is taken off from the vowel by the 
attraction of the consonant into the following syllable. Thus, in 
otpédw and mréurrw the first syllable is necessarily orpéd-, meu, 
but in the perfects &-orpo-da, zré-rrop-pa, the @ is drawn off to 
represent the lost guttural of the affix (below, 302, c, a, 1). A 
comparison of such words as Adyos, Aéyw, otpody, oTpépo, will 
show us that the verb has lost a strengthening insertion or affix, 
which required a lighter vowel in the root, or contributed to throw 
back the last consonant of the root on the preceding vowel. 


b. Those which are the residuary forms of mutes: 


t from the dentals and gutturals, 
v from the labials (above, 18, 7). 


21 Vowels of the former class, when prefixed to vowels of the 
second class, may be pronounced in one breath, and are then called 
Diphthongs (d/p@oyya), or double sounds. The diphthongs with 
their English pronunciation, and Latin transcription, are as follows: 


English Pronunciation. Latin Transcription. 
at at in aisle ae 
et et in height i or é 
ot ot In noisy oe 
au auin cause au 
ev eu in eulogy eu 
ov ou in thou a 


22 ‘Besides these diphthongs properly so called, that is, as 
containing a double sound in which both vowels were expressed, 
the old grammarians recognized six improper diphthongs, which 
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contained only one vowel-sound apiece; these were: a, 7, @, ut, nu, 
wv. And leaving out as and os, which, as we shall see, had assumed 
a weaker pronunciation, they arranged the other ten combinations 
as follows (Anecd. Bekk. 1214, 804; Theodos. p. 34; Moschop. 
Titz. p. 24): 


kata xpacww (i.e. when the two sounds were really mixed): ov, av, ev 
KaT émixparecay (i.e. when the former vowel predominates): ez, a, 7, @ 
xara 6véEoSdoy (i.e. when both vowelsare heard in succession) : qu, ut, wu. 


These distinctions are quite inapplicable to the sounds of the 
letters in the best ages of the Greek language. The long vowels 
7 and w involve such an effort in the pronunciation that they neces- 
sarily absorb any following sound; this is well expressed by the 
grammarian’s definition: Se? 76 7 ev Eexhwvodvra pncivery TO oTOMA 
ws éml ta Ota ExatépwOer, Td 5é @ Expwvoivra pnvve Ta yEldy OS 
emi tiv piva Kal tov meyova (Anecd. Bekk. p. 797). The value 
of 7, in accordance with this description, is established by the pas- 
sages from Cratinus (tym. M. 196, 7): 


6 8 nriOvos worrep mpoBatov Bn Bn rNéyov Babiler: 
and Aristophanes (Anecd. Bekk. p. 86): 
Ovew pe wédret nal Kedever Bi rEyeLv. 


Cf. Hesych. s. v. 8 Neyer: BAnyaras 7} Overac (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Ant. p. 40). 

In Doric 7 is represented by a, and in Beeotic by es; and in 
heavier forms 7 passes into w; thus, from aatyp we have azatwp, 
from ¢pnv, cedpwv; and we have the heavier words, aomidiwrns, 
"Iradudrns, otpatiotns by the side of omduntns, Todunrns. When 
these long vowels are prefixed to v, it can hardly be said that the 
result is a diphthong: on the contrary the accentuation of Oduya 
for Qaiua shows that in wu the v was not sounded, and aov is 
contracted into @, and not into wv. And with regard to nu the 
habit of omitting the temporal augment in verbs beginning with 
ev, and the pronunciation of such words as 7s, lead us to the 
conclusion that when 7 appears as the augment of verbs beginning 
with av, it was either written rather than pronounced ; or, if pro- 
nounced, that the augment was syllabic as well as temporal. At any 
rate, when a, 7, w are prefixed to t, the latter is so completely ab- 
sorbed that it is not generally written in the same line, but becomes 
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what is called Jota subscriptum, or “ Jota underwritten;” thus: 
a, 7, @. This tota, however, is placed on the same line when it fol- 
lows a capital ; thus :"AIAH2="Acdns=adns, “"HiBeos=7)0e0s, Q18y 
= 67. In the combination w one or other of the letters has assumed 
or resumed a consonantal value, unless the « is merely absorbed as 
in the cases just mentioned. It is laid down by the grammarians 
(Eustath. p. 1047, 53; Etym. M. 72, 26; 775, 24; Chceroboscus, 
apud Anecd. Bekk. pp. 1220, 1292) that this combination is never 
found before a consonant. Hence we have omuiw, drvow:; and the 
t drops out in the optative-endings of verbs in -vys, and in diminu- 
tives like Borpvdiov, advdsov, vdcov, ixyOvdcov, whereas a is inserted 
in viaow. That the combination was not dissyllabic is proved by 
the accentuation of ai@ua, apmrua. The accentuation of participles 
like rerugvia shows that the ¢ retains its value as a vowel. And 
a careful review of all the usages leads to the conclusion that, when 
followed by a vowel, the v in this combination was pronounced like 
our w, and that, when followed by a consonant, the v was vocalized 
and the « absorbed and omitted. This conclusion is fortified by the 
change of cui-ret into cur, and of the diphthong oz, pronounced 
wee, into v in éuv for éuol, wpudees for apoidees, &c. How the 
Romans pronounced their quadrisyllable Jlithyia, from EvredOua, 
we do not know: but the analogy of fio and fut would lead to the 
conclusion that yz became in effect a long ¢. 


23 In general, it is not easy to recover the true pronunciation 
of the diphthongs, whether proper or improper. It is probable, 
that « and ev were articulated nearly as in English, but that 
av, ot, ov were sounded like the German au, 6, ou, or the 
English ow, wt, oo in how, wig, choose. A dog in Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 903) barks a’, ad; the bird’s note p’wee, as in pewtt, 1s 
written ot (Aves, 227); and our natural exclamation wgh is ex- 
pressed by the common interjection dod. Considerable difficulties, 
however, are occasioned (a) by the manner in which the Greeks 
themselves speak of the pronunciation of some of their vowels and 
diphthongs; (5) by the Roman transcriptions; and (c) by the 
modern Greek articulation: and we may infer that changes took 
place at different epochs. 


(a) Plato says, Cratylus, p.393 D: @omep TaY aToLyeLwr oloba 
re cvomata A€youev, GAN OVK aUTA TA GTOLYELa TANY TETTAPHY, TOU 


Ps 
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€ Kat Tov v Kal Tov 6 Kal Tod ow, from which it is clear that the 
vowels e, vu, 0, » must have had fixed sounds, which would justify 
their designations & Wedov, &c.; whereas dAda, nra, and ara were 
expressed by names rather than by definite utterances, because 
their sounds were variable. In Aristophanes, Nub. 872, Pheidip- 
pides is ridiculed for his broad pronunciation of av: 


iSovd xpéuar’, ws nrLBov EfOéyEato 
Kal Tovar yetheow Sveppunxcow. — 


from which it is clear that Attic taste had begun to drop the full 
articulation of both vowels in the diphthong. That ac and oc made 
single sounds is also shown by their hability to elision, and by their 
being counted short for purposes of accentuation; the Alexandrian 
poet Callimachus actually makes éyes the response of an echo to 
vaiyt (Epigr. 30); and Sextus Empiricus, who flourished under 
Hadrian, says that ae, e, and ov, were not diphthongs, because they 
had but one sound from beginning to end (adv. Gramm. |. I. ¢. 5, 
p. 241). From all this it appears that there was a gradual loss of 
the full pronunciation of the combined vowels. 


(6) The same results from the Roman transcriptions; for az 
and oz are generally written ae and oe, as in “A@jvat, Athene, Bow- 
tia, Beotia. The improper diphthong @ is sometimes expressed by 
0, sometimes by e, as in payedia, rhapsodia, er@dos, epodus, but 
tpayqwoos, tragedus ; o1 1s sometimes shortened into ¢, as in Jnomaus, 
cimeterium, from Oivopaos, xountnpiov; ev is sometimes ¢ and some- 
times e; thus we have Evfewos, Euxinus, and generally before 
consonants, except in Polycletus, Helotes, Cuperus; Atveias, Aneas, 
Mouvcetov, Museum. It is to be observed, however, that all these 
transcriptions belong to a time when the Romans had lost their 
own pure diphthongs; for aula was once even auldi. 


(c) The modern Greek pronunciation confuses between ou, ez, 
m, and 4, pronounces as like @ in male, and gives the value of v to 
the second vowel in ev, ov, nv. That Reuchlin should have adopted 
this articulation from the learned Greeks, who taught him their 
language, was natural enough, but it is certain that no such con- 
fusion prevailed among the ancient Greeks, who could not have 
had such words as xexéXevopat, wemaidevytat if v had been a con- 
sonant, and would never have relinquished the power of distin- 
guishing between the root syllables in zre(Ow, wrémrovOa, and emiOnca: 
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and that az never sank from @, however that was pronounced, to a 
mere French 2, which was the value of 7, is clear from the fact, that 
even the latest Romans gave as the value of @, as in Plutarch’s 
apaidextos for prefectus, and always represented 7 by e, as in the 
same writer's transcriptions: carere, xapipe, majores, paiwpns, sa- 
piens, catrinus, Ithenus, “Pivos. 


24 On the employment of a and e to represent vowels, the 
breathings were expressed by the second or first half of H written 
over the vowel affected by it: this notation, which is due to Ari- 
stophanes of Byzantium, has been revived by the Oxford Press; but 
generally the smooth breathing (spiritus lenis, wvedua widov) is 
marked ’; and the rough breathing (spiritus asper, mvevpa dacv) 
is marked ‘. If the word commences with a diphthong, the 
breathing is placed over the second vowel; not so when the second 
vowel is Jota subscriptum, or absorbed: compare éya, olos with 
“Avdns and adw. Whena word or syllable begins with p the rough 
breathing is always placed over that letter: when p is doubled, the 
first p takes the smooth breathing according to a general principle, 
which will be explained in its proper place (97): compare pyrwp, 
rhetor with Ilvppos, Pyrrhus. 


Obs. 1 Certain German editors, following Bekker and Dindorf, 
print the double p without any breathing’. That this is erroneous 
is shown not only by the Latin transcription, but also by the express 
statement of Arcadius (epi rvevparwy, 200, 21, ap. Valcken. Ammon. 
p. 242). It is held by one scholar (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 14) that the 
accents of éppiyzpat ought to be expressed by pépyzpac when the perfect 
assumes that form, and the rule for the transference of the breathing 
seems to justify this. Some of the ancient grammarians retained the 
breathing of the p even in the middle of a word, making it lenis or 
asper, according to circumstances; thus they wrote xampos, "Atpevs, but 
Xpovos, adpos, Opovos (Anecd. Bekk. p. 693, 20). 


Obs. 2 It is observed that the Molians especially omitted the 
aspirate, whence this yiAwors, as it is called, is regarded as Xolic 
wherever it occurs. This was carried so far that even words beginning 
with v or p were marked with the lenis; thus we find vppe, dupe, 
UpLOLOS, Upxa, VoKAos, Yudados, and "Pdpos with its derivatives ; Arcadius, 
p. 242 Valcken.; Anecd. Bekk. p. 693, 11; Herodian, wept povypous 
Aefews, p. 35, 6. The A®olians are also said to have written 6p in the 
middle of a word (Anecd. Bekk. u.s.; Greg. Corinth. p. 588). Those 
who adopt the old-fashioned theory that the Latin language is connected 
with the Atvlic dialect of the Greek, will find in this yiAwors a special 


1 In adopting this orthography, in the Cambridge text of Thucydides, we have “ 
sacrificed our own opinion to the necessity of making the series uniform. | 
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difficulty, for the Latin, as distinguished from the Greek, retains the 
original : sibilant of which even the aspirate is a weaker form : compare 
€f, sex, extra, septem, &c. 


Obs. 3 On the other hand, the Attic dialect, in its later forms, 
seems to have had a tendency to aspiration: thus we find authority for 
; aBpoos and abpoitw in the orators ; abuppa ; dppos, whence xadap- 
pilw in Aristotle ; avw and avaivw to explain agavaivw in Aristophanes ; 
eipyw, “to shut in,” as distinguished from eipyw, “to shut out” (Lobeck, 
Aj. p. 338); &; aviw; 7Oyos and Aicuwros on the Sigean inscription ; 
iaAAw to explain pidddw and édudAw; even ixhs (Gellius, N.A. 11. 3); 
and ‘ABSdnpirat, éAris, io Opos i in Attic inscriptions. It is also remarked 
that the Athenians said rads instead of taws (Athen. p. 397 F). 


Obs. 4 In the Ionic dialect the aspirate is sometimes represented 
by the lengthening of the syllable which bore it; thus we have 
ovdds=050s; ovAos=oA0$s; ovpos=cpos; wploTos=6 apiotos; @AAoL=o0l GAAoL; 
ixpevos and ifados from ixw, perhaps because the first syllable in these 
words involved originally a reduplication ; ayvédis for aya, because the 
whole word is lengthened, or because in all forms of Greek a for aa 
had a tendency to drop its breathing; cf. axoutis, adeAgos, axoAovbos, &ec 
even in Attic; and 7Aéxrpov, atAcé, &c., from €Axw, not only lengthen 
the first syllable, but introduce an articulation vowel after the liquid. 


§ IV. Origin and Arrangement of the Letters. 


25 Mythology attributes to the Phcenician hero, Cadmus, the 
introduction into Greece of an original alphabet of sixtecn letters ; 
and the old grammarians have supposed that these sixteen were the 
following :—a, Bf, ¥, 5, €, 4, K, A, M, v, 0, 7, p, o, T, uv (Schol. Dron. 
Thr. p. 781). There can be little doubt that the Greek alphabet 
is of Semitic origin, and there is every reason to believe that it 
originally consisted of four quaternions of letters: but it is a sound 
theory, which has been confirmed by the independent investigations 
of at least four or five different scholars, that for 4, «, p, and v in 
the above list we must substitute 7, 8, and the two obsolete charac- 
ters F (Sad) and © (cma), which are still retained as numerical 
signs after « and 7 respectively, and that the original arrangement 
of these sixteen letters was as follows: 


A. BFA, E. FH®. AMN. &. O. II 9 T. 


This order is artificial and systematic; as we shall see, if we consi- 

der the original value of these characters. For A, E, and O were 

originally the representatives of breathings of which A was the 
2 
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lightest, E the heaviest, and O of inter mediate weight: F was an 
aspirated labial, H an aspirated guttural, and © an aspirated dental: 
so that the nine mutes stood thus, each set being preceded by its 
appropriate breathing or vowel :— 


Breathings, 


af i 7 ba is Labials. Gutturals. Dentals. 
A B r A Mediz 
E F H © Aspirat» 
O II Q T Tenues 


and the liqnids A, M, N, & stood between the aspirate and the 
tenues, because they probably completed a still shorter Semitic 
alphabet of only twelve characters. 


26 When F fell out, and H, the double aspirate, was taken to 
represent the double e, the first letters added to the above were v 
and ¢, two representatives of F, and x, the substitute for H in its 
original use. The other additional letters were borrowed, as their 
names denote, from corresponding letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 
and from this was also taken the obsolete Zav, of which we have 
spoken above. The Greeks added, for their own convenience, a 
double o (called @& péya, and written w), and two combinations of 
Xtypa or Lav with Iz, in one of which the a preceded, while in the 
other it followed the sibilant. These combinations were called V7 
and Lami, and were represented by the same sign in different 
postures. ‘VY? preceded and Yapzi followed’Q. Under the form 
“, the Zayuzi was used to represent the number 900. 


27 The Tonians in Asia Minor were the first to adopt the 
complete alphabet of twenty-four letters, arranged as we now have 
it. ‘The Samians have the credit of being the earliest employers of 
this extension of the written characters, and it was from them that 
the Athenians derived the additional letters, although they were 
not used in public monuments until the Archonship of Euclides, Ol. 
94, 2. B.c. 403. Hence we read of ta ypappata ta at’ Evededou 
apxovtos. Of course Herodotus, who was an important contributor 
to the literary intercourse between Samos and Athens, had brought 
the improved alphabet into use among men of education at a much 
earlier period, and Euripides expressly distinguishes between 7 and 
€ as vowels in spelling the name Onaevs (apud Athen. p. 454C). 
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28 The earliest extant approximation to anything like a hand- 
writing is the inscription on the prize vase brought from Athens by 
Mr Burgon, which cannot be later than 600 B.c. (see Béckh, Corp. 
Inscr. 1. p. 49). It is written as follows, from right to left: 


IM3:AOAOA UO3Vs0A AOT 


The only abbreviation observable in this is the omission of ¢€ in 
the termination -Oev; for the true transcription is: trav "AOyjvnbev 
dOXwv eiui, not, as Bickh supposes, trév "AOnvéwy dOrov eipi. The 
later Greeks used a number of contractions in their MSS., the 
commonest of which are given in the accompanying table. 


gq“ s oR yy te YW 2 M mn & 


& 


Pe EF Er HE SZ g 
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CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


au & § Te BENS RIES re g° Qa kZaErs 


oo 


Ta 


HS eS Bes % s* eA ASS V3 me ae Bay CO 


— wor 
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§V. Syllables. 


29 A syllable (cvAAa8n) is simple when it consists of a single 
vowel with or without a breathing. It is compound when it con- 
sists of a vowel or diphthong with one or more consonants. A word 
(Aé£es) consists of one or more syllables. No syllable or monosyl- 
labic word contains more than six or seven consonants, as in 


otpayé. 


30 In regard to words of more than one syllable, the following 
rules apply to the division of the syllables’: 


a. <A solitary consonant, whether single or double, between 
two vowels, properly belongs to the second of them: as in é-yeu, 
o@-pa, i-Ka-vov, U-rn-dos. 


8. Two consonants are divided between the syllables which 
precede and follow, except in the case of a tenuis or aspirated mute 
followed by any liquid, or a medial mute followed by p, when, as 
the articulation is not divided, the compound sound passes on to the 
following vowel; thus we divide words as follews: a-mpvy-50-7rAK- 
Ta, €-pac-ya-dic-0n, Ba-pu-Bpd-pos, &B8-Aa-We. For the applica- 
tion of this rule to the quantity of syllables, see below, 36, 37. 


y. The first of three consonants belongs to the syllable which 
precedes; thus we divide as follows: éo-OAds, éx-Opés, ou-mv7}, man- 
tpa, &c. 


31 Etymology sometimes interferes with this rule respecting 
' the division of syllables. In regard to the roots of verbs, the voca- 
lization will often show that one or more consonants have been 
thrown back upon the root syllable. Thus a comparison of orpédw 
and méyrre with their perfects éotpoda, mérouda, will show us that 
the first syllable of the present must be otped-, mreuzr-, and the 
second syllable of the perfect otpo-, zrou- (above, 20). For the 
same reason, compound words are divided according to their con- 
stituent parts: as in xuvds-ovpa, éx-TiOnut. 


1 It is proper to observe that these are not the rules given by other grammarians. 
The German scholars in particular lay it down that only the liquids, and the first of 
two doubled letters, can be tolerated at the end of a syllable, and that all combinations 
of letters which can begin a word must begin a syllable with rare exceptions. 
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32 By a special rule the converse is made to apply to com- 
pounds with eis, €£, mwpds, dvo-, which carry on their final sibilant 
to the next syllable when it begins with a vowel: thus they 
divided €-Eayew, S5u-cdpearos (Anecd. Bekk. p. 1128). But the 
correctness of this rule may be doubted. 


§ VI, Prosody, or the Quantity and Accentuation of Syllables. 


a. Quantity. 


33 Prosody (apoowédia) teaches, besides the breathings (above, 
' 24), the quantity of syllables, or the time (xpovos) occupied in their 
utterance, and the accentuation of syllables, or the tone (rovos) with 
which they are pronounced. _ 


34 The shortest time in which a syllable can be pronounced 
is called a mora, or single time. A short syllable has one mora: a 
long syllable contains two more. 


35 The quantity of syllables is determined either by the 
nature of the vowel, or by that of the consonants which follow: in 
the former case the qflantity is said to depend on the nature of the 
vowel; in the latter, on the position of the consonants. | 


86 A Syllable is long by nature, when it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong; by position, when it is followed by a compo- 
site consonant-—f, £, or y—or by two or more consonants in which 
the articulation is divided (above, 30, 8). 


Obs. The lengthening of short syllables by position applies not only 
to the concurrence of syllables in a word, but also to the case of two 
contiguous words in a metrical line. The position invariably produces 
a long syllable (a) when the former word ends and the latter word begins 
with a consonant ; (6) when the former word ends with a short vowel 
and the latter begins with a composite consonant, with a consonant pre- 
ceded by ga, or one of those combinations, which inevitably make a vowel 
long by position in the middle of a word. In the case of a mute followed 
by a liquid the preceding short vowel generally becomes long if the ictus 
or emphasis of the metre falls upon it, and this applies also to the initial 
p, which is doubled in the concurrence of syllables (below, 105). In Epic 
poetry the position is sometimes neglected before such words as ZaxvvGos, 
Zéd\ea, Xxapavdpos, oxérapvov, &c., and it has been proposed by Payne 
Knight (Prol. Hom. p. 79) to write AdxvOos, AéXeva, Kapavdpos, xérapvov 
in these cases, a change supported by philological considerations, and by 
the reading ovyxit papaydov in Asclep. vit. 1 (see below, 116). 
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37 A Syllable is short when it contains a short vowel, and is 
followed by a single consonant, or by two consonants, in which the 
articulation is not divided (above, 30, 8). 

Practically we find that while a short vowel is almost always 
short before 

mp, kp, TP: pp, xp, 9p: Ap, yp, Sp, 
generally short before 
Wr, KA, TU: PA, YA, OA: av, KY: KY, OV: Tp: 
rarely short before 
Br, YX: YH, ys Ou, dv, py: 
all of which may begin a word; a short vowel may retain its quan- 
tity in the same word before xp, xu, Oy, Tv, dv, which cannot begin 
aword. This is simply the result of more or less facility of articu- 
lation. 


Obs. This rule applies only to Attic Greek, and here also we have 
exceptions. Thus on the one hand we find: ws aide warpdes (Eurip. 


Electr. 1005) ; and on the other hand we have: elvar: BuBAov S5é xapiros ov 
via. oraxuy (Esch. Suppl. 742). It is to be remarked that in parathetic 
compounds the mute followed by a liquid always makes the vowel long 


by position; thus we have always éx-déAoura. (Eurip. Here. F. 230), 


éx-urov (ph. T. 750), and the like. In Epic Greek we generally find a 
short vowel made long before the mute and liquid, and the vowel retains 
its quantity only in those cases in which a metrical exigency arises, 
expecially when any mute except y 1s followed by p, and beture the com- 
bined sounds «A, mA, TA and XA. 


38 The natural quantity of the vowels e, 0, is distinguished 
by a difference of characters : for ¢, 0, are always short ; 7, w, always 
long by nature. 


39 The quantity of a,c, v is determined by etymology, and 
learned by experience. When they involve an absorption or con- 
traction, they are necessarily long; when they represent a mere 
residuum of articulation they are necessarily short. Thus the cascs 
of Aaptrada for Naptrasb-v, of Saipoar for Saipov-ct, of cwfoiato for 
culowro, &c., show ‘that vy may be omitted without compensa- 
tion beyond that of the short vowel @; whereas the cascs of eis 
for év-s, of ddovs for cdovr-s, of Saiuwy for Saipov-s, of Tuas for 
tuavr-s, &c., show that an absorbed v may be represented by a 
long vowel or diphthong. An observation of these contradictory 
phenomena enables us to form some general rules. On the one 
hand we know that in all words in which @ stands for v or yt that 
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vowel is short; this applies to all neuters plural and words like 
Séca, where we know from etymology that the combination yr is 
absolutely omitted, and to all uncontracted accusatives singular in 
-a, for these have dropt their final ». On the other hand we know 
from this that while accusatives plural in -da-s from accusatives 
singular in -a are necessarily short, those in -as from accusatives 
singular in -av, are necessarily long; for as ddovs=oddrT-s is to 
TUWds = TUWavT-s, 80 iS Adyous =Acyov-s to povaas = povaar-s. 
The accent often indicates the quantity, according to the following 
general rules :—_ 


(a) Every doubtful vowel, when circumflexed, is long by 
nature; as Aaas, icos, Juma. 


(6) Every doubtful vowel at the end of a word is short, if the 
penultima is circumflexed, or if the antepenultima has the acute 
accent; as youd, Bacireva, diwkis, wédexvs. 

(c) Every doubtful vowel in the penultima is short, when it 


has the acute accent, if the final syllable is also short; as zroAAa- 
KLIS, Tlots, KAVOLS. 


An accurate knowledge of the quantity of syllables involving 
a, t, or u must be gained by study and observation. For reference, 
it may be convenient to append the following synopsis of the facts, 
which is mainly derived from Rost. It enumerates successively 
the cases in which these vowels are used long in the different sylla- 
bles of words :— 


(1) Long a in Greek words. 
A. Long a in the final syllable. | 
The terminations, whose quantity is here to be determined, are -a, 
-av, -ap, and -as. 


I. The termination -a. 


1 The quantity of a in the nominative of the first declension, is 
often regulated by etymological considerations, and is fully examined in 
its proper place (below, 162). 

2 In the remaining cases of the first declension which end with -a, 
the a is long in the Doric genitive termination (below, 165, £); also in 
the dative sing. in -a, and in the nom. and accus. dual. The quantity of 
the vocative is regulated by that of the nominative ; but in words whose 
nom. ends with -as or -ys, a in the vocative is short (below, 165, a). 
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3 As a termination of the second declension, a is always short, 
except in the plural of contracted neuters ; ¢.g. oora instead of ooréd, 
xpvoa instead of xpvced. 


4 a is also short in the termination of the third declension, with 
the following exceptions: (a) the word xapa (a head)—(b) the accus. 
sing. in -ea of words in -evs ; ¢.g. iepéa (from iepevs) : also the accus. sing. 
when formed by contraction from -ea, which always happens with words 
in -ys, having a vowel preceding their termination ; e.g. vysa instead of 
vytéa (from vye7s)—(c) the neut. plur. of words in -as, gen. -aos, and of — 
some in -os with an e preceding, for these are formed by contraction from 
-aa and -ea; ¢.g. xépa instead of xépad (from xépas), xAéa instead of «red 
(from xAéos). The Epic writers, however, in the first of these fre- 
quently, and in the latter usually, make the a short—(d) the dat. sing. 
of neuters in -as, gen. -aos; ¢.g. yyp@ instead of yjpai (from yypas). 


5 Of adverbs with a long in the final syllable, we have all those 
taken from datives of the first declension, as Sypocia, idiq, together with 
AdOpa, wépg, and the Doric xpvdq, wavrg, which are frequently, though 
as it seems erroneously, written without the « subscript. In all other 
adverbs, as well as in numerals and prepositions, the termination a is 
always short. 


6 Also as a verbal termination, a is long only when formed by con- 
traction ; ¢.g. yéAa instead of yéAae, yeAg instead of yeAce. In all other 
cases it 1s invariably short. 


II. Termination -ay. 


1 Inthe first declension, the termination -ay of accusatives sing. is 
long in those words which have a long in their nom., consequently in all 
ending with -a, which are given in 162, a, and in those in -as; 6g. 
xwpav, Aciav, drAiay, also veaviay (from veavias) lv@aydpay, &c. But if the 
nominative ends in -a short, as is the case with the words of this ter- 
mination given in 162, b, then the accus. also has -av short ; e.g. aAy- 
Geaav, &c. The Doric termination -adv of genitives plur. is long; e.g. 
Noupday instead of Nuydorv. 


2 As a nominative termination of the third declension, -av is long 
only in masculines ; ¢. g. wacav, and in the single neut. wav, 

3 Adverbs ending in -ay have a short, with the exception of ayav, 
Aiay, mépav. 


4 -ay, as a verbal termination also, is always short, except in the 
infin. of verbs in -dw, where @ is formed by contraction from -ac and is 
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usually written with the « subscript; e.g. yeAgv, or yeAacv. This termi- 
nation remains long even when it is lengthened in Epic into -aay ; 


e.g. dyriday, or aytiaar. 


III. Termination -ap. 


The final -ap, which occurs only in the third declension, is short, 
except In monosyllables, as Wap. In oréap (tallow) and dpédp (a well), 
the lengtheving of a is peculiar to the Attic writers; the Epic poets, 
on the contrary, make it short. 


IV. Termination -as. 


1 As a nominative termination of the first declension, -as is in- 
variably long, e.g. tazias, IIv8ayopas. In the accus. plural of the first 
declension, -as is always long, except in the Doric poets, who have ards, 


&c. (Theocr. 11. 2). 


2 In the third declension, a is long in (a) words in -as, gen. -avros}; 
e.g. ytyas, iuas, and all participles of this termination—(b) the two adjec- 
tives péAas and raAas—(c) compound adjectives in -xpas, gen. -xparos ; 
€.g. xaAxoxpas, and the like, against the express testimony of Arcadius, 
P. 21,5; p. 22,18; Anecd. Bekk. p. 1226. | 


Obs. Accusatives plural of the third declension have the a always short; e¢. g. 
Owpaxas, Maxedivds, &c. Only in -eas of subst. in -evs it is long; e.g. lepéds (from 
lepevs), lrwéas (from lwzevs), because the -a of the accus. sing. is long also (above, 39). 

3 -as is always short in the final syllable of verbal inflexions, except 
where it is lengthened by contraction ; e.g. éyeAds for éyéAdes. 


B. Long a of penultimate syllables in declension and soniumations 


1 In the first declension, Doric and poetic genitives in -do and -awy 
have a long; e.g. ‘Arpeidao, mapeawy, Geawy, &c. Also fem. participles 
in -aca from mase. in -as; ¢€.g. yeAaoaoa. 


2 Before the case-ending of the third declension, a is long 


(a) in the oblique cases of subst. in -av, gen. -Gvos ; €.g. matav, ratavos, 
"Axapvav, -avos, &c. 


(b) in the. oblique cases of many words in -ag, namely, (a) monosyl- 
labic masc., and the fem. fag; e.g. Opag, or Opat, Opaxos, BAak, BAakés, 
pag, payos—(f) dissyllabic masc. in -af, if the preceding syllable is by 
nature long, and all polysyllables with this ending ; ¢.9. @wpag, -axos, oia€, 
-axos, oippag, -aKos, opbiag, -axos, tépug, -axos —(y) all masc. words of 
reproach and diminutives which take a vowel before -af; ¢.9. véaé. 
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-axos (a youth), pAvaé, -dxos (a prattler}—(5) the following single words : 
raccat, oroppat, pévak, popraf, all having -axos in the genitive. 


Obs. 1 Of words in -2é, all feminines (except pdt) and the dissyllabic masc. whose 
penultima is not long by nature, keep a short befure the case-ending; ¢.g. 7 ordé, 


ordydés, 7 ad\at, ad\dxos, 6 PUAas, -dxos. 


Obs. 2 Yet these rules do not hold free from all exception, as some dissyllabic 
masc. in -ag, whose penultima is not long by nature but by position, also retain the 
long vowel in the oblique cases. Such are xdvdaé, xépdat, wépraé, all forming -dxos 
in the gen. 


(c) Of words in -as, the oblique cases retain the long vowel in o KPAX, 
gen. xpards (a head), and o Ads, gen. Ados or Aaos (a stone); also in com- 
pound adjectives in -xpas, gen. -xpdtos, a8 xaAKoxpas, gen. xaAKxoxpatos. 

(d) Those in -as, gen. -avros, have a long in the dat. plural only; e.g. 
incon (from tas), ypayace (from ypayas). 


3 In the inflexions of verbs, the a of the penultima is invariably 
long in -act, which is. used for the 3 pers. plur. perf. act., and in verbs 
in -pe for the 3 pers. plur. pres.; ¢.g. eiAnpact, Sidoacr, €act. In all 
other verbal terminations it is short; eg. -dper, inv, -aT€, -doav, 
-ato, &c. 

4 In the last syllable of the root, a is long before the verbal ter- 
mination 

(a) in the aor. 1 act. and med. of verbs in -aivw ; e.g. ériava (from 
miaivw), vypava. (from vypaivw). | 

(b) in the perf. 2, where the a is retained unchanged; e.9. éaya 
(from dyvupc), éada (from avéavw), xéxpaya (from xpalw). 


Obs. An exception to this rule is found in the Epic forms of the perf. 2 of vowel- 
verbs, which have the a always short; ¢. g. BéBdaa, yéyda, wéuda. 


(c) Of words in -avw, only ixavn (I come), has always a long a in 
the penultima ; x:xavw (I find) and ¢@avw (I anticipate) have the a long 
in the Epic writers, but are used short by the Attics. All others with 
this termination have the a short. 

(d) In verbs in -aw, a is long when the preceding syllable is long, 
and short when it is short ; e.g. rewvaiw, Supaw, opaw, yeraur, xaAdw. Also 
it is long in the two Attic forms Kaw (I burn) and KAdw (I weep) instead 


of xaitw and xAaiw. Respecting the quantity of a, when it remains un- 
changed in the future and derivative tenses of verbs in -aw, see below, 
333, (1), (2). 


C. Long a in the middle syllables of derivative words. 


1 In derivative words a is usually long, when followed by a vowel ; 
namely, 
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(a) in adjectives derived from verbs in -aw; eg. in all in -ays, as 
Svcans, axpans, de. 

(b) in substantives in -dwy, gen. -aovos or -awvos ; 6.9. cmauwy, Tlooe- 
dauy, &c. 

2 Before consonants in derivative words, a is long 

(a) in substantives and adjectives terminating in -apa, -acis, -atys, 
-ATYPLOS, -ArtKos, -aros, -acy.os, and derived from verbs in -aw, which have 
a long in the derivative tenses; ¢.g. O€apa, Oearys, Oearos, opards, tacts, 
Onpacysos, Onparcxos. 

Obs. On the contrary, derivatives of this kind retain the short a when they come 
from verbs in -d{w, -docw, and -ayzat, and from such in -aw as have the a short in 
derivative tenses; ¢. 9. epyarhs (from épydsopa), xhiots (from xAdoow), Suvdrés (from 
Sivauat), €\aryp (from addw, future dddaw). 

(b) in proper names in -arys, which are either derived from substan- 
tives in a, or formed independently, as Sxapridrys, Teyearys, Evpparys, 
&e. 

Obs. Except, as short, the compounds of this kind, formed from verbal roots, as 
Lexparys, and all terminating in -parns and -parns, as also the following words: 
Taddrns, Aadparns, Lapudrns, &ec. 

(c) in proper names in -avds, which are accented on the final syllable; 
e.g. “Aotavos, Teppavos, cc. 

Obs. On the contrary, proparoxytones of this termination have the short a, as 
Zlxdvos, Adpddvos, &c. 

(d) in compounds ending in -avwp, -avopia, and -xpavos, and in those 
beginning with xapa-, xepa-, and xpea- (from xdpa, xépas, and xpéas) ; 
e.g. Buavwp, Tpixpavos, KapaOoKely, KapaTosLOS, KpEeavopLos. 

(e) in compounds derived from the verbal roots ay- and aé- (ayw, I 
lead, dyvypt, I break, avdavw, I please); e.g. Aoxayds, Kuvayérys, vavayety, 
vavayia, avdadys, orados, and others of this kind. 

(f) As special examples of derivative words, with long a in middle 
syllables, the fellowing also must be observed: axparos, aviapds, SuaKovos, 
vedvias (with the\words belonging to these last two), owywy, oivamt, 
Tiapa, padapos, pAvapos, and its derivatives. 

Also the proper names: “Apaots, “Avamos, “Aparos, Geave, "lacwy, 
MibpiSarns, IIpiaros, Sruudaros, Svpaxovoat and Svpaxocios, Papoaros. 


D. Long a in the first syllable of Greek words. 


In the first syllable of primitive words, a is to be considered long in 
the following cases : 
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(1) dissyllabic substantives in -aos, a8 Adds, vads, wpaos, and all their 
derivatives, as MevéAdos, Adopédwy, Adooacos, Kc. 


Obs. In rdds (a peacock) the a of the penultima is always short. 


(2) dissyllabic words in -avds, whose final syllable is accented ; e.g. 
Savds, mavds, Tpavos, paves, and their derivatives. 

Obs. The same rule respecting ss ntity is also given for dissyllabic oxytones in 
-Gés ; although of this termination, besides dads (a firebrand), which has the a long, 


we find only xadés (beautiful), in which the Epic writers almost invariably make the a 
long, but the Attics short. 


(3) The following are to be observed as special examples of a long 
in the initial syllable : 


ayt, “a shore,” to be ecigris ier Ta from a syn, “ surprise,” arp, and all 
its derivatives beginning with aep-, aerds and its compounds, a aévaos, atSwos, 
GiBadjs, ai axe, and aig, together with all its compounds i in ~ait ; apymip, 
ayzyTOS, apyrip, arn, with aryjpws and ernpés, GBdvaros, éxdparos, Says : 
Spaxeérys, Ka Bag, xapaBos and xdpis, Adpivos (fat), Aapivos (a fish), Aapds 
(sweet), xpayos, besides all its derivatives and compounds, as, ¢.g. evmpa- 
yia, and generally also ¢apos, with its compounds. 

Obs. 1 It is self-evident that a, when used in Doric for 7, is long; e. g. duos 
and its compounds, as ‘Apxidayos, &c. Similar forms, however, have passed also 
into the Attic and common language, and are therefore always long; e. g. *AGava 
for ’A6nrG, padtos (Ion. pntdios), opparyls (Ion. ofpryls), rpaxds (Ion. rpnxes), ¢parpa 
(Ion. ¢pHrpy), and others, 

Obs.2 That a is long in forms where it arises by contraction, or has ¢ subscript, 
is already known from the general rules (see above, 39); ¢. g. in "A@yva for Anda, 
dxuw for déxuy, Sadotx0s, &c. 


(2) Long t wm Greek words. 
A. Long in the final syllable. 


I. Termination -i, when not followed by consonants. 


(1) In declension, the termination -¢ is long only in the Ionic form 
of the dat. sing. of subst. in -ts, where ¢ is contracted from u; ¢ g. axotri 
instead of axoiru. 

(2) « is also long when appended to demonstrative pronouns and 
some adverbs, to strengthen their signification; @g. ovrogi, vu, de. 
(below, 239, note). 

Obs. In those adverbs also, which are formed, by means of the termination -t, from 


other words, ¢ is to be regarded as originally and ’properl long. Only those in -aozl, 
and -tori are decidedly short. The shortening of the final « in the others is to be 


regarded as a poetical license ; thus Sophocles has both doraxri and doraxrt in the 
same play (Zid. C. 1646. 1251). 
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II. Termination -w. 


The termination -w is to be considered as long only when it is a col- 
lateral form of the termination -is, gen. -ivos; e.g. deAdiv, SeAdivos, kc. 
The quantity of datives pl. in -v from pers. pronouns is determined by 
their accentuation. 


III. Termination -ts. 


1 Asa nominative-ending - -ts aeons (a) in subst. in -ts, gen. -ivos and 
-iOos 3 €.g. axris, axtivos, pis, pivos, he -18os, &c.—(b) in monosyllabic 
subst. of this termination, as Kis, in the following words, 
which have -i8os 1 in the gen. 3 dwis, apis Barpaxis, KnKis, Kadis, KAnis? 
xvnptis, xpymis, ets. odpayis, oXOLVIs, revbis, papxis, XEtpts, Wndis. 


Obs. The poets, nevertheless, allow themselves to shorten ¢ in some of these ; 
while, on the other hand, a great many, which have not been enumerated here, are 
occasionally used by them with thec long. In some the « is made long by the Ionians, 
and short by the Attics; e.g. Brepapls, xapls, xepapis, troxauls, padavis. 


2 The termination -ts is also long when used by the Jonians in the 
nom. and accus. plur. of words in -ts, instead of -ces and -tas 3 €.g. axotris 
instead of axoirves or axoiteas. 


B. Long ¢ in the penultima. 


1 Of words in -c£, the oblique cases have ¢ long in (a) monosyllables, 
as ppif, dpixas, tf, ixds,, wig, Yixos—(b) dissylables, whose penultima is 
long in the nom., as aie dixos (a rushing), mépdcf, -txos, rérrif, -tyos. 
Except xoireg, -txos, and those which have a A in the middle, as 7A, 
-ixos. 

2 Of words in -ts, all, whose riominative-ending -ts has been given 
as long, retain « long in the oblique cases ; see above, A, 111. 1. 


3 Of those in -uf, cis long in the oblique cases of saguoayllablees : 
e.g. Opi, Opiros. But Aty, AiBos, and NIW, vides, are excepted. 

4 In comparatives in -wy, neut. -cov, the e is, almost without ex- 
ception, long in Attic Greek ; in Homer always short; and in the later 
Epic writers sometimes short and sometimes long. 


5 Respecting the quantity of « in the penultimate syllables of 
verbal forms, the following rules hold : 


(a) Verbs in -ww have ¢ long in the pres. and imperf., and in the aor. 
1 act. and mid., but in all the other forms it is short; e. g. Kpivw, imperf. 
éxpivovy, aor. 1 éxpiva, perf. xéxpixa, perf. pass. xéxptwar, aor. 1 pass. 
axpiOny. 
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Obs. In the two verbs rbw and ¢6lvw, the Epic writers use t long, the Attica 
short. 


(b) Of verbs i In ew, polysyllables always, and dissyllables i penorally 
have long, as eodiuls Koviw, pyviw, pw. Exceptions are aiw 4 per- 
ceive), toi (I eat); and the collateral forms of verbs in -.fw, as ariw, by 
the side of arifw (I dishonour) paoriv, by the side of paori{w (I scourge), 
which have always ¢ short. 

Obs. The poets, however, in these words, frequently shorten the «, as, e.g. éuqpie. 
Hom, /l. 1. 247. In most dissyllables its quantity is arbitrary. 

(c) In mute-verbs, whose monosyllabic root begins with two conso- 
nants; ¢ is long ; e.g. Bow, ONBu, TVviyw, rpiBu. 

(d) Most contracted verbs, of a dissyllabic root, have « long in thé 
initial, and polysy lables also in the middle syllable; e.g. Bivéw, Sivéw, 
Sidaw, Kivéw, vixaw, otyauy, tizaw, Piyzow, and others; so also ayivew, 
axpiBow, éAtviw. 

Obs. On the contrary, cis short in the root-syllable of those contracted verbs which 
are de-ived from short primitives, as adixéw (from dix), ptAéw (from gros). 

(e) Also z is long in the last eye of the perf. 2 of mute- 
verbs; ¢.g. éppixa (from ¢picow), rérptya (from tpifw). In vowel VERS, 
on the contrary, it is short, as SeStace 

6 The following are the rules for the length of ¢ in the ssnulaiiats 
syllables of derivative words: 


(a) Of words in -ta, dissyllables which begin with two consonants 
have t long, as Opia, oria, pAla (except oxia). So also xaXia, dvia, alxia, 
albpia, Kovia, although the last frequently, and avia and ai@pia rarely, 
occur also with a short penultima. 


Obs. The poets also make « long in the penultima of polysyllables in -ca, whose 
antepenultima is long ; ¢.g. dxoporin. 


(b) « is long in dissyllabic and trisyllabic substantives in -wy, gen. 
-ovos, and all proper names in -wy, gen. -tovos; €.9. scans mpiwy, 
Bpaxiwv, "Apdior. As exceptions are to be observed xiwyv, in which the 
« is lengthened only by the ictus and in compounds, and yiwy, which 
always has.short. Also proper names in -wy, which retain w in the 
gen., have ¢ short; e.g. Kpoviwy, gen. Kpoviwvos and K poviovos. 

(c) Proparoxytones in -tAos and -Aov have long; €.g. opidos, ap- 
yiAos, medtAov. 


(d) In properispomena in -tvos the t is necessarily long, as ixrivos, ke. ; 
e e e om - - ay = 
besides in the following proparoxytones: xapivos, voyivoy, xuptvov, a€Awvov, 
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and the two oxytones xaXivos and épivds. In adjectives of this ter- 
mination it is short, except omupw,os, perorwpwos, peonpBptvos, and 
opOpivos, in which (chiefly in the later poets) it varies its quantity to 
suit the nature of the verse. 


(e) Polysyllabic substantives in -wy and -tva have « long; 64. 
Surivy, ativn, tpyactivy, Aiyiva. From these elharivy is excepted. 


(f) Lastly, ¢ (for em) i is long i in words in -irys and -cris, and in proper 
names in -ity; €.g. Smdirys, reyvirys, woNtrts, "Adpodi ity. Except xptrys, 
as formed from the short root «pt. 


(g) Also the following words have ¢ long in the penultima: axovirov, 
vin, €piBos, rapevoninys, Tapixos, xeAidwy, and the proper names Ipa- 
vixos, ‘Evizevs, Evpios, Kdixos, “Ocipts, Bovoipts, Sépipos, and some others, 
as Lepipapes. 


©. Long tin the beginning of Greek words. 


1 Of dissyllabic forms of nouns, with the termination -os, those in 
“tos, -ty0s, -tvos, and -tos, which have either an acute on the final, ora 
circumflex on the penultimate syllable, have « long in the radical aylla- 
ble; ¢.g. xiAds, Wirds, widos, Aipos, aipds, hipds, pivds, Sivos, mpivos, wos, 
xpwos, &c. Except fics (a bow), which has the short vowel. 


2 Also dissyllabic diminutives in -af take « long in the radical syl- 
lable, as is apparent from the accent; e.g. xAtuag, ridag, de. 
Obs. In other dissyllabic substantives also, with the ending -os, the long ¢ in the 


radical syllable is evident from the accent, as gtros, Bpios, picos, oridos, and the like. 
ut in dissyllabic forms of nouns not ending in os, cin the radical syllable, when 


followed by a simple y, is generally long, as in Boiun, Tin, Spins. Only substantives 
formed from short verbal roots in -ua retain the ¢ short, as x\tua, 


3 The quantity of «¢ in verbal roots is determined above, under 
B, 5, a—d (pp. 30, 31). 


4 As special examples with ¢ long in the initial syllable, the follow- 
ing are principally to be adduced : 
. idowat, and its derivatives, as iarpés, dc - iOvs, iaos, Dy, ids, j imepos, 
ivtov, irda, yivouas, yivdokw, Si wn, xX, KpiBr, vin, ory", opihy, Xiros, 
pixpos, pipéopos, and its derivatives, / pry, ypimrevs, Tiwv, wWiaivw, wiper, 
xidtot, and the proper names “ISy, “Ixapos, “Ivaxos, Siddv, TipvvOtos, 
Tirupos, with some others, 
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(3) Long v in Greek words. 


A. Long d in the final syllable. 

I, Termination -v, when not followed by consonants. 

1 In the case-endings of nouns, the final v is always short, except in 
monosyllabic names of letters, as pt, and in the word ypv. Also in voca- 
tives of words in -vs, whose nominative is long, v remains long ; see 
below, mu. 1. 

2 Adverbs in -v are short, but in avrxpu the v is both long and 
short. 

3 In the conjugations, v is long in the 3 pers. sing. imperf. and 
aor. 2 of verbs in -vpe; €.g. Epi, dv. 


II. Termination -vy. 
1 Asa nominative-ending, -vy is long ; e.g. pooovr. 
2 Also, as a termination of accusatives, it is long in those words in 
-vs, whose final syllable is long in the nominative ; see below, ut. 1. 


3 In the conjugations, -vy is long as a termination of the imperf. 
and aor. 2 of verbs in -vpe; ¢.g. epir. 


III. Termination -vs. 


1 Asa nominative-ending, -vs is long (a) in monosyllables, as Spis, 
pos: (b) in polysyllabic oxytones, which take -vos in the gen.; e.g. 
ix bos, yrs, he. : (c) in the two subst. Saris, gen. -vdos (& wax-doll),. 
and xwpus, gen. “180s (a sheaf): (d) in participles of this termination ; 
e.g. Levyvis, Sexvis, ce. 

2 As the termination of the nom. and acc. plur., -vs is long, being 
formed by contraction from -ves and -vas; e. g. oppis instead of odpves and 
odpvas. 

3 In the conjugations, -vs is long as a termination of the 2 pers. 
sing. imperf. and aor. 2 of verbs in -vue; ¢. 9. edeixvis, Epis. 


B. Long v in the penultimate syllable. 
1 In nouns, v is long before the case-ending : 
(a) In words in -w, gen. -ivos, a8 porowy, gen. poocivos. 


(b) In dissyllabic words in -vé, whose penultimate syllable is long by 


nature, and which take « in the genitive, as kjpvé, kjpixos; Soidvs, -vKos. 
3 | 
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Of dissyllables, whose penultima is lengthened by position, BopBvré, 
-txos, and Koxxvé, -vyos, only have v long before the case-ending. 


(c) Of words in -vy, monosyllables only have v long in the deri- 
vative cases; ¢.g. yu, yrds. 

(d) Of words in -vs, only Saris, -vdos, and Kwpis, -vOos, retain the 
long vowel in the derivative cases. 


2 In the conjugations, the following cases of the lengthening of v 
are to be observed: 

(a) Verbs in -vyw and -vpw have long v in the pres. and imperf., and 
in the aor. 1 act. and mid.; in all the remaining forms of these verbs, 
which, however, are of rare occurrence, the vowel is short; e.g. Boadive, 
imperf. éBpadivoy, fut. Bpadiva; dipw, imperf. Zpipov. 

(b) To determine with accuracy the quantity of vin verbs in -vu, 
they must be distinguished into different classes: 


(a2) In verbs in -vw, whose root is monosyllabic, v an the pres. 
and imperf. is used arbitrarily or capriciously,; e.g. hiw and dw, 
iw and _ piu. Only Biw (I rush, to be distinguished from Biv, 
I offer), tiw (I smoothe), and rpiw (I rub off), have always v long; on 
the other hand, in Boise (I overflow), and rive (I hear), v is always 
short. In the fut. and aor. the v of these verbs is always long ; e.g. 
iow, ica, diow, %pioa. Except from this rule BAvw (I bubble), 
xvw (I kiss), zw (I shut my eyes), and wriw (I spit), which have v short 
in the fut. and aor., thus, Bitow, kiow, picw, mricw. Also in the perf. 
and pluperf. act. and paulo-post fut. pass. v is usually long ; on the con- 
trary, tn all the remaining derivative tenses, invariably short ; e.g. bédixa, 
wépuxa; on the conten: also, AéAvxa, and, without exception, eiony, 
A€Atpar; mwervipevos is the only example of v in the perf. pass. 

(8) In verbs in -dw, whose root is polysyllabic, the quantity of v is 
determined by the nature of the preceding syllable; thus, tf the syllable 
preceding v is long, v is common in the pres. and imperf. 1» Out invariably 
long in the derivative tenses ; e.g. kw\ow and note, fut. KwXtow, aor. 
pass. ewdOny, &c. As exceptions to this rule we have apriw (I order), 
éAxuw (I draw), and évrvw (I prepare), in the first of which v is made short 
by the Epic writers, and long by the tragedians; in the second the 
tragedians always make the v short in the derivative tenses, but it is 
sometimes long in the Epic writers, and in the third without exception the 
vis short. On the contrary, vf the syllable before v 78 short, v also remains 
short tn all the tenses; e.g. aviv, pebier, raviw, fut. dvicw, pebbow, 
race. &c. 
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(y) In verbs in -va, - ‘which have a collateral form in -vpt, v is short ; 
e.g. Sexviw and Seixvipt, Spvibw and opvuu, &c. 


(c) In verbs in -vu, vis long in the sing. of the pres. and imperf. 
act., and in all numbers of the aor. 2 act. It is also long in the opt., 
when this is formed by the mere annexation of -ye and -pyv to the root, 
because v in that case stands for w; ¢g. éxdipev, Hom. Jl, xvi. 99; 
daiviro, Hom. Ji. xxiv. 665. The imperat. aor. 2 also, formed with the 
termination -@, has v long; e.g. xAv@c; but shortens it when there is 
a reduplication; ¢. g. xéxAUOt, xéxAtre. The length of v in the partici- 
pial termination -vs has been observed above, 1. 1,d; and this is fol- 
lowed by the fem. in -ica, as appears also from the accent. 


Obs. That the 3d pers. plur. a pe also, when -vact is contracted into -fo., has uv 
long, is self-evident, and indicated also by the accent. 

3 In derivative words, v is long in the penultima, or in the middle 
syllables generally, in the following cases : 


(a) In trisyllabic subst. in -vvy or -wa ; ¢.9. aicxuvy, dpiva, eddirvy. 

Obs. In xoptvn and ropury the v is made long only by the Attic writers, but mostly 
short by Epic poets ; and in 48vy7 it is always short. 

(b) In trisyllabic or polysyllabic words in -vvos, when o does not 
precede this termination ; e.g. BoOivos, xivdivos, Adywvos, evOdvos. 


Obs. Except the compounds in ~yivos, formed from yi} (a woman), which always 
have v short ; ¢.g. dvdpéiyuvos. 


(c) In polysyllabic subst. in -vpa, v is long in proparoxytones, as 
ayxuipa, yépupa, oAvpa, and in xoddAvpa; otherwise always short, as 
Aijpa, Gtpa, and the like. 

(d) v is long in adjectives in -vpos, when "the preceding syllable 
is likewise long ; and short, on the contrary, when the preceding syl- 
lable is short; ¢.g. icxvpos, oifipos; on the contrary, AdpUpos, oxvpos, 
and the like. 


Obs. vin ddpupés is used long by the Attic writers, but short by the Epic writers, 
according to Draco’s rule, which, however, is uncertain, as we have d\wipés in Eurip. 
Troad. 440. 


(ec) vis long in mase. of the first declension in -vrys, fem. -vris, as 
xpeaBurns, &e. 

(f) In the termination -vros, v is long only in trisyllabic subst., 
whose first pyeenie is likewise long, as xwxiros, and the like ; and in 
compound adj. in -Saxpiros and -rpiros (from Saxpiw and ie) as 


addxpivros, arpvros, &c, . 
—2 
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(g) vis long in adverbs in -vdov, as wpvdev. 


(h) Besides these, observe also the following special cases with long 
v in the middle syllables: 

dpapiyy, tuy7, oAoAvyy, and odovywv, wpvyy, together with dpipev, 
aury, and avréw; also, eiAvdalw, eiAvos or vos, byvin, epixw, KéAvqos, 
Addipov, A€ripov, waripos, witvpov, yyrvOov; lastly, all derivatives 
from piOos and Oupds, as roAvpvOos, abvpos, and the like. 

To these may be added the proper names: “ABvdos, Aiavyrys, vAp- 
dpvaos, Apyiras, Bypiros, BiBives, Acovicos, "Eviw, "Evicdw, KapBions, 
Képxvpa, Ilaxuvos. 


C. Long v at the beginning of Greek words. 


1 v is long in dissyllabic neuters in -vAov, as the accent also proves ; 
é.g. pvdov, axvAoy, &. From this tidov forms an exception. 

2 v is long in dissyllabic oxytones in -vAos, -vzos, and -vvos; as 
XvA0s, Oupos, xpupos, gvvos, &c. Except wAitvos, which always has v 
short. : 

3 v is long in dissyllabic paroxytones in -vpzy and -vry, as hinn, 
Cupy, povy. 

4 In neuters in -vpa, derived from verbs in -vw, the quantity is 
regulated by the form of the root (see above, B, 2, b). In dissyllables of 
this kind, the quantity is indicated by the accent, as in xvpa, but we 
have rhipa. The polysyllables are mostly long, as apriua, éAvpa, 
etAyua, (Opupa. 

5 In dissyllabic neuters in -os, the quantity of v is likewise learned 
in most cases from the accent; most of them are long, as yixos, xidos, 
oxuros; but some short, as orivyos, rpicos. 


6 The quantity of v in verbs in -¥w has been treated of above 
(B, 2, b), and in verbs in -vvw and -vpw (B, 2, a). It only remains, therefore, 
that we consider the case where v appears in the root-syllable of mute 
and contracted verbs, and to this the following rules apply : 


@) In mute verbs from a monosyllabic root, v is always long; 
e.g. Wine, Bpixe, rid, &c. TAidw alone has v short. 


(b) In contracted verbs v is long when the verb i is formed from a long 
primitive, as xypow (from kipos), Avréw (from dom) Oipooper (from 
Gipos), &c. On the contrary, v is short in those i in -€w, Which exist only 
as a conateral form to a liquid verb, as kUpew to xipu, 


ad 
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>. Obs. It is self-evident that those formed from short roots retain the short vowel, 
as, ¢.g. orv'yéw (from oriyos). 
7 Of special words with long v in the root-syllable, the following 
deserve notice : 


, Ypos, Guraxos, Kodds, down, pvedos, piKpdopat, pupauva, pow, wyy, 
TueXos, mveria, ios, rupapis, rupds, oiKov, oupryt, opipa, Tpvyuv, Tupds, 
uBos, vAn, dvry, Pvodw, xpvods, Yvxy, to which may be added piedds, 
avedos, for Homer at least uses these words as dactyls, though other 
poets leave the first syllable short. 

We have also the proper names: Avdds, Mugos, Mupw, Srpipuy, 
Todevs, Tupu. 

Obs. Monosyllables, as puis, fs, or Us, and rip, have the long vowel in the mono- 
syllabic forms, consequently in the nom. and acc., but shorten it in the dissyllabic 
— and in compounds derived from them ; ¢.g. niiés, wioxrévos, ciBuryns, xipdypa, 

Final remark.—In assigning general rules, as well as in the enu- 
meration of special words, we have above adduced only the fundamental 
forms, and have passed over their derivatives, in order that further space 
might not be unnecessarily devoted to this subject. It may be sufficient, 
therefore, to remark here, that the quantity of the primitive is in general 
transferred to its derivative; as, ¢.g. Xpuces, and therefore xpueeos : 
AeAvpas, and therefore also Atrds, aAtros, Atots; but AvoyweAys, accord- 
ing to the analogy of iow. 


B. Accents. 


40 The accent is the sharp or elevated sound with which 
some one of the last three syllables of a Greek word is regularly 
pronounced, and is called accordingly the “acute accent,” accentus 
acutus, o€eta mpoawdia, o€vs tovos. It is indicated by a line sloping 
to the right over the vowel, or second vowel of the diphthong, by 
which the accentuated syllable is articulated. 


41 Every other syllable is supposed to have the “grave 
accent” (Sapeta mpoowdia), which, when expressed, is marked by 
a line sloping to the left. 


42 The acute accent may stand on the ultima, penultima, or 
antepenultima of a word. 


43 Words are called oxytone when the acute is on the ultima, 
as xpitns; paroxytone, when on the penultima, as Acyos; and pro- 
parozytone, when on the antepenultima, as tumrdpevos. 
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44 Paroxytone and proparoxytone words are called barytones. + 


45 When an ozytone word occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
its last syllable becomes barytone, and the accent is sloped to the 
left; thus we write: ef 7) pntpuin wepixadAns "HepiBoa. These 
words are said to be “inclined” (éyxAwopeva, Anecd. Bekk. 1142), 
and must be carefully distinguished from the enclitics (éyxAutexa), 
of which we shall speak directly. 


46 The only other case, in which the grave accent is ex- 
pressed, is when it is combined with the acute in a contracted syl- 
lable, made up of two vowel-syllables, the former of which has the 
acute accent. Thus, if ¢cAéo is contracted into ¢iA@, or didA€ovea 
into diAovaa, the grave of the second, as well as the acute of the 
first vowel, is expressed in the circumflex which is placed over the 
contracted syllable’. This combined accent is written or ~; and 
when the original form was paroxytone, the resulting word is called 
perispomenon (mreptomapevov); when proparorytone, the new word 
is called properispomenon (mpoTepiomrapevov). 


47 In proparoxytona, and therefore in properispomena, the 
Jast syllable is always short: and if the last syllable is short, and 
the penultima, being long by nature, is also accentuated, the word 
must be properispomenon. Thus we have padrdov, capua, &e., and 
though rule 46 does not apply, we have éora@ros from éotadros, 
and Nypjdes from Nnpnides. But in a crasis like tdAda for ta 
adxa or yére for xai ore, the paroxytone word is not altered, unless 
a diphthong results, as in todpyov for 76 Epyov?, 


48 In reference to accentuation, as and ot are considered 
short, except in cases where etymology teaches that there was an 


1 The only exception to this in the contraction of a final syllable is the accentua- 
tion of dded\gidots, Ovyarpidots, of which the uncontracted forms, according to all the 
grammarians (Theodos. p. 30, 12; Joann. Alex. p. 6, 21; Arcad. p. 175, 9), were written 
adeAgpideds, Ouyarpideds, &c. 

2 On this subject, however, there is great difference of opinion. The rule given 
above is maintained by F. A. Wolf, Analect, Lilter. 11. p. 434, but is neglected by I. 
Bekker and E. C. Schneider, who have read more MSS. than any editors of Greek 
books, and who consistently write rofpyov, rd\Xa, rdvdov, &c. It is also disputed by 
the latest grammarian, Rost. It seems to us that all three modes of accentuating the 
crases involve specific difficulties, that is, whether we write rdA\a, rodpyov; 7ddAa, 
Totpyov; or ré\da, Todpyov; but that Wolf's compromise avoids the most glaring 
incongruities, namely, those of writing xdua, xray, rdpa on the one hand, or rodpyor 
on the other. 
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original longer form, as in the infin. -évae for -éwevar, and the optat. 
-at for -ee, and the locative -oc for -o#. Thus we distinguish 
between olxoz, ‘‘ houses,” and olxos, ‘at home,’ though compounds 
of wadat throw back their accent, as mpémrada, &c. Aristoph. Eq. 
1154. In the second and third declension -ws is regarded as 
short, or as forming a synizesis with the preceding e; thus we 
have Mevédews, trovews, Ke. 


49 When the last syllable is long by position only, and the 
penultima long by nature, it is held that the word may be propert- 
spomenon, although, under the same circumstances, it could not be 
proparoxytone ; thus, we might write Anueva€, but not “Immlava€. 


50 The accentuation depends upon the etymology or form of 
the word. For example, the sharp sound produced by a consonan- 
tal affix is naturally marked by the acute accent. Thus, the accen- 
tuation discriminates the root in dix-y and 70t-x«n. 


51 The following are the chief rules for practice in the accen- 
tuation of inflexions. 


a. In Nouns, the accent of the oblique cases is always on 
the same syllable as in the nominative, unless some one of the 
general rules prohibits this. Thus we have capa, cwparos, but 
copatov; avOpwrros, avOpwrot, tpamela, tpamebat, éEovaia, éEou- 
ciat, but avOpwrov, avOpwrwv, tparétns, tparelav, eEovorav ; 
YOpos, KMpov, Yapor, ywpwv ; edzris, Edrridos, éXrrides, EAmridwy; and 
so forth. But femin. adj. and participles retain the accent on the 
same syllable as in the masc.; thus we have dfsas, podias (but 
*Podias, “ Rhodian women”’), madevduevar. | 

a. In the first declension the gen. plural is always perispome- 
non, because -ov is here a contraction from -awv. ‘The only excep- 
tions to this rule are femin. adj. and participles like a€iwv, podvwv 
(but “Podiay, “of the Rhodian women’’), madevouéevwv, and the 
subst. yonorwvy (from ypnorns, “a lender”) apvwy (from aun, “an 
anchovy’’), to distinguish them from the genitives.of ypnorés, “good,” 
“useful,” and aguys, “out of shape;” éryciwy (from érncias, the 
name of certain trade-winds), and yAovvwy (from yAouvns, ‘a wild- 
boar’). The vocative singular, which represents the crude-form, 
throws back its accent in dée7rora, and circumflexes the penultima 
in words like zrodtra. The nom. and voc. plural have the accent 
on the same syllable as the nom. sing., but when the penultima is 
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long and bears the accent, the word becomes properispomenon in- 
stead of paroxytone; thus from atpa, €dala, we have avpat, éAaias. 


&. For the same reason, the gen. and dat. of all numbers are 
perispomena in the first and second declensions, when the nom. is 
orytone; for épOijs, 6p9@, are contractions from op80-yas, opGo-i. 


c. In the third declension, monosyllabic nouns are oxytone in 
the gen. and dat. sing. and in the dat. plural, and perispomena in 
the gen. and dat. dual, and in the gen. plural: the other cases 
retain the accent on the root-syllable: thus we have yelp, yepos, 
xEpl, XEpa, KElpa, XEepwv, xepol. But if the noun be oxytone and of 
more than one syllable, the accent will fall on the penultima in the 
oblique cases, which will be paroaytone or properispomenon, accord- 
ing to the natural quantity of the penultima. If the noun be not 
oxytone, the gen. dual and plural will be parozxytone, the other 
oblique cases proparoxytone. 


To these rules there are the following exceptions: 


c. 1 Monosyllabic participles maintain the accent on the root- 
syllable; thus we have otras, oravros, oTavtwy, Tact; wy, Gyros, 
évTwY, ovct. 

c. 2 Ten monosyllabic nouns are paroxytone in the gen. plur. 
and the gen. and dat. dual: 7 das, 6 dues, 6 7 Aus, TO Kpas, TO ovs, 
On Tais, 6 ons, 0 Tpws, 7 pas, Td Hus, gen. pl. Sadwv, Suadwv, 
Gawv, xpatwy, wTwv, Traidwy, céwv, Tpowr, Padwov, Purwv. 

c. 3 The adjective mds in the sing. follows the rule for mono- 
syllabic nouns, but retains its accent on the root-syllable in the 
plural. 


c. 4 The interrogative ris, rivos, is accentuated throughout on 
the first syllable, and the indefinitive ris, tivos, when it takes an 
accent, i3 oxytone throughout. 


c. 5 Polysyllables in -np, -épos, when they drop the e, are ac- 
centuated according to the rule of monosyllables; thus we have 
matpos, tatpt for aatépos, watépt; for the same reason we have 
KUMV, KUVvOS, Kuvi for KUOvOS, KUOVL; Sépy, Sopos or Soupes, Sopi or 
Soupé for Soparos ; and ‘youu, ryouvos for yovatos ; though the genitive 
plurals are dovpwy, yovvwyr. 


c. 6 The irregular yuvy is accentuated throughout like yeip. 
c 7 Ovdeis, undeis, make ovdeves, avdevi, undevos, pndevi. 
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c. 8 The contracted nouns ¢péap, oréap (orp), dis (ols), 
Opaik (@pak), give us Pontos, Ponti; atntos, ornti; olos, ot; 
Opaxds, Opaxi; but gap gives Hpos, Hpt. 

In the vocative of the third declension, cc. 1, only barytone 
substantives shorten the 7 or w of the termination ; but even oxytone 
adjectives are liable to this: thus we have yépov, evxreés; but & 
Touny, @ aratov. 


cc. 2. Only barytone compounds throw back the accent when 
the last syllable is shortened; thus we have "Ayapeyuvov, a’rapxes ; 
but Maydop, ‘lagop. 
| Exceptions to cc. 1 are “Azroddov, HdceiSor, omTEp, WaTEp, avep, 
Saep, elvatep, Ouyatrep; exceptions to cc. 2 are compounds in -¢pwy 
and -wp, as Bapvdpov, tavroxparop. 


52 $8.1 The general rule for the accentuation of Verbs is 
the following: the accent falls as nearly as may be on the root- 
syllable. 


8. 2 Accordingly, if the form has more than two syllables, 
and if the ultima is short, the verb will be proparoxytone ; if the 
ultima is long, paroxytone ; if there is a contraction in the former 
case, propertspomenon; if in the latter, perispomenon; hence we 
have A¢cizrovat, Nelrret, Pirovat, Pirei, waiwdeve, mpocdhepe, Kxata- 
Aetrw. 


The special rules, which seem like exceptions to this general 
rule, are the results of absorptions, which etymology explains. 
They are as follows: 


a. The aor. infin. in -éoOat, the perf. infin. in -évas, the aor. 
infin. in -oas, and the perf. infin. pass. in -@ae (when in the two 
latter cases the penultima is not long by nature), are always 
paroxytone. 


b. The aor. infin. in -ety, the aor. imper. in -od, and the aor. 
subj. pass. in -@, -7s, -7, are always perispomena. 

c. The aor. and perf. infinitives excepted in (a), and the aor. 
subj. pass. in -dyev, -7Te, -@o1, are always propertspomena. 

Thus the student will distinguish between zro:joas 3 sing. 1 aor. 


opt. act. (above, 48), sroujoac 1 aor. infin. act. (c), and aninaes 
2 sing. 1 aor. imper. middle (general rule). 
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d. In parathetic compounds with augmented tenses the accent 
does not stand on the preposition, unless the augment is omitted in 
poetry; thus we have mpoécyov, wapeiyov, amnyov, but expevyor, 
mapexov. If the augment is omitted in a simple form, the accent is 
transferred to the root-syllable, as in €Aczre, Acre. 


e. In the imperative aorist the following forms are oxytone, 
contrary to rule 8. 1: eizé, evpé, EXO€, AaBE; but dredGe, a7roraBe, 
&e. 

The participles follow the rules of nouns in regard to their 
oblique cases: the active participles of verbs in -pe, the aorists in 
-wy, -eds, and the perfects in -ws, being always oxytone in the nomi- 
native, and the perfect passive in -yeévos being always paroxytone. 

Obs. The student will do well to bear in mind that a contraction 
of the termination does not affect the accent of the previous syllable: 


thus we have retyos, re‘yeos, reiyous : eptree, Epite. For the exceptions 
to this see below, 169, obs. 


53 It has been remarked above, that all oxytones are barytoned, 
when they appear in connexion with other words in the middle of 
a sentence. Besides this connexion between the accentuation of 
words and the cadence of the sentence in which they appear, there 
are other peculiarities of accentuation which are explicable from the 
same principles. We refer to the doctrine of proclitics and enclitics. 
These are certain little words, which so entirely take their colour 
from the sentence in which they appear, that they are not conceived 
capable of any separate existence. They are called proclitics, when 
they stand before, and enclitics, when they follow, the word on 
which they depend, and to which they are, as it were, attached. 


54 The Proclitics are the cases of the article which terminate 
in a vowel: 6, 7, of, ai, and the particles ei, év, eis (és), é« (€£), ov 
(ove), ws. These little words are supposed to form a part of the 
words which follow them: just as if we wrote darnp, ovynpiv, for 
0 TaTHp, ovx Huiv. Proclitics receive an accent when they become 
emphatic by post-position or otherwise: as xaxav Gf, Beds ds, was 
yap ov; or ot Aéyw, @ avdpes ’AOnvaiot, od. 

Although the other prepositions may seem to stand in the same 
combination, as es, év, and é&, with the cases of their nouns, their 
consonantal commencement, or heavier forms, exhibit them as 
oxytones, 
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55 The Fnclitics are: 


a. The pres. indic. of etué and dul, except the 2 sing. ef and 
pys- 

6. The oblique cases sing. of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd personal 
pronouns, and the oblique cases dual, with the plural cases, except 
odayv and odas, of the third personal pronoun. 


c. All cases of the indefinite tis, the interrogative being 
always accentuated with the acute even in the nom., as though it 
were an initial syllable (above, 51, c. 4). 


d. The indefinite adverbs zrws, 27, trol, rrov, 710i, mroGév, rroré. 


e. The conjunctions 1, ré, Toi, Onv, yé, Ké (wév), w (viv), 
ép, pa, together with the local suffix -de. Of these rol is some- 
times proclitic as well as enclitic: thus we have rou yap rot. The 
following are the main rules respecting the enclitics: 


a. If an enclitic follows an oxytone, the acute accent is restored : 
as opOos 71s. 


8. If it follows a proparoxytone, or properispomenon, it affects 
the last syllable with an acute accent: as évaicé pe, SjAOV ws, OF 
as in the line of Homer (Z1. 11. 497): 


Sxoivov Te Lawrov Te wokvavnuov T ’Erewvov. 


But after a paroxytone, perispomenon, or oxytone, the enclitic merely 
loses its accent, as in dydpa pot, Oewv tus, Tis Tore; 


y- If it follows a proclitic, it affects it with an acute accent ; as 
el TLS, @OTTEP. 


6. If two or more enclitics occur in succession, an accent may 
be added for every three syllables: as ef rep Tis ce pot pnoiv wore, 
where et arep tis and tis oe oe are considered to be successive pro- 
parorytona. The old grammarians (Arcadius, p. 146) lay it down 
as a rule that in this case every enclitic takes the accent of the 
following, so that the last alone remains unaccentuated ; but modern 
critics prefer the method which we have adopted (see Géttling, 
Accent. § 47, vi1.). In the editions there is a good deal of incon- 
sistency in consequence of this difference of opinion. 

The main rules with regard to the enclitics are liable to the 
following exceptions. — 
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(a) If an enclitic of more than one syllable follows a paroxytone 
word, it retains its proper accent; thus we have jy Aoyos more 
évavtios odiot. It is proposed to extend this to the case of a 
perispomenon which involves the paroxytone; a8 in pucw Tia. 
This rule of course includes the properispomena in £ and, as 
doit éori, enpv& éorl, which were probably parowytona originally. 
The grammarians (Arcad. p. 140) would retain the accent of mono- 
syllable enclitics in these cases, writing, for example, ounruF pod, 
but there is no sufficient authority for this. 

(6) If the vowel which ought to receive the inclined accent is 
elided, some enclitics retain their tone, as in 7roAXol 8 eiolv, radas 
mor éorl, but und ot (Hom. Jl. x1. 442). 


(c) Personal pronouns retain their accent after a preposition, as 
wept cod, mapa aol, mpos oé. 

(d) eiué, which in that case throws back its accent in the 3 pers. 
sing. éore, is not an enclitic, when it signifies “there is,” “it is 
allowed or possible’’ (= é€eorc), or when it stands at the beginning 
of a sentence or after adr’, €f, ovK, yn, ws, Kal, wév, Ort, TOD, TOUT’, 
as ore Oecs, “it is a god,” gor ovrws, “it is 80,” dors pot, “ there 
is to me,” ie. “I have,’’ gore wWeiv, “it is possible to see,” ov« 
éott, TOUT EorTey. 


(ec) nc retains its accent, when it is separated from the con- 
text by punctuation, as in 6 avrdés 5é, paciv, ove adiKds ori. 

(f) tls retains its accent at the beginning of a new sentence, 
and some modern editors write rivés, when it signifies ‘several 
persons,” as etol rivés. Hermann (de em. rat. p. 69) has some rules 
respecting the accentuation of @rive and dytiwy, which he has not 
observed in his own editions. 


Obs. For the drawing back of the accent in the case of oxytones, 
which suffer elision, see below, Art. 138. 


§ VII. Stops. 


56 In addition to the accents, which depend both on the word 
and on the sentence, the Greeks have several other marks to assist 
the reader, some of which refer to words alone, and others to the 
members of the sentence only. These are ~ 
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a. for the word: 

The apostrophe, which marks an elision, as in am’ d\dwv for 
Gro GNAWY. . 

The coronis, which marks a crasis, as in tapyvpuy for 76 
apryuptov. 

The dieresis, which marks a division between two vowels, as in 
aloow. 


6. for the sentence: 


The full stop, as in wpaypa. 
The colon, as in wpaypa’ 
The comma, as in mparypa, 

The interrogation, as in wpayya; 


The names, x@dov (“ limb,” ‘ member’’) and «dua (“ a section’’) 
refer to the parts of the sentence over which the influence of the 
stop extends: for the same reason, the full stop, which governs the 
whole sentence, is called a period. A similar mode of speaking is 
adopted by the Jews, who call their accents, which are modes of 
punctuation, kings, emperors, &c., according to their domain in the 
sentence. The note of interrogation was not introduced till the 9th 
century A.D, Modern editors do not hesitate to use the note of 
admiration, as @ Taév Trapéyvrwy Kaxav! ped, ped! or to include quo- 
tations between inverted commas, and though there is no ancient 
authority for either, the practice is very convenient, and is quite 
justifiable on general grounds. 


PART IL. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


§ I. Divisions of the Subject. 


57 In Etymology three subjects come under discussion. First, 
the proper classification of different kinds of words; secondly, the 
principles which guide the analysis or dissection of an individual 
word; and thirdly, the pathology of words, or the changes which 
are introduced into their structure by the contact of incompatible 
articulations. 


§ II. Classification of Words. 


58 In the Indo-Germanic languages all words may be com- 
prised in two general classes: the PRONOUNS, or words which indi- 
cate space or position (puncta, extremitates, and lineamenta); and 
the WORDS CONTAINING ROOTS, which express the positional rela- 
tions of general attributes. 


59 In the former class, we find words, declinable or indeclina- 
ble, as the case may be, without any admixture with the other 
element of language. 

Words of the latter class require the addition of at least one pro- 
nominal suffix to make them words. 


60 For this reason, we term the PRONOUNS or positional words, 
the organizing, constituent, or formative element of inflected lan- 
guage, and the ROOTS the material element. 


61 By pronominal additions of a perfectly analogous nature, 
the same root becomes either a NOUN or a VERB, that 1s, it expresses 
either a thing, or an acting, or result of acting. The only etymo- 
logical difference between the noun and the verb is this—that the 
pronominal suffixes, which mark the inflexions of the noun, are 
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fixed or adverbial, while those which mark the persons of the verb 
are themselves capable of inflexion. When they lose this inde- 
pendent power of inflexion they become intermediate affixes, and 
the crude verb is then capable of receiving a set of case-inflexions, 
so that it becomes a noun. This sort of noun is called a participle. 


62 As, then, the noun and verb spring from the same roots, 
or material part of language, and as their pronominal or positional 
affixes are strictly analogous, it is unnecessary to consider them as 
different parts of speech in an etymological classification; and the 
eight syntactical parts of speech when thus considered will fall into 
two great classes, represented by the following table : 

Etymological. Syntactical. 
Preposition 
Formative element, or pronoun - Sai aes 
ronoun 
Numeral 
Adjective 
Material element combined Noun Gihetantive 
with pronoun ici 
: { Verb 7 


The Interjection is either an unmeaning cry or the vocative case 
ofa noun. The Adverbs are either pronominal words or cases of 
nouns. The Prepositions and Conjunctions are pronominal adverbs 
performing certain functions in regard to the construction of nouns 
and the connexion of sentences. The Numerals are adjectives in 
Syntax, though etymologically pronouns. In a grammar it is not 
necessary to take any distinct notice of the Interjection, which has 
only an occasional influence on the syntax (see below, 453, ee, 8). 
The Adverb is important, both in its form (259 sqq.) and in its syn- 
tactical use (435 sqq.). The Preposition appears in syntax as an 
important supplement to the cases (470 sqq.). And the Conjunction 
contributes to the machinery of co-ordinate and subordinate sen- 
tences (Syntax, Chapter Iv.). 


§ II. Analysis of Words. 


63 The analysis of words depends upon our ability to discri- 
minate between the positional and material elements of language. 
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64 Some of the roots are of positional or pronominal origin ; 
but the analysis of a word does not inquire into the origin of its 
separate parts: it is satisfied with proving that they are separate. 


65 In the Greek, as in other languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family, the root is a monosyllable or quasi-monosyllable, which 
appears as the variable part in a number of words which are other- 
wise identical. In compound words there are two or more of such 
roots, but their disintegration is a different, and easier, task than 
that which we are now describing. 


66 We conclude a priori that the constant part in the identical 
forms, which are thus varied by differences of root, is of pronominal 
origin; and we find on examination that all the elements of it can 
be referred to one or other of the primitive pronouns. 


67 There are three primitive relations of position: here, near 
to here, and there; or juxta-position, proximity, and distance. 


68 The three primitive articulations, which are used to ex- 
press these three relations of position, are the three primitive tenues 
II, ©, T, pronounced pa, qva, ta ; which we shall call the first, second, 
and third pronominal elements. 


69 Whatever syllable, in the constant or positional accompani- 
ments of roots, either contains one of these elements, or can be 
proved to have been derived from it, is to be explained in the same 
way as the pronominal element itself. 


70 The first pronominal element, denoting juxta-position or 
here, is used to express (a) the first personal pronoun; (4) the first 
numeral; (c) the point of departure in motion. 


71 The second pronominal element, denoting proximity or 
nearness to the here, is used to express (a) the second personal pro- 
noun ; (bd) the relative pronoun; (c) the reflexive pronoun. 


72 The third pronominal element, denoting distance, is used 
to express (a) the third personal pronoun; (6) negation; (c) sepa- 
ration. 

73 The first pronominal element appears in Greek under the 
forms 7ra and ya only. 


74 The second pronominal element, being originally a com- 
pound of guttural and labial, may present any form of the guttural, 
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and any form of the labial (see above, 18,7) except ua, which is 
strictly appropriated to the first element. The derivation is in each 
case 80 easy, that no confusion can take place. The greatest appa- 
rent difficulty arises from the appearance of r, 0, or & only, instead 
of the combination rs, 6c, ds representing the sound 7. But this is 
only an apparent difficulty, for the original form presents itself in 
the first stage of the investigation. 


_ % The third pronominal element appears only as ra or va, the 
remaining dental articulations being appropriated to replace the ~ 
sibilants, which result from the guttural part of the second element. 
The form va is sometimes transposed to ay according to 19, b, i, 
and the v often evanesces, according to 85, 106, 114. 


76 The dental sibilants, which have attached themselves as 
secondary forms to the second element, obtain a fixed value in the 
articulations pa or Aa, which imply motion either to or from. 


77 If any one of the elements of position is combined with 
pa= a, it indicates motion and continuation in a direction of which 
the element in question represents the point nearest to the subject ; 
and by subjoining any one of the pronominal elements to any other 
of them, we denote a motion or continuation from the position 
denoted by the first of these combined elements towards that 
denoted by the second of them: and so on if there are more’. 


78 The following are some important exemplifications of this 
principle. 


Pronominal Words and Forms. 


ara-pa (= 1 + pa), “motion from here.” 

a[a|-po-rl (= 1+ pa + 3), “motion from here to there.” 

ta-pa (3 + pa), “ motion from thence.” 

ta-Fa (3+2), “motion from thence to this neighbourhood,” i.e. 
“approximation.” (This combination is used to express the 
number 2.) 

ta-Fa-pa (3 + 2+ pa), “motion from the point gained in the last 
combination.” (This combination is used to express the num- 
ber 3.) 


1 This principle was first elucidated in the New Cratylus, § 131. 
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ta-ros (3 + 3), “thence to there” (used to express the superlative, 
a8 Tapa expresses the comparative). 

pe-ta (1+3), “companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
panionship.”’ 

a-pa (2 +1), “conjunction.” 


Root-words. 


79 In exemplifying the analysis of words containing roots, we 
may select one which will show to the student how the pronoun 
may become applicable to the formation of a root; and consequently 
how the formative element may resolve itself into the material. 
The first pronominal combination mentioned above—namely, 7ra-pa 
—appears as the root of a large and important class of words, de- 
noting actions which, in the strictest sense, imply and express their 
emanation from the subject as opposed to the object. The full in- 
vestigation of this and other like procedures, belongs to a higher 
field than elementary grammar. It will be sufficient in this place 
to represent the facts as phenomena. 


7a-pa, pronominal word or preposition, “ from the side of.” 

wé-pa-v (1+ pa+3 =A +3), adverb, “on the other side.” 

me-pa-w, verb, “to pass over.” 

qt-77-pa-oKxw, “to cause to pass over,”—“ to sell.” 

ar-pi-ryos (A + 2+ 3), noun, “an outward action.” 

1-pa-yyw = mpacow (A+2+2), verb, “to perform such an action.” 

T-pa-y-pa-T = mpay-pevt- (A +2+[1+3]), verbal noun, “such an 
action considered in reference to its performance.” 

m-pa-y-pa-ri-xo-s (A +2+[1+3+42]), adjective, ‘a person capa- 
ble of acting.” 

w-pa-y-pa-teia (A +2+[1+3+42]), subst., “ procedure.” 

mpary-ols = mpakis (A +2+42), “acting,” and go on. 


§ IV. Pathology. 


80 From this short specimen it will be seen that the analysis 
of words, or the search for roots, presumes some knowledge of the 
legitimate interchanges or commutations of letters. The explana- 
tion of this tendency to change is called the Pathology (4 wadono- 


ae 


id 
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yin) of a language, or the doctrine of the Affecttons (aan), to 
which it is liable. The word wa@os might in itself denote any 
change in the root or inflexion of a word, in which case Pathology 
would include the third as well as the second part of this grammar. 
But we employ the term, as the older grammarians did, in a nar- 
rower sense to denote those changes, which, whether or not intro- 
duced by the process of inflexion, leave the signification of the 
word just as it would have been, if no such change had taken place. 
Thus there is a difference of form only, and not of meaning, between 
the common words yéypappat, éAXclrw, TUITTwv, Kc. and their ori- 
ginal and complete types yéeypad-pat, év-Aetw, TUTTOVT-s, &c. In 
this narrower application, Affections are either euphonic, when they 
arise from the general repugnance of the Hellenic articulation to 
certain contacts or contiguities of sounds; dialectical, when they 
spring from the preference in certain tribes or certain districts of 
Greece for this or that sound or combination of sounds; and metrical, 
when the exigencies of some prevalent form of verse-composition 
have produced an influence on the structure of the language, as when 
the Homeric hexameter necessitated or suggested certain alterations 
in the measure of syllables. It is mainly to the first of these, or 
the euphonic affections of the Greek language in general, that the 
student’s attention ought to be directed in a grammar like the 
present. 


81 That letters pronounced by the same organ may be com-. 
muted for one another, is a fact which our daily experience teaches 
us: and no man can be acquainted thoroughly with his own lan- 
guage without having had his attention drawn to sundry changes 
resulting from dialectical differences of pronunciation, or an atten- 
tion to what is called Zuphony. The Pathology of the Greek lan- 
guage, of which we are about to speak, is not a treatise on Greck 
Dialects, but an explanation of phenomena in the language gene- 
rally; a discussion which involves not only the question of dialects, 
but also those referring to the mutilations and corruptions which, 
according to the leading principles of Hellenism, may be expected 
to take place. The Affections are generally divided into the follow- 
ing classes: (a) quantitative (cata méocov), when the word is in- 
creased or diminished; and these are (1) mpdc@eous and adaipeats, 
addition or diminution at the beginning ; (2) évrévOeous and cvyxom, 
Insertion or contraction in the middle; (3) zrapaywyn and aroxorn, 

4—2 
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addition or curtailment at the end: (5) qualitative («ard arovdv), or 
the interchange of sounds: (c) local («ata réov), (1) perabects, 
transposition, (2) tujots, or separation of compounds. All these 
belong to both consonants and vowels. T’o consonants alone belong 
SirAkactacpos or doubling, and avadurAactacpuos or reduplication. 
To vowels alone belong cuvadorpn or contraction, and éxracus or 
lengthening. 


A. Affections of Consonants. 


82 A consonant may be changed either (I) at the end; (II) in 
the middle; or (III) at the beginning of a word. In the first of 
these cases, the change will proceed from some absolute law of the 
language operating on a previous alteration: in the second, from 
the letters which precede or follow: in the third, there is either a 
prosthesis or prefix, which seems arbitrary until it is explained, or 
some change within the word, which brings into operation the rules 
of the second case. | 


(I) Affections of Final Consonants. 


83 It is an absolute law of the Greek language that no word 
can end with a mute, or with any other consonant than the three 
semi-vowels o, vy, p. For those, which terminate in & and 4, are 
always combinations of a guttural or labial with 5. And if we 
meet with ovx, ovx, and éx, we must remember that the two former 
never occur at the end of a sentence, or before a consonant; and: 
that the latter is always prefixed to some word beginning with a 
consonant. In fact ove or ovy is a mutilation of ov-«e, for which 
we have ovy/, and éx or é£ represents é-xes: and being thus affected 
by the words which immediately follow them, these monosyllables 
are proclitic (above, 54). 

Obs. This general rule applies only to Greek words ; foreign proper 
names, like @ev@ (Plat. Phedr. p. 188), ByA, Aawydr, AaBid, *laxwB, 
"Ioadx, XepovBip, and the like, are written as mere transcriptions from 


the original languages. 


84 Of the other three consonants which may be finals, v is 
often a representative of s, or contains it by absorption (95), and 
p is of comparatively rare occurrence. Moreover, when ¢ is the 
final letter, it must not be preceded by a dental or the liquid v 
(92, 93). | 
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85 The letters v, s, which are of most frequent occurrence at 
the end of words, are themselves of such a weak and fleeting con- 
sistency, that they often become inaudible, and are omitted in 
writing. Even the final -v very often passes away into final -a, as 
in the accusatives of the third declension, and it is a rule that -vr- at 
the end of a word must become a, i.e. the 7 cannot stand, and the 
y evanesces: see below (107). This is called apocope (atroxomn) or 
apobole (amroBodn). The moveable v is commonly termed v éded- 
xvotixoy, or ‘“y attached,” as if it were an arbitrary and secondary 
adjunct. But this is known to be an erroneous doctrine. 


We find a moveable » in 

a. datives plural in -ow, together with dup, vupw, ov, 
and yy ; 

b. 3 pers. in -ovpy, as TiOnoww, TUmrovoty (but not the Doric form 
in -yrs) ; 


c. 3 pers. sing. in -ev, as érupev, Térudev, and sometimes the 
3 pers. plup. in ec for ee; 


d. in tavtd-v, toaovTo-v, TowiTo-v, in Attic Greek. 


e. in the suffixes -ovw, -Oev, -pwv, and in certain particles, such 
Q8 Kev, VY, Tad, voodiy, evexev, Erertev, KC. 


f. in the numeral elxoow, but not in its dialectical forms 
éelxoos OF elxaTt. 


The final y distinguishes wépav, “on the other side, beyond” 
(as wépay Oaracons, trépay Stamrdeiv), from zépa (compar. mepai- 
répw), “farther”? in place or time, or metaphorically, as mépa tov 
ééovros, tod xatpov. The MS. of Philodemus gives us zrépa for 
this sense, and avrurépas appears as another form of avtimépay, 


We find a moveable ¢ at the end of é€, mentioned above, and in 
the following indeclinable words: arpéuas, eusas, npeuas, adls, 
HEX pS, EXpLS, TrOARAKIS, HecoTyUS, oTws. Thus Euripides has atpé- 
pas, Plato drpepa; gurras is found in the Attic poets, gua in Pindar 
and the Alexandrian writers, é7rns in Homer; ypéuas appears in 
Apollonius Rhodius ; av@ in Callimachus, but av6¢ in Homer is for 
avroOs; for uwéxpes and adypis, see Lobeck ad Phrynich. pp. 14 8q.; 
woddaxe is Ionic; peoonyls and peaony are both poetical forms 
synonymous with perafv; oftws and oftw stand before either vowels 
or consonants in prose, but the former only before vowels in poetry. 
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In the following there is generally a distinction of meaning, 
when the s is omitted: audis, dvtixpus, evOus. In the imperative, 
the 2 p.s. generally loses its s or 6. But in cyxés, dpes, and some 
verbs in -j, it 13 retained. 7 


It will be seen that the letters v, ¢ become evanescent also in 
the middle and at the beginning of words (107, 114). | 


(II) Affections of Consonants in Contiguous Syllables. 


86 The greatest number of consonants which can come toge- 
ther in the middle of the word is four; but this occurs seldom: we 
have, however, such words as 9éAxtpov, xayutmrptov, and parathetic 
compounds like éxotpatevw, exotpepw, evotpepw. Three con- 
sonants do not stand together, unless the first, the last, or both the 
first and last are liquids or 7; at the beginning of a word the first 
of these letters must be a, as in otpatos, ofpayis, ordayyvov, oKAF- 
yat; and conversely, in contiguous syllables the middle letter 
of three must not be a, whence we have affections like rérupOe for 
tétupabe, memrexOae for mremrAéxaOat, nyyérOar for nyyércOat, &c. 
When ‘oo appear before another consonant, the first o may be 
omitted, if this occasions no ambiguity; thus we have évornvos for. 
dvactnvos, kaoxyeBe (Hom. Ll. xt. 702) for xar-cyebe = xao-oyebe, 
&c. But we write mpocoteyw, mpocatjvar, &c., that there may 
be no confusion between zpos and mpo. 


87 The Greek language does not tolerate the following com- 
binations of consonants: wp, uA, By, 6dr, vp. Whenever they ap- 
peared in the Pelasgian language, we have in Greek the following 
substitutes: w8p or 8p for wp, as in a-uSporos, and in Bporos for 
Hopros; and wS8ar or BA for pA, as wéeuBAwxa and Brwoxw from 
Euorov; py for By, a8 in cepvos for oeB-vos; AX for SA, as in KaA- 
Acs, afterwards xados, from «ad-dos; vdp for vp, as in avdpos for 
avpos. 

88 Whenever a labial precedes « in the middle of a word, it is 


changed to p, as in ypad-o, ypay-un, yéeypap-pat; TUT-TH, TUp-pAa, 
TETUU-pal; TPiB-w, TPLU-[Os, TETPLUL- pAb. 


89 When a tenuis or aspirate guttural stands before p, it is 
often changed into the medial y; as in wAéy-ya from mréx-w; 
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réruy-pat, eby-pas from tevyw, ebyouar; govyper for dolxapev. But 
there are exceptions, a8 axun, dpayun and pwyyucs by the side of 


Spayya and poyyos. 


90 Tenues and aspirate dentals remain regularly unchanged 
only before the dental liquids A, », p, as in érAqv, Ervos, Latpos, 
ecOr0s, eOpavaOnv. 


91 Before other dentals, and the labial liquid y, any dental may 
be changed into o, as in ola-Oa for ol5-Oa, oo-u for cd-un. This 
is regularly the case in the perf. pass., as in nexopro-pat, TémTevo-pat 
from the roots xoyd-, weO-. But in the Ionic dialect the 8 or 
@ is occasionally retained, as in xéxad-pat, Kexopub-pévos. We 
also find such forms as xevOuov, GpiOuos, WoTpHOS, ATMOS, aUT LN, 
épet-uyn. The combination of seems to have been peculiarly pleas- 
ing to the Greek ear, and many structures are due to this predilec- 
tion. We may also remark that o or 6 often intrudes itself before 
# in verbal forms, such as the noun in -os, and o, which may or 
may not have belonged to another form of the verb-root, appears 
before the aorist passive in -@nv and the perfect passive in -pas. 
Compare Oea-pos from riOnue (root Oe), pub-mos from piw, with 
yKou-c-paL, nxov-o-Ony from axovw, Kéypi-c-pal, eypi-c-Onv from 
xpiw (see below, 302, p, f). In all these cases, it may be a question 
whether there was not a digamma still partially represented by 
‘Or vu. 


92 Before o, the dentals are dropt; as MUEES for Napurraé-s, 
oupa-ct for cwpar-ct. 


93 The same is the case with the dental liquid y before the dat. 
pl. of the 3rd decl.; as in daduo-or for Saipov-cr from daypcreor; 
and in compositions with the preposition ovy, when o and another 
consonant follow, as in cvoxevdtw, cvorrovdos, svoTacts, or when € 
follows, as in oufevyvust. Ifo is followed by a vowel, we have an 
assimilation, as in ovactréw, cvogwtw. In aay and 7ranuyv the p is 
sometimes rétained and sometimes assimilated, as in zradivoxwos, 
Tavopixpos, Tavoopos and mavovdi or mavovdiy by the side of 
mdacopos, TaccéNnvos, taccvdi. But év always retains its final 
letter, as in évoelw, evonpaive, evferyvups. 


94 But if a dental mute is omitted tie y before a, the 
absorption is represented by a lengthening of the vowel, or by the 
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substitution of et, ov for e, o: thus for wavr-ov we have ma-o«; for 
orévd-ow, otretow ; for rUrrovt-ct, TUTToUCL. 


95 At the end of a word, ov-s becomes wv; ovt-s either -wy 
or ous; evs and evrs become -ny or -ets; For-s or Fo-s becomes -ws ; 
op-s becomes -wp. Thus we have daipwv, tUirrwv, odovs, troupny, 
Kreis, TUels, rerupws, Aeas, pyTwp, for Saiworv-s, TUIrToVT-s, OdcvT-s, 
Tolpev-s, KTéev-s, TUEvT-s, TeTUpoT-s, NaFos, pyTop-s. 

Obs. There are some few exceptions to these rules, such as réday-cat 
from daivw, édApivs for €Aptv6-s, &c. which explain themselves. The 
preposition év, when lengthened by -s, becomes eis: but when it pre- 
cedes o or ¢ in composition, it remains unchanged (93): the reason 
for this also is obvious. 


96 When § and 4, or y and x stand before o, they are changed 
into mw and « respectively, and the compound sound is written ¥ or 
£ Compare the Latin scribo, scripsi, scrip-tum, and rego, rex, 
rec-tum. That the aspiration is lost, is clear from the following 
rule. | 


97 The Greeks, wherever they can, avoid two aspirations in 
the same word. In compounds it is often necessary to retain the 
aspirates of both the combined roots, thus we have av0o-dépos, 
opviBo-Onpas, mayv-yetros, éf-ugd7y, &c.: but we have also ayréyo 
for audi-éyw, errapn and éddmrrw from émi-arre, amepOds from 
agpéyrw, &c.: and when an aspirate is lost by flexion in one part of 
the word, it may be represented in another part of the word by 
transposition. This is particularly observable in the verb-roots 


éx-, tad-, tup-, Tpadh-, tpud-, Tpex-, for we have 
Exo but &w = éx-cw, 


é-rag-nv but dar-rw, Garo, 


tud-w but Arpo, rebu | -wévos, 
rpip-w | 
ie al but Opéyra, 
é-rpid-nv but Opu7-rw, Opurw, ré-Opun-rat, 
Tpéx-0 but Opéfouas. . 
According, however, to rule 99, the aspirate returns in reOapOat 
(Arrian, Anab. vil. 1), €OpépOnv (Hes. Theog. 192), and similar forms. 
The noun Opé£, dat. OprEl, gen. tpryds, the adjective rayvs, com- 
par. Oaacop for rdxtov, and the compounds évexa for év éxa, ppoddos 
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from apo 6d00, dpoupéds from mpoope, exhibit the same metathesis 
of the aspirate; érazpos seems to be connected with é@os; some have 
compared rpayvs, Tpaxes with @paxn (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 47); and 
in cognate languages we have O@uyarnp by the side of duhitr¢ (San- 
scrit), ‘‘daughter;” ae(@w by the side of ido, and triumphus from 
OpiapBos ; Xadrx«nday is sometimes written Karyndwv; and the fol- 
lowing affections are dialectical : 


Barpayos Ionic Babpaxos, Oeopos Doric reOuds, 
évrai0a ... évOairta, miOaxvn Attic didaxvn, 
évrevOev ... evOcirer, garvn later sabvn, 
XITOY woe =KUOwD, twOatw Hesych. Owratw, 
“UT pa w-. KvOpn, TerAyives ... Oedyives. 


98 By a similar law of euphony an aspirate can never stand 
before another aspirate of the same organ, but is changed into the 
corresponding tenuis: as in the forms Baxyos, Yard, erBevs: 
The same rule applies to two successive syllables, where the former 
is the result of reduplication; thus we have wediAnxa, riOnut, and 
not dediranna and OOnut. The formative syllable 0 of the 1 aor. 
pass. and the person-ending @ are retained, whether an aspirate pre- 
cedes or follows: thus we have wpdwOnv, éyvOnv, pabs, rébvahi, &c. 
without any change of the preceding aspirate; and when a change 
is made we have tud-0n-7t, éré-On-v, é-rv-Onv, and not rurrn-Oe, 
€0é-rnv or TUPOn-H, €0é-Onv, é-Ov-Onv. And perhaps this rather 
than a metathesis of the aspirate is the true explanation of cywxus 
and olywxa for oxwyas and oixwya, from éyw and olyouat. Although 
éxexetpla is not a reduplication, but a compound of éyecv and yeipa, 
it follows the same rule. The adverbial terminations -Oev and -0¢ 
do not affect the aspirate of the main word; thus we have crav- 
taxo-Oey from rravrayov, Kopw6o-0 from KépuvOos, &e. 


99 With regard, however, to letters of different organs: the 
following rule applies without exception: 


a tenuis only can precede a tenuis, 
amedial ... . - a medial, 
an aspirate . . . . : an aspirate. 


Hence from érra, éxra, we have &8Sou0¢, SySo0s, with a double 
change: and hence the root-letter is changed by the termination ; 
as in ypamros, ypaBénv from. ypddo, and mAcyGels, rupGeis from 
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mréxw, TUTTW. So also in composition and synalcepha, we have 
EfOnpepos from érra nuépat, and vvy oAnv from vuera OAND. 

Obs. The proclitic preposition éx, for éxs, in composition, is pre- 
served from this change by the supposed intervention of its original ¢s: 
thus we have éxOeivat, éxdovvar, éxBadrreuv, exyevérGar, expevyev, Xe. 


100 The consonants most frequently doubled are the liquids, 
and 7 as the representative of ¢. The doubling of these letters is 
generally indicative of assimilation. 


101 Besides the cases already mentioned (above, 88), the fol- 


lowing are of frequent occurrence : 


. a. The former of two consonants is assiailated to the latter: 
o to v, as év-vups for éo-vupt; « or x to o, as dia-cos for dux-cd¢ 
(¢E0s) ; : ywo-oa, Attice yAorra, for yAdy-ca; 5, 7, 8 to a, as 
qea-oos for med-o05, pddso-oa for pédtt-ca, Buo-ods for Bub-o¢s. 
The assimilation in ’Arri«n for ’Axrixn is peculiar. Before a gut- 
tural, y is invariably written y (above, 18, a); before a labial, it 
is always changed into #; and it is always assimilated to a follow- 
ing liquid. We find this chiefly in compounds with év, ovy, and 
mad; such as éyxadra, eupavns, éAdoytpos; ouyyevis, cuudépo, 
CUPpiTTw ; TadvyKoTOS, WaAdtupnens, &c. (see also below, 320). 

Obs. We have no assimilation in évparrw, and in compounds with 
ayav the v is generally omitted, as in ‘Ayapéuvuy, "Ayaxdéns. An en- 


clitic does not alter the preceding v, thus we have rov ye, ov wep, &c. 
There are however occasional assimilations even in distinct words (see 


Lobeck, 4j. 836), and the inscriptions give us twA Aopiotav, éoryAy, TH 
Mvoiav for rav X., év ot., THv M. 


102 8. The latter of two consonants is assimilated to the 
former; as in dA-Avme for dA-vuut., The assimilation of o to a pre- 
ceding p is regular in Attic Greek; thus we have dppnvy for dpony, 
Oappetv for Oapcetv, &c. 


103 But this sort of assimilation is most usual when the 
second consonant is represented by a softened or vocalized guttural, 
equivalent to our y, and expressed in Greek characters by e or «. 
Thus we have yévva for yeved, Oadrw for Onréw, xTévvw for KTAVYO, 
Gros for dAtos, HdAXOv for dodsov; 80 too wadXov for pwddtov, Faocor 
for nxtov, &c. To this class belong the older datives plural, as 
véxvool, Operot, Traidecat, &c., the older forms of the future and 
gorist, as éooopas, yeAaoce, ETENKTTA, KOLLTTApEVOS, KUTCE, GoTTor, 
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&c., for the Sanscrit gives us s?, as the usual form for these tenses; 
and a number of forms in which Az must have been older than dQ, 
as in @paovandos by the side of Opacudos, EprruAdos by the side of 
EpmruAos, KpvoTadros, KopvdaddAos, and the like. And in a very 
large class of verbs, the sh or 7, resulting from the combination of 
a guttural or dental with y, is expressed by oo. Thus, from the 
gutturals with y, we have 7pacow, dappdcow, tapacow, TANnTC, 
&c. for mpayyw, pappaxyw, tapayyw, mAnyye, &c., and from the 
dentals with y we have Tupecow, TACT, iwacow, Kopiccw, Kc. 
for mupéryw, TAaTyo, iayTya, ropuly mys &c. In these cases the 
Attic substitutes rr for oo, : 


104 By the side of this assimilation we often have a transpo- 
sition or hyperthesis (110) of the 4, which represents this softened 
guttural. Thus, by the side of fAdw, Krévvw, Paevvos, xpécour, 
xéppov, &e., we have cidw, xreivw, paewvos, Kpeicowy, yxelpwr, 
&c. In Thucydides the older and better reading is "Apyevvoitcar 
(vi11. 101, § 1), which represents, however, the other form ’Apy- 
yovoat = ‘Apyet-voioat. In some words this double compensation 
is always found, as in pedfwv for weyiwv, and in others the transpo- 
sition alone remains, as in Kaecpa for Kapia, yevérerpa for yeverepia, 
pérawa for peAavia, TUirres for TUITTECL. 


105 The arbitrary doubling of liquids is due to the operation 
of a different principle of euphony: it is chiefly found in proper 
names; thus we have Ilap@evvorraios, though from zrapGevos, and 
“Imrmrodappos for ‘Imrmodapos. So also p is regularly doubled, when 
a simple vowel is placed before it at the beginning of a root, as in 
appetns or iadppotros from pérw. We sometimes observe a similar 
diplasiasmus of the mutes, both in the oldest and in the latest 
forms of the language; thus while we have addnv, addnxores, é5- 
devca, Orr, ér7rws in Homer, as metrical affections, and Bpoxyos 
for Spoyos in Theognis, we have xaddos, xaddiaxds, xdddvyos in later 
Attic, and xpd8Baros in Hellenistic Greek. The Doric use of 8 
for [is really an assimilation. 


106 Reduplication or anadiplasiasmus is only this arbitrary 
doubling extended from letters to syllables. It appears in every 
variety of form, from the simple reduplication of a consonant and 
vowel, a8 in riOnut, téruda, yiyweonw for yuyweoKnw, wire for 
aimeto, Tietw for turéw (?), to that of a consonant and diphthong,’ 
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as in payacow, trairadn, or of a heavy syllable, as in BapBapos, 
Yyapyaipw, waydhaivw, éyp-ryopa, éd-ndrvOa, &c. 


107 The liquids o and v have a tendency to become fleeting 
and evanescent when they are flanked on both sides by short 
vowels. The former is changed into the rough breathing, the 
latter into the nasal breathing, and thus they pass off from the 
want of characters to express them. Compare tumry, tumteat with 
TiMecat, and peifous, pettoes with peifoves. It is not unusual to 
find v represented by a@ before another consonant, or even at the 
end of a word. Thus we have terv¢aras for terudvrat, swloiato 
for odlowro, tatépa for trarépy, &c. 


If the combination vr is left at the end of a word, it always 
becomes a. All neuter plurals are examples of this (156). So 
also Sé-«a for &Fé-xevr (below, 246). In two cases we have ao for 
yr, or rather ovvr, in the middle of the word: these are PAcaccos 
for Prvovvtrios, from Prous, gen. PrAvodvros, and Sirdacws, from 
Sirois (see Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1854, p. 286). 


108 With regard to the interchange of particular consonants 
with one another, it may be laid down as a general rule, that only 
those of the same organ are susceptible of this commutation. If it 
ever appears that a consonant has passed into one of a different 
organ, there must have been an original form which contained both 
consonants in combination (above, 18,7). Thus ceraieés and pérav 
spring from an original xyédav. The most important instance of 
this apparent interchange is that between 7, «, r in the relatives 
and relative particles. 


109 The most common of the regular interchanges are those 
of the dental liquids X, », p with one another, and of the sibilant o 
with v, p and the dental mutes, Thus we have 


Bevriotos by the side of BéAticros, 
THEULWY . 5 « 0 © TVEULOD, 
xpiBavos . . . « « KAtBavos, 
and 
vumrouey for TuTTop"ES, 
op eos Oeds, 
0 


Ul 
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That the sequence of 4 has an especial tendency to produce this 
last change, we have already seen (18, c). 


The Attic habitually substitutes rr for oo: as in mpatro, 
yAwrra for mpaccw, yrooca (above, 100, 101, 103). 


110 Liquids, aspirates, and the sibilants, are liable to a 
change of place which is called Metathesis (uera@eots) when con- 
fined to the same syllable, and Hyperthesis (vrépOeous) when it 
passes the limits of a single syllable. 


(a) The former is very common: thus we have atapros for 
atpamrés; Kapve, Kéxunxa; Ovnoxw, Eavov; Oapaos, Opacos; épka, 
peEas; rérparos for rérapros, &c. This sometimes occasions the 
insertion referred to above (86): as in 9u-8-potoy for jpapror, 
peonuBpia for péon npépa, &c. 


(6) The following are instances of Hyperthesis: o@veios for 
yobecos, mwvve, gen. tuxvos, mvedos from mAvvw, Extraydos from éx- 
Tryoow, oxros for Gros, tlerw for tiréxw (?), Pradpos for pavros, 
&e. Hyperthesis very frequently occurs in regard to the aspirate 
and the letter s, considered as the representative of a lost guttural ; 
indeed, this is sometimes the rule (see 97, 104). We have an in- 
stance of the latter hyperthesis in ey for év/, of the former in 6 
dpovdos for 6 mpo odov, and of both cases in elyexa for evi Exa. 
The verb éAavvw for éXa-v’m is perhaps the only example of the 
hyperthesis of v. 


111 Prospective absorptions are referable, perhaps, to the 
same euphony. Thus we have dicxos for dix-cxos, macyw for 
mwab-onw, Sidacxw for dday-cxw, Aaockw for Aax-oKxw, éloxw for 
elx-oxw, tayo for éy-oxw, NAoxN for ANéy-oxn, cf. ador€oyns, pioyw 
for piry-onw, pooyos for pcy-cxos, aloyos for alé-cxos, ryaros for 
éx-oKxatos, &C. 


112 Tmesis, or the separation of two parts of a compound 
word, is really an hyperthesis going beyond the limits of the word 
itself. It is most commonly found in parathetic compounds with 
prepositions; as ava 8 ioria Nevxa trétaccay for averéracay; 
Kata tiova épya dtrovres for katadurcvres. Herodotus often in- 
serts the connecting particle dy, as in am’ wy edovro for amédovro 
av. Sometimes, even in prose, the preposition thus separated is 
used with particular emphasis in antithetic clauses, as 7) Eby xaxds 
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moety urdra EvverevGepouv (Thucyd. II. 13); ed mounoas avr’ ev 
meioetat (Plat. Gorg. 52 A). The comic writers separate even the. 
two parts of a compound particle by the insertion of some particle 
of emphasis or connexion; thus we find ryv-de-d¢ for ryvdi Sé 
(Arist. Aves, 18) ; vuv-pev-¢ for vuvi wéev (Ibid. 448) ; dv ye trav: for 
évravOi ye (Thesmoph. 648) ; évpevrevOevi for évrevOevi ev, opposed. 
to evrevOevi 5é (Metagenes, ap. Athen. 269 F). 


(III) Affections of Initial Consonants. 


113 The affections of initial consonants are generally depend- 
ent upon some change within the word, which brings into operation 
the rules applicable to consonants in the middle of the word. Thus 
we have Bporcs for woptos, from the same metathesis and euphony 
which give us auSporos for aoptos; we have SAwoxw for por-cKxw, 
just as we have péuProwxa for pewodrnxa, Kc. 


114 (a) The liquids o¢ and », which become evanescent between 
two vowels, are also liable to apheresis at the beginning of a word. 
The evanescence of oa, or its subsidence into an aspirate at the 
commencement of a word, is almost a rule of the language when a 
vowel follows. We have sometimes both forms, as in avs, ts; 
“EAAo¢ and Ledrod (Ellendt, Lex. Soph. s. v.); 7@wos (in old Greek 
rOucs) and 7Oéw by the side of o76w; cadracca or Padracca for 
dxaaca by the side of ads. But more frequently we have an 
aspirate in Greck where the cognate Latin words retain the s- 
compare aAAopae with salio; ads with sal; aua with simul; & with 
se; "Eyeora with Segesta; &ouar with sedeo; els (vs) with singu- 
lus; &kas with secus; Exupos with socer; EAxos with sulcus; &€ 
with sex; émra with septem; Eropae with sequor; épirw, épmrudAov 
with serpo, serpyllum; dvs with suavis (suadvis); nust- with semis ; 
nmaos with sol; iSpws with sudor; tornus with sisto; pos with 
serum; UAFn with silva’; vria with solea; viép, vio with super, 
sub; tmvos with somnus ; vpak with sorex. 


(b) The element va often appears as a-, when prefixed to nouns 
as a sign of negation, and it is always reduced to ée-, when prefixed 
to verbs as a temporal augment. 


1 TvA7 is found in the o!d compound Zxarr7-ovAn, the name of a place in Thrace, 
and the proper name Zaprydwy, ‘the robber,” seems to point to dpwreduy (Riickert, 
Troja's Ursprung, p. 34). 
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115 This moveableness of »v at the beginning of words has occa- 
sionally left residuary vowels, which have been regarded as cases 
of arbitrary prosthesis, but in which we ought to recognise fragmen- 
tary representatives of lost prepositions (see Pott, Htym. Forsch. 11. 
pp- 127 sqq.). Thus we have o- for ava (Ahrens, ol. Dial. pp. 77, 
149), in such words as ooxartw, dotacav, catabeis, ouvasOnv; a- 
for ava, in acKxaipey, aotayus, aomapayos, dpaoow, “ATAas; in the 
same way we find a- for amé in aBAnypos, awaros, daBoros, aoxe- 
Aes, apédyw, apuépdw, Arrowva, atevyns; a- for dyay (?) in azrupos, 
ATHETOS, ATKLOS, ayépwyos, audpos ; a- for dua in ayaXaxrtos, aded- 
gos, GOpif, axattis, dxddovOos, ddoxos, amredos, amrepos; d- for éuov 
in Ofuyes, Otptyes, Gap, Gdak, ddovs, dvuk, oudpyvupt, dkis, dpéya, 
oom piov, ppus, Oitvros = Tudos, Olovpn = vn (Lobeck, Pathol. 
p. 169), odvacopar, Sverdos, &c. Perhaps we have similar absorp- 
tions in the apparent prosthesis of 4, as in ¢yvin from yoru; iSndos 
= 67A0s; 00m from Ow; iwacOAn by the side of paor€ and 
pacOAns, and in the frequent lengthening of the common words 
Gérw, xeivos, pot, vépOev, xOés into eOédrw, exeivos, enol, EvepOev, ey Ges, 
with which we may compare épTn by the side of éoprn, épeiarw by 
the side of pirrw, épvw by the side of proua, and 7Bacos, nrvyn 
and juve by the side of Batdés, Avyn and pw (Etym. M. p. 422, 16). 


116 The moveableness of o at the beginning of a word has 
given rise to the opinion, that it is sometimes an arbitrary pros- 
thesis, as in o-xartw by the side of xomrw; o-xedavvups by the 
side of xedavvupt; oxatreros = Katretos ; cxadapn = Kahwpn; oxl- 
Svapat = xidvayar; oxvires = vires (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 114); opa- 
parySos = uapaysos; opixpos = uixpos; opUpYn=pUppa; OTeyn, OTEyOS 
= Téyn, Téyos, &c.; but in these cases also we recognise fragmentary 
representatives of lost prepositions, which also appear under the 
forms ac-, oc-. 


117 The guttural mutes «, y, xy also subside into a mere 
breathing, and are lost at the commencement of a word, as in 
xanivde by the side of adsvda, xapmradspos by the side of aprranéos, 
xvedas by the side of védos, yata by the side of ala, yAauxcs by the 
side of Aeuxos, yAvapos by the side of Axapos, yAaiva by the side of 
Aaiva, xortaBos by the side of drtaBos, xavydoOat by the side of 
avyeiv, xatravn by the side of anv, cudos = vBds, Kc. The di- 
gamma contains a labial as well as a guttural (18,7); and hence 
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we see that while the labial element is sometimes expressed by a 
liquid, it is sometimes lost with the whole compound sound: as 
in padevpoy by the side of dreuvpov, poyAcvw by the side of dyAcva, 
pooyos (for poy-cxos) by the side of daxos (cf. veh-o, vac-ca), ula 
by the side of ta, znpuw by the side of éptw, povOorevw by the side 
of avOorcvw, pupak by the side of tpak, &c. 


118 A dental sometimes supersedes the sibilant or guttural, 
probably through the former (above, 18, f); as in OaX\acca for 
caracca, Oédrw for Edw, dSeiAn from eirn, duadxw by the side of dwxw, 
Saipov = aivwv (Hom. JI. v. 49), Oaduxpds = aduxpés, &c. It may 
also be surmised that the dental liquids are subject to the same 
rule: cf. Aawpnpds with atnpes, AeiBw with e/Bw, Aayvn with 
ayvn, &c. The aspirated dental liquid p seems sometimes to in- 
volve a dental mute, and sometimes an aspirated labial; of the 
former we have instances in 7-p/Bw, 5é-pxw, 5-péra, &c.; of the 
latter, in 8-pddov, mentioned above, in pyyvuus by the side of 
f-rango, &c. On the other hand, there seems to be a real aphe- 
resis in tpamreta from terpamreta, and in tapwy, Kr oSorwy for 
Tettapwv, oxTd oBdrwv, Athen. p. 224E. See Lobeck, Paralip. 
p- 43. 


B. Affections of Vowels. 


119 The affections of vowels may be divided into two classes: 
(1) those which arise from the contact and coalescence of vowel- 
syllables, which also exist separately; (2) those which emanate 
from the operation of some etymological principle, whether it be 
the vocalization of a consonant, or the subsequent hyperthesis of 
the consonant so vocalized. These are the only affections which 
take place within the sphere of a given word. The changes of the 
primary vowels according to weight characterize differences of form 
(above, 20, a); and the diphthongal coalescence of these primary 
vowels with the residuary mutes ¢, v, can hardly be considered as a 
casual affection. There are, moreover, vowel-changes, which are 
due to the caprices of provincial pronunciation, and which mark 
differences of dialect. Such are the substitutions of @ for an ori- 
ginal », which take place after a vowel or p in Attic (below, 161), 
and generally in Doric, as compared with Ionic. We have also 
p-a, A-a, where we should otherwise find o or e (181, 185). The 
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Attic, however, retains the original 7 in old words, such as fornps, 
xpicOa, &c. Other such changes are the substitution of ev for ov, 
o for a,.eu for 7, ae for et, e+ for ot, nv for ae and for ev, az for o, Sv 
for 5ov and da. Compare the Molic éued with éeywov, the Beeotic 
ovéBeixe for avéOnxe, the Molic as for et, the Doric ote: for ofxor, 
the Ionic érurrouny for érvaropat, the Attic pny for pév, viral for 
vie, and xpuBsa, xpudnoov, by the side of xpv8dnv. These varieties 
must be learned by a study of the authors and of inscriptions. 


120 The first class of vowel-affections, or the coalescence of 
vowel-syllables, is called synalephe (avvanrordn), or “ fusion.” 


121 Of this synalephe there are three principal varieties: 
(a) syneresis (cvvaipects), “contraction,” which combines two 
Buccessive vowel-syllables in the same sound; (8) crasis (xpaais), 
“mixing,” which combines two successive vowel-syllables at the 
end of a word and at the beginning of a word which follows; 
(c) ecthlipsis (éxO@duis), “elision,” which unites two successive 
words by omitting a short vowel at the end of the former of them. 
When syneresis or crasis takes place in effect, without an actual 
expression in writing, it is called synizesis (cuvityots), ‘ subsi- 
dence.” 


Contraction. 


122 a. There are two kinds of contraction: the primary, which 
is merely diphthongal; and the secondary, which substitutes a 
long vowel, or diphthong, for two vowels which do not admit of 
diphthongal combination. 


123 The former has been already discussed under the head of 
pronunciation (21—23). 


124 The secondary, which melts down two vowels into one 
vowel or diphthong, is guided by the following rule: 


1 2. 3 
aa=a ae=a ao = @ 
c=” €€ = €6 €0 = ov 
oa = w oe = ov oo = ou 

4, 5 
an=a aw = a 
en = 7 € = W 
on = 7 OY w ow = w 
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In the dual of the 3rd declension ee seems to be contracted into 7; 
but this arises really from the original form in -ea: thus we have 
both reixvea and reixyee by the side of the contraction re/yn. There 
is reason to believe that the contraction of ae into 7 is more ancient 
than that of ae into a4: comp. lornut, Shs, xpncOae with reas and 
Tyacbat, 

125 If in the first three columns we add ¢, the contractions in 
col. 1 are all written at; in col. 2@ and o appear for a and ov, 
while es remains unchanged; in col. 3 @, oz, os appear for w, ov, ov. 
In columns 4 and 5 ¢ subscript is subscript also in the contraction. 


126 If v is added to o in column 3, the contraction remains 
unaltered : for au=a (ahove, 22), and ovu = ov. 


127 The following are examples : 
(A) Simple contractions. 


; 2. 
Aaas = Aas deOXov = adOdov 
dpea = Opn girce = hires 
aidioa = aida Sndoere = SydovTE 
3. 4. 
TiLdopey = TILLED TYLAaNnTE = TLLATE 
Pireopev = dirodpuev girénte = HiryTe 
voos = vois amon = arAy 
SnAonTe = Sndr\arTe 
5. 
THLAw® = TLLD 
giléw = hir\@ 


Xpvd0w = xXpUTe 
128 (B) Double contractions, 


1, 2. 
xpioeat = ypvcat Tiaee = THE 
amAoat = ama hirées = dirce 

Snroee = Syrot 

3. 4 and 5. 

TILGOLMEY = TLUL@LED Tian = TYG 
gireower = gidoiuer bingy = girf 
Snroon = Syr0d upUceg = Ypvo@ 


anon = amwAy 
amc = aTrA@ 
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129 The following are exceptions: 
aeipo = alpw 
aeikia = aixia 

pucOcn = poboi, 


Crasis. 


180 &. There are two kinds of Orasis, In the proper crasis 
there is a real coalition of two vowels in a long vowel or di- 
phthong, as in rovzos for td Eros, yw for Kat 0, rapyiptov for rd 
apyvptov. In the improper crasis the long vowel at the end of a 
word appears unchanged, and absorbs the short vowel at the be- 
ginning of the word following, as in 7 "yw, 7 "j7). 


131 If the preceding word begins with a consonant, it is usual 
to place a coronis (56) over the new compound vowel, whether it 
was originally aspirated or not, the aspirate being indicated by the 
affection of the consonant in the preceding syllable: thus we write 
xoux and Oarepa for xal ovx and ta érepa. But if the preceding 
word is a monosyllable beginning with a vowel, it is sufficient to 
indicate the breathing of that preceding monosyllable, as in aynp 
for o avnp. 


132 When the first syllable of the second word has an accent, 
it is lost altogether in the improper crasis: thus we write ju) ’vdop, 
not 47 “vSovy. But in the proper crasis, the second vowel alone 
retains its accent: thus we write raddAa from ta a@Ada, yorav from 
Kal Grav, tapa from tou dpa; or if a diphthong is formed, rovzros, 
rovpyov, from to é7os, TO Epyov; and when the second word is 
atonic, the crasis does not affect it with an accent: thus we have 
xet from xal et. If the second word is aspirated, the breathing is 
changed to a lenis when it is represented by the aspiration of a 
consonant, a8 in ydoris for xal daTts. 


133 Prepositions in composition are liable to crasis, because 
this is not considered as synthetic or true composition, but merely 
as a parathesis or juxta-position: thus we write mpovOnxev for 
mpoeOnxev, povyovras for mpoéyovras, But an aspirate will hinder 
the crasis in this instance: thus we have spoéfover by the side of 
™ pov-xovat. 

5—2 
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1384 There are a few cases of double crasis: as xw7roAAwy for 


xat 6 ‘Amod\dwv, Hippon. Fr. xxi. (16), and ywdwms for wai o 
"Advis. 


Examples of Crasis. 
(a) The conjunction xa‘: | 


kala: Kaui, xavtl, Kam, xapedelv, Kavairyuvtos, Kayabos, Kav, 
KaAXoS, KapTl, Yaua, yapwdacat, yaTTa, KaeTos, Kaéeioo), 
but not with aei. 

kale: Kkax, kat, kav, xaml, xas (Doric only), xavOev, xaviavrtos, 
Kaxeivos, Kayw, Kayes, KaoTv, Katt, yaTépous, and in the 
comedians xadOouev, xddeyxov, xapeBivOwr. 

Kalo: yo, xaoW, y@rToV, YOTwWS, yaeoris, but not the simple 
relative; xwovvn, xoverdilopat, KwALyoUS, KwTrapav. 

cat (rather rare): «iyOvéia (Cratinus, ap. Meinek. 111. 379), «to- 
ravos (Archil. Fr. 106 [60]), «ivdev (Anacr. XIII. 26), xyiKxe- 
revere (Kurip. Hel. 1024). 

cal v (rather rare): yu7r0, yumép, yUSaTos, yUTnpéota, yupvobeTns. 

Kal n: xn, xnwets, KNOov. 

Kal w: yas, YOoTeEp. 

kat av: yal, xalerds (Archil. Fr. 80 [38]), xatoyuvn. 

Kale: Kel, ets, Kata, Doric xjrre, Kire. 

Kal ev: KevoTadys, Kevyouat, KxevOUs, KevpuTrpwxtiay, but never 
with ev alone. | 

xal av: KavTos, KavOis, yavTov, yavTn. 

Kal ou: yol, xolos, but x@vos, x@xiav. 

Kal ou; Kou(K), KovTis. 


(6) Two short vowels: 


aa: Tadda, tayaba, tadnO7, TapKodvra, TavayKata, Oapaptia, av. 
@€: Tapya, Tav, Tapa, Tami, Taxel, Tavaytia, tamirndeva, Tap 
 wpoobev, Oatepa, Gadwr1a, Tan, ayw, aKeivos, ape. 
ao: Owrra, TaHpvea. 
0a: amp, avOpwros, ayav, rayabov, tarvynua (Demosth. CLXXIII. 
12), tapyvptov, Doric wynp, ortpoOiov (Pind. Ol. x1. 73), 


royarpa (Herod. Iv. 181), rward8awov (II. 82), wptoros 
(Hom.) 
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0 €: ov, ovyw, ovpds, ody péow, TOUT, Todpyov, TovToS, TOUKE!, 
ToUVTEpoV, oUpol, ovvexa, ovpopot, ov~epa, OdTepov, per- 
haps by false analogy from Oarepa, Doric @drados, &ec 

00: Tovvopa, TovTTicw, Toivap, ovduacets, odvos, oUputs. 

o 4: Ooiwaroy is the only example. 

o uv: Ovdewp (Crates, apud Meinek. 11. 238), O¥5aros (Aristoph. ae 
370, where some read Oovéaros). 


_(c) A short vowel followed by a long vowel or diphthong : 


@ at: taicypa, for which some read tdoypa (Eurip. Troad. 384 ; 
Hippol. 505). 

@ av: TaU’Td, TavTO“ATOV. 

07: Ojmury (Aristoph. Lys. 115, but @dpsov or tepiov, Hesiod. 
é.x. 7. 557), Onp@ov, Onpérepov. 

O at: Tatriov, Galya, Doric @rroXos. 

o av: tavTo, autos (Hom Il. vy. 396), rovrd (Herod.), mpovdav 
(Anistoph. Av. 556), for which it is proposed by Mehl- 
horn to read arpavéay, eliding the o of the preposition. 

06: @VOs, wKOTpLY, T~KidLoV. . 


(zq) A long vowel or diphthong followed by a short vowel : 


@e: ayopa 'y, ypela ’s, oxida "oti, “Epa "pwrodate. 

ata: at ‘pyal or apyat, mepicryopuas ‘redOdvra, Sy€ouat ‘pa or 
Sn€opapa. 

ate: ypayouat ‘yw, ypnoOat *répy. 

€ a: KNavoes ‘pa or KAavodpa, oiludfe ‘pa, ayopace ‘yévetos. 
Mehlhorn regards these as instances of synizesis. 

ee: yaper 's, mwAnoe 's, e "x (Cid. T. 1062), ef "mirakoperOa 

| (Eurip. Suppl. 537). 

os @: @AXAo (Herod.). 

na: apern, adrnbea, but pr "Scxelv. 

7a: Tayopa, Tayaby, Tappodita, tvyn ‘ya0n or Tuyayabh. 

ne: 9 wn, Hyd, 4 al, y Edrrios, 75n ‘vdov, &) *S6E’, wr) "x, “N's, 
un ’v, 9 'Tépa, wn ‘Tépwoe, 7) Keivos. 

e: ¥ yo, Thun (Etym. M. 757. 24). 

oa: @ ‘vOperre, @ ‘yale, & °vonte, & 'vdpes, @ "yapvixol, & ‘vak, 

© "vacoa. 


ya: tavdpl, rayabe, Taryapéuvovos (Eurip. Iph. T. 776). 
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we: @ ‘taipe, @ ‘ray (or perhaps & trav), Tareypaypare (Plat. 
Hipparch. 228, ad fin.), wédXrw "ai, tpéyw "a advas. 

me: rou@ (Etym. M. 757, 24). 

wo: THdGarpuo, but oxrw ‘Boror. 

@ O02 TaryAG@e 

ova: pou "dérns (Dindorf writes padpédrgys, Soph. Phil. 903), 
paxpod ‘roravow, but ravdpos, tdya8ov, tayapuéuvovos, 
taréAdXwvos, With the Doric variety twyafov, rapyelov. 

‘ove: Tov att, éu“ov "3aKovoov, avTov ‘ote, pou ‘KYvEV, yevod ‘yo, 

but rotvexa, Tovxeivov, Tovxeiev, Tovmriovros, Tovpod. 

ov 0: cov ricbev, Tod "Avptriov OY ToUAYpioU, TOUppoTrUyloU, TOU- 

Bonrou, 


(e) Two long vowels: 


nn: Onuépa. 

n ot: toxia, which some regard as a synizesis. 
n ev: nudrdBea, or rather evAaBea (above, 22). 
nav: avTn. 

nau: TavTh. 

@ ol: éypuat, alupe, eygda, eyoyouny. 
@av: tavt@, Herod, tour@. 


Synizesie. 


185 Synizes’s may be considered as the incipient stage of 
syncresis or crasis, It is in reality a synalephe, but does not 
exhibit itself in the written forms. 


136 Asa substitute for syneresis within the word, it appears 
most frequently in those cases where e before a, 0, » is pronounced. 
like our y: thus éadAwxev is a trisyllable, Oeds a monosyllable, 
modews a dissyllable. Sometimes we find the same value assigned 
to u, after a guttural or dental, as when xapdia becomes a dissylla- 
ble’ (see above, 17, 18). Sometimes o or v has the force of our 
w, a8 in Gydoos and dvoiy, which are dissyllables and monosyllables 
respectively in Homer and Sophocles. There are some who would 


1 Dindorf would write xdépja in three passages of Atschylus (vid. Steph. Thes. 1. 
p. 1106 D). 
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express the synézesis of e by elision within the word: thus Dindorf 
writes voAaia in Kurip. Alc. 103. 


187 Asa substitute for improper crasis, we find syntzesis of 7, 
et, w, before vowels, whether long or short, and even diphthongs : 
thus we have synizesis in x ov, ézel ov, 57 oletictov, irr ‘Hpa- 
KAns, "Evvadio avdpepovrn, and so forth. 


Examples of Synizesis. 


(a) In the same word: 


ed and ed: rddeas, wredéxeas, Alvéas, Oncéa, ypueéas, &e. 

eo: IInXéos, xXpuators, Neomrérenos, Geol, &e. 

ew: Mevéren, modews, @noéws, Ractréws, nudwy, Srew, mpe- 
mpeava, S&C. 

ta: wédas, AiyuTrrias, ‘Ioriaiay, ovpavia, &c. 

o and v: dySodv os (Hom. JI. x1v. 287), Saxpvocos (xviiI. 173), 


Svotv, "Epwvov, &e. 


(6) Between two words; 
n a: pn adda, 81 avriBrov. 
1 1: wt hpeis, etdarivmn 76. ‘ 
nm e: py dot, 67 EBdopor. 
n ut pr eldévat, 4 eiddTos, 7) elooKer. 
n 0: } OT, 7 Opvider. 
1 OV! [L7) OU, 7) OUK. 
7 ot: 8 olKTIcToY. 
meus i) evyéveray. 
nav: 8) avrodev. 
et ov: érrel ov. 
w 7, a: “Irto ‘Hpaxrijs, "Evvadlp avdpeupovry. 
Webs CYR Elple 
w ov: eyo bv, ’AmroAdXw ovx, acBéoty ovd’. 
wo: éu@ axupopp, & Evperién. 


Ecthlipsis. 


138 c. LEcthlipsis, or elision, properly speaking, applies only 
to a short vowel at the end of a word, before a vowel, whether long 
or short, at the beginning of the word following, and its proper 
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mark is the apostrophe (56): thus we have Tay’ av for taxa av, 
olds tr’ mv for olos te Hv, ad’ ov for azo od, éf’ @ for emi 6, and s0 
forth. - Besides the apostrophe, a change of accentuation sometimes 
marks the elision, according to the following rule: If the elided 
vowel had an accent, it loses this in the case of particles; but nouns 
and verbs substitute an acute on the preceding syllable: thus we 
have am’ dd\dwv for azo addwp, but Err’ écav for érra écav, Tarat 
én for mraXata én, at’ eSpace for avta épace. 


139 The following short vowels are not liable to elision: 
(a) monosyllabic forms of the article (except in Eurip. Cyclops, 
265); (b) @ in wa and ava; (c) ein dé, and generally in the 3rd 
person, which adds an v; (d) o in the genitives in -owo, -ao; (e) 
in gepi, ti, Ort, and the dative sing. of the 3rd declension. With 
regard to the latter, apparent exceptions belong to synizesis. 
Homer elides the final « of the dative plural; not so the Tragedians. 


The apparent elisions of -az belong to synizeszs. 


140 There is sometimes an apocope of a vowel at the end of a 
word, as in ecthlipsis, without any ‘contact with a vowel at the 
beginning of another word: thus we have zat for wade (Aristoph. 
iq. 821), Siatv, Siawe wpa (Asch. Pers. 1083), ay for aya (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 570), wm) Ad for vy Ala (Anecd. Bekk. 1231, 1362), 
deiy for Seva in the Syracusan dialect (Apollon. pronom. 78 c), 
Tpepow for tpéporme (Htym. M. 764, 52). There are also apoco- 
pated nouns; as «pi for xpt07, 86 for Saua, Aira for Arai, and 
probably évexa for év cai. The most common apocope is that of 
the prepositions; dvd, rapa, and xara being most liable to it in 
Homeric Greek, zepé in AXolic, and zroté for apes in Doric. Thus 
we have: 


(a) Without assimilation: av 8 dpa, dv varros, avdixa, dvveiun, 
avrperon, &e., map Atos, map Aipvay, TapBaivwyv, KaT TOV, KaT- 
Oavev, ror TO Aves, 7dT Tay vi«KTa. 


(6) With assimilation: du arbpyous, ay TeTpats, éuPoapa, 
appador, ayepenacaca, aryKpiots, anyEnpavy, Kan Kepadnv, Kat 
meédtov, KaTTAVUCA)Y, KaTrTETE, Kary youu, xaBBanov, KaKXvaL, 
nar padapa, Kap pév, Kaupopos, Kav voyov, ~We find rarer assimi- 
lations with azo, as b aermepnpet, ical _ id, as UBBadrew, 
vorAnk. 
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(c) With the last syllable wholly omitted, as in xaxrave, 
naoyebe, xavropvica, rapbipevos, caBaivwr, xatrerov for KaTérecov. 


The important particles dy and xev or «a are apocopated forms 
of ava and Kata. 


141 The second class of vowel-affections is known by the 
general name of ectasis (éxracws), productio, or “lengthening.” It 
may generally be regarded as a substitute for some lost consonant, 
and frequently appears as a transposition or hyperthesis. We have 
already considered this in its connexion with the assimilation of 
consonants (above, 104). But, for the sake of system, the doctrine 


must be formally stated here, in its relation to the pathology of 
vowels. 


142 Primary ectasis appears as a direct insertion of ¢ or vu 
without transposition. Thus we have Sevous by the side of déous, 
tiovyay for trvyny, Se&tacOw for SeEaoOw, and so forth. So also we 
have pouvos by the side of povos, vovoos by the side of vocos, 
avdopuevos by the side of cdcuevos, and the like. But there are 
etymological reasons for these insertions of « and v. 


143 The insertion of ¢ (if it can be called an insertion, for 
strictly speaking it indicates the primitive form), very commonly 
represents itself under the form e, with that palatal pronunciation 
which so often yields to synizesis. In Beceotian inscriptions we 
have the forms aywvoGerlovtos, yopayiovros, &c., for which the 
Ionians wrote, probably with synizesis, aywvoOeréovtos, yopayeov- 
tos, &c., and the Attics the contractions aywvolerotvtos, yoparyoiv- 
tos, &c. Compare also nepéopar with deipw = aépyw, nite with 
evte, GAnOnin (pronounced adAnOnyn) with adrnOea, Kc. 


144 As we have already seen, an apparent ectasis with ¢ is 
often nothing more than an hyperthesis of that letter. The same 
occasionally happens with v. Thus édavvw (root éda-) is to be 
explained by a transposition in the formative adjunct yv- (110, 6). 


145 This hyperthesis must be carefully distinguished from the 
strengthening of « or v in the root, by the prefix e or o. Thus 
weiOw and réroOa exhibit modifications of the root av6-, found in | 
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é€-170-ov ; arrevow and orovdn, xéXevOos and axodovbos, point to 
lost roots in which v alone appeared: whereas péAacva and €Aavves 
exhibit transpositions of the « and v. It is possible, indeed pro- 
bable, that the e, 0, prefixed to the root-vowels s, v, may have ori- 
ginated in hyperthesis, but, even then, this, as a transference into 
the root, must be distinguished from the other transferences which 
are more distinctly consonantal, and more formally terminational. 
In comparative grammar the strengthening of a root by prefixing 
e, o is known by the Sanscrit name guna, 7,e. “corroboration.” 
The substitution of 7 (involving a vocalized guttural) for a is also 
a kind of guna, which stands half-way between the prefix e, 0, and 
the hyperthesis of «, By a principle of compensation ao or io may 
always be represented by ew; thus we have dads by the side of 
Aews, the old particle a@Fos by the side of éws, the genitives ixérao 
and ixérew, vavtdwy and vavtewy, moAi-os and 7oAews, Baoir<F os 
and Bacthéws, Kc, 


Examples of Ectasis. 


(a) At the beginning of a word: aietos, ales, nyabéos, jAac- 
Kala, nuaboeis, nvenoeis, nis, elapivds, ethativos, eiAlgow, eivaxoclot, 
elpwTaw. 

(6) Within the word: Baowrnios; Anis; adrnOntn; matpauos ; 
eupweis; Aiwvucos; édala by the side of daa; anros by the side 
of deros; xaiw and xdaiw by the side of xdw and krdw; 'Ayauxos, 
TlAarauxos, "A@nvaunds; ayvoudw; ddrovdw; moin; poin; atods 
evvola, eviTAoLa, Tvoin, evpota, Siappova, ypoin, ydoin by the side 
of voos, 1A0as, Tv00s, poos, xpos, xXA60¢; youvara, Sovpara, Kovpos, 
povvos, avdds, ov0s, OvAUpros, TrovdUs, SovdAtyode/pwy by the side 
of yovara, &c.; xevvds, otewds by the side of xevds, arevds, Ke. 


(c) At the end of a word, chiefly the prepositions: dza(, xatai, 
viral, Sud, Tapai, UTEip. 


PART IIL. 
INFLEXION. 


CHAPTER I. 
DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS, 


§ I. General Remarks. 


146 Ir has been already shown that every noun and verb in 
the Greek language may be reduced, by stripping off an affix, pre- 
fix, or both, to some single syllable, which constitutes its meaning, 
and which is found also in other words of cognate signification. 
This ultimate element we call the roo#, stem, or basis of the word. 
The prefix may generally be stript off at once, but the removal of 
the affix is often a double operation. To confine ourselves for the 
present to the noun, we find that almost every word of this kind 
ends with a short termination, often a single letter, which marks its 
immediate relation to the other objects in connexion with it, and 
which we call the case-ending. But in the majority of nouns, we 
find, between this and the root, an affix, consisting of one or more 
pronominal stems, which marks the definite class and quality of 
the noun, and points out the restriction with which the general 
force of the root is applied in the particular instance. When the 
case-ending alone is removed, the remaining part of the word is 
called its crude or uninflected form, whether it has another prono- 
minal affix or not. The affections of the uninflected form, as 
such, belong to a different subject—that of the formation of words 
by derivation or otherwise (Part Iv.). At present we are con- 
cerned only with the crude forms and cases of the noun. 


147 The Greek noun (dvoua, nomen) is either substantive 
(Svopa wrpoonyopixoy) or adjective (Svoua ériGerov or érieruxdy) : 
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the former expresses a person or thing; the latter expresses the 
quality of a person or thing; or, to speak more strictly, the former 
expresses an appropriated, the latter an unappropriated quality. 


The Greek noun has five cases (arracets, casus): three numbers 
(aptOuoi, numert),—singular, dual, and plural (évcxds, rAnGuvtexds, 
dvixes): and three genders (yévyn, genera),—masculine, feminine, 
and neuter (apaevexov, OndAvKov, ovdétepor). 


(a) Cases. 


148 . The five cases are the nominative, genitive, dative, accu- 
sative, and vocative. Properly speaking, the vocative («Anrtecn) is 
not a separate inflexion, but is either the crude form, or the same 
as the nominative. And the nominative (evOeia or dp0n, casus 
rectus) stands opposed to the genitive (yexxn, xrnticn, Tatpucn), 
dative (SottKn, émiotaAtixny), and accusative (aittatixn), which are 
called wAaytat mr@ces, casus obliqut. ‘The Stoics and Peripatetics 
differed as to the reason for calling these inflexions maraces, casus, 
“ fallings.” | 

The genitive may be translated by “ of, from, out of, by:” the 
dative by “to, with, at, for:’’ the accusative corresponds to our 
simple objective case, or implies “ motion towards a place or ob- 
ject.” The use of the cases must be learned from the syntax. 
When a noun is used immutably in an oblique case it is called 
an adverb (émrippnua, adverbium). 

Besides these five cases, which alone appear in the ordinary 
declensions of nouns, there are remains of other inflexions, which 
are partly absorbed in the existing cases, or still represented by 
distinct forms of certain words. 


(a) The locative or case of rest, which is generally absorbed in 
the dative, appears as a distinct form in some.a and o nouns, 
chiefly proper names of places: thus we have in a nouns, ’A@jvaz, 
"AOnuvnot; ‘Arwrrexn, "AXwrexjor; Oeomial, Meomiaot; TAatauai, 
Tldaracact; Aexérera, AcxedXeiacr ; ‘Orduprria, ‘Onupaiaan; ; "Epxia, 
"Epyiaor; ais Oupacw, foras, and dpacw, opportune, and in one 
Attic inscription (Béckh, C. Z. no. 140) we have trois rapiacc for 
Tois tauiats. In o nouns we have ‘Ia@pos, IcOpoi, ta Méyapa, 
Meyapoi, ITepazos, Hetparot, and the Attic demes Xg@yrrot, Lovvwi, 
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«&c.; also the common words olxot, mredot, wéocos. In consonantal 
nouns we have IIv6é, IIvot, Mapafdv, Mapaddu, and Awddve 
from the obsolete Awdav for Awdavn. 


(6) The form in -d¢z is used by the epic poets, and sometimes 
also by the lyric poets, to denote a dative, genitive, or even an 
accusative with or without a preposition: thus we have forms like 
Keharndt, kroujds, Oedduv, ixpwdiy, dyerdu, ornOecdir, vaiduy, 
eoxapogw (by a metrical affection for éoyapadiv), xotuAndovede for 


kotuAndoudt), &e. In voodt, Auxpipis, &c. the form is merely 
adverbial. 


(c) The form in -Oey or -Oe generally indicates derivation or 
motion from a place, as EvfeviSa rrarpade Lesyeves (Pind. Nem. vu. 
70), but is also used as a common genitive, especially in the pro- 
nouns éuébev, céBev, Bev. 


(6) Numbers. 


149 The dual, though a very old form, is never regarded in 
Greek syntax as a necessary expression for things considered as 
pairs, and is constantly interchanged with the plural, of which it is 
merely a corruption. Homer uses it very frequently to denote 
things taken in couples (see J/. vit, 41, 45), and it is common in 
the Attic dialect; but the plural gradually superseded it; after the 
time of Alexander it became nearly obsolete; and it is not to be 
found in the New Testament. It is one of the most remarkable 
coincidences between the Aolic dialect and the Latin, that neither 
of them has dual forms (see Anecd. Bekk. 1184, earn But they are 
found in Sanscrit. 


(c) Genders. 


150 The main rules with regard to the genders of nouns are 
the following : 


(1) Masculine: names of male persons and animals; as 2w- 
KpaTns, aynp, TpopnTns, adéxtwp, Aéwv, and of months, winds, 
rivers, and hills, as 6 TaynAlwu, 6 Zépupos, o Idoods, o lapvacss. 


(2) Feminine: names of female persons and animals; as 
"Aoracla, yuvn, Ovyarnp, Kouporpla, adexropls, Aéawa, and even 
diminutives of proper names; a87 Acdvriov; also the proper names 
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of countries, islands, and cities, and the distinctive names of trees 
and plants; as Aaxwvia, Anos, ‘Ajvat, éXaTn, dyepoos, mits. 


(3) Neuter: infinitives uséd substantively, names of letters of 
the alphabet, and generally all words or even phrases which are 
regarded merely as outward forms or material objects; as rd Syy, 
TO dAda, TO TUTTTH, TO yvaOL aeauTOV, Td TEtyvos, TO TleNaayexoy. 


Exceptions. 


(a) The form of the word sometimes maintains the gender in 
spite of the signification: thus (a) nouns in -a and -» of the first 
declension are always feminine; as 7 A7é@n, “the river Lethe,” 
» *Ooea, “mount Ossa,” 4 Altyn, “ mount tna.” 


(6) Nouns in -ov of the second declension, excepting, as 
above, diminutives from proper names: thus we have 10 petpamov, 
“the boy,” to avOpwriov, “the mannikin,” 76 yuvacov, “ the little 
wench,” 70 avdparodoy, “the slave,” 76 Avxatov, “mount Ly- 
ceum.” : 


(c) Nouns in -os (-or-), -¢ and -evs of the third declension; as 
To téxos, “the child,” 76 “Apyos, “the city Argos,” 7d arérrepe, 
“ pepper,” 6 Davorevs, “the city Phanoteus,” In Aristoph. Zhesm. 
432, rijs ypauparéws is merely a joke, 


(d) Nouns used only in the plural; as ot AeAdoi, “ the city 
Delphi,” tad Acd«rpa, “ the town Leuctra,” ra waidsca, “ the pet”’ 
(delice). 


(8) Besides these there aré certain special exceptions. 


(a) The following names of rivers and hills are feminine: 
9 Urve, 4 Tlapvys, 7 Kapapfis, 7 Wedwplas or Tedwpis, 4) Xarxis, 
ai “Andzrets. 


(6) The following names of countries and cities are masculine: 
Ilévros, Avytados, Mans, ‘Opwrrcs, 'Opyopuevos, "Oyynoros, Ka- 
vwBos (-1ros), Otvewdy, and most of those in -ous, -as, and -wy, as 
Aadvois, Tapas, Bpavpwy, though some are common, as Mapa- 
Quy, "Axpayas, Ledivois, Prods, Kc. 

(c) The following names of trees and plants are masculine: 
doivk, epuveds, Pedros, AwTos, KUTICOS, GxavOas, auapaxes, aowd- 
paryos, aadoderos, éAAEBopos, AXamraGos, and the following are com- 
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mon: xépacos, Kopapos, KoTWos, wamupos. The genetal term 
Spis was masc. in the Lacedemonian dialect, which was imitated 
in this respect by the later writers (Schol. Arist. Nub. 401). 


151 In many cases the feminine is distinguished from the 
masculine by a formative affix. ‘The following are the most com- 
mon examples of this motion of substantives, which, as we shall 
see, 1s regular in certain classes of adjectives : 

-o¢ into -7 or -a; a8 viwvds, viwin; Kdpos, Kopn; éxupds, éxupd. 

-Tns and -rnp into -rpia; a8 Tromtys, ToinTpia; Yradtyp, Wadtpla. 

-T™mp and -rwp into -recpa (in the poets) ; as cwrnp, cwterpa: mav- 
Sapatwp, Tavdamaretpa. 

-Tns or -ns into -Tis = Ti8-s or -t¢=t6-5; a8 mpoddrns, mpoddris ; 
Lwaptyarns, Vraptvatis; LevOns, UevOus; Tlépans, Mepais. 

Obs. Some of these endings have more than one form of the femi- 
nine; thus Ayoryp or Ayorns makes Ayorepa, ovdAAHOTpia, AnoTpis ; 
opxnotyp makes opxnotpia and opyxnotpis; oAernp makes oAé€reipa and 
oAérts ; and avAyrip or avAnrys makes avAyrpia and avAnrpis. 

-os into -is = 48-5; a8 alypadwrTos, alypadwris; KaTrndos, KaTnNIs. 
-evs into -ts; a8 Awptevs, Awpis. 
Consonant noun into -is; as @vAak, duAacis ; “EAAnp, ‘EXAnvis. 


-wy, -as into -awa=avya; as éwy, A€awa; TéxTwWY, TéxTaLVA; 
Spaxwv, Spaxawa; Adxwv, Aaxawa; Oepatwv, Oepatrawa; 
péras, pédawva; Taras, Tarawa. 

Obs. We have also certain irregular forms, which seem to indicate 
other inflexions of the masculine since become obsolete ; as Oeos, Oéawva; 
Avxos, Avcawa; Us, tava; Seoworyns, Séorowa by the side of wore 
and Seovoris. | 

Various nouns form the feminine in -coa; as dvak, avacca (for 
avax-va); @pak, @pyoca ; Ons, Ojnooa; Kpys, Kpjooa; Kink, Kt 
Moca; Doink, Doivoca; AiPus, AiBvaca; pay, pacca. To 
this class belongs Saoidev’s, which, however, makes not only Baot- 
Moca, but Bacirea, Bactdis, and even Bacid\uvva. 


The feminine patronymics sometimes exhibit a shortened form 
of the masculine: thus we have Bopeadys, Bopeas; Tavtranridns, 
Tavradis. Others are formed independently in -ivn and -wvy, as 
"ASpacrivn from “ASpacros, jpetyn, npavn, npolts, and nppoca from 
npas; "HrNexrpuwvy from Hrextpvov, Tuvdapewyn from Tuvdapers 
(see Lobeck, Pathol. pp. 32, 509). 
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§ II. Substantives. 


152 The following are the case-endings of the masculine noun 
in the singular number. Comparative philology teaches us that 
the nominative case-ending of the noun, denoting the subject, is to 
be referred to the second pronominal element, which indicates 
relative proximity. To this the genitive, denoting removal from 
the subject, adds the third pronominal element under the form 
-v. The dative, which denotes juxta-position, repeats the second 
element under the form -1. The accusative, denoting the object, 
is content with the third element alone. 


Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
NN. -s -S 
G. -oto-v, -Be-v (109) -lo, -os, -ov (107) 
adv. -Oev, -ws 
D. -O1, -t, -6 -pl, -t 
adv. -O, -gu 
A. -T, -v, -vdE -v, -a (107) 


153 The plural is formed from the singular by the addition of 
the collective -s. 


Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
N. -o€S -es, -t (107) 
G. = -atov-s, -owy (95) -wy (107) 
D. -l-ol-V -t-ow, -ecowv (92) 
~€-Ol, -t-S 
A. -V-S --s, -a-s, -ous (94) 


154 The dual presents abridged forms of the plural. 


N. and A, -€ or absorbed. 
G. and D. “uy 


155 The feminine case-endings are generally distinguished 
from the masculine by the substitution of -oa- for -o-. Sometimes 
by a reduplication of this termination, as -s@ for -a-oa, or -5-s for 
-o-s. Comparative philology shows that this extension is due to 
the wish to express more strongly the relative and collective nature 
of things conceived as feminine or maternal. 
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Singular. 
' Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
N. -oa, -0s, -8s, -0s -Od, ~ta, -td, -a, -5 (92) 
G. -ca-to-v, -ca-ts “ONS, -lAS, -NS, -4S, -0S, -WS 
-d0¢ 
D. -ca-0s, -ca-dt, ca-t = -o9, -ta, ~77, -a, -t, -8e 
A. -aa-v, -cav-d¢ =v, -tay, -ay, -a, -Sa 
Plural. 
N. -oa-s =7Al, lat, -al, -€5, -des 
G. -oa-wr-s -TAWY, -COV, -LOV, -av, -Swv 
D. -ca-r-ot -TALCL, -LALOL, -ALTL, -ETOL 
-€01, -d€ct 
A. | -cav-s -OdS, -LaS, -as, -as, -bas 
Dual. 


Terminations are absorbed, as in the masculine: 


N. and A. “oa, -de, -la, -a@ 
G.and D. -cauwp, -vaw, -atv, -Souv, -ow 


156 The neuter has, strictly speaking, no nominative, but 
uses for that purpose the accusative, originally in -r or -v: it 
has no plural in -s of this case, but substitutes, for the singular -r 
or -v, the combination -vr, which is invariably softened into -a 
(107). In other respects, the neuter inflexions do not differ from 
the masculine. 


Examples of the case-endings. 


(a) a noun, feminine: 


Singular. 
Original Forms, Existing Forms. 
N. Sofa = d0x-ca Soka 
G. Sofa-ctov, Sof-a-is S0Ens 
-Bev 
D. So€a-61, Sofa-i S0En 
-pt 
A. 8ofa-v and Sofav-de Sofay 
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Plural. 
Original Forms. 
dof€a-es, SoFa-i 
d0Ea-c.ov-s, So&a-tov-s 
do0fa-t-ouv 
dofa-yv-s 

Dual. 


N. and A. d0€a-ces, dofa-vs 
G. and D. S0&a-cvov-s, Sofarowv 


(6) o noun, masculine: 


Singular. 


N. &npo-s 
G. Snpo-ctov, Snpo-cto 
D. Snpo-6t, Snpuo-i 
~pt 
A. &npo-v, Snpo-v-de 
Plural. 
N. &npo-ces 
G. Snpo-cior-s 
D. dnpo-tov 
A. Snpo-v-s 
(c) e noun, feminine: 
Singular. 
N. ¢vu-o1-s 
G. gvat-cvov 
-Oev 
D. duat-A 
-pt 
A. qvov-v 
Plural. 
N. gqvorces | 
G. qvot-owov-s 
D. duot-ouw 
A. gvat-v-s 


example of the changes or confusions. 


Existing Forms. 
dcEau 

S0€awy, So€ay 
d0€ataw, So£ats 
d0£as 


Soka 


dca" 


O7p05 
dnpo-to, Snpov 
Sonu 


Snpov, Snpovde 


d7n08 

dénpev 

Sino, Snpots 
Snpous 


dvaot-s 
guat-os, pua-ews 


duovi, puoee 


guow 


dvotes, pucets 
duciwyv, pUcewy 
diovow, puoeow 
guaeas, gues 


2 As the dual is, in itself, a corrupted form of the plural, it is sufficient to give one 
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(Z) v noun, masculine: 


Singular. 
Original Forms. 
N.  ty6u-s 
G. ix v-crov 
-Gev 
D. = ixOu-Oe 
-pt 
A. by Ou-v 
-_ Plural. 
N. = txOu-ces 
G. | ixOu-cov-s 
D. tyOv-ow 
A. = txOv-v-5 
(ec) + noun, feminine: 
Singular. 
N.sovuct-s 
G. = vuKT-oovov 
-o0ey 
D. = ivuxr-o6e 
A. vukt-v 
Plural. 
N.sovuct-ces 
G. ss vuKT-octors 
D. = vunt-ecow 
A. vuKT-1-5 
(f) + noun, neuter: 
Singular. 


N.A. yevo-r 
G. — yeve-otov, yeve-cos 
D. = yevo-re, yeve-e 


Plural. 
N.A. yevevr 
G. —-yeve-cuov-s 
D. = yeve-ow 


Existing Forms. 
> , 
ty us 
3 g 
ty vos 


ix Ovi 


ixOvy 


iy Oves 

iyOvwv 

inOvow 

ixOias and ixyGis 


ryévos 
yéve-0S, Yevous 
ryévei, yévet 


ryévea, yévn 
yevewy, YEvav 
yéveow 


6—2 
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157 The case-endings are differently affected by the different 
terminations of the crude or uninflected form. These differences 
are called declensions («Aloas), and are three in number: (I) the 
-a declension, when the uninflected form ends in -a, or when the 
noun is feminine in -ca, -ta, -a: (II) the -o declension, when the 
uninflected form ends in -o: and (III) the consonant declension, 
when the uninflected form ends in a consonant or in -¢ or -v, which 
are ultimate states of consonants (above, 20, b). 


FIRST DECLENSION IN -a. 
158 (a) Masculine Nouns. 


rapias, “a distributor.” 
Root, teu-, -rap-, “to cut or divide.” 
Uninflected form, tap-va- 
Singular. 
N. ctapla-s 
G.  taplou (for rape-d-o, -e-ca, -e-0 from rapud-cvor) 


D. Tapia (for rapla-c from rapla-6t) 
A. tapla-y 
V. = Tapia 


Plural. 
N.V. TapLiat (for raula-ces) 
G. Taptay (for rayd-w» from rapud-cvov-s) 
D. Taplai-olv (for raud-t-ow) and Tapiass 
A. raulas (for raplay-s) 


Dual. 
N.A.V. tapia 
G.D. raplaw 


159 Sometimes -:a is, through -ea, contracted into 7, the 
uncontracted form being generally obsolete, except in some proper 
names, a8 Bopéas, Bopéov, where it remains uncontracted, and 
“Eppéas, ‘Epis, where both forms are retained throughout the 
singular, thus: 

N. ‘Eppéas, ‘Eppijs 
“Eppéov, ‘Eppot 
‘Eppéa, “Epysi 
“Eppéav, “Epunv 


Pom 
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More commonly, however, the contraction is not indicated by 
the circumflex. Thus we have: 
kptrns, ‘a judge.” 
Root, xpt-, “ to separate.” 


. Uninflected form, xpt-rea- = xpi-rya. 
7 Singular. 
N. KpLTn-s (for xperéa-s) 
G. KptTou or KptTéew (for xperéao from xptred-orov) 
D. KpLTH (for xpiréa-c from xpiréads) 
A. KpUTn-v (for xperéa-y) 
Ni Kputd 
Plural. 
N.V. KpiTai (for Kptrda-ces) 
G. KpLT@y (for xptredwy from xpered-otov-s) 
D. = xpttaiow or xptrais (for xpred-t-cw) 
A. KptTas (for xperéap-s) 
; Dual. 
N.A.V. xpira G.D. xpiraiv. 


160 (b) Feminine Nouns. 
(a) In-oa. 
Moiea, “a recollector”’ and “deviser,” i.e. “Goddess of 
memory and poetry.” 
Root, yo- or pa = pev (107), “to recollect,” ‘ contrive.” 
Uninflected form, poovr- or paovr- 


Singular. 

N.V. pov-ca (for udorr-ca) 
G. pov-ons (for podrr-oa-ts) 
D. = pov-on | (for 4oorr-oa-t). 
A. jsov-c'a-v . ; (for udovr-ca-y) 

| Plural. 
N.V. pov-oat : (for udorr-ca-s) 
G. jLov-o-awy, poovc@y (for poorrad-ctor-s) 
D. = uov-cat-o1, prov-caig (for poorr-od-t-c) 
Ae plovaas (for poorr-cay-s) 

Dual. 


N.A.V. pot'cd G.D. povoaw 
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The nouns, which are declined like Modca, are those which end 
in -a preceded by any consonant except p. They are nouns, like 
Modaa, in -ca, as Bupoa, Sofa, dvacca, yAdooa, pédiooa, Siva; 
those in -fa, as tpazrefa, pata, pita; in -AXNa, as dedAXa, GwsrAdAa ; 
and a number of nouns in -va, as apuva, ayva, Séorrowa, Eyidva, 
evOuva, éatva, papayva, Méptuva, Upalwa, Treiva, TOTVa, TpUpVA, 
yXaiva, the proper names Alywa, IIlvéva, and the Latin word 
LaBiva. It seems probable that all of these represent original 
forms in -oa; for {is here do or to, tpazrela being [re]tpa7red-ca, 
and pata being pao-ca from pacow = payyo, the special term 
for making barley bread (Plat. Resp. 11. p. 3728). Then as¢ is 
an ultimate vocalization of s or h (above, 18, 7), we have the 
same affix implied in a@wiAAa=apidia, A€awa=reavia (above, 
103, 104), and a comparison of wétva with aorwa, and of both 
with déo7rowva by the side of Seozrérns, leads to the conclusion 
that the nouns in -va also originally ended in -wa. Besides 
these there are some special cases, which probably involve less 
explicable corruptions of the same kind; such are dxavOa, apéda, 
diatta, éwiBda, pappa, vad0a, trata, mpéoBa, ToOApa (TOALN in 
the Tragedians). See Lobeck, Phryn. pp. 331, 447. 


Obs. By the side of the nouns in -va we have others in -vy, a8 evv7, 
Gotvy, otvn, aivyn, roivn, meivn, Gwvn, and the nouns in -ovv7; and by 
the side of nouns in -ca the poetical forms acy, époy, ofn, and avy. 


161 (8) In-a pure or -pa retaining the a throughout. Thus 
we have quAdia, “friendship’’ (root, @ur-, “to love,’ uninflected 
form, gir-ya or Pide-); aetpa, “an attempt” (root, wep-, unin- 
flected form, trept-). 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. Gidla, weipa = N.A..V. Giada, weipa = NN..V. GuAlas, areipas 
G. ¢idrias, wetpas G.D. gpidiaw, weipaw G. — prdsiv, rretpav 


D.  gtaAia, mreipa D. = fuiAlats, reipass 
A. gtAtav, Tretpay A.  ¢irlas, elpas 


(1) The name of a pure, which is not a very happy designation 
(for it often involves an absorbed consonant), is given to a after 
another vowel or p. The vowel, however, which allows the a to 
remain, 18 generally either ¢ or e, as in wadeda, “ education;” ad7- 
Gea, “truth;” Oea, “a goddess;” Bia, “violence.” We have, 
however, a pure after a in édaa, and in the contracted words pva 


- 
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for pvaa, AOnva for 'A@nvaa'; after o in moa, otoa, ypoa (which 
often, however, end in -1a); after w in adwa only; after v in ya, 
Kapva, oiava, ootpva, aixva. The only exceptions to a pure after 
p are a0apn, aiOpn, Seipn, xopn, xoppn, and the compounds in 
-METPNS, 88 YEWMETPNS. 

(2) The a is retained in some cases where it is not preceded 
by a vowel or p: such are the words dada, oxavdara, and the 
proper names ’Avdpopéda, T'éra, Avoripa, Keooaida, Kuvaida, Anéa, 
Mixxa, Néda, Pirounra, probably all Doric forms. 


162 The a, in those cases in which it is retained as pure, 
varies in quantity according to its origin. If it is the Doric repre- 
sentative of an Attic 7, or if it can be resolved etymologically into 
-la = -€doa oY -pa =-paoa (and this is always the case when there 
is a corresponding masculine in -tos or -pos), it is necessarily long. 
But when the termination itself is -c@ or -pa for -ca or -prd, it 18 
necessarily short. The following details will show the applica- 
tion of these distinctions. 


(a) -a long. 


(1) -a is always long in the terminations -aa, -ea, -oa, -va, 
-wa, because here we have an absorbed ¢ or a; for example, édaa 
is for éAa-ya, and Gea for Geya. 


(2) -a is always long when it stands as a distinct termination, 
even though it has an ¢ before it; thus in Bacivevd, “a queen,” we 
have merely the derivative in -ca from Bacvrevs, analogous to the 
feminines yAuxela, Onreva, o€eia from yAuKUs, OjAUs, o€us; but in 
Bactreda, “a kingdom,” we have a derivative in -a=ya or -ca from 
Bacirevw. For the same reason the -a is long in ayopa, yaAnvaia 
(from the dative yaAnvn), Nela, tracdeia, hiria, ayia, ypoid, adXoia, 
alpa, ywpa, aloypa, nuépa. 

(b) -a short. 


(1) +a is always short in nouns derived from adjectives in -ns, 
aa dxpiBns (axpuiBe-ya), axpiBera; adnOns (arnOe-ya), adnOecd ; for 


1 ’A@dva is the form preferred by the Attic dramatists (see Porson ad Eurip. Orest. 
26). But ’A@nvala ia the only forin found in public documents before the archonship 
of Euclides (see Bockh, Stuafshaushult, d. Athen. 11. p. 200). 
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which, however, Homer has the longer forms adnOnim, &c. Simi- 
larly it is short in wavaxera, mréXera, Kopwvera, and the adjectives in 
-ela from -vs, as ofeta, or in -via from -ws, as Terupvia. But pyrpuea 
for pnrput-y& has a long -a. 


(2) Compounds in -ova have the -a short; as evvoua, 1arippora 
Ev8oua. 


(3) Nouns in -pa for -ca or -pra, and of course in -ma, have 
the -a short ; as ogipa, meipa, opynotpia, yevereipa, Sutrvia, Tora, 


soe 


Tluppa. 


(4) -ais short in Sta and pia for Sé-va and pév-ua. 


163 (vy) Sometimes the -vc is written -ea; as in oux-éa, “a 
fig-tree ;”’ and in this case the termination is contracted into -7 or 
-a@ throughout: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. cuxéa, ovxy N.V. cuxéat, cuKat 
G. cukéas, cuKns G. cuKxedy, ouKxav 
D. = cuxéa, cun7 D. cuxéais, cuxais 
A.  auxéav, ouKjv A. auxéas, cuKxas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. cuxéa, cuxc G.D. cuxéawy, cvxaiy 


164 (6) When the uncontracted form is obsolete, the contrac- 
tion is not indicated by the circumflex: thus from tiua-ea (root, 
Tl-, or uninflected form, tiwa-) we have tin, “honour” or 
“price; and from den, “equivalent” or “atonement” (root, 
dex- or Sex-), we have Séx-ea = Sin, which are inflected thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.Y. Tin | Tia 
G. TiS TULaY 
D. TULA Tipais 
A. Tiny Tipas 
N.V. Shen Sixat 
G. dtens Sucay 
D. dixn Sicas 
A. Sdienv dixas 
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Dual. 


N.A.V. riypa Sled 
G.D. = ripaity Sixaw 


Compare the masculine xpetjs with ‘Eppéas (159). 


165 General Remarks on the First Declension. 


(a2) Nouns in -7s generally make the vocative in a, thus: 


(1) Nouns in -rys; a8 «pita, épyata, cvxopavra, ’Opéota, 
ora, 


(2) Nouns in -ys; a8 mraidorpiBa, yewpérpa. 
(3) Ethnic names; as Ilépoa, 2«vOa. 


Other names, as the patronymics and proper names in -6n¢, 
make -6n, as ’Atpeidn,”Atdn; but we have Srpeyiades in Aristoph. 
Nub. 1206. 


(4) There are some nouns in -4g¢ (chiefly contracted, as Anuas 
for Anpuntpws, Znvas for Znvodwpos) and in -n¢ (chiefly foreign, as 
Mavo7s), which retain the -a or -7 throughout, thus: 

“aS, -@, -a, -ay, -d, 
“NS, “Ny, "lI, “NY, ~N 


(8) In the epic dialect -a is changed into -n, and in the Doric 
- is changed into -a: thus we have in the one evzrAoly for evrdoua, 
and in the other ripe for TYAN The AXolians sometimes wrote 
short -a for -7, as in @ Alka, & vipda. 


(y) The epic dialect substitutes the vocative for the nomina- 
tive form in nouns in -ys: thus we have tora, nrvta, vepedn- 
ryepéra, aiypnta, @véora, &c. Three forms are proparoxytone: 
axaxnta, evpvorra, and pyrlera. 


(5) From this they have a genit. sing. and plur. in -ao, -awy, 
which may of course be referred, like the vocative, to the original 
crude form of the noun: and the -ao is often softened into -ew, 
according to an euphony constantly observed in Greek (above, 145). 
From zroAAy and avtyj we have both forms in Homer, but always 
macéwv and azacéwy. In Herodotus -ew and -ewy are the regular 
forms for substantives and pronouns, and they are not unfrequent 
in adjectives and participles. Thus we have, I. 180, mAdvOwv 
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omtéwy. ll. 113, avarpiBopevéwy tav ovpéwy. VII. 188, tocou- 
Téwy pupradéwy. 


(ec) The dative plural in Ionic ends in -not; the termination 
-ns is rarely found in Homer, and there are only three examples of 
the termination -ass (Jl. x11. 284; Od. v. 119, xxu. 471). The 
Dorians, AZolians, and Attic dramatists have both -ass and -acz, 
and the latter is found even in Plato. 


(¢) ‘The Dorians sometimes shortened the -as of the accusative 
plural (above, 39, Iv. 1), and the Molians wrote -ass for -av-s 
without a circumflex, as they did also in the nom. of the 1 aor. par- 
ticiple. In Doric also the gen. in -ao is represented by -a, and this 
form is retained by some words in common Greek, as proper names 
like Noupas, gen. Nova, and the compounds ararpadolas, pntpa- 
doias, opviOo8npas, gen. watpandoia, &c. | : 


SECOND DECLENSION IN -o. 


166 The second declension departs very little from the primi- 
tive type. 


(2) In the singular, masculine and feminine nominatives retain 
the -s, and there is no distinction in form between the masculine 
and feminine. The following nouns in -os are feminine: 


(1) Names of countries, islands, cities, and plants, according 
to the general rule (Art. 150 (2)); hence also 7 padavos, 4 pa8dos, 
1 Soxos, 7 BiBXos, 7 SéATOs. 

(2) Appellatives in -os, which imply a feminine substantive, 
AS NITELpOS, YEpTOS, vEos, Tepliywpos, Epnwos, vicos (from véw), with 
which we understand yj. Also names of particular kinds of earth, 
as apados, apythos, dodarros, pidtos, yirros, codes, tiravos, Wap- 
pos, vados. Also other words in which there is an obvious ellipsis 
of a feminine substantive, as 1 xépxos, i.e. ovpa, whence Kepkoupos 5 
7 yvabos, referring to yévus; 7 Siaperpos, 7 KabeTOs, i.e. ypapyr ; 
1) StadexTos, 1.€. Govn; 7 cUykdyTos, i.e. Bovdy; 7) EvAoyos, i.e. 
UAn; 7 apukitos, aTpatros, atpumitos, KédevOos, NewHopos, TpiBos, 
1.€. 060s; 9 TBevvos, i.e. cToAn; 4 BapBitos, ie. xcOdpa; also 6 
BapBrros, To BapBurov. 

(3) Names of precious stones, as 1) opapaydos, 7 camdetpos, 7 
xpvotadros, 7 Yripos, and generally 9 AdBos, “a precious stone,” 
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as distinguished from o Ai8os, any stone (though Homer twice uses 
7 > for on. Ll. x11. 287, x1x. 494). 


(4) Many names of receptacles and other concave or hollowed 
things are feminine; thus 7 xiBwrds, Kapwvos, ynr0os, acap.vOos, 
TvENOS, TUpds, Pwpiapos, KapdoTros, Appiyos, ANvos, AnKUOos, Tpd- 
xoos, and 6, 7 Adynvos; hence also xameros, rappos, and perhaps 
odos. 

(5) The feminine denotes a collection of things; thus 7 dios 
s “a body of cavalry ;” 1 «apnros, “a troop of camels;” &c. 
Hence 7 xémpos, “the heap of dung:” cf. yiAsoz from yirds. 

The following cannot easily be referred to any one of these 
classes: 7 dpoaos, ‘the dew (the collection of drops?);” 1 vocos, 
‘“‘the disease (the flux or running ?) ;” 7 unpeOos, “ the string ;” 7 
arivOos, “the brick.”’ 


(6) The genitive in -@ev often occurs: the original -ovo-v 
appears in derivative adjectives, as in Snyd-cvo-s from djyos: in 
epic poetry this appears as o-co, and in common prose we have the 
contraction -ou for o-vo = 0€0 or oo. 


(c) In the dative the characteristic -c is absorbed in the im- 
proper diphthong -@ (above, 125). 


(dq) The accusative retains its primitive -v. 


(ec) The vocative substitutes -e for the final -o of the unin- 
flected form. 


In the plural -o-ces becomes o-t=o1. The genitive-ending, as 
in the other declensions, is contracted into -wyv. The dative is 
-otot or ots. The accusative substitutes -ous for ov-s. 


The dual is always -a, -ow. 


167 The neuter preserves the accusative -y in the singular, 
and, as usual, substitutes -a for the plural -vr. Of course, the 
nominative and vocative do not differ from the accusative. In the 
other cases, the neuter corresponds to the masculine and feminine. 


168 The three nouns, 6 Adyos', masc. “the discourse’ (root, 
Ney-, “to pick or to speak ;” uninflected form, Noyo-), 7 vooos, fem. 


‘the disease” (originally votcos, root, veF-, “to flow;” uninflected 


1 The declension of the article, which is commonly used by grammarians to indicate 
the genders of nouns, is given in its proper place among the pronouns (below, 238). 
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form, véco-), and ro £vAov, “ the hewn timber’’ (root, EeF- or £v-, 
‘to cut smooth ;” uninflected form, £udo-), furnish regular examples 


of this declension. 
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Singular. 
MASO. FEM. 
N. dAoyos vooos 
G. — Adyou vooou 
D. royp voow 
A. Doyov vooov 
Ve. oye yore 
Plural. 
N.V. Ayo vooot 
G. oyor yoowv 
D. = Aoxyous vooots 
A.  oryous YOCOUS 
Dual. 
N.A.V. Acyw voow 
G.D. — Aevouw vooot 


169 When the uninflected form ends in -eo or -eo, the last two 


NEUT. 
EUdov 
EvXou 
Eup 

Evdov 
EvNov 


Evra 
EvXa@v 
Evdots 
Evra 


EUNo 
EvNow 


syllables are contracted throughout the declension, thus : 


Singular. 
MASO, 

N. = vd0s, vots 

G. —_-vcou, vov G. 
D. vem, v@ D. 
A. —_-voov, voov 

V.  —-voe, vou 

Plural. 

N.V. voot, vot 

G. vow, vav G. 
D. —_—vdots, vois D. 


A. —_voous, vots 
Dual. 
N.A.V. vow, vo 


G.D. —_voowv, voty G.D. 


Obs. There are some anomalies in the accentuation of these con- 
tracted nouns. It will be observed that in the dual -éw, -ow make o 


NEUT. 
N.A.V. doréov, -obtv 
Goréou, -o0 
9 , “A 
ore, -@ 


N.A.V. cotéa, -a 
OOTEWY, -OV 
Goréots, -otS 


N.A.V. ootéw, - 


ooréowy, -olv 
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and not @; adjectives like ypvceos are contracted into xpvoots, contrary 
to 52, Obs.; and the same applies to xaveov, xavoty. Compounds of 
vous, wAovs, &c. retain the accent on the penultima in the contracted 
- forms; thus we have avovs, avov, avw; evvovs, evvov, evvoL; KaKOVoUS, 
Kaxovot; evomrAous, SuéxrAovs, elomAot, Sidemhow 


170 As the genitive in -ao becomes -ew in Ionic, so the Attic- 
Tonic dialect substitutes -ew for -do, when the a is long (see above, 
145), and the termination exhibits w throughout the cases. In 
these nouns it will generally be found that the uninflected form 
ends in the digamma F, represented by either ¢ or v,—the ultimate 
conditions of its guttural and labial elements respectively (see 95). 
For example, Aes, masc. “ the people” (root, AeF-, uninflected form, 
AeFo-, also Ado-), ws, fem. “the morning”’ (root, av-, or éF-, unin- 
jlected form, éFa-), avoyewy, neut. “an upper chamber” (com- 
pound from avw, “above,” and ya/a, ‘the earth,” root, yai- or 
yeF-) are thus declined : | 


Singular. 
MASO, NEUT. 
N.V. Aas N.A.V. avayeov 
G.  rew G. avaryew 
D. re@ D. averyep 
A. ewv 
- Plural. 
N.V. rAe@ N.A.V. avaryew 
G. Dewy G. avaryewy 
D. regs D. aVvaryEegs 
A. eas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. Aw N.A.V. avaryew 
G.D. rAegv G.D. dvaryewr 


Similarly 1 @ws, “the morning,” 7 ddws, “ the threshing-floor,” 
except that the accus. sing. is €, ddw: and the final -v is omitted 
with some other nouns of this form, as 6 Xayos, “ the hare,” and 
the proper names, "AOws, Kéws, Kas, Tews, and Mivas; and 
arynpws makes aynpw as well as aynpwv. 

It will be observed, that as this contracted declension, strictly 
speaking, includes forms which end with -z or -v, it belongs to the 
following or consonantal declension, according to which these 
nouns are also very frequently declined. Conversely, it will be 


> 
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observed that nouns of the third declension from forms in -t or -v 
usually retain the -y of the accusative singular (below, 186). In 
general, there are very few nouns in -ws belonging strictly to the 
second declension. Besides those already mentioned, we have 
6 Kadws, “the rope,’ which makes xaAwes, xaAwas, xadwor in the 
Tonic poets; vews, ‘a temple,” which has the by-form vads; the 
adjectives fAews, “gracious,” wéws, “ full,” and certain compounds 
In ~yews, -YPEWS, -KEPWS, ~YehwS, ~yNPwS, and -EpWs; a3 emrToyews, 
“having light soil,” a&toypews, “reliable,” Ba@vynpws, “very 
old,” povoxépws, “one-horned,” gsroyéAws, “fond of laughing,” 
Sucépws, “unfortunate in love.’ The last three are also inflected 
in -wtos, and the neuter plurals of tAews and ardéws are fAea and 
WEA. 

Obs. 1 It will be observed that oxytones in -ws retain the acute 
accent even in the genitive singular, and the proparorytones maintain 


their accent unchanged throughout all the cases. There is no good 


authority for the accentuation of virépynpwv, raxvynpus, and Babvynpus, 
as they are written in some MSS. ee Agam. 79; Aristot. Rhet. 1 5; 


Anth. Pal. v1. 247). 


Obs. 2 There are some nouns in -ws (as Nexus) or -ous (as "Incots), 
chiefly foreign, and not belonging to this class, which retain the w or ov 
throughout, thus : 


“WS, WW “Wy 0, 
“OVS, “OV; “OV; -OUV, -OUV. 


General Remarks on the Second Declension. 

171 Dialects: (a) The gen. sing. in olic, Doric, and bucolic 
Greck ends in -w; in the Thessalian dialect in -o« for -ovo; in the 
epic and lyric both in -ov and in -ovo, and in -wo from nouns 
in -ws; in new Ionic in -ov, and in proper names sometimes in -ew, 
as in Barrew, Kpoicew. 

(8) The dat. sing. in Molic ends in -w without tota sub- 
script. 

(y) The gen. and dat. dual in epic Greek end in -oviv. 

(5) The gen. pl. sometimes ends in -ewy or -awy, as from 
a by-form of the first declension. 

(ce) The dat. pl. 1s -ocs or -o1or in all dialects, and even Plato 
uses the longer form. | 

(¢) The accus. pl. in Doric and Beeotic ends in -we or -o¢, the 
latter omitting the v of ovs, as in és for ets = evs. 
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(n) The contraction of nouns in -oos, -eov, does not generally 
appear in Homer and the Ionic writers, though vdos is contracted 
in Od. x. 240, and though yewappous is written, probably for 
Hetpappos, in Il. x1. 493. The Doric contracts -eo into -ev. 


(9) The ending -aos is sometimes written -nos in epic and 
lyric Greek: thus we have Evvyos in JJ. vir. 468, xxi. 747, 
and ’Audiapnos in Pind. Nem. 1x. 30. 


THIRD OR CONSONANTAL DECLENSION. 


172 To this declension belong all those forms which end in a 
consonant, and in -c or -v, considered as residuary states of the 
guttural and labial elements of the digamma. 


173 This declension recedes from the primitive type in the 
following particulars only. The genitive singular ends in -os. 
The accusative singular generally substitutes -a for the original 
-y (according to 85, 107), the exceptions being certain nouns in 
-s and -v (below, 187, 188), and a particular form of the dental 
nouns (below, 180). The plural accusative is consequently -ds. 
The nominative plural of masculine and feminine nouns is -es for 
-o€s. 


174 Neuter nouns generally exhibit the uninflected form in 
the nominative and accusative; a characteristic dental is omitted 
or changed into -s. 


175 Apparent anomalies in this declension result from the 
assimilation or absorption of the final consonant of the uninflected 
form, which may usually be recovered by removing from the geni- 
tive singular its termination -os. The exceptions to this rule are 
confined to the neuter nouns in which the characteristic is a 
dental, omitted or represented by a sibilant, and those in -v or -e. 
In the former, the uninflected form is either derived from the 
genitive, or must be inferred from analogy. In the latter it is 
furnished by the vocative. 

The following table gives the nominative, vocative, genitive, 
and crude form of all types of nouns in the third declension. 
It will be observed that the nominative is the same as the voca- 
tive in every noun which does not include in its termination 7, 
6 (in zatd-5 only), v, p, ¢ or v; and in all neuter nouns and 
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participles, excepting among the latter apywv and xpelwy, which, 
when used as substantives in the sense of “ruler,” make their 
vocative in -ov, aS dpyov, Kpetov. 


Nominative. 


-a 


-b 


-w 
see -¢ (6) 
-1s 


Vocative. 


(1) — 
(2) — 
d= 
(2) — 


(3) -av, -a@ 


(4) -ay 
(1) -ae 
(2) — 


“aU 


OO 
(2) — 
(3) — 
(1) -ae 
@) — 


Genitive. 


-aTOS 
-avos 
-apos 
-aTos 


-ados 


-aTOS, -a0s 


-avTos 
-avos 
-atd0os 
-aLTos 
-a0s 
-€Lp0s 
-ed50S 
-€V0S 
-€VTOS 
“EWS 
-alKos 
~nTO0S 
-nVvos 
-E€VOS 
~pos 
-€p0¢ 
TOS 
-n0os 


-€0S, -OUS 


-€VTOS 
-tTOS 
-€0S$ 


“0S 
-E€WS 

-L60$ 
-l1TOS$ 


-i8o¢ 


Crude Form. 

-at (-evr) (181) 
-ay (183) 

-ap (183) 

-par (181) 

-a (180) 

-at (181) 

-avt (180) 

-av (208) 

-ad (180) 

-att (180) 

-u (F) (189) 
-etp (185) 

-e (180) 

-ev (183) 

-evr (180, 210) 
~-ev (eF) (190) 
-xe (179) 

-at- (181, 194, 7) 
-nv (183) 

-ev (183) 

-np (183) 

-ep (183) 

-nr (180) 

-O (180) 

-or (193) 

-evt (210, d@) 
-tr (181) 

-tr (187) 


-t (187) 
-t (187) 
-8 (180) 
-iT (180) 
-16 (180) 


Nominative. 


-U 


Vocative. 


(6) — 


‘ 
=] 
4 


tH OF DO bo et CO ND  & DO 


e | | | 


' 
.s) 
= 


NO me OO ND et DD HOS DD OD 
4 
° 
r=4 


= Oo 
Mee Nas ee as as es es se as Nee sas fe ee oO 


Pr reat i rt 


Fa i ee eee ea a ee ae cl ee ee ce cg ee el ee a a ee ee el 


i a a 
Co bh = 


-a (once) 
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Genitive. _ 


-LVvOS 
-opos 


-€0S, -OUS 


-OVTOS 


-OUVTOS 


-0006 
-005 
-vOS 
-€05 
-aTos 
-UVOS 
-UVTOS 
-uvOos 
-Upos 
-v0s 


-€0S, -€@S 


-vd0¢ 
-vOos 
-UYTOS 
-upos 
~WVOS 
-Ov0s 
-OVTOS 
-Wp0s 
~opos 
-@05 
-00$ 
-WTOS 
-OTOS 
-KOS 
~yos 
~yos 
-KTOS 
10S 
-Bos 
-pos 
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Crude Form. 
-w (183) 
-op (183) 
-or (181) 
-ovr (180) 
-ouvt = -oevr (180, 210) 
-05 (180) 
-ou (oF) (191) 
-ur (188) 
-ur (188) 
-Far (181) 
-vy (183) 
-uyt (212) 
-vv@ (180) 
-up (183) 
-u (Fe) (188) 
-u (Fe) (188) 
-vd (180) 
-vO (180) 
-uvt (212) 
-up (183) 
-wv (183) 
-ov (183) 
-ovr (211) 
-wp (183) 
-op (183) 
-ws (193) 
-oF (193) 
-ot (For) (180) 
-ot (For) (213) 
-« (179) 
“y (179) 
-x (179) 
-xt (180) 
-1 (178) 
-B (178) 
-¢ (178) 


176 The following are the main rules for the gender according 


to the terminations in this declension : 


q 
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1 Masculine: (2) Without exception the words with the end- 
ings -ay, -as (gen. -avos and -avros), -eus and -uv. 


(6) Most of the words with the endings -nv, -np, ns (gen. 
-NTOS), -Elp, -O0US, -Up, -wy (gen. -wyos and -ovros), -wp and -ws (gen. 
-wTos and -wos). 

Exceptions (besides those of which the gender is determined 
by the signification): (1) In -nv, 1 dpnv, 6, 7 adnv. (2) In -mp, 
9 YyaoTnp, 7 Knp, anp and aiOrp (in the poets), 7 pator7p; and all 
those contracted from -eap, which are neuter, as to yp, TO Kp. 
(3) In -ms, all derived substantives in -orns and -urys, which are 
feminine, as 7 veotns, » o€uTns, also 7 éo Ons, i.e. otoAn. (4) In 
-eip, 7 xelp. (5) In -ous, ro ods. (6) In-vp, to wip. (7) In -wr, 
1 adwv, 7 BAnxYev or YANKOV, 7 LIKwV, 7) TpHpwV, and 6, 7 avAwY, 
xwdov. (8) In -wp, To EXdwp, TO EAXwWP, TO TéAWP, TO TKWP, TO 
Téxpwp, TOVdwp. (9) In -ws, 76 das, 7 das. 


2 Feminine: (a2) Without exception the words with the endings 
-aus, -@, -ws (gen. -00s). 


(b) Most of the words with the endings -as (gen. -ados), -es, 
-is (-ev), -vs and -wy (gen. -ovos). 

Exceptions: (1) In -as, the adject. are common, as 6, 7 Noyas, 
guyas, Ke. (2) In -eus, oxreis. (3) In -es (-wv), 6 wis, 6 Sergius or 
Sergiy, 6, 7 Ois, 6 ixtiv, 6 ris, O Gus, 6 Spyis, 6 TEeApis, 6 KUPREs, 
6 yAaus, 6, 7 Exts, 0, 9 opts. (4) In -us, 6 Borpus, o Opis, 
& ixOus, o pis, 6 véxus, 6 TéAEKUS, O THYUS, O oTayus. (5) In -w», 
0 akuwV, 0 KaYwV, 6, 7 Kiwv. 

3 The words with the ending -& are partly masculine and 
partly feminine; those in -y are all masculine, with the excep- 
tion of 9 Kadatpoy, 7 Aalrday, 7 oY, 7 PrASP, 7 xEepvi, 7 
KaTn My. 

4 Neuter: (a) Without exception those with the endings -a, 
-aV, -l, -EV, ~€5, -OV, -op, -os, and -v. 

(6) Those with the endings -ap and -as (gen. -aros and -aos), 
with the exception of 6 yap, 6 Aas. 


177 Nouns of the third declension may be arranged according 
to their characteristics, that is, according to the letters which termi- 
nate their crude or uninflected forms. 
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178 a. Labial Nouns. 


The characteristic and nominative case-ending are always 
included in -y: 


i Gry, “the vein.” Root, preF-, pr«8-, or Gru, ‘to bubble up,” 
or ‘‘ gush forth.” 


Singular. 
N.V. 7) Prey (for gréB-s) 
G. dr€B-os 
D. prcB-i 
A. PrEB-a (for ¢ré8-r) 
Plural. 
N.V. préB-es (for dréB-ces) 
G. preB-wy 
D. hreyi (for PrdB-eoor or PréEB-t-02) 
A. PrEB-ars (for gréB-vs) 


Dual. 
N.A.V. préB-e 
G.D. aréB-ou 


So 7) AaiAay, Aaidaz-os, “the storm ;” 7 Kathy, carndip-os, 
“the staircase.” : 


179 b. Guttural Nouns. 


These nouns, with the exception of yuv7 for yuvalE = yuva-xis, 
express the characteristic and nominative case-ending together by 
-F: 6 xopa€, “the raven,” for Kopax-¢ ; 7 wrépv€, for wrépvy-s, “ the 
wing ;” and 7 Opi, “ the hair,” for tplx-s. In 0 Ndapuyt, Adpuvyyos, 
“the larynx,” and 6, 4} AvyE, Auyxds, “the lynx,” an euphonic 
nasal, represented by vy (above, 18, a), is inserted before the charac- 
teristic y or x. 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. 6 xopak xépak-es 
G. — Kdpax-os Kopak-wy 
D. Kopan-t Kopak-t (for xopdxecow or xopdxiow) 
A.  épax-a Kopax-as 
Dual. 


N.A.V. xdpax-e 
G.D. —xopax-owv 
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The irregularity in the declension and accentuation (51, c. 6) 
of yuvn is explained by an hyperthesis of « (104, 110, (0)), as the 
following comparison will show: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. 9) (yuva-xis) yun (yuvaxtes) yuvatxes 
G. — (yuvaxlos) yuvaixds (yuvakiwv) yuvatkav 
D. = (yuvanit) yuvatel (yuvanéat) yovarke 
A. = (yuvaxia) yuvaixa (yuvaxias) yuvatxas 
V. (yuvaxi) yuvae (yuvaxies) yuvatKes 
Dual. 
N.A.V.  (yuvanie) yuvaixe 
G.D. —s (yuvaxiow) yuvarxoty 
180 c. Dental Nouns. 


I. Masculine and Feminine Nouns. 


In these nouns the dental characteristic is always omitted before 
the nominative -s (above, 92), and when « precedes the characteristic 
it is combined with the s, as in the guttural declension: 7 Aapras, 
“the lamp,” for Aauad-s; 6, 7 wais, “the child,” for waté-s; 7 
éxzis, “the hope,” for édzid-s; 7 yapis, “the grace,” for yaper-s ; 
n dais, “the feast,’ for dait-s; 7 «dels, “the key,” for «r«d-s; 7 
xAapus, “the cloak,” for yAapuvd-s; 0, 7 dpvis, “the bird,” for 
Gpv.-s; 7 xopus, “the helmet,” for xdpv0-s; 6 dvaf, “ the king,” 
for avaxt-s; 7 vv&, “ the night,” for vuer-s; 7 EApuvs, “ the worm,” 
for €dpwvO-5; 7 Sapap, “the wife,” for dauapt-s; 6 A€wv, “the 
lion,” for Xéovt-¢; o yiyds, “the giant,” for yiyavt-s; 6 mous, “the 
foot,” for 705-5; 6 odovs, “ the tooth,” for ddovr-s 3 6 7Aaxoets, “ the 
flat-cake,” for wAaxcevt-s, contracted into aAaxois for raxovytT-s 
(210); 6 pvens, “the mushroom,” for puent-s; 7 AevKoTys, “ the 
whiteness,” for AevxoTnr-s; 6 yéAws, ‘the laughter,” for yéAwr-s ; 
» Ilapvns, “ @ mountain in Attica,” for Ilapyn6-s; 7 Tipuvs, “the 
city Tiryns,” for Tipuv6-s. 


Singular. ‘ Plural. 
N.V. Aaprras N.V. Aaprad-es 
G.  Aaprrad-os G.  aptrad-wv 
D. Aaprrad-e D. Aaprra-ar (for \aurddeow) 


A. aprraé-a A. Yaptraé-as 
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Dual. 


N.A.V. Aaprrad-e 
G.D. dAapmrad-ow 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. dpves bpvib-es (dpvers) 
G.  dpvib-os opvid-wy (cpvéwy) 
D. dpvid-e Spvi-ow for opvibeoww 
A. épvid-a and dpyuy dpvid-as (Spvets) 
N.A.V. dpy-0-e 
G.D. — dpvi-8-ow 
N. - ylyas yiyavt-es 
G. -ylyavT-os yuyavT-wv 
D. ybyarr-t ybya-ow 
A. = yiyavr-a yiyavT-as 
V.  ybhyav yiyavr-es 
N.A.V. yiyavr-e 
G.D. —-yeyavr-ow 
N.V. cdovs GO6VT-ES 
G.  odovtT-os OOOvT-WY 
D. odovr-e Odov-cLv 
A. odcyT-a Od6vT-as 
N.A.V. odovr-e 
G.D. odort-owv 
N.V. zrovs qO0-€S 
G. —-1r08-0¢ 1 00-@V 
D. = roe-¢ qro-aly 
A. ‘00-4 1 00-as 
N.A.V. rod-e€ 
G.D. = 1r06-otv 
N.V. rAaxous WNAKOUVT-ES 
G. = WAakovvt-os WAGKOVVT-@V 
D. = waAakotvr-t TAAKOV-OLV 
A.  wdaxotytT-a WNAKOUVYT-as 


N.A.V. aAaxodvt-e 
G.D. —-wAaxovvr-otv ‘ 
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Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. yédAws yeXwr-e5 
G. = yéAwrT-os YEAWT-wY 
D.  yéAwr-t, yerA@ yeAW-ob 
A. yéAwrT-a, yédo, yéXov yéAwr-as 


N.A.V. yéAwrT-e 
G.D. —-yerwrT-owv 


It will be observed, from a comparison of the examples, that 
dental nouns which have « or v before the characteristic 6, 0, 7, that 
is, nouns in -ts, gen. -td0s, -tos, -uros, and in -vs, gen. -vdos, -v@os, 
and which are not oxytone in the nominative singular, not only 
have the usual accusative in -a after the characteristic, but also drop 
the characteristic, and retain the proper case-ending -v in the accu- 
sative singular. Thus épis, “strife,” makes in the accusative both 
oda and gov, dps, “a bird,” both gpvOa and dpwv, xapis, 
 orace,” “favour,” “charm,” both yapira and yap, Kopus, “a 
helmet,” both xopv@a and xopyy. But oxytone nouns have only 
the form in -a, like Aapmrada, given above, éAmida, yAapvda, &c. 
The simple zrovs has only the accusative zroéa, but its compounds 
admit both forms; thus from zroAv7ovs we have both rwoAv7oda and 
qonvTrouv. A special exception is furnished by «Aes, ‘a key,” 
which makes both «\eida and Kretp. 


The syncope of the characteristic t, which is indicated in the 
dat. and acc. sing. of yéAws, takes place also in 6 ypais, “ the skin,”’ 
which has dat. ypwri and ype, and 6 idpas, “the sweat,” which has 
dat. and acc. (Spare, idp@, idpara, dpa. 


II. Neuter Nouns. 


181 Neuter nouns with a dental characteristic either (a) drop 
it altogether, as in ro aaa, “the body,” for cduat, gen. cwpuat-os, 
in 76 ped, “the honey,” for wéAcr, and in the solitary neuter noun 
in -7, Td xapn, “the head,” for capnt or xpat-, gen. xapnr-os: oF 
(8) change it into -s, as in Td Tépas, “the wonder,” for répat, gen. 
tépat-os. (a,) If the characteristic is -«r-, both letters are dropt, 
as in 70 yaa, “the milk,” for yadaxr, gen. yaAaxr-os. (a,) If the 
characteristic is -yr-, the v is retained, and the + alone is dropt, as 
in 76 wav, “the whole,” for wavr, gen. mavrds. (a,) if the first 
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syllable of the form has the diphthong -ov, the -v is transferred to 
the last syllable, where it takes the place of the -at-, as in Td ydvu, 
“the knee,” for yotvat, gen. youvat-os or yovaros. And (a,) if the 
last syllable of the form contains the combination of p with another 
consonant, this liquid is transferred to the end, where it takes the 
place of the 7, with or without a lengthening of the final vowel in 
the nominative; it is omitted in the other cases, which retain 
merely a short a, as in yovaros, &c. The following are examples 
of this form: rd #7rap, “the liver,” for j2par, gen. hira-ros: Td 
oxop, “the dung,” gen. cxa-ros: To Vdwp, “the water,” for Udpar 
(cf. pws), gen vda-tos. Buty dapuap, “the wife,” for Sazaprt-s, 
has Sapyapr-os in the gen., &c. 


When -s is substituted for r in the nominative, it may be dropt 
in the other cases, which are formed rather with reference to this 
secondary, than to the primary form. In some nouns (§,) we have 
both sets of inflexions, as in Té xépas, ‘the horn,” for cépar=xépevr, 
gen. xépart-os and xépa-os, contracted into xépws, as for xépa-c-os (see 
107) ; or without contraction, as in Té ddopu, “the spear-shaft,” gen. 
Sopar-os and Sopds, dat. Sopar-e and dSopi or dope, nom., acc., and 
voc. pl. 5do7: in others (8,) we have only the secondary set of in- 
flexions, as in Td céAas, ‘the light,” gen. céda-os. (vy) Unless the 
syllable which is terminated by the characteristic 7 is A@ or pa 
(119), the connecting vowel is o in the nominative, and e in the 
other cases; the characteristic is ¢ in the nominative, and is in- 
variably dropt in the other cases, which suffer contraction also in 
Attic Greek; thus we have ro tetyos, “the wall,” gen. relyeos, 
TELYOUS: | 


182 The following are examples of all the varieties of Neuter 
nouns with an original dental suffix. 
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moXras 
a10-9X 194 


UX191 


a-aX9L 


19-3X194 
amX134 
am-9X19L 


uXran 


p-aX79L 
19X9b 
a-aX139L 


SnoXja 
So-aXya4 


S-oX194 
4 


addan 
m0-nd ay 
110-L-D09N 
D024 
9-pd99 
a-L-D0394 


10-009" 
andan 
am-Dday 
am-1L-Dd3H 
D0an 

- 7 
D-nday 
0-1-0094 


Ddan 
9-vd9y 
9-L-Dd 39" 
Soda 
So-nd9 
So-1-nd 94 
S-nd94 


a0-L-pinlh a1o-t-paok ai0-1-Ap = an0-L9-pynh a10-L-pda1 a10-L-D190 *({'5) 
a-L-pite = a-Le-paoh = a-ak = 9-L-vd 94 I-L-DTIDD * AWN 
1P2 
10-pie = 9.9-ok, 1.0-D4L 1g-p\dk 10-Dd9L 10-vrIMD “GT 
am-L-pik am-L-paok aw-L-ap am-.y-vyvk aw@-t-pda. = am-1t-prlM0 29) 
r] 2 é é é é 4 
peti, = ver-pioh D-L-apu v-Ly-pypk = v- 4-994 D-L-DHMOD *A*W" NT 
“1DLNIT 
; 
qei-pie = -k-mnOhk = Jatt = -tN-yDh — t-Lwd3b 1-tvdmo °° 
So-i-pult So-t-paoh Soap So-Lw-vyvh = $0-t-nd9b 9 So-t-nrlmD —*ny 
Ovi -naok, “ADIL ~ovnk S-pdat “woo *A*WN 
" °y ae |. g p ‘sopnbury 
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183 


The only liquid forms known in Greek are those of which the 
characteristic is A, v, or p, and these are all connected with the 
dentals. Thus we have 6 aa-s, “the salt,’ gen. ad-ds; 6 mavay, 
‘‘ the war-song,” for ravay-s, gen. mrarav-os ; 6” EAAn», “the Greek,” 
gen. "EAAnvos; 6 qotunv, “the shepherd,” for rowuéws, gen. 
Totmev-os; 6 x«Teis, “the comb,” gen. xrev-ds; 6 SeXdi-s, “the 
dolphin,” for SeAgpi-s, gen. Serdpiv-os; 6 pooovy, “the tower,” 
gen. pcaciv-os; 6 Saluwy, “the deity,” for Saipov-s, gen. daipzov-os; 
6 «dwv, “the branch,” for «A@v-s, gen. KAwY-0s; 6 wap, “the 
starling,”’ gen. yap-os; To véxrap, “the nectar,’ gen. véxtap-os ; 
6 Onp, “ the wild beast,” for @np-s, gen. Onp-ds; 6 aiOyp, “ the clear 
sky,” for ai@ép-s, gen. aiOép-os; Td adp, ‘the fire,” gen. mip-os; 
6 pap-tus, “the witness,” gen. zap-rupos; 6 pytwp, ‘the orator,” 
for pyTop-s, gen. pytop-os; o pop, “the thief,” gen. dwp-ds. The 
declensions of these nouns are generally in strict accordance with 
the previous examples. In the dat. pl., > and p are retained before 
-ot but v is dropt (above, 93). 


d. Lnquid Nouns. 


The following are examples: 


Singular. 
N. aXs qjatay Toupny KTELS derAgis 
G. Gd-0$ qatdv-og  — Troupév-as_—s xev-ds ~— SeAiv-o¢ 
D. ar-t Tatav-t TTOlwev=b KTEV=b derqiv-t 
A. an-a Tavav-a Towe-a KTev-a =: SeAGiv-a 
y. aAS jwatay Tounny KTEls Serpis 
Plural. 
N.V.  aa-es = travav-es_ = rouev-eg = rév-eg, = SeApiv-es 
G. ad-ov Tatav-wv Topev-wv xKtev-dv Serdlr-wy 
D ad-oi = -Trata-ot TOUpLEe-ot xte-ct =: SeAdi-ot 
A. a@-as ss Tratav-as)—s Trotpév-as-—siTév-as SSA i-as 
Dual. 
N.A.V. aaA-e TWavav-e Touev-e =—ssaK«Tév-e =: Se hire 
G\-oww = Traudy-olv = Trouév-orv = tev-oly §=—- SeAiv-ow 
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Singular. 
N."EAAnvy = KAav = Saipwv = np aifnp )= fp Ss pnp 
G.”EAAnv-os KAw-os Saliuov-os Onp-os aifép-os pwp-os pytop-os 
D.”"EAAny- xdwv-t Saluov-e Onp-i aifép-+ qdwp-i prrop-e 
A."E\Anv-a  KAdv-a Saipov-a Oijp-a aifép-a dap-a pytop-a 
V."EXAnv = kawv = Saipovy = «spss aibnp )=— pep pyt-op 


Plural. 


N.V."EAAnv-es KAwp-es Saimov-es Ojp-es pwp-es pyTop-es 
G. ‘EXnry-ov wrwov-dv Satpov-ov Onp-dv dwp-dv pntop-wv 
D. "EAAn-ot xAw-ct Saipo-ot Onp-ci pwp-ct pytop-ce 
A. “EXAnvas xAdv-as Saipov-as Oijp-as pwp-as prrop-as 


Dual. 


N.A.V.”EAAnv-e Kdadv-e Saipov-e Onp-e gfap-e pntop-e 
G.D. ‘EAAnvow krwv-oiv Satpov-ov Onp-oiv dwp-oitv pytop-oww 


184 The following fem. and oxytone nouns are declined not 
only like Saizev, but also like aids: 9 etxwy, “the image,” gen. 
eieévos and eixois, &c.; 7 andar, “the nightingale,” gen. andovos 
and andovs, &c.; 7 xerdav, “the swallow,” gen. yeddcves and 
xerdois, &c. The same contraction takes place in the acc. sing., 
and nom., acc., and voc. plur. of certain comparatives in -wy, -ovos: 
thus acc. sing. pelfova, pecloa, peitw; nom. and voc. plur. peifoves, 
peitoes, peilous; acc. peilovas, peifoas, peiCous (107). In o, 7 xiwy, 
“the dog,” for xvov-s, root Fov-, the oblique cases drop the o: thus 
gen. xuvos, dat. cui, Kc. 


185 If, in forms corresponding to at@np, aiépos, the termina- 
tion is -rep or -vep, we generally find a syncope in the Attic 
dialect; in the latter case, 5 is inserted between y and p, according 
to 86. Thus 6 warnp, “‘the father,” and 6 avnp, “the man,’ are 
declined as follows (cf. 51, c. 5): 


Singular. 
N. jTatrp avnp 
G. TaTp-0S av-8-pos 
D. Tatp-t av-5-pé 
A. Tatép-a av-6-pa 
Ve TarTep avep 
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Plural. 
N.V. WATép-€s av-8- pes 
G. TaTép-wv av-6-pav 
D. WaTp-d-ot ay-5-pact (119) 
A. Tatép-as dv-6-pas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. sartép-e av-5-pe 


G.D. = warép-ow dv-8-pow 


The fem. 9 yelp, “the hand,” for yép-sa, like Swretpa for 
Swrép-1a from dwrnp, Swrép-s, is declined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. yelp xeEtp-es, YEp-ES 
G. -xelp-os, yep-ds —-YeLp-@Y, vEp-aY 


D. = yxetp-4, xep-l xep-ot (poet. yeip-eoe and yelp-eocr) 
A. xeéip-a, xép-a xEtp-as, Xép-as 


Dual. 


N.A.V. yeip-e 
G.D. = yxeup-otv, yep-otv 


186 e. Nouns in F, as represented by -t or -v. 


In these nouns the « and v, which appear as substitutes for a 
lost digamma, are usually represented by e in the oblique cases. 
The similar forms of the 2nd declension present many analogies in 
their inflexions. When the ¢ or v is retained throughout the 
cases, the gen. and dat. sing. end in -os and -, as in the other con- 
sonantal nouns, and a comparison of méA«ews, moet, with the dia- 
lectical varieties woAnos, méAni, assisted by the analogy of Aads, 
News, Kc. (above, 145), supports the conclusion that the penultima 
in these cases was originally long, probably in consequence of some 
consonantal strengthening of the syllable. When the e is substi- 
tuted, the gen. terminates with -ws, and the dat. is contracted into 
-es. The acc. sing. retains the primitive -v, unless the nom. ends 
in -evs, and then the acc. is -é-a. 


108 
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187 a. Masc. or Fem. in -ts. Neut. in -c. 
o xis, “ the worm,” 7 aoAus, “the city,” ro civame, “ the mustard.” 


N. xs 
G. —Kt-os 
DD. xct 
A. Ki-v 
VV. xls 
N.V. «t-es 
G. ss Ku-@p 
D. xi-ol 
A. kl-as 


N.A.V. xi-e 
G.D. = xt-owv 


Singular. 

TOMS N.A.V. ciwarre 
TONE-WS G. COLVATTE-OS 
TOAEL, TOAEL D. GlvaTrel, -Eb 
TONY 
TONE 

Plural. 
TONEES, -ELS N.A.V. owarrea, -7 
TONEWY G. oivaTrewy 
TONECL D. oLvamTrect 
TONE-AS, -€lS 

Dual. 
TONE N.A.V. cuvarree 


moneow and mokepy G.D.  owwarréow 


In some words the Attic dialect retains the [onic flexion of the 
genitive; such are 6 moots, “the husband,” gen. médavos; 4 Sipts, 
“the strife,” gen. dypios; 7 wns, “the wrath,” gen. wnvios; from 
tupats, “a tower,” we have gen. tupovos (Xen. Anab. vil. 8, § 12), 
and from paryadis, “a harp,” we have dat. wayads (Ibid. 3, § 32). 
The noun ols, ‘a sheep,” is declined with ¢ throughout. 


Singular. 
N.V. ois 
oLos 
olt 


> 
° Oolv 


PUD 


Plural. Dual. 
oles N.A.V. ole 
olay G.D.  olow 
ola 


ocas and ols 


188 $8. Masc. or Fem. in -vs. Neut. in -v. 
o ixOus, “the fish,” 6 ajyus, “the elbow,” 7rd daxpv, “the tear,” 
To aotv, “the city.” 


Singular. 
N. iydus THXUS N.A.V. Saxpu aotu 
G. tyOv-05 = wnyews, -eos = GG. Saxpu-os aorEos 
Or dorews 
D. ty v-i TNKEL, ~Eb D. Saxpu-i aorei, -€ 
A. ixOv-v THUY , 
Vi. by Ov mK 
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Plural. 
N.V. tyOv-es anyees, -ecs N. A.V. Saxpu-a = dare, -n 
G. by Ov-wv TY EDD G. Saxpu-wv aotéwy 
D. iyOu-ce TNYETL D. Saxpu-cl aotece 
A. iy Ou-as and ixOis anyeas, -eus 
Dual. 
N. A.V. ixOu-e TIXEE N.A.V. Saxpu-e doree, -7 
G.D.  éyOv-ow any ou G.D. Saxpv-ow doréouw 


Compounds with wjyvs make their neut. pl. in -ea, -7, as 
Sirnpyn from Simnyus; 80 also fusous, “ half,” makes 7pulceos, -ous, 
nuicea, nuion. The word » éyyedus, “the ecl,” is declined like 
tyOus in the singular, but like arjyus in the plural. 

189 £§,. Fem. in -avs. 

7 ypaus, “the old woman,” 77 vais, “the ship.” 


Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. = ypais N.V. ypaes N. A.V. ypae 
G.  ypaos G. —-ypady G.D. = ypaoiy 
D. pat D. = ypavai 
A.  ypady A. —=-'ypa-as, ypais 
V. —-ypad 

Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N.Y. vais ves N.A.V. vie 
G. —_ vews, vaos (145) vewv G.D.  veotv 
D. wnt vauvot 
A. vai vais 


190 8,. Masc. in -evs. 
o Bacirevs, “ the king.” 


Singular. Plural. 
N. Bactrevs N.V. Baornreis, -75 
G.  Baciréws G. Baciréwv 
D. Baciret D. = Bacrredot 
A.  Baowréa A. Bacinréas, -eis 
V. = Baoired 
Dual. 


N.A.V. Bactrée 
G.D. Bactréowv 
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In old Attic the accusative plural of these nouns in -evs 1s 
generally uncontracted in -éas. But we have rods Baovneis, or, 
perhaps erroneously, Bactrjs, in Sophocl. Ajax, 388, rovs IIra- 
rasets in Thucyd. 11. 76, rods vopets or vous in Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 
§ 2, and in vievs for vlos the form rovs vieis alone is found. It 
seems that we must restore Tovs govets for rots éuots in Ausch. Ag. 
1296 (Journ. of Philol. vol. 111. p. 216), and this contraction would 
be the more natural as qovéa is sometimes a tribrach. In the 
orators the contracted form is common. When the termina- 
tion -evs follows a vowel, the gen. and acc. sing. and pl. are 
regularly contracted, ea being written a, as in Ilecpasas, Ilecpaca, 
ayuav, ayutas, MnAuds. 


191 §,. Masc. and Fem. in -ous. 


6, 7 Bovs, “the ox or cow.” 


Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. Bods N.V. Boes N. A.V. Boe 
G. Bods G. Boar G.D. Booty 
D. Bot D. Bovor 
A. Boov A. Boas, Bots 
V. Boo 


192 With these we may compare the masc. or fem. nouns in 
-ws, -wos, and the feminines in -ws, -w, -oos, -ovs, for in each of 
these cases v, as the representative of F, has been absorbed (above, 
95). Take, for example, 6 Ows, “ the jackal,” 6 jpws, “ the noble 
warrior,” for 7pFaor-s', and 7 aidws, ‘the shame,” for aidoFis, 
7 nx for nyoFis, “the echo.” 


Singular. 
MASO. FEM, 

N.V. O05 = pws N. aidas nXe 
G. @w-05 7pw-os G. aiddos, -ods ~—Hyd-05, -ods 
D. Ow-t jpw-i D. addi, -o7 myo-t, -o8 
A. @0-a fpw-a,ijpw A. aidda, -d nNYyo-a, -@ 

V. — aiddi, -o8 nXO-t, -O8 
1 That this was the genuine form of the word, appears from the derivative 


“HpF aotos, which is so written in the Olympic Tablet. Béckh, C. J. No. 11, 1. p. 26 
aqq. For the lost r, see above, 181, fy. 
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Plural. Dual. 
N.V. 6-5  7pw-es N. A.V. Oa-€ Npw-e 
G. @d-ov' npo-ov GD. Oe-ow' npw-ow 


D. Ow-ci 7npw-or 
A. @d-as ‘7pw-as 


Masc. proper names in -evs frequently have a corresponding 
feminine in -w, as NnAevs, NyAw. These feminine nouns, like 
aides and 7x, have no dual or plural. 


193 f. Derivatives in -ns, -€05e— 


From neuter nouns of the class (vy) are formed compounds, 
chiefly adjectives and proper names, by inserting ca = for o in the 
masc. and fem. nominatives and accusatives, ¢ for o in the neuter 
nom. and accus. The other cases remain unaltered. Thus from 
vo Teixos, “the wall,” we have 6, 7 evrecyns, TO evTeryés, “ that 
which is well fortified,” and from 76 tov Sypou aPévos, “ the strength 
of the people,” we have Anuocdévns, the name of the celebrated 
orator, which, though resembling «perys in the nom., is inflected 
after the model of retyos. In some proper names, however, the 
analogy of xpirns is followed in the accus. sing. Thus we have 
both Lexparea, -7, and Ywxparnv. If a vowel precedes 7 in the 
nominative of these nouns (as in compounds with «)éos), a double 
contraction takes place in the dative: thus ‘Hpaxdéet becomes 
“Hpaxnrei, Iepixréct becomes Iepexdc?. Although 7 rpenpns is 
properly an adjective agreeing with vais understood, it is practi- 
cally used only as a substantive, signifying “‘the war-galley with 
three banks of oars,” and may serve as an example of this form 
of declension, by the side of the two most common forms of proper 
names. 


Singular. 
N. rpenpns Anpocbévns “Hpaxréns, ‘Hpaxr7s 
G. tpinpeos, -ovs Anpoabéveos, -ovs ‘Hpaxdéeos, ‘Hpaxdéous 
D. rpunpei, -e Anpoobévei, -et “Hpaxnréci, “Hpaxret 
A. Tpinpea, -7 Anpocbévea, -n “Hpaxnéea, ‘Hpaxrea (‘Hpa- 
«rn, Arist. Thesm. 26). 
V. tpinpes Anpoobeves “Hpaxrees, “Hpaxdeis (in- 
terjectionally “Hpaxaes). 


1 See §1, ¢. 2. 
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Plural. Dual. 
N.V. tpinpees, -€es N. A.V. rpenpee, -n 
G. — tpinpéwy, Tpinpwy G.D. —rpenpéow, -ow 


D. = tpinpeos 
A.  Tpunpeas, -ets 
It will be observed that the genitive tpcjpwy is not circum- 

flexed on the last syllable. This is the rule with all these 
compound words in -ypns, -7Ons, -wdns, -wANs, -wpns, as cuvnbor, 
yewdor, €Ewrewv, vewpov, and in all probability the ¢ is supposed to 
suffer synizests, a3 in the genitives wroAews, &c. The grammarians 
prescribe the same accentuation for avtapxwv. All barytone nouns 
of this class throw back their accent in the vocative; thus while 
we have o@ evAaBes from evAaBns, we have @ tpinpes, Dwxpares, 
Anpoobeves from tpinpns, Lwxpatns, Anuoabevns (above, 51, cc. 2). 
The oxytone adnOns becomes ddnOes when the neuter is used as an 
ironical exclamation signifying “indeed !”’ 


General Remarks on the Third Declension. 


194 Dialects: (1) The uncontracted nouns exhibit the fol- 
lowing differences : 


(a) In epic verse the dual -ow is often lengthened into -oup ; 
e.g. mwodoiw for trodotv. 

(8) The dat. pl. in epic Greek is -ou(v), -cor(v), or -eoot(r) ; 
e.g. Bédos makes Bereot(v), BéAeooe(v), or Beréecor(v), and arovs 
makes vociv, wooatv, and mrodecow; and we have even avaxtece 
and pyveoe for dvake and pyoe. 

(y) In Ionic the gen. pl. sometimes ends in -ewy: thus we 
have avépewv, ynvéwy, adwrexéwv ; and in later Doric the termina- 
tion ig sometimes -ay, as in atyay for alyov (Theocr. v. 148, vii. 
49). 


(2) The contracted nouns present the following changes: 


(a) In epic Greek nouns in -evs make the gen., dat., &e. in 
-nos, -ni, &e.; thus, sing. Bacidevs, BasiArjos, Baoiwrjt, Bacirina 
(but also ‘Odven for "Odvaja, Od. xix. 136); plur. Baories, 
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Baoinwv, Baoiredor (but apiorynecos for aptorevot, Il, 1, 22 7), 
Baowrjas. In Herod. we have Baoidéos for Bactréos. In Doric 
we have," sing. -éos, -e?, -7, ed, plur. -ées (-cis), -éwv, -edot (but 
Awpéecot, Theocr. xv. 93, xvit. 69), -eis (and sometimes -é). 


(8) In epic and Ionic the nouns in -1 retain their ¢ throughout, 
with occasional varieties. For example, the following is the de- 
clension of zéXus: 


(1) Homer. (2) Herodotus. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

N. soérus WoALEs, TONNES WOMS  TOALES, TONS 
G. qWodLos TONLwY qodos = TroAlwv 

WTONLOS 

moXnos 
D. «ode, wrorei troNlecot WON Tort 

Wont 

TOMY, WTOMVY ToXLAS, TOAELS wOMY Todas, WENS 

ToAnas | 


(y) Nouns in -us, -vos are generally contracted by Homer in 
the dat. sing., thus: épynorut from épynortus, dul from wrNOUs, 
vexvi from véxus. The nom. pl. is generally uncontracted, but we 
have épis and ty@is. Theocritus (xx1. 45) writes tyOva for 
ixOvv. Nouns in -us, -eos are sometimes contracted in Homer, 
sometimes not. And there is occasionally a synizesis of -ea, as in 
medéxeas (Il. xx111. 851). 


(8) In Doric we have Bas, Bay for Bods, Bodv. We have in 
Tonic ypnis or ypnis for ypais, with the dat. ypnt, voc. ypnid or 
yenv. There are the following variations in the declension of 


VAVS 


Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Singular. 
N. mis and wns vais 
G. nds and veds vaos 
D. wnt val, ALolic vai 
A. wvyaand véa vaiv and vay 
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Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Plural. 
N. ves and vées VaeS 
G. —vpndv, véov and vaddr(v) vaov 
D. vol, vnecot, véecow and vavoi and vaecat 
vavdu(wv) 

A. vias and véas vaas 

Dual. 
N.A. vie vaé 
G. D. veoty yao 


(ec) Nouns in -ws, -wos are rarely contracted in epic Greek; but 
we have mp as the dat. of jpws (Il. vil. 453), and Mivw as the 
acc. of Mivas (Ib. xiv. 322). Nouns in -@, -ws, -oos are always 
contracted in the epic and Ionic dialects. For és we have nus, 
gen. jovs, dat. noi, acc. 7@; and from ypws we have gen. ypoos, 
dat. ypot, acc. ypoa. In the later Ionic we have accusatives in -ovv 
from nouns in -, as Anrtovv, "lody and noty (Hedyl. ap. Ath. XI. 
p- 473 A). 


(¢) Nouns in -os, -eos are sometimes in epic Greek and other 
dialects contracted into -eus, as epéBeus, Bépevs, &c. Sometimes an 
vis inserted after € in the root; thus: o7réos and o7revos, gen. o7revovs, 
dat. oi, gen. pl. omeiwy, dat. pl. omécot and omnecot. The 
derived nouns in -ys, -eos generally remain uncontracted, but a 
synizesis of -eo, -ea is not uncommon (as in Jl. 111. 27, Od. XuI. 
194), and from this the later grammarians have formed contractions 
(as in Od. xvuiI. 201). The nouns in -«A7js from -«Xéns form their 
cases in -70s, -ni, -ja. But the accusative sometimes ends in -éa, 
the second ¢ being omitted, and this shortened form is adopted in 
Jonic prose, and in the Doric dialect, throughout the cases; thus 
we have ‘Hpaxndéos, ‘Hpaknéi, “Hpaxdéa, &c. In adjectives of this 
class we sometimes find an inserted ¢, as in évppetos gen. from 
evppens, évxretas acc. from evxrens. The nouns in -as, -aos retain 
only one a in the nom. and acc. pl.; thus for dé7aa, xpéaa we 
have de7ra and xpéa; and the gen. pl. is sometimes contracted into 
Kpewy or Kpet@v for xpeawv. The dat. sing. sometimes drops its 
characteristic 4, a8 in Adm’ édaiw for Aizai. As in Tetyos, the 
original a is sometimes changed into e; thus we have ovéci and 
ovdee from ovéas, and this is common in Ionic prose, which gives 
xépea and xepewy for xépaa and xepawyr. 


Se 
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(») The following Homeric forms deserve attention: 
Singular, 
N. vids (uievs) Kapn , youu Sopu 
G. vlos and vigos —s kapntos, Kapnatos youvatos Sovpatos 
KpATOS, KpaaTos ryouvos Soupos 
D. vile and viéi Kapntl, Kapnate — Sovpatt 
Kpatl, kpaate Soup 
A. via and viéa xapn, xap (Il. xvi. 392) youu Sépu 
tov xpata (Od. VIII, 92) 
Plural. 
N. ules, viées, vieis  xapa (from xdpaa, xdpara) youvata  Sovpata 
Kapnata, Kapnva yoova Sovpa 
G. viéwv KpaTov, Kapnvev youve dovpwy 
D. viace Kpac iv youvact  dovpact 
(youvaccr) Sovpecat 
youverat 
A. vlas, viéas Kpaata, kapnva youvata Sovpata 
youva Sovpa 


SIM. Adjectives. 


195 As the adjective expresses an unappropriated quality, it 
is necessary that it should be capable of apposition to nouns of 
different genders. It has, therefore, in most cases three forms— 
a masculine, feminine, and neuter. If, however, the adjective is 
not expressive of a simple quality, or if it deviates but slightly 
from the use of a substantive in apposition, this motion through 
the genders may take place either partially or not at all. Thus, 
when an adjective is compounded of an adjective and substantive, 
or of a substantive preceded by ev, a-, or dus-, or a preposition, it 
is not usual to distinguish the masculine from the feminine, and 
the neuter alone is represented by separate inflexions. And there 
are some nouns of the consonantal declension which are used in ap- 
position as adjectives without any change of gender’. 


1 The text states the general principle, but there are such inconsistencies in prac- 
tice, that no fixed rule can be laid down for the learner’s guidance. See Lobeck, 
Paralipomena, Dissert. 111. et VII. 
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(I) Adjectives of Three Terminations. 


196 The triple inflexion is generally adopted in the case of 
adjectives in -os, when the full termination is -eos, -Kxos, -Nos, -vos, 
-pos, -tos and -reos. Those in -«os, which are derived from verbs, 
retain the three endings, even when the verb is compounded with 
& preposition, as in ézideverixos, -7, -ov from émdetxvups, TrepeTroty- 
Tucos, -7), -ov from repirovéw ; but not so, if they are derived from 
compound adjectives, as vmrepouvrédixos, -ov from cuvredtKos, pico- 
mépatxos from mepovxos, when the accent also is drawn back. 
There are a few examples of verbals in -rés of two genders, as 
éa Bards, Thucyd. 11.41, avextos, vil. 87, éraxros, Plato, Resp. Ix. 
573 B; and Plato uses yaivos, both with two and with three gen- 
ders, as in yavvous tas yruyas (Leges, p. 728 E) and yavyny ryy 
avotpogny (Politic. p. 282 £). The triple declension is also found 
in adjectives in -vs (-e@a, -v), -eus for -ev-s (-eooa, -ev), -ds for -ay-s 
(-atva, -av), -as for -avr-s (-aca, -av), -nv for -ev-s (-ewva, -ev), -wv 
for -ovt-s (-ovca, -ov), -ws for -or-s (-via, -os). When the fem. 
gender is represented by separate inflexions, the first or -a declen- 
sion is invariably adopted. The masc. and neut. are never of the 
first declension, when the adjective has three terminations, but 
always (a) of the second in -os, -ov, or (8) of the third (8,) in -vs, 
-v; (8,) in -vs, -v; (8,) in -vt-s, -vr; and (8,) in For-s, For. 


197 a,. If the masc. and neuter are like Xoyos, Evrov, the 
feminine follows the declension of tyz7. Thus we have 6 codes, 
70 cogor, but 7 codn. 


198 a,. Ifa, «, t, or p precedes the termination, -a is re- 
tained throughout, as in g¢iA/a or yepa. Thus 6 lepos, rd leper, 
but 7 tepa. 


199 a,. If the masc. and neut. are contracted like yvéos or 
éoréov, the feminine follows cuxéa, with of course the same excep- 
tions in favour of a, €, 4, po before the termination. Thus we 
have dzrdéos, arden, but dOpdos, abpda. 


200 £,. If the masc. and neut. are like wjyus, doru, the 
fem. is like ad7Oeca. 
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201 £,. Ifthe masc. nom. is -»s (one or other of these being 
assimilated or absorbed), the neuter is the uninflected form in -», 
which appears as the vocative of the masculine. Thus we have 
o pédas for péAays, @ and To pwéAav: 6 Tépny for réper-s (like 
wouuny for mouér-s), @ and to tépev. The feminine is always 
-aiva or -ewa for ay-ta, ev-ia; and is declined like Xéasva. 


202 £§,. When the form is yr, the + is omitted in the voc. 
masc. and in the nom., acc. and voc. neut.; and, in the nom. masc., 


-avt-s becomes -as, as in tupas for Turavt-s, was for wavt-s. 
-evr-s becomes -es, a8 In yapiets for yapierr-s. 
-ovr-s becomes -ous, as in didous for d:d0vr-s (comp. odovs), or -w», 
as tumrrep for tTuTrovt-s. 
e , LA 
-uyt-s becomes -us, as in Secavus for Secxvuvr-s. 


The fem. is always in -oa, like pod-ca; 
i.e. from apt-s, ad-ca 
€VT-S, EO-C'a@ OF El-ca 
OVvT-S, OU-ca 
eos UDT-S, U-oa 


203 £8,. The adjectives in For-s, For, have a feminine in -via, 
in which the v or labial part of the digamma is still seen. The 
masc. and fem. are sometimes found as nouns; thus we have 
pntpws, declined like npws, fem. wntpura; and we have the femi- 
nine forms dprruia, @yuia, Opyuia, without any corresponding mas- 
culine. The existing forms, with the full inflexion, are always 
derived from the perfect of the active verb, and express the state 
which results from action. In regard to the form of the oblique 
cases, we may remark that dws (paFor-s), gatos bears the same 
relation to retudws (rerupor-s), terudoros, that jpws (npFao-s), 
npwos, does to atdws (aidoFi-s), aidcos. 


118 INFLEXION. 
EXAMPLES. 
204 Class a. 
a, coos, wise. a@.. epos, sacred. 
Singular. 
MASO. FEM. NEUT. MASC. FEM. NEUT. 
N. aopos copy copov tepos iepa tepov 
G. cofod sods codod iepo0 = tepas —skeepo 
D. cope copy cope iep@ iepa lep@ 
A. copoy caopny acoder iepoy = tepay —tepov 
V. cope copy ooo tepé iepa iepov 
Plural. 
N.V. codol  copai coda lepot = tepad ~—tepaa 
G. copay aopav scodav iepav = tepw@y ~—tepw 
D. copois  aopais aogois lepots = tepais — Le pois 
A. copovs aopas coda lepovs  tepas ~—tepa 
Dual. 
N.A.V. cod copa cop iepo lepa lepe 
G.D. codoty aodaivy coo lepoiy = tepaiy —_iepowv 
205 a, xpuvacos, golden. 
Singular. 
N. NPUTEOS Xpuaéa \“puaeov 
“puaous* xpua7 “pvc ody 
G. xpucéou xpucéas xpuaéou 
“pucov XpVvons Xpuaod 
D. NpuTe@ “pucéa Npvae@ 
Xpro@ xpvon Xpuo@ 
A. puceov NV puceay “puceoy 
“pucouv Npvony “pvc ovv 
v. \pvo ee Ypucéa “puceov 
xpuon “pucouv 
Plural. 
N.V. ypuvceoe “puceae puced 
x“pucot Ypucat Npuca 
: YpuTewy “puaewy \Npucéwv 
Xpvo@y Ypud wv x pucay 


1 For the accentuation see above, 169, Obs. 


A 


<4 > Y a 


N.Y. 


G. 


D. 


A. 


N.A.V. 


G.D. 


Npuaeols 
Npvoots 

Ypuaéous 
Ypuaous 


Ypucew 
Npuca 
Xpua éoLv 
Npucotv 


amos 
amrous 
a7mrXoou 
aTrov 
aTrow 
aTTA@ 
amr\oov 
aTrXovv 
ATAOE 


aTrNoot 
amnot 
aTTNOWY 
aTTN@Y 
aTA.OOLS 
aT ois 
amrXoous 
amrrous 


arrow 
aTrN@ 
amr oot 
aTrXoiv 
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Npuaeats 
Npvaais 
“puaéas 
“puaas 
Dual. 

“pueda 
Xpuca 
“puc eau 
Npvoatv 


amrr00s, single. 
Singular. 
aTrXon 
amrrn 
aTrXons 
amTA7s 
amon 
aTtny 
atrXonv 
ary 
amon 
amrAn 
Plural. 
aT oat 
at\at 
aTNOWY 
aT Nav 
aTroais 
aTXais 
amrX.oas 
aTTNas 
Dual. 

aT hoa 
aTnNa 
aTrNoaty 
ama 


a@poos, -a, -ov, crowded, is not contracted, 
from a@pous, noiseless. 


Ypua eats 
Xpuacois 
YpucEea 


Ypuca 


Xpucew 
xpuvow 
“pvc cow 
ypucotw 


aw\oov 
amrNovy 
amoou 
amrNov 
aThow 
anh 
am Noov 
am Nouv 
aT Nov 
amNovv 


amAoa 
ama 
aTNOWV 
amv 
amroots 
amNors 
ama 
amTnNa 


aTTN.Ow 
aTA@ 
amrdoow 
aTrNotv 
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to distinguish it 


120 INFLEXION. 


Obs. 1 The Tonians said yd€a, Onr€y, ke. for ndeia, Oydeta. 
in the old Attic, we find yyicea from jus, half. 


206 apyupeos, silver. 
Singular. 
N. apryupeos apryupéa apryupeov 
apryupous ' apyupa apryupovv 
G. apryupéou apyupéas apryupéou 
apryupoi apyupas apyupovd 
D. = dpyupép apyupéa dpyupep 
apyup@ dpyupa apyup@ 
A. apyupeov apyupéay apryupeov 
apyupoupy apyupav apryupovy 
V. apryupee apyupéa apryupeov 
apyupa apyupoby 
Plural and Dual like ypuceos. 
207 Class £. 
8,. Forms in -us, -eva, -v. 
novus, sweet. 
Singular. 
N. HOUS neta nou 
G. 15€0S nOElas 1]5€0S 
D. noel ndela det 
det det 
A. 9) OUD nOetay Ov 
Plural. 
N.V. dé€e5 nOELAL nOea 
NOES 
G. noewy NOELOV NOEWD 
D. noeoe 7 OELALS nOeot 
A. 7O€aS deltas nOéa 
noets 
Dual. 
N.A.V. 7Sée noela 2 O€€ 
G.D. _ndéouw noclaw 2) O€OLY 


Obs. 2 We find evOéa, evpéa in the poets, for evBuv, evpwy. 


So also, 


ee a ee 
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Obs. 3 xpeoBus, venerable, has a feminine xpéoBerpa and mpecBa. 

Obs. 4 In the poeta, adjectives in -vs are occasionally feminine ; 
thus in Homer we have 95vs aitpy, Opus Gir}, rovduv ef vypyv, OnAus 
dion, and “Hpy O7jAvs éotoa ; and in Theocritus (xx. 8) ddéa xairav. 


208 B,. Forms in -as, -awa, -av. 
(a) pédas, black. 
Singular. 

N pénas péraiva péray 
G.  —_ peéAavos pedaivns pédavos 
D. pédave peraivyn pérave 
A pédava pédaivay pénay 
V péday pénawva péray 

Plural. 
N.V. péraves peratvat pérava 
G. peéNavey peNaLvaVv peo 
D. péerace peralvats péract 
A péravas peralvas pérava 

Dual. 
N.A.V. péedave pedaiva péNave 
G.D. pedravow peralvaw peAavow 


Similarly rdAas, unfortunate, which is the only other example ; 
but (b) répny, tender, follows the same analogy. | 


N, Tépny répewa Tépev 
G. TEpEVOS Tepeivns TépEvos 
&e. &e. &e. 


This is a solitary instance, for other adjectives in -yv are declined 
like dponp. 


209 


Forms in -pt. 


(a) tinpas, having stricken. 


N.V.  tvypas 
G. TUavTos 
D. TUpavrt 
A. TupavTa 


Singular. 
TUpaca 
Tupaons 
Tupacy 


TUpacay 


Tupay 
TUavTos 
TuvpavTt 
Tupav 


122 


N.A.V. 
G.D. 


TUWavTes 
TuYavTwy 
Tuyact 

Tuavras 


Tuavte 
, 
TuavTou 
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Plural. 
TuUvacat 
Tuacay 
tTuYacais 
TuYpacas 

Dual. 
tupaca 


Tuacauy 


TUpavra 

TuavTwy 
U 

tTuUpact 


Tuavra 


TinpavTe 


Tupavrow 


So wads, aca, may and its compounds. 


210 


SP OAs 


INGAAS 
G.D. 


(6) 


yaples 
NapiEvTOS 
yaplevTe 
yaplevTa 
yaplev 


NaplevTes 
VaprevTwv 
Vaplect 

NaplevTas 


VaplevTeE 
Naplevrow 


vaples, graceful. 


Singular. 
yvapiccoa 
Yaplesans 
Napitcon 
yapiecoay 
xNapicooa 

P lura l. 
yap lecoat 
Naplecawy 
Vaplecoais 
yapleccas 

Dual. 

yaplecoa 
yapiécoaw 


Yapiev 
VapievTos 
Yaplevtt 
yaplev 
yaptev 


xaplevTa 
Vaprevrov 
Yaptecs 
Yapievta 


VaplevTe 
Vaprevrouw 


(c) Similarly rupOeis, having been stricken. 


POUQA 


Tudbeis 
tudbévtos 
tudpbevte 
tudGevra 


&e. 


Singular. 
Tudbecioa 
tupbeions 
tudbeion 
tudGeicav 


&e. 


rupbev 
Tupbevtos 
tupevte 


tudpbév 


&e. 


Dat. pl. rupOeiot, rupOeiaais, tupOeiat. 


(d) Adjectives in -nets, -neooa, -nev, and -oels, -o¢cca, -oev, 


admit of contraction, thus: 


N.V. 


Obs. 1 The contractions in -7s are found in Homer (see JJ. 1x. 605, 


Xvi. 475). 


Obs. 2 Homer and other epic poets use some of the adj. in -es 
without any difference of inflexion, as epithets of towns, which are 


feminine, 


TLLNELS 
TUS 
TLLNEVTOS 
TULNVTOS 


&e. 


peALTOELS 
peALTOL'S 
peALTOEVTOS 
PENLTOUVTOS 


&e. 
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TiLNnET oa 

TYLNToA 

TLLNETONS 

TLLNToNS 
&e. 


peNLTOEo Ca 
peNLToVeTa 
perLTOETONS 
peAtTovaons 


&e. 


(e) Sedovs, giving. 


OLd0Us 
ddovTos 


&e. 


Singular. 


dsdovca 


dsdovens 
&e. 


tines, honoured; perttoes, honeyed. 


TLpLNEV 
TLLND 
TLULNEVTOS 
TLULNVTOS 


&e. 


peeALTEov 
peALTOUY 
PEALTOEVTOS 
PEALTOLYTOS 


&e. 


Ovdov 
d.d0vTOS 


&e. 


Dat. pl. d:d0dc1, Sudovaais, didover. 


(f) tvrrey, striking. 


TUTTOV 
TUTTOVTOS 


&e. 


Singular. 


TUNTOUGA 


TUTTOLTNS 


&e. 


4 
TUTITTOV 

I 
TUTTTOVTOS 


&c. 


Similarly éxwyv, éxotoa, éxov, willing. 
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Syncopated participles in -@v are declined thus: 


| Singular. 
N.V. ayyedav ayyeXovea aryyeXovv 
G. aryyeXovvTos a@yyeXovens q@yyeXovvtos 
And so on. 
212 (9) Secxws, shewing. 
Singular. 
N.V. Secxvus Sexvica deuxvuv 
G. SevxvuvTos devavuans Sevevuvros 
&e. &e. &e. 
213 8.. Forms in -For. 
tetupws, having stricken. 
Singular. 
N.V. — terudais retugvia TETUPOS 
G. TETUPOTOS TeTupuias TeTUpoTos 
D. TETUPOTL TeTupvia TETUPOTL 
A. TetupoTa retudviay TETUPOS 
Plural. 
N.V.  rerudortes TeTUpviat TeTupoTa 
G. TETUPOTOY TETUMULOV TeTUpOTwY 
D. TeTUpoce TeTUpvials TeTupoct 
A. TeTupoTas TeTupuias TEeTUPOTA 
Dual. 
N.A.V. rerudore TeTupuia TETUPOTE 
G.D. — rerudorouw retudviaw TeTUpOToLy 


Syncopated participles in -ws are thus declined : 


N.V. éoraws éoravia éoraos 
EOTWS éoTaca éoTws or €ords" 
G. EOTAOTOS éorauias EO TAOTOS 
ETTWTOS ECTWONS ECTWTOS 
And so on. 


1 This orthography, though contrary to analogy, is supported by the best MSS. of 
the Attic writers. See Schneider ad Plat, 11. p. 858q.; Hermann ad Soph, Gd. T. 
633; Poppo ad Thucyd. 111. 9. 
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214 The following are anomalous: 


N. A.V. 


215 


PUOQA 
< 


POA 
x 


(a) peéyas, great. 


a 


péyas 
peyanou 
peyady 
péyay 


Singular. 


peyann 
peyarns 
peyady 
peyadnv 


Heya or peydde peyddy 


peyarot 

peyanop | 
peyarous 
peyarous 


Leyadro 
peeyanXou 


(b) 


Tous 
ToAXNOV 
TOA 


qOANUY 


TonXol: 
TONNOY 
ToANOES 
WoNNovs 


Plural. 


peyarat 


Meyadav — 


peyarats 
peyaras 
Dual. 
peyana 
peyaXaty 


mwoAvus, much. 


Singular. 


WoAXAn 
TOAANS 
TON} 
TONANY 


Plural. 


To\ANal 
TONXN@Y 
TorNXais 
TOANAS 


TONN@Y 
TONKS 
TOAAG 


IToAvs is also declined as follows by Homer: 


N.V. 


MASC. FEM. 
WOvArvs 
WONEOS 
wanting 
qoNXOv 


Singular. 


NEUT, 


TONV 


TONU 
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Plural. 

N.V. rrodées C. troAels qokea 
G. TONEWV 
D. WTONETL, TOTAL, TOAEETTL 
A. WoAEas C. TONELS Toda 

The Ionic declines it regularly, woAXos, -7, -ov. 

216 (c) @paos, gentle. 
Singular. 
N. Wpaos ™ pacia 77 paov 
G. 7 paov 7 paeias 7 paov 
D. Tpa@ Tpaeia Tpaw 
A. 7 paov T paciay 7 paov 
Y. mpaos (-€) 7m pacia 7 paov 
Plural. 
N.V. smpdouand mwpaeis mpacias T paca 
G. T paewv 7 paEec@v TT pPaewy 
D. mpaots and mpacot mpaciass Tpaéct 
A. mpaous and mpaeis mpacias Tm paca 
Dual. 

N. A.V. mpaw mpacia Tpaw 
G.D. = -mpaow 7 paciaw qT paow 


The neuter of ddAXos, “another,” is not dAXAov but dAdo. In 
other respects the declension is regular. 


(II) Adjectives of Two Terminations. 


217 In the following instances there are generally two ter- 
minations of the nom. and acc.; the one common to the masc. 
and fem., the other appropriated to the neuter gender. 


218 A. Of the Second Declension. 


a. Compounds of a noun preceded by an adjective, a preposi- 
tion, or the particles ev, a-, dus-, as 


\ 
6, 7) weryadodokos TO peyanodo£ov 
e ¢ \ ow 
0, n EvdoEos To evookov 
€ i¢ 
0, 7) EUTEKVOS TO EUTEKVOV 
i¢ e b] , \ ’ ’ 
0, 7 aJavatos To aGavarov 


e e ' ' 
0, 7 SUvoToT MOS 70 Svo7roTpov 
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If the noun included in the compound admits of contraction, the 
same contraction will be observed in the adjective, as 


6, % €UTAOOS, EVTAOUS, TO EVTTNOOV, EVTTAOUY. 


Except that adjectives involving compounds of vovs, mods and 
povs are not contracted in the nom., ace. and voc. plur. neut.: thus 
we have dvoa, ev7rdoa, evpoa. The contraction is also neglected in 
some other forms, as evvowy, evvoots, &ce. 


The following compound adjectives appear in the feminine 
form, and mostly in Plato: avagia, évodia, éEarpuidia, éviavola, 
érOaratria, Siawwvia (Timeus, p. 39 E, but atwyos, 1b. p. 37 D), 
Guvaitia, nulodia, Taptoiiin, TaptroAAn, mayxadn. Also the 
following, which are of rare occurrence: éatcla, émiOararridia 
(Xen.), avopoia, trapopoia (Isocr.), wapadia (Thucyd. and Theo- 
phrast.), 5uadyAas (Aristot.). More regularly : évavtia, rapamdnoia, 
durrAacia, Ke. 


219 §,. Adjectives in -vos, -atos, -etos, -tyos, derived from 
substantives, are generally of two genders only, as 


6, 7 SoALOS To S0XLov 
0, 1) avaryxatos TO avaryxatov 
0, 7 XPNTYLOS TO Ypnolwov 


But there are frequent exceptions; for avayxaios is often of three 
genders in Plato, and Sophocles writes (Ajax, 396) dAKipa Beds, 
though he would no doubt have written ar«ijos Gea. 


8B, Adjectives, which might be used as substantives, are 
generally common with masculine and feminine nouns; such are 
axoXovbos, SidacKanros, Kxowvwrvds, TUpavvos; and a certain number 
of simple adjectives generally follow the same rule; as dypocxos, 
Bavavoos*, BapBapos, Satravos, dvarnvos, Etupos, Ewros, NLEpOS, 
navyos and navxtos, xiBdnros, KoA0B0s, AaBpos, Aoldopos, paynos, 
tlOacos, yaivos, yépaos. We find 7 épnwos when the feminine 
refers to Sdn or yn. | 


220 vy. When the form is -ews for -eFos, as 


e ec 7 
0, 7) thews TO ihewv 


The adjective wAéws and its compounds have a feminine zea, 
and their neut. pl. is wAéa, éxmdea, K&c., as from wAéos. Adjectives 


1 This is sometimes explained ar a compound of Batvos and adw. 
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in -yedws, -Kepws, -ypews follow the declension of dental nouns of 


the third declension. 
Singular. 
N.V. oas owa 
G.  owov owas 
D. aap awa 
A. oop owav 
Plural. 
N.V. oa@ot and owaL 
o@s (from odes) 
G. cwWOV 
D. cots owas 
A. awovsand owas 


221 


cos 


The following are the inflexions of cas: 


A 
CoV 
owou 

, 


TH 
CoV 


cocoa and 
ca 


cwots 
coa and 
oa 


B. Of the Third Declension. 


a, Derivatives from dental neuters of the form (7), as 


6, 9 EVTELXNS TO EVTELYES 
6, 9 adnOns TO arnbés 
Singular. 
MASC. FEM. M. F.N. 
N.V. adnOns 
G. annGéos, -ovs 
D. anrnbéi, 


A. argnOéa, -7 


Plural. 


N.V. adrnGées, -ets 


G. 
D. 


(see above, 193) 


NEUT. 
anrnbés 


annbés 


anvnGéa, -7 


anrnGéwr, -wv 


adnbéor(v) 


A.  adrnléas, -cts 


222 a, 


Dual. 


N. A.V. arnO€e, -7 


annGéa, -7 


anrnbéou, -otv 


e € wv N wv 
0, 7) evxapls TO evyapl 


Or from dental feminines, as 


G. evyaperos 
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223 8. Or liquid forms, as 


@€ e 

0, 1) apony TO apoev G. dpaevos 

e e n 

0, cwhpwy 76 oddpov G. ocadpovos 
e h6¢ 

0, 1) GrraTwp TO aTraTop G. ¢adropos 


To this class belong all comparatives in -wy. 


224 vy. Or forms in ¢ or v, a8 


6, 7 tOpts TO ldpt 
6, 9 Slarnxus 70 Sirnyy 


Derivatives from réAu¢ present some anomalies, as 


0, 9 aTroNs TO GTTONL G. -1d05 A. -ida and -wv 


(IUT) Adjectives of One Termination. 


; 225 These are mostly nouns, which are used in apposition 
with masculine or feminine substantives, and have no neuter form 


because they are rarely placed in concordance with neuter substan- 
tives, ag 


9 


6, ) ayves G. ayvaros 


SIV. Pronouns declined as Nouns. 


226 It has been already shown (58 foll.) that pronouns, or 
positional words, are to be distinguished from the nouns and verbs 
to the formation of which they contribute. But in the later or 
syntactical state of the language, the pronouns are themselves 


liable to pronominal inflexions of case, and on that account are 
classed with the noun. 


227 All pronouns are by their nature demonstrative. But the 
ordinary nomenclature confines this term to one class of. those 
which are connected with the third pronominal element. Without 
losing sight of the established terminology, the following classifica- 
ion presents the true subdivisions of the inflected pronoun. 


228 As there are three primary positions,—here, near to here, 
and there,—we arrange the inflected pronouns according as they 
©Xpress a greater or less removal from the speaker or subject. 

9 
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229 Thus we have (1) the first and second personal pronouns, 
éyo, ov, which express “I” and “thou,” or the person speaking 
and the person addressed. (2) The reflexive pronoun, @, which 
expresses that the object is also the subject. (3) The pronoun of 
self or sameness, avrés, which expresses identity, and is combined 
with all the three former pronouns. (4) The relative pronoun, 6s, 
which approximates in meaning to @, but is more definite. (5) The 
distinctive pronoun, 6, which is called the definite article. (6) The 
indicative pronouns, d5¢, obros and éxetvos, which express as distinct 
from the subject the three positions, here, near to the here, and there 
(hic, tste, tlle in Latin). (7) The indefinite and interrogative pro- 
nouns, 6 deiva, ris and rés, which imply that the object is some- 
where, but do not define where it is. (8) The relative-indefinite, 
doris, compounded of (4) and (7), the meaning of which it com- 
bines. (9) The reciprocal pronoun, dAA7nAwy, which expresses an 
interchange of relations between two objects. (10) The correla- 
tive adjectival pronouns, tovodros, Torodros, rnAsKoUTOS, TUYVODTOS, 
which express comparison of quality, degree, age, &c. (11) The 
discretive and distributive pronouns, anos, érepos; Exacros, éxa- 
TEpos. 

All these, except the last, have the government of substantives, 
and those included under (1) and (2) have their own adjectives, 
which are called possessives—éuds, ods, Eds, &c. 


230 The pronouns (2), (4), (5), (7) are all derived from the 
second pronominal element. The pronouns (3), (6), (8), (10), are 
compounds. 


231 (1) First and Second Personal Pronouns. 


éyo, I. av, thou. 
Singular. 


N. 0) | 
Gr. — euod, pou cou : 
D. époé, poe col 
A. éué, pe 7 oe . 
Plural. , 
N. pets, we vets, you 
G. _ nay UpLeoV 
D. piv, quly vpay, Dply 
A. pas Upas 
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Dual. 
N.A. vai, ve, we two  * ohai, 066, you two 
G.D. vadiv, vev opaiv, opoy 
232 (2) Reflexive. 
t, himself or herself. 

Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. 7? N.  odeis N.A.. odd, ofa 
G. ob G. oddv G.D. cdoly 
D. of D. .adlor 
A. é@ A. odas. Neut. odéa 


233 Dialectic Varieties of éya, ot, Z 


Singular 
id Dor.or ae 
” Léol ps P 
éyovya touvt, Boeot. 


tay Biot. tovvn, Lacon. 


aéo, ocd, Ion. 
€uev Kol oto, teoto, Ep. 
ped | Dor. _ Ger, poet. 


ped Téo, Tev 

€uéos, eos Dor. TEUS, TEOUS Dor. 
duce or. { ‘ r 

_ eyed tlos, tTlas 

€wevvn, Lacon. 

éulo, éuiw 

éuas 

éxods, Boeot. 

pelo } Epic. 


f Syrac. 


éuéOev 

éulv, Dor. - 
 Eutvya _ tly, Dor. 

éuivy Hom. - rely, Ep. 

peol or tol, Ion. 

pedi? | 


éuel, Epicharm, __ré, tiv, rd Dor. 
3 tel, Aleman. 


go, ev, Ion. Dor. 
elo, &ev, Ep. - 
éovs, éov, Aol. 


éot, Ep. 


Wy, Dor. — 


“apt, poet, 


ty, viv, pv, poet, -- 
9—2 


Ny nées, Ton. 
apés, Dor. 


Gppes, Aol. 


G. dav, apéoy, Dor. 


npéov, Ion. Uupov, Zl. ogpeiwv, Ep. 
appéov, ol. vpuelwv, Ep. arav, Syrac. 
npetov, Ep. ovpiwv, Boot. 
aplov, Beeot. 
D. dup féol. = byt, ALl. Ep. odio, odply, poet. 
ast Ep. ovpiv, Boeot. aviv, Syrac. 
div, Lacon. 
aodgu, Aol. 
A. spéas, Ion. Upéas, Ion. odéas, Ion. 
ayupe, Kol. Dupe, AXol. Ep. ogé, poet 
ye, Syrac 
aoge, AXol 
Dual. 
odwt, ofa, Ep. 
234 (3) Pronoun of self or sameness. 
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Plural. 


vpées, Ion. 
vpés, Dor. 
Uppes, Aol. 
oupés, Boeot. 
vpéwy, lon. 


ogdéwy, Ion. 


avrés, -7, -6, he, she, tt or self (below, 407, 410, cc, 444, aa). 


N.  avrés 
G. -o0 
N. = avtol 
G “Ov 
N.A. aura 


So 6 avrés, “the same,”” though the Attic Neuter is more fre- 
quently ravréy than ravro for rd avré (see e.g. Plat. Theet. p. 160 


A). 


db. 


Singular. 
-6 D. 
-ov A 
Plural. 
-d D. 
“ov A 
Dual. 
-o G.D. 


cS “g, 


A a 
i = 
-ny = 6 
-ais  -08S 
-0US “as -a 
A * 
“aw -ow 
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285 The same combined with (1) and (2). 


cuautov, of myself. ceautod, of thyself. 
G.  édpavrov -78 -ov ceauTovU = =—s_=S -0v 
D. écpaure ~7] -~ ceauT@ Fj -@ 
A.  épavrov yy sO oeavrov nv -6 - 


éauvrov, of himself. 


Singular. Plural. 
G. éavrod -75 ~~ -00 G. éavrdy -dv — -ov 
D. éaur@ 7 -9 D. éavrois = -ais_— -05 
A. éavrép -"y =O A. éavrovs = -as -a 


For ceavroi, -7s, -o0, éavtod, -7s, -od, the Attic writers say also 
gavtod, -7S, -0o0, avTov, -75, -ov; and for the plural number of éavrod 
these are used: odav avtav; odiow avtois; odds avtous. 

These pronouns never occur in Homer as one word, but always 
separated, as éu avrdv, -nv, -6, and & avrny, of aur@. 

In the plural the first two are declined as two words, each by 
itself, as 


G. pap avray 
D. piv avurois 2) [Liv avurais 
A. mas QUTOUS aS auTas 


e€ “A 3 A 
So vpav aura. 


236 Possessive Pronouns, having the government of adjec- 
tives, and derived from (1) and (2). 


Possessive Pronouns are declined exactly like adjectives of 
three terminations, thus: 

ELLOS, -7, -OV, Mine. 

aos, -7, -ov, thine (Doric, réos). 

éos or Os, én or 7, éov or bv, his or hers (Ionic). 

opetrepos, -a, -ov, belonging to you two (Ionic). 

polrepos, -a, -ov, belonging to us two (lonic). 

NMETEPOS, -G, -OV, OUT. 

UpeTEPOS, -a, -ov, your. 

odds, -7), -ov, his, her, their. And 

adérepos, -a, -ov, generally only in the plural, as the possessive 
of ogeis; but also used of the other persons. 
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237 (4) The Relative Pronoun, 
Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. @ 7 6 N. of at a N.A.@ a @ 
G. ob Fs ob G. dv dy oy G.D. oly aly oly 
D. @ D 


. ols als ols 


A. ots a @4 


A. ty wp 


288 (5) The Distinctive Pronoun or Definite Article. 


6, 4, TO, the person or thing. 


Singular. | Plural. 

MASO. § FEM. —=NEOUT. MASC. FEM, NEUT. 
N. 6 7 TO N. of ai Ta 
G. ov THS Tov G. Tov TOV TOV 
D. re 1 T? D. rots Tats Trois 
A. top TV TO A. Tous Tas Ta 

Dual. 
MABO. FEM. NEUT. 
N.A. to’ Ta TO 
G.D. tow Taiv Tow 
Dialectical Varieties. 
Singular. 
G. Tov Dor. Ta Ion. oto 
G. THs Dor. tas 
D TH Dor. 7T@ 
A. TV Dor. tav 
Plural. 
G. fem. trav Dor. tdv Ion. tawy 
D. ToIs Ion. rotoe 
D. Tais Epic and Ion. ryt, ratios 
A. TOUS Dor. tas JHol. tds 


In certain cases the nominative masculine is also és. See below 
in the Syntax (388). 


1 The best writers sometimes use 71, row with feminine nouns; thus we have ro 
wédee twice in Thuoyd. v. 23 ; rd xeipe, Xen. Mem. 11. 3, § 18; ro tudpa, Xen. Cyr. 
I. 3, § 11; row xuvnodow, Plat. Leg. 898 a. 
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Indicative Pronouns. 


239 (6) 


dde’, this (here); ofros, thts (near) ; éexeivos, or eivos, that other 
(there). 


Singular. Plural. 
N. de moe Toe N. of€  afoe TASE 
G. rotde rhode rovde G. ravde rToavoee T@VOE 
D. r@de rHde T@dE D. roicde* tatcde | roicde 
A. rovde tyvde rTdde A. rovade tacde ‘ Trade 
Dual. 
N.A. twde. TAOE TWOE 
G.D. rotvde Taivoe TOLVOE 
ovtos, this. 
Singular. 
N.  ovtos avrn TOUTO 
G. — rovrou TaUTNS TOUTOU 
D. rour@ TauTn TOUT@ 
A. ‘TovToy TAUTHY ToUTO 
—~Plur al. 
N.  ovroe  avrat TavTa 
G. Tovrev 
D. = rovrous TAUTALS TOUTOLS 
A.  tovtous TavTas Taira 
Dual. 
N.A. rovrw’ TaUTA TOUTW 
G.D. rovrouw TAVTALV TOUTOLV 


éxewvos is declined like avros (234). 


' In the Attic dialect we find the pronoun { used as an inseparable affix to all 
these pronouns ; this termination is long, and has the accent, thus: 837, obrosi, 
(cewooi; also gen. rouroiis ravryoi; pl. obrots, avrait, ravri, &c. And so also in 
adverbs, as éra8i, kc. "EvravOot is « later form, for which we should read éyravl in 
the Attic authors, and éyrei@e in Homer. The affix -ce gives the same force to cer- 
tain pronouns in Latin. 

? Homer places the case-ending after the affix, as in rotodect and rotcdecct. 

3 We have sometimes rovrw with feminine nouns, as rotrw rw juépu, Ken. Cyr. 1 
2.811. 
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240 (7) Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 
(a) © Setva, a certain person generally (whom one does not 


wish to name). 


Singular. 
N. 6 — 9» — 16 Seiva 
G. Tov — THs — Tod Seivos 
D to — TH — Te Sem 
A. tov — thy — 7d deta 


It is sometimes indeclinable. 


(6) tls, any one, some one, specifically. 


Singular. Plural. 
MASO. FEM, © -NEUT. MASO. FEM, NEUT. 
N. ris Tt N. revés iva or arra 
G. tevos or Tou G. river 
D. revi or rp D. ticl 
A. twa =r A. twas Twa or atra 


Plural. 
ot Seives 
TOY Sew 


The pronoun interrogative, tis, “‘who?” is declined like the 
indefinite, rls, except that the accent remains on the ¢ throughout 


the cases. 
241 (8) Relative-Indefinite Pronoun. 
darts, whatsoever. 
Singular. 
N. dates HTS 
G. oUTLVOS OY STOU HOTLVOS 
D. @rive or St@ que 
A. ovTiva nvTwa 
Plural. 
N. olTives GiTives 
G. @VTiveV 
D. olorics alorics 
A. ovoTivas aoTiwas 
Dual. 
N.A. arrive arive 


G.D. oly rwwow alyrivow 


o 
O Tt 


OUTLVOS 
¢ 


QTLVe 


o 
O TL 


aTwa 


olorict 


aTiWa 


COTLVvE 


olyrivow 
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242 (9) Reciprocal Pronoun. 

Plural. Dual. 
G. addAnNrov G.D. advAAndow «-ay-owv 
D. GAAnAoIS -ats 085 A. @Ano -a -o 
A. aAdAndNous -as -a 


243 (10) Correlative Adjectival Pronouns. 


These pronouns are called correlative, because they always 
refer to a relative expressed or understood, in connexion with which 
there is generally also an interrogative and indefinite pronoun: 
thus rogovros, with rocos and rocdaéde, refers to the relative dc0s5 
and the interrogative and indefinite wdcos, woods; Tovodtos, with 
rotos and totdcde, to the relative ofos and the interrogative and 
indefinite zrofos, zrotés ; and so on, according to the following table: 


Direct In- Indirect In- 
Demonstrative. Indefinite. Relative. terrogative. terrogative. 


TOG0S, TOTOTSE, woa0s bcos Wogos ; é7rogos 
TOTOvTOS “ever so ‘as much or “how much “how much 
‘so much or much or greatas’’ or great?’ or great” 
great” great” 
Totes, TOLOCSE, TOLos olos qWotos ; 6trotos 
rowvtos “ofany kind “as, of “of what ‘of what 
“such, or of § however such a kind ?”’ kind”’ 


such a kind”’ constituted’’ kind as” 
tnrlxos, THALKOaSe, aAnNALKoS nrixos  amndixos; omndikos 
Tyixovtos §=—s- “of acertain “asold as” “howold?” “how old” 
‘so old, or of such age*”’ 
an age” 
npeOaTros 
“of our country” 
Upedarros 
“of your country” qodamés;  oTrodamrds 
Gdodatr0s wanting wanting ‘“ofwhat ‘of what 
“of another country?” country” 
country’ 


TAaVTOOATTOS 
“ of all countries”’ 


1 This indefinite occurs in Aristot. Eth. v. p. 1134 b. Bekk. 
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The simple forms tdcos and rotos are seldom used in prose, and 
generally when there is little emphasis, as in the phrase roca «at 
roca, “such and such numbers.” Corresponding to rotos we have 
wavroios, GAXoios, érepoios; and corresponding to tocos, TorovTOS, 
we have ruvvos, TuvvovTos, “so little,” tantillus. 

The declension of togogde, rarcade, tyAuxdade corresponds to 
that of 55, so that the accent always remains on the penultima; 
thus, tocovde, rocoide, roravde, &c. The words ending in -ouros 
are declined as follows: 


tToaovtos, so much. 


Singulur. 
N.  toaottos TOTAUTH TocovTo and tocovToy 
G.  tocovtov TOCAUTNS. TOGOUTOU 
D. tocovT@ TodaUTy .  TOTOUTE 
A.  tocovrov TOTaUTHY TOTOUTO 
Plural. 
N. vrooovroe TocauTaL TocavTa 
G.  rTocovTwy TOCOUTWV TOTOUTWY 
D. rocovrois TOTAUTALS TOTOUTOLS 
A. Togouvtous TogavuTas — rocaira 
Dual. 
N.A. tocovrw TocavTa TOT OUTO 
G.D. rocovrow TOC AUTALD - TOCOUTOLY 


244 (11) Discretive and Distributive Pronouns. 


(a) The discretive pronouns are aAdos, dAAn, AAXo, “ another’’ 
(out of many), and érepos, érépa, Erepov, “‘another’’ (out of two). 
The former of these, a representative of the Latin alius, ollus and 
alle, may be traced to an identity of origin, as it bears the same or 
nearly the same meaning, with «xeivos, -m, -o, “that other.” With 
the exception of the neuter in -o, it is regularly inflected. The 
discretive érepos means literally “nearer on this side” (cf. the 
Latin cttra, cttertor, citimus, &c.), and is referred to the reflexive 
element & Instead of 6 repos the Attic writers have &repos, 
&repot, and still more frequently in the neuter Oarepov and Odrepa 
for 76 Erepov and ta érepa. The Ionic dialect has the crasis 
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ovrepos, the Doric either ¢7epos or arepos (see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. 
p- 114). Ultimately the corruption @arepos, Oarépa, . Gatepov 
established itself in the own dvaXextos, and we have an apparent 
example of this as early as Euripides, who writes Oa7epov for tov 
érepov (Ion, 849; cf. Bockh, C. J. 1. No. 2119). We have also a 
discretive relation between ovdels, yndeis, and ovdérepos, pnd€érepos. . 


(6) The distributive pronouns are éxacros, éxdorn, éxacrov; 
“each one” (of many), Latin unus-quisque, and éxatepos, éxatépa; 
éxatepov, “either one”’ (of two), ‘both the one and the other,”’ 
Latin uterque, as distinguished from ambo, audw, audotepos. See 
Plato, Theetet. 185 8B: Gre audorépw Svo0, éxatepov Sé &. These 
distributives are derived from an old pronominal compound sig- 
nifying “one,” which is still extant in the Sanscrit numeral ékas, 
‘‘one;” and 1s also seen in the particle éxas, Latin secus, ‘“ apart,” 
“by itself.” The phrase ws éeacro: means “ severally,” as in Thu- 
cyd. 1.3: of ws Exacros “EXAnves, “the several Hellenic tribes,” 
‘the Hellenes taken severally or as separate tribes, afterwards 
known by a common designation.” 


245 Besides the inseparable affixes -de and -c (the latter of 
which, however, is sometimes liable to a kind of émests in, the 
Attic comedies; above, 112), we have moveable suffixes, in the 
case of certain particles, which give a special value to some of 
the pronouns. 


(a) The 1st and 2nd personal pronouns combine themselves 
with the moveable affix ye into a strengthened whole (like the Latin 
egomet), in which the accent is drawn back; thus we have éywye, 
éwovye for eye ye, éuol ye; but euod ye and éué ye. 


(b) The particles re and rep added to relative and correlative 
pronouns give them a special and emphatic value; thus (1) ds re 
means “the particular person who,” and is used regularly in the 
phrase éf’ @ re, “for the particular reason which,” i.e. “on con- 
dition that;” and in the adverb as re (adore), ‘in the particular 
manner in which,” i.e. “so that, to the extent that, on the con- 
dition that ;” (2) olds re, properly the correlative of rotos re, means 
‘‘just such a one as,” i.e. “able or capable;” as oles 1’ eiul Tatra 
Spay, “I am just such a person as (I am able) to do these things ;” 
(3) Ss wep, Scos wep, “exactly the person who,” “just as much 
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as,” to indicate that the relation specially holds in the particular 
instance. 


(c) The particles 5%) and ovy are added to correlatives, so as to 
throw the accent forwards and make a new form, in.the sense of 
the Latin -cungue and our “‘-soever;” as in écovdn, quantumcunque, 
“how much soever;’’ similarly ovovdy, crotos Symote, Sotscouy, 
ovmepoty, GTrocovody, nvrwaovy or nvtiwovv, &c. The best writers 


do not add & to the simple relative ds (see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 373). 


§ V. Numerals. 


246 Comparative philology teaches us that numerals are 
closely connected with the primitive pronouns, and that they are 
themselves positional or pronominal words (above, 78). In fact, 
the first numeral, originally eis, ula, yév, is identical with the first 
pronominal element. The second numeral dvo=5Ffo contains the 
second element. The third numeral t-pets =7aF-peis contains the 
second numeral with the element -pa superadded. The fourth 
numeral was originally 7ré-ropes, i.e. mre (= 1) + topes (= tpeis) q. d. 
1+3=4. The fifth numeral, originally Févre=xévre (whence 
aévre by 108), is connected with an old root Fev, “to take,” found 
in the Homeric yévro, in kvov-s, “the dog,” i.e. “the seizer,” 
Latin canis, and in hund, “hound,” “hand,” &c. As meaning the 
“hand” with its five fingers, it refers to the old method of counting ' 
five by showing the open hand. Similarly the tenth numeral 
dé-xa = 5F é-xevr- (by 85), means ‘“‘ two hands,” i.e. the ten fingers 
on the two hands held out together. There are greater corruptions 
in &=oé& (by 114) =xoé-ns (by 108) =3+4+3; in érra = ce-n-7a 
 =xoe-1r-tTa[pa]=3+4; and in éwéa=ewéFa=10—1(?). The 
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eighth numeral is the dual of “ four’. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first four numerals in Greek 
and Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while all 
the others remain without inflexion. There must be some reason 
for this. Now we know that the oldest Greek year was divided 
into three seasons of four months each: and the subdivision of the 
fundamental number twelve in the state division of the Ionians 
into the factors 3x4, of which 4 was the basis, need not be 
insisted on. The first four numerals, therefore, would be more 


1 On these derivations, see Net Cratylus, book 11. ch. 2. 
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frequently used as adjectives than the others, and for this reason 
would have inflexions, which the others, whose use would be more 
adverbial, might omit without so much inconvenience. The same 
remark applies to the corresponding fact in regard to the numerals 
of the Romans, whose fundamental number was three. 


- 247 Numerals are divided into two classes: A. Cardinals, 
B. Ordinals. The former express a definite number. The latter 
express the position of the objects in a succession of numbers. 
So that although the cardinal is by its origin a positional word, 
it includes in its meaning all the positions up to that which it 
designates: for this is the process in counting. 


248 All ordinals are declined like adjectives of three genders. 
249 A. Cardinal Numbers (answering to the question, “ How 


many ?”’) 
els, one. 
N. els pla &y 
G. évds pas évos 
D. evi pa évl 
A. &a play &y 
Compounds of els. 
ovdels and pmndels. 
N. ovdels (in later writers ofGels)  — ovdeula oudéy 
G. ovdevds ovdepias ovdévos 
D. ovdevi ovdepia ovdévt 
A. ovdéva ovdepiay ovdéy 
So pndels, pndepla, pmdev. 
250 Svo, two. 


N.A. 8vo or dua 
G.D. Svoty or dvety 


Another form of the dative is duel. 
So duda, both. 


Dual. 
N.A. apdo G.D. apdoev 
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251 pets, three. 252 téooapes or rértapes, four. 

MABO, FEM. = NEUT. MARC. FEM. NRUT. 
N. stpeis Tpla N. téacapes Téccapa 
G. Tpiav G. Tecocapwy 
D. tpici D. téscapar 

térpace in the poets 

A. Tpeis Tpia A. téocapas Téocapa 
253 Cardinals and Numeral Signs. 


a’, els, one. 
B’, Svo, two. 
, “A 
ry, Tpeis, three. 
&, réocapes, four. 
€, WévTe, five. 
so, &&, six. 
C’, émra, seven. 
bd / ® 
1, oKT@, erght. 
GY, évvéa, nine. 
«, Séxa, ten. 
va’, Evdexa, eleven. 
iB’, Swdexa, Svaddexa, and dvoxaidexa, twelve. 
uf, tpioxaidexa and Sexarpets, thirteen. 
uw, Tecoapeoxaldexa and teccapaxaidexa, fourteen. 
ue, mwevrexaldexa, fifteen. 
@ ° 
us”, Exxaidexa, sixteen. 
wl, émraxaidexa, seventeen. 
in’, oxTwxaidexa, erghteen’. 
7, évveaxaidexa, nineteen. 
K, elxoot(y), twenty. 
xa, els xal elxoor’, twenty-one. 


1 Instead of “eighteen” or ‘‘ nineteen,” the Greeks frequently said ‘‘twenty want- 
ing two” or ‘‘one:” e.g. vfes Sveiy or pds Sdovoa elkoot, twenty ships wanting two or 
one, i. e, 18 or 19 ships; and so for 28, 29, 38; and this applies to detailed numbers, 
asin Thucyd. VII. 31: rerpaxdccot xal dvoiy Séovres wevrhxovra Avdpes, ‘four hundred 
and forty-eight men ;”’ and to hundreds as well as to tens; thus we have in Thucyd. II. 
31: tptaxoolwy droddovra uvpia, “nine thousand seven hundred.” 

* In the composition of two numbers, if the smaller precedes, the two are joined by 
xal; if the greater, the conjunction is omitted: as wrévre xal elkoot, Herod. ; efxooe 
wévre, Demosth. In Pindar, Ol. 1. 128, we have the two numbers combined by re «al. 
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xB’, Svo xai elxoot, twenty-two. 
wy’, Tpeis nal eixoot, twenty-three. 
Kd, Téooapes Kal elxoot, twenty-four. 
xe’, tévre Kat elxoot, twenty-five. 
KS”, && wal elxoot, twenty-six. 
nC’, era nat elxoor, twenty-seven. 
xn’, OxtT@ Kal elxoct, twenty-eight. 
x0’, évvéa nai elixoct, twenty-nine. 
rv; Tplaxovra, thirty, Ionic tpenxovra. 
ph; Tecoapaxovra, forty, Ionic resoapnxorra. 
y’, mevtnxovta, fifty. 
, €Enxovra, sixty. 
o', éBdopnxovta, seventy. 
n’, oySonxovra, eighty, Ionic bySebxovra. 
9, y, 4, evevnxovra, ninety. 
p, «xardy, a hundred. 
oa’, Siaxdcvot, two hundred, Ionic duyxéeros, declined thus: 


Plural. 
N. Staxdovot “at -a 
G. dcaxoc lov “wv -wy 
D. dtaxoc tos “as ~OlS 
A. Scaxoclous -as -a 


7', tpraxdctot, three hundred. 

u', rerpdxdovot, four hundred. 

, wevraxoctos, five hundred. 

x, éEaxdovoe, six hundred. 

", ewradxdovo, seven hundred. 

a’, surdixbotot, eight hundred. 

», éevaxdovot (évvdxoowot), nine hundred. 

A, xerdwot, a thousand (lit. “as in a heap of fodder’’). 
B, Stoxlr101, two thousand. 

iY, Tptoytr101, three thousand. 


In the Odyss. xv1. 249, we ought perhaps to read rloupes kal Felxoos for wlovpés re xal 
dxogt. The cardinal numbers compounded with ot» signify : 

1 “Together,” ctpdvo, two together. 

2 “Ata time,” or the distribution of a whole number into equal aliquot parts, 
clyrpes, three at a time. 

The same meaning may be expressed by dva and els, the latter being used of the 
atray of soldiers, as els darw, “eight deep.” 
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(6, Tecoapaxtoyirsot, four thousand. 
\P, Huptot, ten thousand (lit. “as in drops of water’). 


Obs. 1 The following are the alterations observable in the cardinal 
numbers : 

a) In Homer we find ia, ifs for pia, prjs, and even ig once for & 
(Zl. vi, 422). The forms pin, ovdeuinv are hyper-Ionic, and are found 
only in Hippocrates. 

) Homer and the later epic poets write Sows, Sor, Sowv, in 
addition to dvw and dvo. In Herodotus we find dvdy, Svotc.; in Doric 
duay, and in Aolic, according to Eustathius, dvecw (Svecow). 

(c) In‘old Doric inscriptions we have pis for rpeis; and rptocoe 
for rpiot is quoted from Hipponax. 


(d) For réscapes, which is the form adopted by the old Ionic, by 
Thucydides, and the tragedians, we have rérrapes in newer Attic, réo- 
cepes in Herodotus, rérepes in Doric and in Hesiod, Op. et D. 698, and 
wiovpes Or wrécovpes in Aolic. 


(e) The olic form of wévre was wéure, from which come the 
Homeric and Attic derivatives wepmrds, repralw, &c., and the common 
ordinal awéurros. K. O. Miiller has proposed to write wéuzwy for the 
gen. pl. in an admirable emendation of Alcseus, ap. Strab. p. 617. 


(f) Homer writes Fefxoo. and éeixoot. The Doric forms are cixars, 
Fixart, Feixart, Beixarc (Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 279), and the initial letter 
is retained in the Latin viginti. 

(g) It will be observed that the formative a in tpaxovra, &. is always 
long after a vowel, but otherwise short or changed into y. In epic and 
Ionic Greek we have zpijxovra and even tpinxovrwy (Hesiod, Op. et D. 
694). For recoapaxovra the Doric dialect gives rerpwxovra (Ahrens, Dor. 
Dial. p. 280). 

(bh) As far as can be determined from the variations of the MSS, 
it is best to write évenjxovra and éevaxcorot with a single v. 


(i) For xo the Lesbians wrote yéAAcor, the Beotians yeXuor, and 
the Doric x7Acoe (Abrens, Dor. Dial. p. 281). : 


(j) It was customary to distinguish between pupto, “ ten thousand,” 
and pupios, “infinitely numerous.” Homer has always pupios both in 
the singular and in the plural, and always uses the word in the indefinite 
signification. With the definite value, as an indication of number, the 
singular is used with collective nouns in the historical writers; thus we 
have pvpia aomis in Xenophon for “ten thousand heavy-armed men ;” 
similarly xin trwos, “a thousand cavalry,” in Herodotus ; and d:axocia 
irmos, “two hundred horsemen,” in Thucydides. 


Obs. 2 In statements of considerable and detailed numbers, it is 
common to begin with the digits and so ascend to the tens, hundreds, 
&c. Thus the number 63,974 will be expressed rérrapa xai éBdopnyxovra 
Kat évaxocia Kai tpicxOua xai éfaxicprpia. But the reversed order is 
often adopted, especially when the sum consists of only two numbers ; 
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thus we have in Xenophon, Anab, v. 5,§4: crabpot éxarov eixoct Svo, 
wapaca: éfaxocot Kai eixoot, oradioe puptor cal oxraxwrxiAoe Kai éfa- 
xoowu Very large numbers are frequently expressed by multiples of 
the substantive pvpiades, to which the smaller amounts are added; thus 
we have Séxa pupiades, 100,000 ; rpicyiua xai wévre prpeades 53,000 ; 
pevpudais pupin prprades, “a billion.” We have also colloquial exaggera- 
tions, such as Wappaxcowr in the comedians and Atheneus, p. 671 a. 


_ Obs. 3 In combining the numerical signs, which are indicated 
before each number, only the last of the same series bears the appro- 
priate accent; thus we write «cf, 27; of, 260; awl’, 1859; vyxrf, 
53,682. 


Obs. 4 Besides the cyphers given above, there is an older method 
of expressing numbers by the initial letters of “Ios for efs, Tlévre, Aéxa, 
“Hexarov, XiAcoc and Mvpwr According to this method I is 1, II 2, 
III 3, II 4; Hf is 5, WI 6, MMI 9; A is 10, AI ll, A 18, 
ATIIII 18, and so on; AA is 20, AAAA 40, and so on. In the same 
way H is 100, HH 200, X 1,000, XX 2,000, M 10,000. There 
were also abbreviated combinations of I and other letters; thus 50 was 


written I], I", i.e. revraxis 5éxa; 500 was written Ff or H, ie. revrdxts 
éxarov ; 5,000 was written Fl, F, ie. mevrdxcs xiAvot, &c. Similarly they 


B ‘ 
expressed multiples of 10,000 ; thus 20,000 was M, 100,000 was M, 


1,000,000 was M. It was also possible to express powers of 10,000 by 
repeating the letter M; thus MM was 100,000,000. In writing frac- 
tions either y', ¥ alone meant 3, }, or the denominator was placed above 


the numerator; thus 5 was written 49 was written ad . In the 
works of the Greek mathematicians there are abundant examples of 
these numerical signs. 


Obs. 5 The rhapsodies of Homer, the symbols of the Heliastz, and 
other conventional numbers, were indicated by the letters of the alpha- 
bet, counted a—w = 1—24. For recollecting the place of a letter in the 
alphabet the combination 7, indicating the first letters of the last three 
hexads, furnishes a convenient memoria technica. 


254 Ordinal Numbers (answering to the question “ Which 
of the number ?’’) 


TpwTos, frst. 
Sevrepos, second. 
tplros, therd. 
réraptos and térpares, fourth. 
TéEUTTOS, fifth. 
&xtos, sixth. 
%Bdom0s, seventh. 
10 
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BySo0s, eighth. 
evaros, ninth. 
déxatos, tenth. 
evdexatos, eleventh. 
Swdéxatos and Svoxadéxatos, twelfth. 
Tpioxaidéxatos and tplros Kai Séxaros, thirteenth. 
Teccapaxaidéxatos and tétaptos cai Séxatos, fourteenth. 
elxoords, twentieth. 
eixooT0s patos, twenty-first. 
tptaxooTes, thirtieth. 
Tecaapaxoores, fortieth. 
mevTnxoords, fiftieth. 
eEnnoartos, sixtieth. 
éBdounnooros, seventieth. 
oySonxoaros, eightieth. 
évernxooros, nineticth. 
éxaroorTos, hundredth. 
dvaxoctoatés, two-hundredth. 
Tptaxoatoatas, three-hundredth. 
Tegcapaxocwwords, four-hundredth. 
xidLocT OS, thousandth. 
Huptoatés, ten-thousandth. 
And so on. 


Obs. 1 The ordinals are used idiomatically to denote broken num- 
bers. (a) When the fraction only is expressed, we have a compound of 
the ordinals rpiros, rérapros, &c. with the word popu, “a part;” thus 
Tpirnpoptov, “one-third ;” reraprnuoprov, “one-fourth,” &c. The adjective 
qpsovs expresses “one-half ;” and for definite magnitudes we have com- 
pounds with npt-, e.g. ypiradavrov, “half a talent,” nyrwBorov or ypr- 
wBodov, “half an obol.” We may also express a fraction by saying ror 
aévre ai Svo potpat or Tav évre pepwv Ta Svo, i.e. “ two-fifths” (Thucyd. 1. 
10'; Arist. Pol. 11. 6), or rév & al rpets potpas, i.e, “three-sixths.” Or 
if the denominator exceeds the numerator by one only, we may omit the 
former, as ra dvo pépy, “two-thirds.” (b) When a whole number is 
expressed as well as its fractional part, we may either use cardinal 
numbers, as wévre nyiraAayra, “two talents and a half;” or ordinals, as 
€Bdopov yptradavroy, “six talents and the seventh a half talent,” i.e 64 
talents; and as om@apy is half a rjxvs, we have in Herodotus, 1. 106, 
weurrrns omGapyys, “four cubits and a half.” Compare the Latin sester- 
tius, &e. 


1 There is no reference in this passage fo the usual and territorial divisions of 
the Peloponnesus, which were six and not five, but it is merely a computation of 
the relative extent of territory belonging to the Lacedzemonians, 
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Obs. 2 Movos, “alone,” “only,” i.e. “one-ly,” Ionic podvos, is of 
the nature of an ordinal, and i is connected with the first numeral in its 
original form peis, pia, pév. 


Obs. 3 The ordinals are sometimes combined with cardinals, as in 
the phrase rj oydcy cai évdry éi Séxa, and the like. 


Obs. 4 The following are epic forms of the ordinals: mpopos, tpira- 
tos, térparos, éBdoparos, oyddaros,. eivatos, by the side of which the 
ordinary forms also are used. We have, besides, Sevraros, “the last.” 
The Doric dialect has zparos by the side of zpav for zpway, and répros 
is given by Cheeroboscus, Cramer. Anecd. 11. p. 275, 23, as the Kolic 


form of rpiros. 


255 From the feminine of the ordinal may be formed a 
secondary ordinal expressing the day on which an event happened; 
as tpttatos améOavev, “he died on the third day,” i.e. tpiry 
nuépa, meutrrato. 7AOopev, “we came on the fifth day.” Also 
the interrogative zrocriatos; “on what day?” “after how many 
days?” 


296 We have also (a) multiple adjectives, dzdéos (-ods), 
“single,” Serdoos (-os), “double,” rperddos (-ovs), “treble,” &e, 
(for the declension see above, 205). Rarer forms are Sipdotos, 
Tpipactos, &c : 
(2) Sonesta adjectives are such as 
dumrdactos, “ twice as much,” 
tpiTrAacvos, “thrice as much,” 
ToAAaTrAaovos, ‘many times as much. 
These answer to the question mocamdactos. 


Obs. The difference between the adjectives in -oos and those in 
-aows is thus given by Ammonius (de diff p. 43): Sdurdovs Kara péyeBos, 
drAacios Kar apOpov, i.e. SiAovs, duplex, defines the number of parts 
into which the whole is divided ; durdacros, duplus, how many times @ 
given number contains another in itself ; thus Plato says (Charm. p 
168 c): ov yp dori ov Td SirAacwwv 7 ypiceos, but (Crat yl. 408 ay 
dirdovs o Adyos ddnOis re Kat Wevdys. 


257 Numeral adverbs are such as 
(a) Stya, “in two ways,” 
tpixa, “in three ways,” 
Tétpaya, “in four ways,” 
&e. 


answering to the adjectives in -zrAods, and 
10—2 
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(b) arra€, “once,” 
dis, “ twice,” 
tpis, “thrice,” 
retpaxis, “four times,” 


&e. 


answering to the adjectives in -wAactos, probably formed from those 
in -7rNois (above, 107). We have also more general adverbs of the 
same kind; as iodxis, 7odNaxis, TrAcovanis, K&e.; the interrogative 
qmocaxt, and the correlatives Trocaxts, 67rocaxis. 


258 Numeral substantives, besides mupias, which has been 
already mentioned, are such as povas, “unity,” dSvas, “ duality,” 
Tptas, TeTpas, Teumras (later vrevras, or even mreumras), éEas, émrrds, 
oxtas, évveds, Sexas, Swdexas, Ke.; eikas, Tplaxas, TeraEpaxovTas, 
&e.; éxarovras, yids. 


§ VI. Adverbs. 


259 When some case of a declinable word—whether substan- 
tive, adjective, or pronoun—has fixed itself absolutely for the ex- 
pression of certain secondary predications (see Syntax, 435), it is 
called an ApveERB. The prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections, which are generally regarded as distinct parts of speech, 
are, in regard to their origin and primitive use, neither more nor 
less than adverbs. Their right to a separate place in the grammar 
of an inflected language depends upon their syntactical functions 
only. The preposition is an adverb of place, specially defined by 
the apposition of the case of a noun; the conjunction is an adverb 
of manner, specially defined as the relative or antecedent in some 
connected sentences; the interjection is the vocative case of a noun, 
or some single sound, used as an exclamatory adverb. 


260 We may treat of adverbs, as they are generally under- 
stood, with reference either to their meaning or to their form. 
a. With regard to their meaning, adverbs are divided into 


(a) Adverbs of quality or manner; as xatpiws, “ opportunely;”” 
mperrovTas, “ becomingly ;” BapBapixas, “ barbarously ;” tavpydoy, 
“like a bull;” avadavdoy, “openly ;” dvozacri, “ by name, naming- 
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ly,” nominatim ; é€aidyns, “suddenly ;” odaf, “ bitingly ;” Alay, 
“excessively ;”’ mpoixa, “ gratuitously,” &c. 

(8) Adverbs of place; as olxobev, ‘from home " Orvunlate, 
“to Olympia;” IIv0oi, “at Delphi;” érépwoe, “in a different 
direction ;” évdo61, “ within,” &c. 

(y) Adverbs of time; as mpix, “before ;’’ rove, “then ;” nvixa, 
“when ;” 90s, “while; réax, “so long as;” wore; “ when?” &. 


261 6. With reference to their form, (a) sometimes the adverb 
corresponds exactly to some existing case of the noun; as Ps 


Dat. xopsd5, “with abundance,” i.e. “very much;” so also 6- 
procia, “ publicly ;” idia, “ privately ;” Kou}, ‘jn common ;” 
aweGy, “on foot;’ : garouen: “ zealously ;” #pe, “in the spring ;” 
Ue, violently ;” éenrt, “willingly,” &c. 

Acc. apynv or thy dpxnv, “at the beginning,” i.e. “at all,” 
“wholly,” “entirely; so also axuny, “at the point,” 
“hardly ;” Swpeay or wpotxa, “ gratis or in vain;” paxpay, 
“far;” qépav, “on the other side; and especially neuter 
adjectives; as xaddv, “ beautifully ;” Bpayéa, “‘ briefly ;” avri- 
qanov, “correspondingly” (Thucyd. 1. 3, § 4, vi. 23, §1), &e. 

And sometimes to a noun with its preposition ; as 

wapaxpnua, “along with the business,” i.e. “on the spot,” 
“‘ directly.” 

eri xa & wep, “ according to which things in particular,” 

6c like. ” : 


™poupyou = mpo Epyou, “for the business,” “ advantageously.” 

extroda@y = éx troday, ‘out of the way.” 

éEarrivns or ealpuys = é& amuvns (later atweiwns), ex precipite, “on 
a sudden.”’ 

doxepw and émioyepa = dv oyepe, em oxepe, ‘in order.” 

The irregular forms wetwp and éurrodey are contractions for 
vuxros @pa’ and 76 éy troaip dy (cf. ra. €v rool etNevpeva. Herod. 
11. 76). 

2 We should expect »txdup, but it might be connected with wpa, like dpuxrwpés. 
Rosen (Rig- Veda, Annot. p. v) has conipared the termination with the Vaidik vas-tar 
=mane. But the r belongs to the crude form of yixr-s, and if the generally-received 
etymology, which is given in the text, is to be rejected, we must conclude that »vcrwp 
is a corruption of vixrws, formed from the genitive (ablative) like the other adverbs 


in -@s. 
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262 (8) Sometimes the adverb preserves a genuine but obso- 
lete inflexion; as 


G. ovpavo-Gev, “ from heaven.” 
D. avro-, “there.” 
A. otxd-v-de, “ homewards.”’ 
And plural D. = ’’A@nvnou, “at Athens.” 
: A. ’A@nvate for ’AOnvac-de, “ to Athens.”’ 


_ Obs. 1 In these terminations the principal changes are the follow- 
ing : 

-Gev becomes -Oa, -8a, -Sov, -Syyv, -ret, -Th -s. 

-6. becomes -1, -o1, and even -ov. 

-Se becomes -é:s, and in derivatives from pronouns it 's always -ce. 


Obs. 2 The loeative termination -cx or -: has often a moveable y 
fabove, 85), which is sometimes represented by s, also moveable, and 
sometimes by the open vowel a (above, 107). Thus we have, on the one 
hand, sépvor and mepvow, wat and waAw; then aype and aypis, ade and 
avis, woAAdKe and moAAakis; then dpri, éri, vy, &c. without any s. 
Again, we have aei, aiei, aicv, alés, but atre, owe, r7Ac, without any 
consonantal affix or representative even of «. Again, we have adverbs 
both in -a and -ev, as évexa and évexev, évravda and évrevder, &vOa and é&Oe ; 
and both in -a and -ts, as avdpeya by the side of avapif, péya by the side 
of poyis, zara by the side of ports; but also adverbs in -a without any 
trace of a consonantal affix, and in -s without any further trace of the 
formative insertion, as taxa, axa, Kapra, adAad, cada, avtixa, and wué, 
dag, odag, yg, dds. Finally, we have adverbs in -ov, like onpepor, 
avpiov, tAyovyv, which must represent an original termination -az or -aw. 
This appears not only from internal evidence, but from the changes of 
the person-endings of verbs from -nyv to -ov or at, and from comparatives 
like wAnovairepos. 


Obs. 3. The greatest irregularity is that which we observe in rela- 
tive and interrogative adverbs. Thus instead of 
oft, “ where,” 208, “ where?” we find ov, rot, which are properly 
equivalent to o0ev, rodev: 
and instead of 


doe, “whither,” woo, “ whither ?” we find of, rot, which are properly 
equivalent to o6t, mot. 


263 (y) The most common form of the adverb is when the 
gen. 1s assimilated to -ws. There is hardly any adjective which 
cannot furnish an adverb of this form, thus: 


coos, “ wise,” gen. sodod, adv. codds, “ wisely.” 
nous, “sweet,” gen. nd€os, adv. 7Séws, “ sweetly.” 


= 
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yapiers, “ graceful,” gen. yaplevros, adv. yaptévtws, “ gracefully.” 
evdaipwv, “happy,” gen. evdaipovos, adv. evdatuovws, “ happily.” 


We have seen, however, that it is only with nouns in F that we 
practically find this gen. in -ws as a case. Many of these adverbs 
cast off the final ->; as advw, “suddenly ;” dvew, “silently ;” 
oriow, “behind;” and this is always the case with those derived 
from prepositions; as dvw, “upwards ;” «aro, “ below ;” etow and 
éow, “‘ within;” é&w, “ without; zpocw and moppw, “afar.” We 
have both o¥tws and ow (above, 85). But it may be doubted 
whether the latter forms are not connected rather with the dat. than 
with the gen., to which we assign the adverbs in -ws. Dialectical 
variations, such as é€oi, €w, would seem to point to this; but these 
forms are in many instances so mutilated and corrupt, that we can 
scarcely hope to arrive at a certain analysis. Thus, in the cor- 
relative adverbs, those in -ws refer to manner, as mas, “how?” 
mows, ‘somehow ;” ws, ‘in what way,” &c. And yet the shortened 
form zrw refers to time, as in ov7rw, nondum, “not yet,” i.e. “at 
no previous time.’”’ If re is added to the crude form, another rela- 
tion of time is expressed ; for wére means ‘“‘ when ;” zrote, “at any 
time ;” tore, “then’’ or “at that time;’’ dre, “at which time;” 
ov tore, “not at any time,” “never,” nunquam, either of past or 
present time; ov awrote, “never yet,” “never at any previous 
time.”” In perhaps the only passage in which w@ appears as an 
interrogative (/Mschyl. Agam. 1507), it is obviously synonymous 
with zs. 


The following table shows how these irregular adverbs are used 
to express place, time, and manner. 


Interrogative. Indefinite. 

é 
woOt (poet. | wro0l 
wrov apoet:) “ where ?”’ a “any where’’ 
woGev, “* whence ?”’ moGev, “ from any place’’ 

4 
mToge (poet. ; ° 
wor (poet.) | whither ?”’ aol, ‘‘some whither”’ 
arore, “ when ?”” | qorté, ‘at some time” 
aos, “how ?” qarws, “somehow” 
a, “how?” mo, “at some time, yet” 


an, “ whither?” “in what way ?”’ an, “in some way”’ 
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Dependent Interrogattve. 
oot } ., = 
where 
Orrou : 
e 9% 
oTrodev, “ whence 
orroce } « whither” 
o7rot 
more, “ whenever” 
Saras ra} as” : 
> 
gacn, “‘ whither,” “in what way’ 


> 


Demonstrative. Relative. 

60: ‘ 

rot, there” of ‘‘ where 

zobev, “ thence” é0ev, “ whence” 

wanting of, “ whither” 

rore, “then” . ere, “ when” 

Tws 

o-TWS € » 

30” ws, “as 
ade 
ws 


TH 
THde, TAUTY 
We have also mpvixa, “at what particular time?” with its 
correlatives omnvixa, rnvixa, Tnvixavta, Thvixade and yvixa. 


“in this way’? 9, “‘ where,” “in which way”’ 


264 Adverbs in -ws are often formed from participles; thus 
we have not only reraypévas, “in an orderly manner ;” dvecpévors, 
“negligently,” &c. from participles in -os, but also similar forms 
from present and perfect participles of the active form, as zpe- 
qovtws, ‘“becomingly ;” Avovredouvtws, ‘profitably ;”’ etxoras, 
“probably.” And even when the participle governs a case, as 
youvexovTws or éyovrws voiy (Plat. Legg. 686 £), “sensibly ;” 
whence we should, with Dobree, read in Herod. Iv. 36: yero 
opéwy ovdéva voor éxdvrws éEnynoapevoy, “ Iam amused to see that 
no one has given a sensible explanation.” 


265 (6) Participial adverbs in -8a, -dov, -dyv, express the 
mode of action; thus we have «pvQdnv, “secretly,” from xpuzrre ; 
avAAnBdnv, “concisely,” from ovAdAapBavw; mdréydnv, “ inter~ 
wovenly,” from méxw; oropaéyy, “‘scatteredly,” from ovzreipe ; 
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emtpoyadny, “cursorily,” from émritpéyw; avadavddv, audaddy, 
aupada, “openly,” “ visibly,” from dvadaivw. These correspond 
to another class in -rs, -res; as dvopacri, “ namingly," from ovo- 
paw; éAAnueTi, “in the way of speaking Greek,” from éAAn- 
vide avrooxediacri, “extempore,” from avrooyedialw; adaxputi, 
anpwxri, dotevaxti, “without weeping, wailing, or groaning,” 
from daxpiw, otwwlhw, orevato. These affixes are still farther 
softened into -et, -s, or even -a attached to the simple stem (above, 
262, Obs. 2): compare apart, ducer ; dmpuySa, arpuxtel, ampi€ ; 
waulinv, dvdpvyda, avaplt, avdurya, 


266 Adverbs with this participial signification are often de- 
nved from nouns: thus we have mdouriy-dyv, “in the way of 
wealth ;” aurovueri, “that very night;” avroyepl, “with the 
very han ;’ avdpiori, “after the manner of men;’’ dutoO/, “ un- 
hiredly ;” Borpv-dév, “clusteringly ;”’ tra-Sov, “ troopingly,” cater- 
ratin; euvn-Sov, “ dog-wise ;" xavayn-dd, “ noisily ;” evpa€, “ side- 
ways,’ &c. And even from other adverbs, as vewori, “newly ;” 
reo, “ around.” 


267 To the same list belong a considerable class of adverbs in 
--8a, expressing the names of games (zradiaiy cvdpara, J. Pollux, 
Ix. 110), such as dorpax-ivda, “ the game of the potsherd ;” Bacw- 
wa, “the game of king,” &c. 


268 Although there is sometimes an apparent identity be- 
tween the adverb and the nom. masc. of an adjective, what we 
have seen of the mutilations, which take place in these forms, will 
caution us against supposing that this identity is real. Thus éuzras 
or gure is obviously ¢y waow; and although ev@vs is an adverb as 
well as ev@v' (above, 85), the coincidence of the former with the 
masc. adjective is only the accidental result of a corruption, proba- 
bly of the adverb with one of these locative or genitive endings. 


We see in the prepositions and conjunctions, which are all 
pronominal adverbs, the extent to which this corruption may be 
carried. 

1 In Attio Greek ¢d0¢ refers to place, as e600’ AOnmdy, ‘straight to Athens ;” and 
ci00s to time, “ straightways.” Heindorf ad Plat. Lys. p. 203 ©. 
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§ VII. Degrees of Comparison. 
(1) Regular Comparison in -repos, -raros. 


269 The usual method of expressing a comparison between 
two or more objects in regard to quality is by affixing, to an ad- 
verbial inflexion of the adjective denoting the quality, the syllables 
-re-pos, When two objects are compared, and the syllables -ra-zos 
when more than two objects are referred to. The former, as we 
have already seen (77), expresses motion from a certain point, and 
away, and the latter, motion through a series of points. Conse- 
quently if xoddo-s expresses the quality of “lightness,” xoude- 
Tepos means “ light beyond or before a certain bait or object,”” and 
xovpo-tatos, “light beyond a series of such points or objects.” 
And this is always the meaning of comparative and superlative 
adjectives. 


270 As might be expected from the length of the increased 
word, the adverbs, to which these terminations are appended, 
always appear in an abridged or mutilated form, and we have seen 
that the endings of the adverbs themselves admit of almost un- 
limited disintegration. We may however recognize the termi- 
nations -ws, -a, -is, or the neuter of the adjective used adverbially 
(above, 261), and the Latin proves that the degrees of comparison 
are expressed by a formative affix appended to the adverbial in- 
flexion, and not to the crude form of the adjective itself. The 
following are the rules for the degrees of comparison, so far as any 
general rules can be established. 

(a) If the penultima is short, the adverb retains the w before 
these affixes; if long, o is the only representative of the original 
-ws, thus: 

copd-s copw-TEpos copw-Taros 
Koddo-s Koupo-Tepos Koupo-TarTos 

It is generally supposed that this change from @ to o or vice 
versé is merely a metrical affection occasioned by the exigencies of 
hexameter verse. That this is not the case, and that the is the 
original vowel, which has yielded to the weight of the preceding 
syllable, according to a general principle of euphony, is shown by 
the fact that Homer has Adpaitatos (Od. 11. 350), xaxokewerepos, 
(1b. 366), oi%0pwrepov (Zl, xvil. 446). 
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- 271 (6) If the adjective-form ends in -v, -es, -ay or -ap, these 
affixes may be immediately appended to the uninflected form (above, 
261); as 


yAUKU-s, -v ryAvKU-TeEpos yAvKU-TaTos 
adnOn-s, -és adnOéo-repos ad7nOéc-taros 
péXas, -av peNaY-TEpOS péNav-T aTos 
paxap ‘axap-TEpos pakdap-Tatos 


272 (c) If the adjective-form ends in -yr or -evt, this is 
softened into o on account of the dental following, thus: 
aevns for mévyt-s WEVET-TEPOS Weved-TATOS 
xapiets for yapievt-s Napltéc-TEpos Napltéc-TATOS 
In contracted forms we may have -ne- for -eo-, as in Sophocles 
(Phil. 972), rodpnoraros for toApéoratos. 


For the softening of the dental, compare the Latin durts-simus 
for dured-timus. 


Obs. Compounds of xapis for xapir-s form the comparative and 
superlative from the gen., on the same principle as in codes, codus, 
codurepos, thus: 


evxapis evxapitws evxapiTu-repos EUXApLTW-TATOS 
273 (d) Adjectives in -ov (-ov-s), and the few which end in 
-£ (-«-s), change the w of the adverb into e and retain the s, thus: 
coippwv acwdpdvws awhpovéc-tepos awdppovéc-tatos 
evdaimoy evdoarpdvas  evdaipovéc-tepos evdalpovéd-TaTos 
apne adnrixws — adndLxéo-TEpos 
To the same class belong the contracted forms in -oos, ovs, which 
change the -ows of the included adverb into -ves, -ous; as 
amrdoos aTrOET-TEPOS -0Va-TEpOs 
el'v00s EUVOET-T EOS -0Ud-TEPOS 


Some other long forms adopt the same change ; as 


€ppwpevos éppwpeveo-TEpos 

aidotos aidorea-repos 

ax paTos axpatéo-TEpos 

érrimredos érrumedéc-tepos (Xen. Hell. vi. 4, § 13). 


274 (e) The included adverb is shortened into -cs instead of 
-es in some of these forms: thus from apmak (dpmaxtns) and pico- 
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aéprraf, we have dprayio-raros and pcotroptraxte-raros. This is 
particularly observed in the comparison of nouns in -ns, -ov: thus 
we have «dénrrns, KAETTic-TEpos; TOTNS, Wotis-TaTos; Aayvns, 
Aayvio-ratos ; TAEOVERKTNS, TAEOVERTiC-TaTOS. But vBpiorns makes 
UBpic-roTrepos on account of the cacophony in vfpiotic-repos. 
Some nouns in -os, -ov follow this analogy: thus we have Aados, 
“talkative,” Aadrio-repos; wrayos, “beggarly,” samarwyic-repes ; 
ovodayos, ‘“gluttonous,” opodgayic-raros; povodayos, “eating 
alone,” povodayia-raros. 


275 (jf) Forms which present adverbial inflexions in -az (-7, -¢) 
or have by-forms in -cas, which are in themselves of a comparative 
nature, attach the comparative suffix to an adverbial inflexion in 
-at; a8 


mana.os (waXat) WANAl-TEPOS aanal-Taros 
diros (by-form didtos) hsrai-Tepos dirai-raros 
péaos (wéon) peoal-repos pecal-ratos 
Bros (id/a) Bial-repos iStal-raros 
ryepasos ryepal-repos yepal-raros 
oxonaios (oyoA7)) TYONAI-TEPOS CXOAAI-TATOS 
taos (ton) ioai-repos ioal-raros 
novyos (jovyy, by-  jovyai-repos novyal-Taros 
form 700-105) 
evd.os (evdia)  evdiai-repos evdial-TaTos 
5pOpios (opOpia) opOpial-repos opOpiai-raros 
dios (oye, ovria) ovriai-repos oial-raros 
mpwios (pai, mpwia) mpwiai-repos Tpwial-raros 
Géperos (Béper) Oepei-raros 
amAnaios (1A lov awdnaval-repos wANTAl-TaTOsS 
= 1ANoig) 


276 The vacillation in these forms of the comparative, and 
the frequent use of more than one form for the same adjective, 
must be referred to laws of euphony acting on the termination 
of the included adverb. The following list contains the most 
important variations : 


do Levos Ao PEVO)-TEPOS agpeved-Tatos, adv. aapevéo- 
tata and acpeval-rara 


adpGovos adpGove-repos apbova-rTatos 
apGovéc-repos 
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evl@pos evlapo-TEpos evlwpd-Taros 
evlwpéa-Tepos 

eUpoos Evpou)-TEpos €Upow-TaTos 
EUpova-TEpOS 

et-ypo0s EV pOW-TEPOS 
EVYPOVO-TEPOS . 

7OUpL0S 7 0ULO-TEPOS NOULO-TATOS 
NOULES-TEPOS NOULET-TATOS 

NOVXOS NOUNXaI-TEPOS novyal-Traros 
NOVY W-TEPOS NOVY W-TATOS 

WANALOS WaNai-TEpos WaNai-TATOS 
WANALO-TEPOS WANALO-TATOS 

WTOYYOS WTWY(T-TEPOS TTWYO-TATOS 
MT WYO-TEPOS 

orrovoaios orrovdaté-TEepos oTrovdaLo-TATOS 
OTOVOALET-TEPOS OTOVOALET-TATOS 

oyxoNat0s oxonal-repos oYONAI-TATOS 
TYONALO-TEPOS THONALO-TATOS 

piros diral-repos pidai-ratos 
didw-TEpos GtrAw-Taros 
pir-TEpos pir-raroy 
pir-iov pirdic-ros 


(2) Qualitative Comparison tn -lwy, -ic-tos. 


277 The comparative degree is also expressed by the quali- 
tative ending -cwy =-tov-s, which is merely a strengthened form of 
the qualitative termination -vos ; compare the relative words med-ius, 
al-tus, with the comparative endings -ior (for -t0s), neuter, -cus, 
gen. -t6ris. This qualitative ending, which is appended not to an 
adverbial inflexion, but to the uninflected form, does not imply 
excess like that in -repos, but only a considerable amount of the 
quality indicated by the adjective—rather more than less—and this 
is often the force of the Latin comparative. So also our termi- 
nation -tsh, as brack-ish =“‘ rather salt than otherwise,’ &c. 


278 The comparatives in -wwy are, for the most part, appro- 
priated to positives in -us, or to other positives, chiefly in -pos, 
which seem to have had by-forms in -us, or, which is the same 
thing, adverbs in -ss. From this latter form there is a corresponding 
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superlative in -res, which bears the same relation to the ending in 
-raros that rpi-ros does to tpi-raros. Thus we have 

1OU-§ 70-l@V NOLO=TOS 
where the penultima of -:wy is long in Attic Greek; short in old 
epic and Ionic (above, p. 30, B, 4). 

Similarly, because aicy-pos and xad-ds (for xad-dos from xad- 
Nos, above, 87) had by-forms in -vs, as appears from aioyv-vopyas 
and xa\dv-vw, we have 
aloyus-Tos 
KaNNLC-TOS 


alcy-pos aicy-lov 
KAX-0S Kandd-lov 


279 Ifthe ending -vs, -pds is preceded by a guttural or dental, 
the « of the termination is either transposed or absorbed, and the 
guttural or dental is represented by a compound sibilant (above, 
103). 


Thus we have 


TAaYXU-S Odoowyr (for rax-lwr) TAYLO-TOS 
Babu-s Bacowy (for Bab-lur) Bata-ros 
péyas (woyis, magis) eiSwv (for pey-luv) péyus-ros 
yAuKUS yAvoouwr (for yhuk-luw) YyAUKLT-TOS 
Bpadus Bpacowy (for Bpad-lwr) BSpadio-ros 
TAXUS Tagaowy (for wray-lwr) WAXLT-TOS 
prax-pds peacowy (for pax-luv) [NKLs-TOS 


neut. paccov 


Obs. By the side of these qualitative comparisons in -wy, -ta-ros 
we may have regular comparisons in -repos, -raros. Thus we find 


Babus Ba0v-repos BaGv-raros 
Bad-iwy 826-.rros 
Bpadus Bpadv-repos Bpadv-raros 
Bpad-iwv Bpadio-ros 
Boaxts Beene premiers 
Bpaxwo-ros 
WaXvs WAXU-TEPOS WAXU-TATOS 
wax-iwy WAXUT-TOS 
wpeg Bus apeo Bu-TEpos apeoBv-raros 
| mpéa Bio~ros 
WKUS WKU-TEPOS WKU-TATOS 
WKLOTOS 
yAvxis yAvuKu-repos yAvKv-Taros 
yAuK-iwy yAvKuw-ros 
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dxOpos — 8 0-iav €xOur-ros a 
¢Opo-repos (rare) €xOpo-raros (rare 
KvOpos Kv0-iwv Kvdio-TOS 
xvdpo-repos (rare) : 
olxTpos olxrpo-Tepos | OLKTU-TOS 
280 (3) Anomalous Comparisons. 


Many common adjectives have forms of comparison derived 
from other positives, which are sometimes obsolete and sometimes 
not used in the same sense as their comparatives and superlatives. 
The following are the most common examples: 


1 ayaGcs, “ good” apelvey (for duertwy from ducvets, 
. _ ‘(a warrior”) | 
apelwy, Hom. (from dpts, “a apLoros 


warrior”) 
; Ber-rlov Bér-Tis Tos 
Béd-repos (Lat. bonus) Bév-risros 
Béd-Tepos 
dép-tepos (Lat. frugt) ép-raras 
hépia-ros 


kpelooav (for kparlwy from xparepés) KpaTLc=TOS 
Ag@ey (Adw, “to take or choose”) A@TTOS 


That these comparative forms are not altogether synonymous 
is shown by their use in the same passage; as Xen. Anab.1.7,§ 3: 
vouitwy apetvovas Kal xpeirrovs mod\\av BapBapwv vyds elvat. 
Ibid. v. 10, § 15: worepa A@ov nal dpewoy evn. Cf. Plat. Gorg. 
p- 488 B. The general distinction is this: apeivwv is “ better” 
for use and externally; xpefrtwy, “ better,” as more powerful; 
BeAriwy, “ better” morally ; Agey, “better,” as preferable; dépre- 
pos, “better,” as more profitable. | 


2 xaxds, “bad” xaxlov KAKLOTOS 
Xelpwv (for xeplwy from xepeds, XELpLTTos 
‘© workman”) 
a . adv. nxirra 


Of these synonyms, xax/wy means “more cowardly,” ‘ baser 
born,” and the like, in opposition to dpeiwv and BerAtiov; yelpwv is 
“inferior,” in opposition to auelywv; and jocwy is “ weaker,’ in 
opposition to xKpeicowy. 
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3 puxpos, “little” €Xacowy (from ékaxts) — EAdyLoTOS 


Tavpos jue poreEpos [etx potatos 

4 odbyos, “few” rife (for ddeylwe) ONbyiorros 
a pelo 
5 aodvs, “much” TAEWY OF WELW WNELTTOS 
6 pibios, “easy” gow Sjoros 
7 adyewwos, “ painful” adryecvorepos GNYEWOTATOS 
anylwy (from &d-yos) aNytoros 

8 alwy, “fat” WLOTEpos ITLOTATOS 
9 «érwp, “ripe” Wemrairepos WEN ALTATOS 
281 (4) Comparisons of Substantives. 


Besides the appellative nouns in -rys and -os, which we have 
already mentioned (274), and others of a still more completely 
adjectival nature, which form their degrees of comparison regularly, 
such as SodAos, SovAdrepos, éraipos, ératporepos, BapBapos, -BapBa- 
pwrepos, Kuptos, Kuptwrepos, &c., we have this comparison also in 
the case of substantives denoting persons or things, which are not 
capable of being used in their existing forms as qualitative adjec- 
tives: thus we have Baotdev-repos, “‘more kinglike,” SBactdev-ra- 
tos, “‘most kinglike,”’ from Bactdrevs; xvv-tepos, ‘more doglike,”’ 
i.e. “ more shameless,” xvy-raros, ‘‘ most shameless,” from xvwv; 80 
also xepdiwy and xépdioros from xépdos, edéyytotes from éXeyyos 
(or perhaps from the obsolete éAeyx7s), puyoltaros and puvyartos 
from pvyos. 


282 (5) Comparisons of Adverbs. 


As it seems that the terminations which indicate comparison 
are appended (at least those in -repes, -ratos) to adverbs, that 1s, 
to fixed forms of the adjectives, it may be scarcely necessary to 
remark, that they may be affixed to pronominal and other adverbs. 
Of these formations there are in fact two classes. 


(2) When the comparative or superlative of the adverb is 
itself an adjective: thus we have 


apo 7 pO-TEpos 1 pW-TOS 
var VIrép-TEpos UITEp-TATOS, UTTEPa-TATOS 
vm Uo-TEPOS Ya-rTatos 7 


ef Exyatos (&x-oxa-705) 


w 

ave 

? , 4 
orricw, Gmriabe 
ld 

ue 

vypov 
ayxe 

wv 

pea, 

TM poupryou 
AN lov 
Tépa 
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avW-TEPOS 
€ é 
uyriov 


@YN.0-TEPOS 
npeHer-TEPOS 

4 pouprytat-T Epos 
wANoLal-TEpos 


Ul 
WEPAL-TE 
Pa pos 
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QYW-TATOS 


> 
_ omia-TatTos, oTrlcO0-TaTOS 


inpis-Tos 


ayyto-Tos 
NpELeT-TATOS 

am poupytat-Taros 
TANT lA-TATOS 


(5) When the comparative or superlative of the adverb is 
itself an adverb; and here we have either (a) a comparative 
adverb formed from the neut. sing., and a superlative adverb 
formed from the neut. plur. of the adjectives of those degrees, 


thus: 


copes 
cahws 
cwppovers 
YaplevTws 
NOEWS 
TAKEWS 
aye 
para 


ANC lov 


oodw-TEpov 
oadéo-Tepoy 
owdpovéo-repoy 
yapléo-TEpov 
ato-ytov 

HOLOV 

Oaccoy (Taxtov) 
dooop (ayycov) 
padXopv (waAXL0v) 
WANoai-TEpov 


copw-tata 
cadéc-Tata 
owdpovéc-tara 
yapléo-TaTa 
aicylo-Ta 
NoLc-Ta 
TAaXlo-Ta 
ayylo-Ta 
padto-Ta 
TANCAi-TATA 


or we have (8) a comparative in -répws by the side of one in -repor, 
the superlative in -ws not being used, thus: 


aTropws 
BeBaiws 
caps 
KaNOS 
paxpas 


9 
€u 


aTropw-TEpws 
BeBato-répws 
cadeo-Tépws 
KANNLOVOS 


é€Aagooves 


Kperooovas 


and  atropw-Tepov 
and PeRao-Tepov 
and ocadéo-repov 
and K«addtov 

and édaccov 

and «petocov 


or lastly, we have (y) a comparative in -répw by the side of a su- 
perlative in -raTw, thus: 


avo-Tépw 
amrw-Tépw 
KATW-TEpAd 


avo-TaTw 
aTrW-TaTO 
KATW-TATO 


11 
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&Ew éEw-répw é£w-rarw 
€ow oreliaw i éaw-tépw éow-TAaTW 
Toppa . TrOppw-TEpw TOppw-TATW 
aryyod aryyo-TaTw and ayyo-Tara 
TNO Tndo-Tépa TnNO-TATW 
évdov évdo-répw évdo-TaTw 
ExaS éxao-Tépw EXAT-TATW 
éyryus eyyu-Tépw éyyu-TaTw 
and éyyu-repoy and éyyv-rara 
(later éyycov) (later éyyuora) 
qwépa qrEpal-TEp@ 


and 7repai-repov 


283 (6) Lxtended Comparisons. 


For the purpose of emphasis or exaggeration, the comparison 
is sometimes extended by a superaddition of the affix: thus we 
have mpotepairepos from amporepos (Aristoph. Hquit. 1165), and 
similarly yepecorepos, wAeLoTepos, apevdrepos, apewvotepos, BeXric- 
TEpOS, YAuKLOTEpos, peclotepos, &c. ‘To the same class belong such 
words as avrotepos, avtotatos (Lat. ipsissimus), mavtodatrwratos, 
and the like. Other exaggerations are mayxaxiotos, WavvoTarTos, 
TplopeyiaTos, pavdXeTipavACTaTos. 


§ VIII. Undeclined, Irregular, and Defective Nouns. 


284 Although the laws which lead to apparent anomalies of 
inflexion have been already explained, it will be most convenient to 
the learner, if we follow the example of previous grammarians, and 
add here a list of those nouns which are either undeclinable, de- 
fective, or irregular. 


anduv, “nightingale ;” gen. dnSdvos, andovs, dat. -dvt, -o¢. So also 
Topyav, etxwv, xeddav (184). 

ad«l by the side of dd«7,, “ with strength.” 

@Xs in the signification “ salt,” generally in the pl. of Gres. In the 
sing. 7 @As¢ is poetically “the sea.” 

adws, “ threshing-floor ;”” gen. -w, -wos, also aAwy, -wvos. 

ava, ‘“‘O king,” in addresses to gods, for avaf. 

aidos, aids, aida for adov, &e. from” Acdns. 
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ade, “ barley-meal ;” secondary form dAd¢:rov. So also:xpt by the 
side of xpi6n, “ barley.” “AAds and xpi were probably dental 
forms like pédu-r, “ honey.” 

audo, “both ;” gen., dat. audoiv. 

avdparrosov, “slave ;” dat. pl. dvSpamddous and dvSpamédSecat. The 
latter form shows, as does also the form dvdparroditw, that the 
derivation is dyjp and zrovs, not avip and arrodiSmut; hence 
the original word was avSpazrovs, like tpizrous, and the name is 
best explained by the boast of the Dorian warrior (Hybr. ap. 
Ath. xv. p. 695 F): wavres yovy renrndres apov tpocKy- 
vevvTt pe Seorrdrav. There is a similar irregularity in Oi8/- 
Tous, q. V. 

‘Avdpopuéda retains the -a throughout. So also some other proper 
names, such as Anda, Pirounra. Cf. 18, g, 119, 161. 

avnp, “aman,” i.e. vir, not homo (185). 

"ATroAXdw for "AmrodAXNwva (184). 

apyéros, -rt, instead of dpynros, apyhte. 

“Apns, “the god of war;” “Apeos, "Apes, “Apn and “Apnv. Also in 
epic poetry "Apjos, Api. That the original form of the nom. 
was “Apeus appears from the comparative apeiwy (278). 

apvos, masc. and fem., “of the lamb;” dpvi, dpva, dpves, dpvact, 
used instead of the inflexions of auvés. The true nom. was 
appr, “ the male.” 

agtnp, masc., “a star;” dat. pl. aorpacuv. 

Apéras, “an image;”’ neut. Spéreos, Bpérn. 

yada, neut., “ milk” (182, a,). , 

yédws, masc., “laughter,” -w7os, -wra, and -wv, -ov. So also gps, 
“love ;” pws, “sweat” (180). Compare Hows for Hpw-t-s 
(192). 

youu, neut., “knee” (182, a,). So also Sépv. 

yun, fem., “ woman” (179). 

dai, dat., “in the fight” (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 89 8q.). 

dapap, fem., “ wife” (181). 

Saxpvoy, neut., “tear;” dat. pl. Sdxpvow from the poetic Saxpv. 

deiva, ‘a certain person” (240). 

déevdpov, neut., “tree ;” dat. pl. both Sépydpors and Sévdpecw from 
dévépos. There is also a form Sévdpeov, whence Sévdpea, 
Sevdpéors. 7 

decuos, masc., “chain;” pl. -woe and -ya; Sidpos, masc., “seat,” 
has also both forms, but the masc. pl. is more common. 

11—2 
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Anunrnp, “the goddess of corn ;” Anpntpos, Anuntpt, Anuntpa 
(Anuntpav), Anrep. 

Sopu£é, masc., “O spear-shaft-maker,”’ from SopuEcos. 

Spupds, masc., ‘oak-grove ;”” pl. -pot and -pa. 

gap, neut., “ Spring ;”” €apos, éapt, npos, %pt. 

&yyedus, fem., “eel,” -vos; but ai and tds éyyédets, TOY eyYKEAEwD 
in the pl. 

elxwv, fem., “image” (184). 

éperpés, masc., “oar;” pl. éperpot and éperpa. 

&ws, fem., “morning” (171). 

Zevs, masc., “ Jupiter;” gen. Ards; dat. Act; acc. Ava, Also 
Znvos, Zyvl, Znva. 

nré, masc., “OQ madman.” Hom. 

pa, neut. acc., “ help.” 

@arjjs, masc., @aréw, Bary, Qarrjv. The forms @arod, @arnrtos, 
&e. are later. 

Oéus, fem., “law,” has the genitive forms Béusorros, OeusTos, Oem 
Sos and Oéustos. Homer has the acc. Oéwora, pl. Oéuiores ; 
Pindar has Oéueres, Oéuscoow. In some passages Oeuts is neut. 
and indeclinable. 

Geopés, masc., “decree ;” pl. -~od and -pa. 

Oplt, fem., “ hair ;” tptyos, OpeEs (97). 

Ouyarnp, fem., “daughter ;” @uyarpés, Ouyatpi, -répa, Ovyatep, 
Ouyarépe, -Tépow, -Tépes, -Tépwv, -Tpact, -Tépas. 

xadows, masc., “cable ;” -w, -wv; pl. -wes and -o1; acc. -ous. 

xapa, neut., “head;” xpards, xparl, xpara, masc. But 76 xpara 
occurs in Sophocles. 

xérevbos, fem., “road ;’’ pl. -@ou and -@a. 

wradi, xradeci, coexist with the regular inflexions of «Aados, “a 
bough:”’ see orexos. 

reis, fem., “ key ;’’ acc. «Acta and xreiv; pl. «reides, Kreidas and 
Kreis. In old Attic we have also «Ays, -ndas. 

xvédas, neut., “darkness ;” gen. -eos, -ovs; dat. -ai, -a, whence 
xvepaios. 

xotwvoves, masc., “ partaker ;” pl. (only in Xenophon) xowdves, -as, 
as from cower, Evvav. 

xplvov, neut., “lily ;” xpivea, xplvect. 

KUKNos, masc., “circle ;” pl. evedoe and xvcda. 

xveov, masc., fem., “ dog” (184). 

Alora, neut., old dative, “ with oil.” 
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Xs, masc., “a lion ;’ acc. Atv, Hom. Ades and Azes, Euphor. Acéow. 

Avyvos, masc., “lamp;”’ pl. Avyvos and Avyva. 

parns for waoyadns, in the phrase dard yadgs, “under the arm.” 

padprus, masc., fem., “ witness; regular in pzaptupos, &c.; but dat. 
pl. waptvow, and acc. sing. wapruy in Simonides. 

pets, masc., ‘month,’ for pny. 

pére, masc., “O wretch.” 

poouv, masc., “a wooden tower; gen. pocuvos, &c.; but dat. pl. 
pocvvos. * 

puens, masc., “a mushroom;” gen. pventos and pveou. 

vais, fem., “ship ;” sing. veds, vnl, vadv; gen., dat., dual veoty; pl. 
ynes, veav, vavaly, vais (189). 

we, fem., “night’’ (180). 

Ovdizrous, OiSizrodos, and -2rov, -706t, -7roda, and -7rovy; Voc. -7rov. 
Also gen. Oid:rro8ao, -da, -Sew; dat. -57; acc. -Syv; voc. -da. 

ots, fem., “sheep ;”’ oios, oft, olv; oles or ols, oiay, oiciv, olas or ols. 

évap, neut., “ dream ;”’ only nom. and acc. 

Svetpos, masc., “dream ;”” both -ov masc. and -arog neut. 

dps, masc., fem., “bird ;” Spvidos, -6, -viv and -vi8a; voc. dp; 
pl. dpvides, &c.; and also dpyecs, Cpvewv, and in the acc. dpvis. 
The Dorians wrote dpviyos, épvixa, Kc. 

doce, “eyes; gen. dccwv; dat. daaots. : 

ovéas, neut., “floor ;” gen. ovdeos ; dat. ovdei. 

ous, neut., “ear; wros, dTav, Waly. 

avv&, fem., “ house of assembly ;” wuavos, &c.; later, arvuxos. 

Tloocedéav, ‘“ the god of the sea;” acc. Toceda. 

apeo Bevrns, masc., “ ambassador ;”’ but wrpeaSurns or wrpéaBus, “old 
man ;’’ in the former sense, gen. mpéoBews ; acc. rpecSur ; pl. 
arptoBews; dat. rpéoBeor; in the latter only acc. rpéoBSuv and 
voc. mpéoBv. 

apooeTov, neut., “countenance ;” pl. rpocwrrata, -mracw. 

wpoxoos, -ous, fem., “ pitcher ;” dat. pl. arpdyouew. 

wip, neut,, “fire,”’ aipos; pl. ta rupa, tots mrupois, “ watch-fires.”’ 

o7s, masc., “moth,” oeds; pl. cées, aéas, céwv. In later writers, 
ones, &e. 

giros, masc., “corn ;”’ pl. -ros and -ra. 

oxap, ‘* dung’’ (181). 

oradsvov, neut., “a furlong ;” of oradi01, ta radia. 

ora.os, Tmasc., “ standard ;”’ pl. -woe and -ya, “ balance.” 

ortxyos, gen. and pl. orlyes, from orixos, “ a row.” 
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ray in ® tdv, “QO thou,” old form of run. 

Taptapos; pl. Taprapa. 

Taws, masc., “ peacock;” both regular and also raw, rawves, 
TAWCLY. 

vowp, neut., “ water” (181). 

vios, masc., “son,” in addition to the regular declension has the 
following: gen. viéos; dat. viet; acc. viéa; dual viée, viéorr ; 
pl. viets, viéwy, viéowv, viéas, -els. 

dpéap, neut., “ well ;” dpéaros and dpntés. 

xelp, fem., “ hand ;”’ yecpos, yepos, yepai, Ke. 

xovs, masc., “a congius’” or “ liquid measure ;’’ yoos, yol, your, 
oes, yoas. Also, as from yoevs, yous, you, yoas, Kc. But 
xous, masc., “a heap of earth,” has only gen. yoos; acc. your, 
&e. 

xpéws, neut., “debt ;” also ypéos; gen. ypéws and ypéous ; pl. ypéa. 
There is no dat. 

xpos, mas., “skin ;” gen. ypwros, &c. Tonic® ypoos, ypol, ypca. 
We have also the phrase dv ypq@ for év ypwrl. 


@® tav. See trav. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 


§ I. Differences of Voice. 


285 A VERB (pjyua) is a word which contains a predication of 
time, with reference to one or other of the three primary positions: 
and these primary positions are expressed by objective cases of the 
primitive pronouns. Thus we have 6idw-us, “a giving by me,” 
=“T give;” didw-r1, “a giving by him,” =“ he gives;” 8:80-pev, 
‘“‘a giving by us,’ =“ we give;” did0-y7, “a giving by them,” 
= “they give ;” 6i50-yaz, “a giving on or of me,” = “I am given;” 
$(S0-rat, “ a giving of or on him,” =“ he is given.” 


286 When the inflexions represent different pronominal ele- 
ments, these differences are called the first, second, and third per- 
sons of the verb; and, as in the declensions, they appear in three 
numbers, singular, dual, and plural. 


287 When the inflexions represent different cases of the pro- 
nominal elements, these differences are called voices. According to 
the inflexions there are only two voices, the active (pyua évep- 
yntixov) and the passive (pnua maOntixov): but the active form 
may denote (a) that the action passes on (transit) to an object, in 
which case it is called a transitive verb; as didwpe aprov, “1 give 
bread ;” or (b) that the action does not pass beyond the agent, in 
which case it is called intransitive or neuter ; as rpéyw, “I run,” or 
‘there is a running by me.” And the passive form may denote 
(c) that the action refers to and terminates with the person implied 
in the inflexion, in which case it is properly and strictly called 
passive ; as TuTTopat, “ I am beaten;” or (d) that it is caused to be 
done for the agent, in which case it is called middle; as SidacKxopat 
maida, “1 get a boy taught for myself; or (e) that, although it 
really terminates with the agent, it appears as his act, in which 
case it is called deponent, and in this class we have both transitive 
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and intransitive verbs; thus we may say, ato@avopat xrirrov, “I 
perceive a noise,” i.e. ‘I am impressed with the perception of it ;” 
and ddixvoduat, “I arrive,” i.e. “I cause myself to come.” 
The discussion of these different usages of the verb belongs to 
Syntax, and more properly to the idioms or peeuliarities of the 
Greek language. 


§ If. Differences of Tense or Time. 


288 But besides these differences of inflexion, there are affec- 
tions of the uninflected form, which are not less important. 


289 By a prefix, affix, or both, to the uninflected form, it 
becomes capable of predicating differences of time or tense. ‘ Thus, 


(a) The prefix or augment é- (a residuary or apocopized form 
of ¢-va, a-va, signifying “distance” or ‘“‘negation,” above, 114) 
always implies time past or non-existent time. 

(b) The affix o- (a residuary form of ca=xa, signifying 
“ proximity’’) always imphes future or coming and approximating 
time. 


(c) When the form has the augment é- as well as the affix 
o-, it implies that the act spoken of was future and ts past, or 
that it took place within limits which require to be defined; it is 
therefore called the aorist or indefinite tense: though, in fact, all 
augmented tenses are indefinite, as will be shown in the Syntax. 


(d) When the root-syllable 13 reduplicated, or prefixed in a 
weaker shape, the form predicates present or continuous time, and, 
with the augment, an imperfect or continued action in past time. 


(e) When o- is affixed in addition to the reduplication pre- 
fixed (which, of course, is still farther weakened by this elongation 
of the word), the form implies perfect time, or a past action con- 
tinued in itself or its effects up to the present time. 


(f) When this perfect receives an augment, it expresses the 
completion of an action in reference to some past time, and the 
tense 1s called plu-perfect or pluequam-perfectum. 


(g) When we have an augment alone without reduplication or 
affix, the form implies transitory or momentary action completed in 
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past time; and from the resemblance in signification between this 
and the tense which implies that an action teas future and ts past, 
the form is called the second aortst. With regard to this second 
aorist, it is to be observed that the passive form is not distinguished 
by a change in the inflexions of the person-ending, but by a pro- 
nominal insertion, analogous to that which discriminates the case- 
endings of the noun, and which must be carefully distinguished 
from the affix -ca-, which marks approximate actions in the future 
tense, although it is ultimately the same element. For $0-cw = 
5a-co-yt signifies, ‘there will be a giving by me;” and é-8w-y= 
é-o-yt means, “there was a solitary act of giving by me:”’ but 
€-50-On-v = €-60-[Pya-pt] implies, ‘ there was a solitary act of giving 
in relation to me ”’ (i.e. it took place in the line from position 2 to 
position 1, above, 77). So that the pronominal element belongs to 
the rerb-root in the first aorist active, and to the person-ending in 
the passive aorist. Of this passive aorist there are two forms, the 
@n- being occasionally softened or weakened into 7. 


(h) By a subsequent extension, when the original significance 
of this insertion was no longer felt, it was arbitrarily used to make 
a distinction between middle and passive, even in forms which 
already exhibited differences of inflexion in the person-endings ; 
and thus arose a passive future in -@jcopat, as SoOnoopat, “I shall 
be given.” 


290 The following examples will suffice to exhibit the process 
of formation which has been described. 


A. 
Present tense (ypovos éveorus). 
Reduplication of the root. 
6i-Sw-ps, “I am giving.” 
5i-So-yat, “ I am being given.” 
From this, by augment, the imperfect tense (ypovos trapata- 
TLKOS). 
é-5id5w-v, “I was giving.” 
€-5160-unv, “‘I was being given.” 
B. 
Future tense (wéAAwv). 
Affix of o- sometimes represented by «x. 
§0-ow = d0-c0-pt, “I shall give.” 
5a-co-pat, “I shall give myself.” 
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From this, by augment, the first aorist (adpeoros mpartos). 
é-3w-xa for é-50-ca-pt, ‘I gave.” 
é-6w-xa-pny, “I gave myself.’ 


C. 


Perfect tense (7rapaxetpevos). 
Reduplication + affix. 
5€é-5w-xal[-ut}, “I have given.” 
é-S0-at (from Se-dwxa-par), “I have been given.” 

From this, by augment, the plusquam-perfectum or pluperfect 
(varepouvTedtKxos). 

é-Sedai-xei-v, “I had given.” 

é-5e50-unv (from édedwxa-pnv), “I had been given.” 

The perfect also admits of a future of the form B, which is then 
called the paulo-post futurum (6 per’ odAvyov péAdXwV xpoves). This 
is more common in the passive than in the active. It will be 
observed that the affix oa =xa, which is appended to tenses B and 
C, sometimes appears as the hard x-, sometimes as the soft o-, and 
sometimes vanishes altogether, as in the perfect passive. This is 
due to the nature of the guttural, which, as we have seen, can 
pass through the sibilant to the mere aspirate, and so vanish 
(above, 107; below, 302, B, 2, (a)). 

These are all the regular formations. They present themselves 
in pairs of simple and augmented tenses, the former expressing 
definite, the latter indefinite, relations of time. But besides these, 
we have, as we have seen, the secondary aorist (aoptoros Sevrepos) 
and its peculiar passive formation, which are of course limited to 
the expression of indefinite time. 


D. 


291 Second aorist (dopurros Sevrepos). 
Augment without affix or reduplication. 
é-8w-v, “I gave.” 
With compound person-ending. 
€-56-Onv, ‘I was given.” 
The shortened form, in -yy only, does not appear when the 


verb-form ends in o or e, but is common enough when the root 
ends in a or a consonant. It is to be noticed that although the 


_— a 
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aorists in -@7y and -7p are alike derived from the second aorist 
active, custom has given to the aorist in -@yy the name of the first 
aorist passive, while that in -ny is called the second aorist passive. 

The improper, or secondary future passive, is formed from the 
passive aorist, contrary to all analogy, by the substitutions of 
-Onoopas for -Onv or -7jcopuas for -nv. Thus we have 


50-Oncouat, “I shall be given.” 


§ III. Differences of Mood. 


292 Besides these formations, which are devoted to the ex- 
pression of various relations of tense and voice, the accurate syntax 
of the Greek language has taken into use, for the expression of 
modal relations, forms of the future and aorist which bear the same 
analogy to the regular forms in -o-, that the usual genitive of the 
second declension does to its original form; namely, the analogy of 
-to to-c1o. This new future and aorist are called the subjunctive 
and optative moods (éyxXloets vrroraxtixy Kal evetixn), and the 
tenses which we have hitherto discussed are said to belong to the 
tndicative mood (EyxAuots optoriKn). 


293 By an affection of the person-endings only, which are 
either omitted or made more emphatic—according to the analogy 
of the vocative case of nouns—the indicative mood is converted into 
what is called the imperative mood (&yxAous rporraKtixn). 


294 When the third person plural in -yr- of an indicative 
tense becomes the vehicle of a set of case-endings, the verb is 
said to become an active participle (uéroyos), as partaking of the 
nature of the noun and verb (above, 61). The crude verb, simi- 
larly inflected with the suffix -yevo-, becomes a passive participle. 
The aorist in -@n-v, -n-v makes its participle in -vr. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the augment is always omitted in the 
participle, though the reduplication is retained. In addition to the 
participle, the verb is capable of a nominal inflexion when the 
termination -réos (from -réFos) or -Tos is appended to the root in the 
form which it assumes in the first aorist passive. Thus from 
THEK-w, €-TEX-Onv, we have the verbals adex-réos and mAex-TOs ; 
from tréw, €-pirn-Onv, the verbal ¢iAn-réos ; from yéw, root xeF, 
ey-v-Onv, yu-T0s; Teive, root Ta-, €-rd-Onv, ra-Téos. It seems probable 
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that these forms are derived from the verbal noun in -rus, signify- 
ing the action of the verb, and corresponding in origin, as these 
forms do in use, to the Latin supines and gerunds. (See the 
Syntax, 421, for the use, and for the forms, 302, p, (h)). 


295 An inflexion, analogous to the passive person-endings, 
becomes fixed adverbially for the expression of what is called the 
infinitive mood (éyxdtots atrapéudaros). The passive form of this 
inserts, according to an analogy not very easily a a the 
element which forms the passive aorist. 


296 The following may serve as exemplifications of these 
processes. 

Indicative Mood. 
dido-u1, “1 am giving.” 
5i50-pat, ‘I am being given.” 

Imperative. 

5150-01, “ give thou.” 
5150-00, ‘‘be thou given.” 


Subjunctive. 


6:60 for did0da-pt, ‘I am likely to give.” 
§:50-pa1, I am likely to be given.” 


Optative. 
did0iny for ed:d0ia-ut, ‘I was likely to give.” 
d:d0i-unv, “I was likely to be given.” 
Infinitive. 
d150-vat, “to give.” 
5:56-cOa, “to be given.” 
Participle. 
5.8005 = 8150-vr-s, “ giving.” 
8.80-yevos, “being given.” 
Sovs = 56-v7-s, “having given.” 
S0-Oels = S0-0é-vr-s, “having been given.” 
Verbal. 


50-rés, “capable of being given.” 
50-réos, “required to be given.” 
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§ IV. Different Classes of Verds. 


297 Having thus stated the general procedure in the genesis 
of verbal inflexions, the next step will be to give the practical 
rules for the application of these principles to the different tenses 
and moods of the same verb, and to the different kinds or forms of 
verbs. 


298 There are two classes of verbs, discriminated by their 
person-endings: A. Primary verbs in -uz; B. Secondary verbs 
in -w. And class B is again subdivided, according to the crude 
forms, into (a) verbs of which the crude form terminates in a con- 
sonant or one of the vocalized consonants 4, v: (6) verbs of which 
the crude form terminates in one of the articulation-vowels a, e, o. 


299 According to the sub-varieties of the crude form, it is 
customary to subdivide these classes of verbs into conjugations 
(cufvyiat). This term, which properly refers to any class of words, 
whether nouns or verbs, which are inflected according to the same 
laws (for Dionysius says [Anecd. Bekk. p. 638, cf. 892]: oculuyla 
€otiv axodovOos Gvoyatwy Kricts), is limited to the arrangement 
(Sua@eots) of verbs according to their root or characteristic letter. 
The flexion of the verb, like that of the noun, is called declension 
(distinguished as xAlots ovoyatey and Krlots pnuatwv). 


In class A there are four conjugations : 


1 Verbs in -a-p as lot-n-pl, loT-d-vat fut. orn-ow 
2 Verbs in -e-pt as Tl0-n-pt, TL0-é-vas wee Onow 
3 Verbs in -o-ps as 6(8-w-jt, 616-0-vat +. OWoW 
4 Verbs in -vu-pt as Seix-vu-pt, Serx-vi-var ws. OLE 


In class B, (a), there are six conjugations: 
1 Labial verbs, 


in 7 as TépT-w fut. répyrw 
OY 7-7 aS TUT-T-w ww. TOYO 
in 8 as X</B-w woe ANEW 


in } as ypad-w ve Ypayra 
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2 Guttural verbs, 


in « aS TAEK-@ fut. wréEw 
OY K-T as Tlx-T-w woe TEED 
in ¥ as Aéy-@ wee NEEW 
in x as Tpey-w .- OpeEw 
3 Dental verbs, 
in T AS avUT-@ se. GYUTW 
in 6 as épeid-w w+. €peioa 
in 0 as mei0-w oes IEITW 
4 Liquid verbs, 
in A as oTEAAW wee OTEAD 
in a8 Véu-@ wee VEL 
Or p-v- QS TEU-Y-w woe TEL 
in py as Kply-w wee KpLV@ 
in p as o7relp-@ one OTEPW 


5 Assimilated verbs in ao- or tr-. 
a. From labials, as réoow (aer-), fut. ré)ro. 
8. From gutturals, as rpaco-w (mpay-), fut. rpafto. 
y. From dentals, as épéco-w (€per-), fut. épéow. 
In ¢. 
a. From gutturals, as xpat-w (xpay-), fut. xpafo. 
or cadmif-w (carruyy-), fut. carrriyto. 
8. From dentals, as ¢pat-w (dpaé-), fut. dpacw, 


6 Verbs in F, i.e. in ¢ or v. 
a. Simple, as riw, Ave, fut. ric, AUoo. 
8. Diphthong, as rave, Krelw, Kedevo, péw, fut. raion, 
krelow, KeMEVTW, pevow. 


In class B, (5), there are three conjugations : 
1 Verbs in -a-, as 
Tia, fut. Tysnow; or omrd-w, fut. oracw. 
2 Verbs in -e-, as 
diré-o, fut. dirryow; or Karé-w, fut. caréow. 


3 Verbs in -o-, as 
dyr0-o, fut. dpr\Wow ; or adpd-w, fut. apcow. 
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Obs. The classification of verbs according to the genesis or origina- 
tion of the crude form by derivation, belongs to a different part of the 
subject (below, Part tv. 358, 363). 


§ V. Determination of the Characteristic. 


300 It will be observed that these classes or conjugations 
depend on the form of the root (@éua), or rather on its last letter 
or characteristic. In each case it is assumed that this character- 
istic is known or determined. But it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the characteristic or eliminate the root from an existing form 
of the verb, and it is often most disguised in the present indicative, 
under which the verb is registered in the dictionaries. In the 
other tenses, the affections of consonants in contiguous syllables 
(above, 86 sqq.) deprive us of any criterion as to the particular 
labial, guttural, or dental, which is the characteristic of the verb; 
thus in cpio, expupOnv, xpuvmros, the characteristic might be a or 
¢, but it is 8; in Bayrw, €8apOnv, Barros, it might bez or 8, but it 
is ¢. And even the vowel verbs do not always leave the genuine 
thema when the termination is removed ; thus exeAevoOny and xedXev- 
ards leave it doubtful whether the original form of the root was 
KeXev- or xedevO-, and émrdevoOny and aAevords undoubtedly con- 
tain an inserted o- in addition to the root mAev- for wAcF-. The 
following principles will assist the student in extricating the root 
from any verb-form presented to him. 


(a2) That the second aorist is the simplest form of the verb 
appears not only from the consideration already mentioned (289, (g)), 
that it conveys the unqualified notion of the word, that of a single 
act, and from the fact that it furnishes the basis of the passive 
aorists and of the verbal, which gives the meaning of the verb with 
the implication of capability or requirement (302, D, (h)); but also 
because it generally exhibits the vowel of articulation in its heaviest 
or least affected form a (above, 20, a). Thus we often observe the 
following changes in the vowels: 


Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 
€-oTaA-nv OTONOS OTENNW 
é-Bar-ov Born Barrw 
€-Tap-ov TO{LOS TELYW 
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Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


€-o7rap-nv oTopa omTEipa 
é-Spax-ov déb0pKa dépxopas 
é-Tpag-ny Tpopy Tpépw 


And when the present is strengthened by ectasis, whether it be the 
insertion of v(y) or of a vowel, with or without the further in- 
fluence of an hyperthesis, we find these elements wanting in the 


2 aor. Thus we have 

Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 
é-1Tary-nv Téennya TnY-VU=[Lb 
€-Nay-ov elAnya Aayyave 
é-AaB-ov elAnda AapBavw 
é-dax-ov dednya Saxve 
é-TaK-ov TéTnKa THKW 
é-paveny mégnva daiv 
é-yap-nv Yaipw 
€-oTLY-ov oTOLYOS oTElY@ 
é-oT (B-ny oroBn orel Bw 
é-N7r-oy A€roLTA Nelarw 
é-2r.0-ov qréTro.0a qelOu 
é-puy-ov mépevya hevyw 
é-Suy-ay Cebyos Cevry-vu- pt 
é-TUY-OV TETEVYA Tvyyavw 

TEvYO 


(5) When the 2 aor. does not appear either in the active or 
passive, we may generally determine the characteristic by means 
of the verbal noun; thus we know that ¢ and not 7 or 8 is the 
characteristic of Bamrrw, Bayrw, because we have the verbal noun 
Ban, and that y and not « or y is the characteristic of tacca, 
rafw, because we have the verbal nouns tayos and taypa. 


Applying one or other of these criteria, we ascertain, 


(2) That in class B, (a), 1, the following verbs in wr have 8 
for their characteristic: Bramrw, xpvirrw; the following have ¢: 
Barro, Sarto, parte, oxatrw, Opie. 

(8) That in class B, (a), 5, the following verbs in oo have a 
dental characteristic: épécow, wacow, TAaccw, Bpacow, rice, 
Bricow, apportw, vacow, apicow; that dplocw has for its cha- 
racteristic « instead of y or y; and that of the verbs in £ the 
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following have a guttural characteristic : kpato, orevateo, oipwle, 
aarato, oratw, oritw, ornpitw, pacrite, ofugw, aratratw; the 
following have yy: cadzritw, cratw; and the following vacillate 
between 5 and y: wallw, dpratw, Barrate, vuotate. 


§ VI. The Vowel of Connexion. 


301 In almost all cases the crude or uninflected form of the 
verb contains, besides the root, a vowel of connexion, which is the 
vehicle of the person-endings. 


(1) Indicative Mood. 


In verbs of class a, the vowel of connexion is represented only 
by a lengthening of the root-vowel, but there is reason to believe 
that these verbs were originally connected with the person-ending 
by an intervening 4@ or e, so that Zornps represents toraapt (iora- 
cut), TOnus represents TiWeaps (Tees), SiSwpe represents SiSoaps 
(Soeue), and Sebevipes represents Secviaye (Serxviewt). In obedi- 
ence to a law of euphony, which is known as the influence of the 
weight of the person-endings, this connecting vowel is retained 
only in the singular of the active voice. Thus, while we have 
tornps, lorns, tornot, we have lorarop, torapeyv, lorapas, iorapeOa, 
&e. 

In verbs of class B, (a), the vowel of connexion is dropt in the 
perfect and pluperfect passive, which connect the person-endings 
immediately with the root, according to the following rules : 

(a) If the verb character is or v, this is followed unaltered 
by the person-endings; as 

NéeAUpAL eNeXu pny 
AéAvoaL, Ke. érérXua0, Ke. 
(5) If the verb character is a mute, it is liable to be affected 
by contact with the person-endings, according to the rales given 
above (86, &.). Thus we have 
yeypappat, wénheypat, mérevcpas for yéypadb-pyat, mérdex-pas, 
are7recO-par 

yeypayyas, TémeEas, wérevas for yéypad-cat, weerdex-cat, méred- 
cae 

yéypamrat, dédexrat, wérevoas for yéypad-ras, NAey-TaL, WéreO- 


Taé 


12 
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And the participial ending -pévos is affixed to the root in the same 
way as the first personal ending in all three numbers, as yeypap- 
pévos for yeypad-yévos, where the accentuation of the penultima 
shows that the vowel of connexion has been dropt. When yy or 
pu would, according to rule, appear before w in these cases, the 
middle y or uw is elided; thus we have €AnAeypas for éAérXeyypaz, 
ehédeyypat, xéxappar for xéxapppat, xéxapmrpa. The middle a is 
elided (according to rule 86) in réruGe for rérupaGe, and méreoGe 
is written for mézei0-cGe. In the same way we form éorecpaz, 
€orretoGe from ozévdw, on the analogy of the fut. oreiow; cf. 
macxye = Trév0-oxw, fut. weicowat. In the plural » is turned into 
a in the endings -vrau, -vro (above, 107); thus we have rerugarat, 
épOaparat, xeywpidato, TeTaxyatat, Terpadato, where also the aspi- 
rate, which is the representative of the tense in the active form, is 
restored to its proper place in connexion with the labial or guttural 
of the characteristic. 


For the other tenses the following rules apply: 


(a) In the pres., imperf., fut., 2 aor. act. and mid., the vowel 
of connexion is 0, when the suffix is or begins with yu or », and e in 
all other cases; thus we have rumrecs (for tUmrect), érumres, éTUTr- 

U 4 
TOMEV, ETUTTTETE, ETUTTTOV. 


(6) In the perf. and 1 aor. act. the connecting vowel is a for 
all persons, except the 3 sing., when it is e; thus we have érua, 
térudas, étuve, terupapev. In the 1 aor. mid. a is the vowel of 
connexion throughout; thus we have érupapny, érixpw = érinpao, 
érinparo. 

(c) In the plup. act. the original ea, ce appear as et; thus we 
have érerudea, érerupe, éretudec, éreruder. 


In verbs of class B, (b), the vowel of connexion, as included in 
the contractions, is the same as that in class B, (a). But the perf. 
and plup. pass. append the person-endings to the long vowel which 
appears before -xa in the perf. act., and before -@nv in the 1 aor. 
pass. Thus we have 


: qeTrolin-Ka TeTin-Ka pepicbw-xa 
é€rroun-Onv éTeen-Onv épi Oco-Onv 
TETTOLN- Lat TETLLN- [LAL peploOw-pas 


ETrETTOLN- NV ETETULN- NV é epic Ow-ny 
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(2) Imperative Mood. 


The imperative mood observes the same rules for the vowel of 
connexion as the indicative, except that (a) in the 2 sing. of the 
1 aor. act. we have -cov for -ca6, a3 Atcov, AVcaTa, cf. enpepov for 
onpepalt or onpeépat (above, 262, Obs. 2); (b) in the 2 sing. of the 
1 aor. middle we have -cas for -caco, as Atcat, AveacOw; (c) in 
the 2 sing. perf. pass. we have the termination -go of the pluperfect, 
and in the other tenses the forms of the secondary instead of the 
primary tense; thus we have tumropat, turret, TiWenar, Tribeca; 
but in the imperative, rvmrov like érvarov, and riOeco like ériOeco. 


(3) Subjunctive Mood. 


In the subjunctive mood we have w where the indicative has o 
or ov, and 7 where the indicative has e; thus for 


TUNTES TUTFTOMEV TUTTTETE TUTTOUGt 
we have 
TUTTHS TVITT OO fLEV TUTITNTE TUTNTWOL 


(4) Optative Mood. 


The vowel +, which distinguishes this mood, is regularly ap- 
pended to the o or a in the corresponding tense of the indicative, 
the combination os or ae being retained throughout the persons; 


thus we have 
indic. Ave, AveEts, AvEL, AVOpLev, AVOVaL; EAvGA, EAVES, EAUEADY, 
opt. Avospe, AVoLs, Avot, AVOLMEV, AVoLEV; AVTALpL, AVTaLS, AVTAaLED. 


Obs. 1 For the 1 aor. opt. act. in -catpu, -cats, -cat, the best Attic 
writers generally, and Thucydides almost exclusively, used the so-called 
fEvlic form in -cei, -weias, -cee, -ceav; as Tue, TUpeEas, TUE, 
rreuay, : . 
Obs. 2 Verbs of the classes A, 3, B, (b), the perfect of verbs of the 
class B, (a), 1, 2, 3, and the future of verbs of the class B, (a), 4, with 
some other instances, as the aorist cyoiyw from éxw, prefer an optative in 
-orqv to one in -ou; thus we have ddoinv, iroiny, rympyy, repevyoiny, 
époiyv. The inflexions are 


-o1nv -Olns 017 
-OlnToV -oLnTny 
(-ovrov -OLTnV) 

~ornpev ~Ounre -oinoay 

(-o.pey -O1Te ~ovev) 


12—2 
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Obs. 3 Verbs of the class a, 2, and the aor. 1 and 2 pass. of all 
verbs, form their optative in -eyv; thus we have rein, Beinv, i a 
suneinv. The inflexions are 


-cuqv -€LS -ety 
-etyrov -ELyTyV 
(-ecrov -eryVv) 

~ernpmev -ELTe -ELnoay 

(-eyprev -€LTE -ecev) 


Obs. 4 Verbs of the class a, 1, form their optative in -aimv; thus we 
have icrainy, dainv. The inflexions are 


ayy -OLns -ain 
-auyrov -ayTyv 
(-acroy -a:Tyv) 

~ainpev ~auyre -ainoay 

(-crpev -QLTE -avev) 


(5) Infinitive Mood. 


(a) Present tense. In verbs of class A the infinitive termi- 
nation -vat, -cOas is attached to the mere root; thus we have 
iord-vat, ri-0é-vat; tota-cOat, tiOe-c8ar. In other verbs the vowel 
of connexion is e, combined with an hyperthesis of « from the ter- 
mination --vaz in the active, so as to make the ending -ew, but 
appearing alone before the passive ending; thus we have rumrew, 
Tipaciy (Tysav), TuTrre-cOat, TYnaé-cbas (Tinacbaz). 


() The future of all verbs follows in the infinitive the form of 
the present in class B; thus we have Once, ripe, OncecOa, 


TupecOat. 


(c) The 1 aor. act. and middle always ends in -cat, -cacOat ; 
thus we have orjoa, THpat, ornoacbat, TrpacOat. 


(dq) The 2 aor. act. in class a ends in -7vat, -etvat, -otvat, accord- 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the verb; thus we have orjvas, 
Geitvat, Sotvat. In other verbs it ends in -eZy, as rum-elvy, Bad-eir, 
a form which indicates, like orjva, Ocivar, Sovvat, compared with 
ioravat, TWévas, ddovas, that the infinitive termination of the aorist 
was longer originally than that of the present; perhaps ru7rrew was 
only turrévat, but rurety was rurepevas: cf. elvat, éuévas, Ke. 
The passive of aor. 1 and 2 follows a similar analogy, being always 
like orjvar; thus we have tud@nvar, rurjvat. The 2 aor. middle 
ends in -éo@ai, and is always paroxytone, as Badéc Oa. 
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(ec) The perf. always ends in -évaz or -o Oat, affixed to the cha- 
racteristic; thus we have refe:x-évar, yéypad-Oat, the o being 
omitted according to the rule (86). | 


§ VII. Formation of the Tenses in the different Conjugations. 
A. Present and Imperfect. 
302 From the present, whether active or passive, the imperfect 


is formed by prefixing the augment, and adopting a weaker form of 
person-endings according to the following sections; thus we have 


pres. fornps  TiOnys TUNTW lorapat Tiepas 
imp. lorny ériOnv érurroy iorapnv érOéunu 


B, 1. Future. 


The future is formed from the root by the affix o-, with the 
interposition of a vowel of connexion when the root or crude form 
ends with a vowel, and with the affections of the characteristic 
resulting from the contact with -o, which have been noticed in the 
dative plural of labial, guttural and dental nouns. 


Thus (1) in class A we have 


root oTa- Ge- So- 
future ota-e-ow=aTncw  Gce-eow=Onow do-eow = daow 


And (2) in class B, (b), we have 


root or crude form tipa- dtnre- dndo- 
future Tipa-€-ow dire-e-cw Sndo-€-0'@ 
= TLLnow = dirnow = &nracw 


But (3) in class B, (a), 1—3, 5, we have 


root or crude form rurr- Bpex- omevd(orred)- dpad- 
future tur-cw Bpey-cw orevd-ocw ppat-ow 


= Tipe = BpéEw = ovreiaw = pa-ow 
And (4) in class B, (a), 6, we have 


root Tl Av- Twav- xeF (ev) - xaF («az)- 
future Ticw AVow TWavow Nevow Kavow 


_ (5) Liquid verbs form a class by themselves, for they do not 
retain the A and p, and simply drop the v before the o of the 
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future; but in all these contacts, and in that with the character- 
istic 4, the o is changed through ¢ into e, and represented only by 
a contraction of the termination. Thus we have 


root ayyed= vep- TApL= KTav- oTap- 
future (ayyeA-cw) (veu-ow) (Tau-cw) (xTav-ow) (o7rap-cw) 
(aryryed-iw) — (vep-tw) §=— (Tepi-tw) = (eTEV-tw) = (a 7rEp-tw) 


= ayyera =veuo =TENO =KTVO =oTEPO 
-€15 -€0$ -€us ~€lS -€0S 
~€b -€t -€b -€b -€¢ 
~€LTOV -€bTOV -€lTOD -€¢TOV -€CTOV 
-oU ev ~oU eV -~oU Lev -OUPEV -ovpev 
~€LTE ~€LTE ~€LTE " etre ~€TE 


-ovat -ovct ~ovcet -oUGs -ovUct 


Obs. 1 All verbs in -fw, which form their future in -acw, -tow, 
-vow, have a dental characteristic which is omitted before o (92), so that 
the penultima is necessarily short. Compare mapacKevale, fut. Tropa- 


aoxevacw with apmitor for Aaprdd-ar; and vopify, fut. voxtow with édriot 
for éAmid-ou 


Obs. 2. Certain verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -vw, leave the vowel short 
before the future -cw. These verbs are the following: 


in -aw: yeAau, Oraw, KAqw (“ I break’ ’), omdu, XAAaw. 
in -ew: aiddopar, axéopat, adéw, apxew, euew, (ew, xaréw, few, Terew, 
TpEew. 

iN -ow: apou. 

IN -ow: avuw, dpvw, peOvw, wri. 

In these cases the real characteristic, a dental or F, has been dropt 
altogether ; for example, yéAwr-s shows that the or iginal form of yeAaw 
was yedar-o ; ordad-wr, orad-n, o7ré-v-du, &e. show that oraw was origi- 
nally oraé-w; with regard to xadéw, fw, apow, we have remains of the 
F in xAvu, fiw, <idos, arvum, and the like, For avuw we have actually 
the by-form avir-w. Conversely the v for F is restored IN xéw, pew, 
whew, mvéw, and Oéw, fut. xevow, pevow, TrAEVTOtpAL, veo, Devowu. 


Obs. 3 Futures in -eow, -dow and -tow from verbs in -ew, -afw and 
-ifw, may omit the o (above, 107) and receive syncresis in the forms -a for 
-éw, -© for -aw, and -w for -véw. Thus for xadéow we have xadw, -€ts, -€t, 
&c.; part. xadwv for xaréowr; for BiBaow we have B.Ba, BiBas, B.Ba, kc. ; 
for vouziow we have vopid, voptets, voptet, &c. Similarly in the middle 
forms we have payotpa and éd0vuae from paxopar and é{ouar, This is 
called the Attic future, and it is common enough in most verbs of this 
class, Rurer examples are such as éfera for éferdow, Isocr. 9, 34; KoAw 
for xoAacw, Aristoph. Eg. 456; Vesp. 244; cracid for cracuiow, Lysistr. 
768; xaragxu for xararxucw, Soph. Ed. 7. 406. 
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Obs. 4 Conversely the future o- is sometimes lengthened into -ce 
for -oc (a form which is supported by the desiderative verbs in -celw 
and the aorist optat. in -vea), and then contracted; thus from wirrw and 
xélw we have wecoupal, xerovuac; and we find, by the side of the form 
in -copat, TrAevcotpa, pev{ovpat, vevootpar, kAavootpat, wartoopat, mve- 
ovpas from rAdFa, devyw, véFw, rAaiw, rail, rriyw. 


Obs. 5 From écbiw and rivw we have the futures éSopar and rriopat, 
in the former of which the future characteristic is lost without compen- 
sation, while in the latter it is represented by the lengthened vowel of 
the root. 


B, 2. . Aorist 1. 


The first aorist is regularly formed from the future by changing 
-cw, -oels, -cel, KC. into -ca, -aas, -oe, &c. in the active, and 
-capny (-caco, -cao), -cw, -cato, &c. in the middle. The excep- 
tions to this rule are the following: : 


(a) Three important verbs of class A, riOnus, “I put down,” 
énut, ‘1 send forth or throw,” and days, “I give,’’ form the first 
aorist active and middle in -xa; thus: €0nxa, €Onxapnv ; fra, Hed~ 
nv; edwxa, eSwxayny. The manner in which « alternates with 
the mere aspirate in the perfect active, and the fact that the futures 
of these verbs have the usual formative o-, for they are 070, jaw 
and déo, seem to support the conclusion that this « is only an 
incidental strengthening of the aspirate into which the o had as 
usual degenerated. The perfects of the first two of these verbs 
take ec instead of the usual 7; thus we have ré@ecxa and elxa; but 
éé5wxa has the same vocalization as édwxa., 


(b) In some few irregular verbs the o of the aorist has passed 
away without any compensation; such are ela, jveyxa and éxeo 
from yéw = yéeFw. The last is also written éyevoa and éyeva. 


(c) In the liquid verbs the formative o is not only vocalized 
into ¢, a3 in the future, but it is also transferred by hyperthesis to 
the previous syllable, where it either remains as a diphthong, or is 
represented by a lengthening of the syllable (above, 104). Thus 
we have 


Present. Future. First Aorist. 
ayryerw ayyera mYyELAa 
ye wo VELO Evelpia 


ATELY 7 KTEVO exTewva 


Present. Future First Aorist. 
d0elpw dbepa EpOerpa 
ofarro chara éopnra 
dalvw pave epnva 
Tuaive Wave érriava 
evdpaive evppava eUdpava 
€xGaipw ey Papa &yOnpa 
Tide TING erika 
Kpive Kpiva Expiva 
apiive apive 1LUva, 
cipw ovpe éctipa 
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C. Perfect and its Derivatives. 


(a) Of the perfect active there are two forms generally dis- 
tinguished as the 1st and 2nd perfect respectively. 


(a) The first perfect is regularly formed from the root as it 
appears in the future or first aorist, with « or an aspirate to repre- 
sent the formative c, and with a reduplication or syllabic augment 
of the root syllable. The « is preserved as a general rule in classes 
A and B, (b), and in the third, fourth, and sixth conjugations of 
class B, (a), whereas it is represented by a mere aspirate of the 
characteristic in the first and second conjugations (see above, 290). 
The assimilated verbs of course apply this rule with a reference to 
their ortginal characteristics. Thus we have 


Present. Future. Perfect. 

Class A. lornpe oTnow éaTnKka 

Class B. (a) 1 rvmr-r-@ = rufrw rérupa=rétuT-ha 
2 aqWdExw wrétw wéTANeKa= Trem Aex-ha 
3 eiOw awelaw mémrerka= Te EL0-Ka 
4 daw gave méepayKa 
5 wpaccw mpakw weTpaya= eT pay-ha 
6 KeXevw KeNEVTw KEKENEUKG. 


Class B. (b) ¢ir\éw pirnow Twepidnka 
To this general rule there are the following exceptions: 
(1) The e of the present is changed into o in these verbs. 
rey NéEw elLhoya 
KNETTO Krew Kéxropa 
qe {TT OD méurnro wétroppa 
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The characteristic being aspirated, it cannot be determined, except 
by the vocalization (20), whether orpéfw, orpéyw, Eorpoda be- 
longs to this class, or whether it has only a second perfect. The 
irregular perfects éSyjdo0ya, evyvoya and wérrwxa are undoubtedly 
formed with the affix da or ka. 


(2) The e is changed into a, or rather the original vowel is re- 
tained (above, 300, (a) ) in many of the liquid verbs; thus we have 


omelpw oTEpa éorrapKa 
OTEAXW CTEXD éoradxa 


(3) 7éOecxa and efxa, as already mentioned, change 7 into e to 
distinguish them from the aorists in -«a. 


(4) Irregularities, such as 70éAnxa, SeSpaunna, rérpnna, vevé- 
pnca, penevnxa from Oédw, tpéyo, Téuvm, véww, pévo, represent a 
lengthened form of the theme, which has become obsolete, but of 
which there are other traces, such as the verbal peverds and the 
1 aor. pass. éveynOnv or évepeOny. 


(5) There are some few verbs in v which retain this character- 
istic before the -«a (of course in the form y), as wépayxa from 
galvw, peplayca from palvw. This liquid is simply omitted in 
Kéxnjxa, xéxpixa, wéemAvKa, Tétaxa from Krivw, Kplve, Trvva, Teivo. 
Or the perfect is formed from the more original root, as in «exép- 
dna or xexépdaxa from xepdalva. 


(b) The second perfect is distinguished from the first by the 
omission of the characteristic guttural or aspirate, and generally also 
by some affection of the root vowel, which is in most cases length- 
ened or changed from a or e€ into o. There are also many cases in 
which the second perfect bears an intransitive signification; and 
perhaps in consequence of this, it was commonly, but erroneously, 
called the perfect middle. These anomalies, which will be men- 
tioned in the proper place, are not connected with the form of the 
tense. Independently of these differences of meaning, a question 
has arisen with respect to the relations of the two forms of the 
perfect. Some contend that the second perfect is the original form, 
(1) because in many verbs it is the only form in use; (2) because 
the « in the first perfect may be only a stop-gap to avoid the 
hiatus, like the « in yyxére; and (3) because the aspiration of the 
characteristic may be only an euphonic modification, like that in 
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xpuda, xpudaios by the side of xpvarrw (root, xpuf-), or in évyv-ytos, 
aavvvyos, &c. by the side of wE=vuer-5. We believe that the 
name, 2nd perfect, is correct, and that this form has really lost the 
characteristic of the Ist perfect, for the following reasons among 
others: (1) because the vowel of connexion a, peculiar to both per- 
fects and the Ist aor., indicates a community of origin; (2) be- 
cause the « of the perfect may very well represent the o of the 
aorist; (3) because the aorists €0nxa, nxa, é5wxa show that this 
change actually took place; (4) because an aorist like éyea or 
éulava shows that a characteristic 7 may be omitted before the 
vowel of connexion a, and therefore @ fortiort an aspirate might 
drop out in the similar case of the perfect; (5) because the Latin 
perfects in -s?, -¢ suggest a similar explanation. The following are 
the appearances of the 2nd perfect in the different conjugations. 

In classes A, B, (a), 6, and B, (b), the second perfect is very 
rare; we have however axnxoa from axovw, and certain special 
epic forms, in which there is a manifest evanescence of «; such are 
€otapev, Sediaot, BeBaact, mepvact, éotws, Kexpnws, BeBapnas, 
teOvnuia, &c. 

In class B, (a), 4, we have the following cases of perfect 2: 

With characteristic X: Oadr\w, TéOnra ; CAXUpL, CAWAA; TraAXo, 
qénnra; and the poetical BéSovra and péunra. 

With characteristic 4: the poetic dédpoua from tpéya. 


With characteristic v: yiryvopas, yéyova; Kxteivw, Extova; paiva, 
péunva; phaivw, répynva; yalvw, Kéeynva; yeywvicxw, poet. yeywva; 
jraw, poet. pé“ova. 

With characteristic p: apaploxw, apapa; éyeipw, eypryryopa ; 
Spvupt, Spwpa; orreipw, Exrropa; PUcipw, EPOopa; caipw, céonpa. 

In class B, (a), 1, we have 

With characteristic -3w: KowrTw, KéxoTa; AapTro, AéXapmTTE ; 
Aelrw, AéAOLTTA; EAXTwW, EorATTA; ONTw, Géontra; Oar-, TéOnTa ;s 
Sovtréw, SéSouTra. 

With characteristic p: ypafpw, yéypadha; otpédw, éorpoda ; 
and a number of other verbs, in which the two perfects concur. 


In class B, (a), 2, we have 
With characteristic «: Sépxopat, dé5opxa; einw, Eotxa; Tha», 


térnxa; tixtw, tTéroxa; and the poetic AéAnKa, péunna, péuwvra. 
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With characteristic y: ayvups, aya; avobyw, avéwya; arryvups, 
Tema; Pryéo, éppiya; prryvupt, Eppwya; orépyw, Erropya; pevryen, 
méhevya. 

With characteristic ¥: Bpiyw, BéBpiya; Aayyavw, NMAoyya 
and elAya; and a number of other verbs, in which the two perfects 
concur. 


In class B, (a), 3, we have 

With characteristic 8: avéava, a8a; écOiw, énda; Fid-, olda; 
xndw, xéxnda; mépdw, rémopSa; xyavdavo, Kéyavoa. 

With characteristic 0: ynOéw, yéynOa; édevO-, edndrvOa; €6-, 
eiwOa; AavOavw, éANOa; Tew, TéroWWa; Tacyw (Tévb-cKw), 
aérrova; and the poetic BéSpida, BeBpwOors, avnvobe, KéxevOa, 
memrAnGa, 

In class B, (a), 5, we have 

With characteristic x: ppiccw, médppixa. 

With characteristic y: mpacow, wémpaya; Krabw, KéxXarya or 
Kéxdrya; Kpatw, Kéxpaya; mrAncow, TéTANYya; Tpilw, TéTpLya. 

With characteristic y: dpvcow, cpwpvyxa. 

With characteristic §: of, ddwda; yéfw, Kéyoda. 


(8) The perfect passive is formed from the perfect active by 
omitting the formative letter and affixing the person-endings to the 
root of the verb, with the affections of the contiguous consonants, 
which have bcen already explained. Some particular cases must 
be considered in connexion with 2 aor. passive. 


(y) The pluperfect is formed regularly from the perfect, both 


in the active and passive. 


(6) The paulo-post future is generally found only with the 
passive ending -comas attached to the theme of the perfect passive 
in the same way as the 2 pers. sing.; thus, yeypada, yeypaupat = 
yéypad-pat, 2 pers. sing. yéypayraz, paulo-post fut. yeypayrouar. It 
is seldom found in the case of verbs which have a liquid for their 
characteristic; and there are only the following instances of this 
tense belonging to verbs which begin with a vowel: eipyoopat from 
elpnxa, root ép-, which is of common occurrence; ypnooyas from 
aipéw (Plat. Protag. 338 c); and nripdcopas from atiow (Dem. de 
fals. leg. §284). The vowel before -couaz is lengthened even when 
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the perfect makes it short: thus from dédeuas we have Sedjcopas ; 
from AéAvpat, Nedicopat, &e. With the active ending -ow we 
have only a few cases of neuter verbs, such as éornfw from éornea, 
reOvntw from téOvnxa, xexdayEw from xéxrAayya. But we have a 
periphrastic form for active verbs, as etAngas Ecopaz, ‘I shall have 
received.” 


D. Second Aorist and its Derivatives. 


(a) The second aorist, which, as we have seen, exhibits the 
verb root in its simplest form, is the basis of certain derivative 
tenses which seem to stand by themselves. As might be expected 
from its primitive and original character, the 2 aor. is compara- 
tively rare. As a general rule it does not exist in secondary and 
derivative verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -evw, -awww, -vvw, -atw; it is not 
often found in those which have a pure dental characteristic, for 
these are properly derivative; and it is wanting in those verbs in 
which it would not be distinguished from the imperfect, which it 
resembles in inflexion, as ypadw, éypadov, though these verbs have 
the 2 aor. passive, as éypadny, because then there is a sufficient 
distinction in the terminations. The only verb which has the 
1 and 2 aor, side by side in all the voices is rpéra: 


Active. Middle. Passive. 
laor. érpeya erpeyraunp érpéd-Ony 
2 aor. érparrov éT pamropnv €Tpatr-ny 


(b) In the oldest and simplest verbs the 1 aor. pass. is formed 
from the 2 aor. act. without any intermediate addition or strength- 
ening of the root syllable; thus we have 

édov €50-Onv 

éOnv éré-Ony = €b€-Onv 
And though the 2 aor. act. of lorrnpet is lost (for éorny is the 2 aor. 
pass. ), We may infer that it was éorny, éorns, éorn, éotaroyr, 
é€oTaTny, éoraev, EoTaTe, éoracay, from the analogy of éSwy and 
€Onv, and from the 1 aor. pass. dorabnv. 


(c) Where the 1 aor. act. does not exist we often find the 
simple root in the 1 aor. pass.; as in éra@nv, éxtadny, éxrlOnv, 
épavOnv, nrAdrdgaxOnv, &c. 

(d) The unaffected root is always found in the 2 aor. pass., 
whether the corresponding active form is or is not extant; thug we 
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have yaipw, éxapny; paiva, épavnv; Sépropat, épaxny; aTédrw 
€oTaAnV; ONTO, doarny; tyxw, éraxnv. In fact, the only 2 aor. 
pass. which has not a short penultima is ézAsynv from wAncoo, 
and this follows the rule in its compounds éberdaryny, karen hiryny, 
&. As these compounds exhibit the usual effect of a lengthened 
form on the weight of the syllables, perhaps it may be inferred 
that the root of wAjoow is really wAry-, and not mAay-. 


(e) In the majority of ordinary verbs the 1 aor. pass. exhibits 
the root in the same form which it presents in the perf. pass. 
Thus we have 


Present. Future. Perf. Pass. First Aor. Pass. 
AapBavo Anypopat etAnppae eAngpOny 
BarrX\.0 Barrow BéBAnpas éBANOny 
orévow orreiow EoTrero was éorrela Onv 
diréw dirnow mepirnpar  épidrnOnv 


(f) In this connexion we observe that both the perfect and 
1 aor. pass. occasionally admit an o before the termination, which 
does not appear to belong to the root, at least as it generally pre- 
sents itself. In such words as ovévda, dvirre, the forms éo7recopat, 
éoneicOny ; yvucpat, nyvcOny, are explained by the usual assibila- 
tion of the dental. In some verbs in » this characteristic is occa- 
sionally changed into o in the first person of the perfect only ; thus 
we have 


daiva mepac pat mwépavoat wéepavras 

onuaivw TEON MAT LAL veonpavoat ceonpavrat 
TaXvve Wemwaxvopat  qWwemaxyvycal = wWemrayuvTas 
Tpavvw Tempavopat tmempavyoat wen pavvrat 


In others the » is assimilated; thus we have 


Enpalvw éEnpaypat éEnpavoat éEnpavrat 
mapokvvw tapwkuppas mapwtuvoas tmapwturrat 
aicyuve = joyuppar NOXVVTAL NOXUVTAL 


or absorbed, as in 
Tpayvva  TETPAaYpat TeTpaxvvoat  TEeTpaxXuVTat 
But in the class of verbs to which we are referring, the o does 


not appear as the substitute for another letter like v, but is either 
an euphonic insertion, or must be supposed to represent some older 
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and longer form of the root. The following are some of the com- 
monest examples: 


Present. Perfect Passive. First Aor. Passive. 
WLM ETUC [Ab érrtucOny | 
aKovw NKOUO [Lab nova Ony 

Bvo BéBvopat éBvaOnv 
Opavw TéOpavo pas EOpavaOnv 
KeAEVM@ KEKENEUC Lat éxedeva Onv 
Kvalw KEKVALO aL éxvaiaOnv 
KUNL@ KEKUNLC Lat éxuric Onv 
evo NéAevo pas ? €Xeva Onu 

Evw é€vo wae eEva Onv 


To which may be added zraiw, wadaiw, mplw, rralw, paiw, cevo, 
vw, ypiw and ware. 


In the following verbs the inserted o is sometimes dropt: 


qwavw  qTéravpat "  émavaOny, rarely érravOnu 
Krelw = Ke Neto pea and KéxAetpas 

KAalw KéxrNavpat and KéxAavopae 

Kpovwm  Kéxpovyat and Kéxpovopas éxpovobny 

KOKOVM KEXONOULAL ANd KEKOAOVTpAL  éxoAOVTOny and éxorovOny 


(g) The passive futures are regularly formed from the passive 
aorists by omitting the augment and adding -coua, &c. to O7- 
Or 7-, as 


éd00nv SoOncopas éorrapny oTapyncopat 
erupOny tufOnoopat nrrayny adXAaynoopar 
éxnpnv AnPOncopas erraynv Taynoopat 
€OpavaOnv OpavoOncopar § evvrynv Suynoopar 
EpirynOnv  idAnOnoopar éraynv Taynoopat 


(h) To the derivatives from the 2 aor. must be added the 
verbals or gerundial adjectives in -ros and -réos. These ad- 
jectives, like the Latin gerundials in -ndus and the supines in 
-tum, -tu, which latter contain the same affix as the Greek verbals 
before us, bear the same meaning as the active infinitive of the 
verbs to which they belong, and being connected with a noun 
either as epithet or predicate, they convey the idea of capability 
or adaptation. Thus in English “a man to choose”’ is “a man 
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capable of being chosen, adapted for choice,’’ or, as we express it by 
a Latin form, “an eligible man.’’ This in Greek is signified by 
the verbal in -rés, as aiperés. As the qualification or capacity 
generally implies that the property is inherent in the person or 
thing so qualified or capable, we sometimes find that verbals in -rds 
express the result of the capability ; thus aiperos may mean “ cho- 
sen’ as well as “ choosable ;’’ and in some few cases the qualifica- 
tion assumes an active form; thus pewards may signify ‘capable of 
blaming’? as well as “culpable” (see Soph. Trach. 446). With 
the longer termination -réos, the verbal expresses the infinitive with 
an implication of requirement and duty, which, however, belongs 
rather to the substantive verb, and its dative of limitation, than to 
the verbal itself; thus, as will be shown in the Syntax, aoxnréa coi 
coTl 1 apeTn OY aoKntéov éori cot THY aperny Means “ virtue is 
for you to cultivate,” or “it is for you to cultivate virtue,” either 
of which implies “you have to, you must, cultivate virtue ;” by 
the side of which we may place the well-known example of the 
form in -rés, SuSaxtéy €oTw 4 apern, “ virtue is a thing capable of 
being taught.” 


The following table will show the relations between the 1 aor. 
pass. and the gerundial verb-forms : 


Present. Firat Aor. Pass. Verbal in -rés. Verbal in -réos. 
Class A. torn éatadny oTAaTOS oTaTéos 
TiOnps éréOnv Oeros Beréos 
bidet edcOnv Sotos doréos 
OTpwvyupe éoTpoOny OTPWTOS aTpwTEOS 
oBévvupe éa Bec Onv aBeotos oBearéos 
XOvVUpL éyadabnu XWOTOS  yworéos 
Twa pnpes émpnaOnv TpynoTos  mpnoréos 
Class B. (a) 1 tp/Ba érpipOny TpiTToS §=—Ss TpiTrréos 
oTpéepar eotpépOnv  atpemros oarpemrréos 
KpuTrTw éxpupOny KpuTTOS ——- KpuTrTé0s 
ap Baveo €xnhOnv ANTTOS Antrréos 
2 Neyo eneyOnv NEKTOS Aextéos 
THEKO érrréy Onv WAEKTOS WAEKTEOS 
3 relBew érrela Onv MELOTOS IELTTEOS 
omrévio éorrelaOny OTELTTOS  OTELTTEDS . 
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Present. First Aor. Pass. Verbal in -ros. Verbal in -réos. 
avuT@ nuucOny ayvoTos avuarréos 
Badr\w éBrnOnv Brntos = BAnréos 

4 ord\\w éeoranrOny OTaXTOS oTAaXTEosS 
pbeipw epOapOnv pOaptos POapréos 
Kpive expiOnv KpLTCs KptTeos 
Teive éraOnv TATOS TATEOS 

5 tacow éraxOnv TAKTOS TAKTEOS 
vBpitw UBpic Onv vBpiotos  uBpiaréos 
mpacow em payOnyv MpaxTos  § Tpaxréos 
TrNaATow émrXacOnv WraCTOS TWracTEOS 
oratw éotayOny oraxtés  oTaKTéos 

6 Kortvw e€xarvOnv KwUTOS «=. KWAUTEOS 
qaLoev@ éradevOny mawdeutos mardevtéos 
Kpovo éxpovcOny § xpovoTos Kpovoréos 
Wave érravaOnv WavoTos  Wavoreos 
yew éyvOnv XUTOS XUTEOS 

B. (b) 1 tipaw éripnOnv Tynes Tipnréos 
7 onraw éorracOnv oTacTos oatractéos 

yeXaw éyexacOnv yedXaoTos syeXaoréos 
dwpaw édwpabny gwpatés wparéos 

2 diréw épiryOny dirnros  idnréos 
aipéw _  npéeOnv aiperos aipeTéos 
acKéo noKnOnv acKnTos aaKnTéos 
TENE érexéaOnv TeNeTTOS =: TENETTEOS 
Karéw éxrAnOnv KANTOS KANTEOs 

3 picbow EwicbwOnv picOwros putcbwréos 


§ VUI. Differences in the Person-endings. 


303 The general differences in the person-endings of classes A 
and B refer chiefly to the primary or definite tenses: the secondary 
or derivative tenses, being affected by augments and additions of 
different kinds, present corresponding modifications of the person- 
endings. The following tables will show the various forms of the 
person-endings in the two classes of verbs, and in the two sets 
of tenses: 


Class A. 
Active, singular 1 


plural 1 

2 

3 

Passive, singular 1 


Class B. 
Active, singular 1 


RD = OO DOD ps GO 2D 


3 


Passive, singular 1 
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Primary Tenses. 
~j 

-ot, -Ga, -0t 
“Tl, -Ob 

-Tov 

-Tov 

“PES, “HEV 
“TE 

-ytt, -vOe, -act 
-pau 

-oat 

-TaL 

-peBov 
-oOov 

-oOov 

-peba 

-oe 

-YTAt 


-Cal, -9, ~€t 
-Tat 

-ueBov 
-oGov 
-o0ov 
pba 

-a0e 

-VTQL, -aTat 
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~TnV 
“PES, HEV 
“TE 

-v, -oay 
- nv 


VD 


-pqV 

-00, -0v, -@ 
-TO 

-peOov 
-cOov 
-cOny 
-peba 

-o6e 

-YTO, -ATO 


13 


a ee ee qe 


= ee ee 
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§ IX. Differences in the Augment and Reduplication. 


304 As the vowel at the end of the crude form affects the con- 
jugation of verbs in class B, so a vowel, commencing a crude form, 
affects the augment and reduplication in verbs of every class. The 
augment (av&nows), as we have scen, is the fragmentary remnant of 
the particle dy or ava, signifying ‘“ remoteness,” which is the idea 
of past time. The reduplication (avadimAXactacpos or avadirdwots) 
is a repetition of the root syllable for the purpose of expressing 
repeated and therefore continued action. Augment properly be- 
longs only to the secondary tenses; simple reduplication belongs 
only to the primary tenses; but the reduplicated tenses are all 
liable to augmentation, because they may be used as secondary | 
forms; and certain laws of euphony often necessitate the substi- 
tution of a mere augment for a complete and genuine reduplication. 
With reference then to their origin, augment and reduplication 
may always be distinguished by the class of tenses in which they 
are respectively found; but with reference to their form, pure redu- 
plication is found only in those cases in which there is also a pure 
augment, and when besides this the verb root begins with a single 
consonant or with a mute and liquid. When the verb begins with 
a vowel, except in the Attic reduplication, and when the augment 
18 followed by doubled consonants of a certain weight, the augment 
and reduplication concur. It is convenient therefore to speak first 
of the different modes of augmentation, before we advert to the 
reduplicated forms. 


(1) Augment. 
305 There are two kinds of augments : 


(1) The syllabic (av&nous cvdraBixy) or proper augment in- 
creases the secondary tenses of verbs beginning with a consonant, 
by prefixing e-, as in é&-rurrov from rizrrw, and doubling the initial 
P, a8 in Eppurrrov from pimrw (105). In some few verbs the syllabic 
augment appears as 7-. Thus we have 7pyedXov, 7duvaunv, nBov- 
Aopny (see however Herodian, ap. Valckn. Ammon. p. 195). 


This augment takes the place of the reduplication 
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(a) In verbs beginning with yy and yr; as 
yvopilo 1 aor. eyvwpica perf. pass. e¢yvwpicpat 
yruda .. eyAufa dc éyAup pas 
Obs. Verbs beginning with BA- adopt both forms; thus from Bda- 
oravw we have the perf. act. é8Aaornxa (Eurip. Zph. A. 574) and the 
pluperf. €8eBAaorjxe: (Thucyd. m1. 36). Only BAarrw and Bracdynpéw 
make their perfects regularly by reduplication, namely, BéBAag¢a and 
BeBraodypnxa; but the metathesis of the liquid gives us this form in 
BeBdnxa from BaddAw. 


(6) In verbs beginning with p- or a double consonant, or two 
consonants which are not a mute followed by a liquid; thus we 
have 


parte 1 aor. ppayra perf. pass. épfappae 
tow w. e&nrooa perf. act. éfjrAwxa 
few ... €&eoa perf. pass. Fecpar 
yave .. &favea w.  Abavopat 
xTeiva wee EXTELVG perf. act. é«rova 
TTVCTw w. Grtuka — perf. pass. érruypas 
pvnpoveva ws €uvncvevoa perf. act. éuynwovevea 
Pbeipw .. EpOerpa ...  €0apxa 


Obs. There is a regular reduplication in some few verbs of this 
kind. Thus, of the verbs beginning with f-, pvrow makes its perf. pass. 
part. pepurwpévos (Hom. Od. vi. 59); and this is a solitary example in 
classical Greek, though the later authors sometimes deviate from the 
rule (see Lobeck, Paralip. p. 13). The verbs xraopat, piypvyoKw, erav- 
ve and wirtw give us the reduplicated perfects xéxrypat, péepvynpas, 
nérrayat and rérrwxa. But Plato and other good authors write éxrnuat 
for the first, and the last three were originally pimévnpat, murérapat, 


WETETWKA. 


(2) The temporal (atEnots ypovxn) or quantitative augment is 
merely an ectasis of the initial syllable, in verbs which begin with 
a mutable vowel. This augment takes the place of reduplication in 
the perfect of such verbs, and is then retained throughout the moods. 
The augment in eZzoy is considered as a reduplication, and hence 
we have ei7ré, el7rw, eitroupe, elrely, etry. 

As a general rule, a or ¢€ is changed into 7, 0 into w, as into 7, 
av or ev into qu, ot into @, ¢ into z, and v into v. Thus we have 

avuw imp. 7vvoy perf. jvuxa pl. p. qvuKew 
érmrlfa woe MATLCOV wae HATLKA wee NATTLKEW 


Optnew wes @pLiNouy woe = WHLIANKA vee WPLIANKELY 
13—2 
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aipéw imp. 7pouv perf. npnxa pl. p. npnKecy 

avEava ... nuEavov w. = uEnKa we. uence 
evpickw —..._- NUPLTKOV w= NUpNKa ... NUpNHKELV" 
oir ives as @erifoy see @KTIKA ae @ucr iKeLy 
tKETEVM wee LKETEVOV vee «= UKETEUKA wee EKETEUKELD 


DBptte eh bBpitov perf. pass. bBpicpar mt DBplopny. 


Obs. 1 The diphthong e is occasionally augmented in eixalw, which 
makes in Attic yKagoy, nkaca, jxacpat, &c., by the side of the ordinary 


eixalov, eixaoa, ecikagpat, &c. The plup. eee from oiéa is regularly 
augmented. 


Obs. 2 There are ten verbs which change e into e in the augmented 
tenses. They are Eau, é6ifw with its perfect ciw6a, éicou, éAxw, éA- 
(aipéw, aor. etAov), eropat, épyatopat, € éprw and éprrutu, éoriaw, exw. To 
these must be added the aorist efoa from élw. 


Obs. 3 If the verb begins with a- followed by a vowel, the temporal 


augment is not 7 but a; thus we have ctw, imperf. aiov. To this rule 
again there is an exception in the verbs aeidw, aicow, airéw, which sub- 
stitute 7 for a in the auginented tenses, 


Obs. 4 The temporal augment cannot be expressed when the verb 
begins with the long vowels 7, w, ov, t and v, but the long a passes like 
the short a into 7; thus we have a@Aéw, 70Anoa. 


Obs. 5 In some few instances, euphony forbids temporal augmenta- 
tion ; us in avaivw, oiaxilw, oixovpew, oivilw, oloTpaw ; though we have 
speeoieay in Aristoph. Fragm. 514. This omission of the augment is 
limited to cases where the vowel following av Or ot belongs to the root ; 


in such words as ofopat, imperf. wouynv, opyv, the o is the vowel of 
connexion. 


Obs.6 Six verbs, which originally began with the digamma, have 
a syllabic augment instead of the temporal; they are 


whew imperf. éwOovv perf. pass. Ewa pat 

WVEOPAL 1. €wvoupny — ewvnpat 

oupéew .-.  €oupouv perf. act. éoupyka 

ayvupe 1 aor. éaga _ éaya. 

aXicKopar 2 aor. éadwyv, rarely dds édhwxa, rarely 
HAwv jAwKa 

avoavw ..  €adov 


Of these however wOéw sometimes omits the augment in compounds, as 


1 The doctrine of the old grammarians that ev- takes no augment is not accepted 
by modern scholars. See Elmsley ad Med. 191; Heracl. 305 ; Dindorf ad Nub. 137; 
Lobeck, Phryn. p. 140. But there can be little doubt that evpov, etpnxa are the 
commonest forms, and it is difficult to conceive that qv could have been a diphthong 
distinct in pronunciation from ev. See above, 22. 
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dwbovvro, Thucyd. 1. 84; ddloxouar and dy8dvw form the imperfects 
regularly, as y\uxopny, qveavov. We have a similar analogy in éotxa, 
€odra and Zopya. 


Obs.7 The following verbs combine both the temporal and syllabic 
augments : 


€ F e Fy 

opaw imperf. éwowy perf. éwpaka, 

> é > * > » o 4 

Gy-Ootya) eae ave OV eae aQvewWya and ave 
v-otyu aveuryo vxa and avéwya 

OlvoxKo€ew Siece €wWVOV\OOUV : 


To this class belong the pluperfects of the three verbs mentioned in the 
last Observation, namel » €oxew from goa, édArew trom éoAra, and 


€wpyew from éopya. 


(2) Reduplication. 


306 Reduplication is found (a) in the present and imperfect of 
the first three conjugations of verbs in -e (class A), and in some 
few consonantal verbs, as wimrw for TimTéeTO, pwinve for [upévan, 
Mipunoxw for piyevioKe, yvyvecka for yuywoonw, &c. In these 
cases the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is «, In torn for 
ciornus (Lat. sisto) there is the usual substitution of the aspirate for 
the initial « (above, 114). Aspirated initials of the root are repre- 
sented in the syllable of reduplication by the corresponding tenuis 
(above, 98). 


(6) It appears also in the perfect and pluperfect of verbs be- 
ginning with a single consonant (excepting always 4) or with a 
mute followed by a liquid, the vowel of the reduplicated syllable 
being the lightest e, in consequence of the weight of the form, and 
the aspirated initials being changed into tenues as in the reduplica- 
tion of the present and imperfect, thus: 


AVo perf. A€é-AuKa 
piréw -. Tepirnna 
Ypade “++ yeypada 


Obs. Three verbs beginning with A- take the quasi-augment e 
istead of the reduplication ; these are 


AapBavw perf. act. ef-Anda perf. pass. ¢f-Anpupat 
Aayxyavw + €t-Anya 
Aéyw ..  €t-Aoya sae et-Aeypar 


In these three, however, there are occasional appearances of the regular 
form ; thus we have Ae-Anuperys (Asch. Ag. 876), Xe-Anppeba (Eurip. Z On, 
1132), Ae-Aeypevov (AEsch. Sept. c. Theb. 426), fud-he-heypevas (Arist. 
Xcel. 58). The perfects et-pyxa and ci-yaprae from roots beginning with 
€p- or pe- and p- follow this analogy. 
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307 There is an occasional reduplication in Attic Greek even 
in the case of verbs beginning with a-, e-.or o-. Here the first con- 
sonant of the root is repeated with the vowel, which is lengthened 
in the second syllable in order perhaps to give the proper weight to 
the root, the penultima being generally shortened. Thus we have 


Present. Perfect Act. Perfect Pass. 

drycipw ay-ryep-Ka @Y-1YEp- pas 

axovw ak-nKo-a 

anreipa an-nrup-a aA-nALpL-at 

aréw an-nrEo-paAt 

dpow dp-7po- au 

éyelpw ey-nyep-Ka ey-1/YEp~ pat 
[eyp-nyop-a] 

écbiw é6-nda and €0-nOeo-pat 
é€6-1}50-Ka 

éXNavvw €X-7Na-Ka. €A-7)AG-Lae 

eheyyw EA-1)NeY- pat 

éXev0- éX-nAvO-a 

euéw €U-7} {LE-Ka 

EVvEK- €V-1V0Y-a €V-Nvey-at 

epeiow Ep-n pel-Ka €p-7]peLo- at 

otw 66-w6-a 

OAAU {LL OA-wWA-a 

Opvupt _  Oft-@L0-Ka Of-WL0o- [Lat 

dpvocw 6p-wpuy-a Op-wpvy-pwat 


Obs. There is also a reduplicated aorist 7y-ayov (from dyw), where 
the first syllable is augmented. 


(3) Augment and Reduplication in Compound Verbs. 


308 (a) In parathetic or separable compounds of preposition 
and verb, the augment or reduplication stands between the prepo- 
sition and the verb: as in 


Present. Imperfect. Perfect. 
1 poo pépw 1 poa-éepoy 
exhépw €£-edepov 
ovANeyo ouv-éXeyov 
ouvay@ oulV-7nyov 
mpooBaddw 7 poa-€BadXov mpoo-BéBAnka 
TepiBarrwo Tept-€BarXov mepi-BéBAnKa 


lA 
TT POT ELIT) 7 POUTreLTrOV T po-TéTroupa 
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Obs. 1 It will be seen from this that assimilations are resolved, 
that final vowels suffer elision (except in the case of zept, above, 139), 
and that wpé makes a crasis with the augment (except in some few 
cases, such as mpoewpuwr, mpoetxov, mpoérxor). 


Obs. 2. Many verbs derived from nouns compounded with a prepo- 
sition treat the preposition as still separable, and are augmented between 
it and the verb; thus we have 


pres. émifupéew (from él and Ouyds) imperf. éz-eAvpovv 
éyxupiatw (from éyxwpuor) w= ev-exwpialov 
mpodyrevw (from rpop}r7s) vs. -Wpo-epyrevov 
mapavopew (from mapdvopuos) wes: TAP-EVO{LOVY 


In the same way the following verbs tuke the augment after the 
preposition, though they are all derivative and secondary: éyxeipew, 
éudavilu, éxxAnoalwo, évedpedw, eumeprepedu, émirydevw, arodoyeopat, mpo- 
fevéw, ovvepyew, vrorrevw, &c. So also certain verbs of which the simple 
forms are rarely, if ever, used; such as adixvéopat, amavraw, éferalw, 
a7odispdoKw, arodavw. For zapavopéw and azodavw we find the irregular 
forms mapyvopovv, amyAavov, which, however, seem to be erroneous. 
From éyyvdw we have both wy, 7yyvnca, and éveyvwv, éveyunga, and 
even éveyyvur, éveyyvynoa, in accordance with which are formed the per- 
fects éyyeyvnxa, éyyeyunpat 


Obs. 3 On the other hand, several verbs which are really parathetic 
compounds, but have become in common discourse inseparable, are 
treated as simple words, and take the augment before the whole com- 
pound ; thus we have 


pres. xaevdw imperf. é-xaevdor 
xaOnpat .. -@KaOnnV 
Kadile w= &KabiLov 
Gpprevvupt l aor. nydieca 
ériotapat imperf. nruorapnv 
adinut ws = - Niov 2 aor. 1 p. pl adetpey 


Obs. 4. This is properly the case with a number of verbs of the 
class mentioned in Obs. 2; such as 


avrouKew (from dvrl5ixos) imperf. nvridixovv 
éurredow (from Euwedos) er npaédouv 
évavTioopat (from évavrlos) ..-  WvavTioupny 
mappynoialoxe. (from rappnola) ue é-rappyovalopny 
mpoounuafopa. (from mpoolpiov) ... — @arpoorpralopnv 


But of these the first sometimes takes a double augment (below, 
Obs. 5). 


Obs. 5 Some verbs compounded with prepositions take a double 
augment, one before and the other after the preposition; thus we have 
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dpréyouar imperf. qumrexonyv 2 aor. yumuorxounv and 
ETETXOp AY 
avéxopat vee BVELXOM NV ve IVETXONY 
avopfow we = - vapbovv .. jQvapbwca 
évoxAdw e. = QVwWXAOUV perf, yvwxAnKa 
mwapowvew . = Grapwvovy we TETAPOVAKG 


Some other verbs, especially among the later writers, follow this super- 
fluous augmentation; such as apdryvoéw, &e. (See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 
153 sqq.). And some editors have written qvredixet, yvredixyoe in the 
text of Demosthenes. 


Obs.6 By a false analogy, some verbs not really or not immediately 
referable to prepositional compounds receive an augment after the as- 
sumed preposition, or have the double augmentation; such are 


Statraw  imperf. dijrwv and édujrev plup. éedayr7pnv 
Staxovew ...  Oenxovovv and édinxovovv perf. dedunxovyKa 
audicByréw ...  ynpderByrovv 


309 (+) In synthetic or inseparable compounds, the augment 
or reduplication precedes the whole compound form: as in texvo- 
Tow, érexvotroiouv; TWANMpEdew, TeTANULEANKA; adpovew, nppc- 
Youv ; oixodopéw, @Koddunoa, @KoddpunKa. 


Obs. 1 There are some few examples of double augment in the case of 
synthetic compounds; thus from odomoteiy we have woreronpevos (Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, § 1) by the side of wdorommpeévos (Jd. Vv. 4, § 39), and from 
peActoéw we find pepeAorerompevos (Athen. x. p. 453 DD). To this 
class we must refer immorerpodpyxa (Lycurg. in Jeocr. c. 35, § 139), 
where the first augment is of course not indicated in writing. 


Obs. 2 In double compounds, both synthetic and parathetic, the 
augment follows the preposition, or if there is more than one, the last 
preposition, and precedes the synthetic compound; thus we have xare- 


Cevyotpodyxa, ovyxarevavpayyoa. 


310 Compounds with ed and dve- are generally considered as 
synthetic; but they vary in regard to the augment according to the 
letter which follows the particle: if this is a mutable vowel, it 
takes the syllabic augment; thus we have e’npyérouv from evep- 
yeréw: if it be a consonant or immutable vowel, the augment 
precedes the whole form, as in édvarvynoa, éSvcwtrovy, nuTuxouv. 


Obs. Some compounds with e, which ought, according to this rule, 
to take the augment in the first syllable, remain unaugmented. Thus 
we have evwxotpar, imperf. ewwxovunv. Even in the other cases there is 
an occasional deviation from the regular practice, and evepyérour is more 
common than evypyérovv. - 
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(4) Omission of the Augment. 


311 (a) In the pluperfect the syllabic augment is sometimes 
omitted in the best editions of the Attic prose writers, generally 
when a vowel precedes. But as the dramatists always take account 
of this augment in their metres, and as the best MSS. preserve the 
augment in those passages where it has dropt out of the received 
texts, it seems that it ought always to be restored. 


() The temporal augment of the pluperfect may be omitted in 
the case of Attic reduplication, especially when the root begins 
with e-, as in éA-nAd-uny, éey-nryép-xew, &e.; but we also find 
oX\-WAecay and ax-nKdecav. 


(c) The omission of the syllabic augment in the imperf. and 
aor. indicative is a poetical license, except in the case of yp7yv for - 
éypnv. And even in poetry the Attic writers rarely allow them- 
selves to adopt this deviation from the rules of their language, 
which, however, is common enough in epic poetry. Matthiaé has 
attempted to show (Gr. Gr. § 160, Obs.) that the augment is 
omitted by the dramatists only in the speeches of messengers, 
which have an epic character, and then only at the beginning of 
the verse or at the beginning of some new sentence. Hermann 
(Pref. ad Bacch. Eurip. p. xxv 8qq.) has given some special rules 


for this omission. 


(dq) The temporal augment is never omitted in the dialogues of 
Attic tragedy. Homer regularly uses the temporal augment, and 
omits it only when the metre or euphony renders it necessary; but 
these motives have often been made an excuse for the omission of 
the augment, whether syllabic or temporal, and in some forms it 
never appears. In Herodotus, who to a certain extent adopts an 
epic standard of language, there is great laxity in the use or disuse 
of the temporal augment. 
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Paradigms of Regular Verbs. 


§ X. Class A, or Verbs in -pu. 


312 Although class A contains only a limited number of 
verbs, and even these are irregular, defective, or both, it is clear 
from the following considerations that it represents the oldest and 
purest form of the Greek verbal inflexions. 


(1) It has the fullest forms of the person-endings, which not 
only admit of pronominal explanation, but must be anterior to the 
shorter suffixes ; for no one would derive -ys from -w or -cay from -y, 
though the abbreviations may be easily explained by the laws of 
language. The forms of the suffixes peculiar to this conjugation 
are 

-4e for the 1 p. sing. pres. indic. act. 

-oilv) ... Sp. sing. aie 

-cav .... 3p. pl. of the secondary tenses. 
Oe ... 2p. sing. imper. 


(2) The verbs which belong to class a contain the simplest 
roots, and express those predications which must have belonged to 
the earliest condition of the language, such as “ being,” “ going,” 
“setting up,’ “ putting down,” “ giving,” “saying,” ‘“ throwing,” 
&e. 


(3) This form of conjugation is predominant in the Sanscrit 
and other ancient languages of the same family. It must therefore 
have been the common form of inflexion before the different 
branches of the family were separated. The identity of the form is 
shown by the following table: 


Greek Lithu. —' Old 

(Doric), Sanscrit. Latin. Zend anian. Sclavonic, Gothic Armenian. 
éout asmi (e)sum ahmi esmi ycsmé~ im em 
€ool asi es ahi essl yes 18 es 
€orl asti est asti esti yestd ist é 


éoves ‘’smas ‘’sumus hmahi esmi yesmd  sijum emgq 
€oré 'stha estis stha este  yeste syuth  éq 
evr = santi sunt henti (esti) somte sind en 
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318 The antiquity of this conjugation, and the fact that it 
has been superseded in the great majority of Greek verbs, are 
sufficient to explain the fact that it is limited only to a few tenses 
of the verbs which still exemplify it, the other tenses, when they 
exist, being inflected according to the prevalent forms of barytone 
verbs. In point of fact, the conjugation in -ps is applicable only to 
the present and imperfect of the three voices, to the 2 aor. act. and 
middle, and to the dual and plural of certain perfects and pluper- 
fects active. And there are only a few verbs which follow this con- 
juzation through the whole of the tenses just mentioned. 


314 The oldest and purest of these verbs have the vowel a, ¢ 
oro for their characteristic. And it will be observed, that all the 
old consonantal or quasi-consonantal verbs, which still keep up this 
primitive mode of inflexion, add -vv or -vy to the root, with the ex- 
ception of etwi, root éo-, els, root ¢-, and épi-paz, root épu-. The v 
isdoubled in several verbs in a, €, 0: such as oxedavvups, Kopévvupn, 
orparvuut. Also in tivyupe for rivuss, which is a solitary case. 


315 The following are all the verbs in the Attic dialect which 
still retain traces, more or less distinct, of the conjugation in -pe: 


(I) Verbs of which the present or imperfect belongs to class A. 


(1) averbs: tornpe (root ora-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 

gmt (pa-) ; pres., imp. 

wipmdnpe (7wAa-); pres., imp.; poet. 2 aor. pass. 
émAnunv; optat. wAeyunv; imp. wAjoo; in- 
fin. wAjoOar; part. rAnpevos. 

Tipnut (1pa-); pres., Imp. 

ovivns (ova-); pres. act.; pres., 2 aor. middle. 

Kixpnt (ypa-) ; pres. 

xen (xpa-) and atroypy; pres., Imp. 

dryapat (aya-); pres., imp. 

dvvapat (Suva-) ; pres., imp. 

érrictapar (€mtota-) ; pres., imp. 

Epayat (épa-) ; pres., imp. 

irrapa. (wra-); pres., imp., 2 aor. act. and 
middle. 

Kpéyapas (xpewa-); pres., Imp. 

mplacOat (mpta-); 2 aor. or imp. middle. 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(a) 


(3) 


(d) 
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e verbs: 7lOnps (root Oe-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
ine (é-); pres., Imp., 2 aor. 
Sinus (Se-); 3 p. pl. pres. ddéaor; 3 p. sing. 
imp. €0i8n. 
jpas (é-); pres., Imp. 
Kelas (xe-) ; pres., Imp. 
o verb: Sidwpe (So-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
e verb: emus (i-); pres. and imp. used as fut. and imp. 
v verb: épipas (epu-); 3 sing. imp. pass. épivro. 
Verb in éo-: edu/ (éo-); pres., imp. 


Verbs in -vuuc: all pres. and imp. only. 


In -avvupe: Kxepavvupe (root xepa-, xpa-). 
Kpepavyue (Kpeua-). 
areravvupe (eTa-). 
oxedavvupt (oxeda-). 


In -evvupe: evvupe (root €-). 
Cévvupt (Ge-). 
Kopévvue (Kope-). 
oBévvupt (oBe-). ae 
oropévvupe (xrop-) 
SAAUpe = OAvups for cde-vyype (ore€-). 


In -wvvupe: Scdvvupe (root fo-). 
povvupe (po-). 
otpwvvyps (otpo-) ; cf. eropevvups. 
xpwvvupe (xpo-). 
xovvupet (xo-). 
Opuvupe (ouo-). 


In -cyvpe: Tivvupe (TI). 
KTiVVULL OF KTEivUmL (KTL- OF KTA-). 


In -vvpe (a) with guttural: dyvupe (root Fay-). 
Seiavupe (deux-). 
Elipyvupe (eipy-). 
Seurypupe (Suy-). 
pobyvupe (wey). 
olyvupe (oby-). 
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Guopyvupe (duopry-). 
Tyyvupe (Trary-). 
prryvups (par-). 
ppayvups (ppay-). 


(8) with p: Spvupe (op-). 
mrapvupat (1rap-). 


(II) Verbs of which the 2 aorist belongs to class a. 


(a) In -av or -qv: EB8nr, Bivat (root Ba-, pres. Balvw). 

3 pers. sing. éynpa, ynpavat (ynpa-, pres. 
ynpackw). 

ESpav, Spavat (Spa-, pres. Sdpacnw). 

ExxAny, oxrAnVvas (oKAa-, pres. TKEAN). 

ErAny, TAnvat (TAG-, pres. TOAMAw). 

EPOnv, POjnvat (pOa-, pres. POavw). 

éxTav, xravat (xra-, pres. xrelvw: cf. «Ti 
vupt). 

3 pers. ovra (ovrTa-, pres. ovratw). 

éppunv, punvas (peF-, pres. péw). 

éoBnv, sByvat (oBe-, pres. oBévvupe). 

édanv, Sajvas (6a-). 


Obs. The imperatives oxés and ¢pés really belong to this class: cf. 


bés, Oérw. 
(b) In-wv: éddrwy and jrwy, ddradvat (ado-, pres. adioKopat). 
éBiwv, Budvas (Bvo-, pres. Stow). 
&yvov, yuavas (yvo-, pres. yvyvwcKw). 
(c) In -w: av, Sivas (8v-, pres. dda). 
Epuv, pivas (dv-, pres. pve). 


Obs. The imper. zt6: from zivw points to an analogous form in -t 


(III) Verbs of which the perfect and pluperfect follow class a 
in the dual and plural. 


dédra (root d:-): dédstov, Sédupev, SéduTe, Sediacr, 

oda (Fud-) : torov, taper, tore, toact. 

téOvnxa (Oav-): réOvarov, réOvapev, TéOVaTe, TEOvacr. 
€ornxa (ora-): écratov, érrapev, Eotare, éotact. 
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316 The relation between the original conjugation in -we and 
that in -w, which comprises most of the verbs in the Greek lan- 
guage, will be best shown by a complete exhibition of some typical 
verb of class A. It will be most convenient to take forne, the 
first verb in the list just given. But the student will observe that 
it presents some striking irregularities both in form and meaning. 
The 2 aor. active given below is mercly assumed on the analogy of 
€Onv and édwv. And the perfect and pluperfect, though classed 
with the active, to which their forms refer them, are always used 
as intransitive tenses, just as the German stehe and stand, the 
present and past tense of the same verb, have become in English 
the transitive and intransitive verbs “stay”? and “stand” re- 
spectively. The tenses, which have assumed the same form as the 
corresponding inflexions of the barytone verbs, are marked with 
an asterisk. 


317 ACTIVE VOICE. 


I. Indicative Mood. 


(A, 1) Present, ZI set up or cause to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. tornus toTns iornot(v) 
Plur. torapev ioTare ioraot(v) 
Dual. toTaTOV tot arov 


(B, 1) Future, Z shall set up or cause to stand. 


Sing. *ornow TTNHTELS TTHTEL 
Plur. otnoopev OTNTETE oTncovat(y) 
Dual. OTHOETOV OTNOETOV 


(C, 1) Perfect, I have set up (myself) =I stand. 


Sing. *éornka EaTNKAS Eornke(v) 

Plur. (éornxapev) (€oTKaTE) . (eornxaow(v)) 
éorapev EgTare éotact(v) 

Dual. (€ornKaTov) (EoTnKaTOV) - 


€oTarov EOTUTOV 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 
Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 
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(A, 2) Imperfect, I was setting up. 
First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
ioTnv ioTns torn 
loTapev loTaTeE ioTacav 
toTaTov isTrarny 
(B, 2) 1 aor., I did set up. 
*éornoa | éoTnoas éornae(v) 
eat oapev €oTNTATE éoTnoay 
€oTNTATOV €oTNCaTHV 
(C, 2) Pluperfect, I had set up (myself) =T stood. 
*éaleio|rnKxew éa[ eta |TnKeLs éa[ eta Tyee 
(éo[ eto |rnKetpev) (eo [eto |rjKeuTe) (éa[ eto |TnKELoay 
éoTapev EaTaTE [-ecav]) eordcav 
éa [eta |TnKxevTov éo [eta |TnKelTnV 
éoTarov éoTaTnv 
(D) 2 aor., I did set up. 
(eorqv) (érr75) (Err) 
(€ordpev) (€oraTe) (éoTacav) 
(€orarov) (€orarnv) 
II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present, set thow up (i.e. continuously), 
Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. (torabt) torn ioTaTo 
Plur. ioTare (toratwoav) iotavrwv 
Dual. torarov ioraTov 
(B) 1 aor., set thou up (1.e. a8 a single act). 
Sing. ®ornoov oTnTaTW 
Plur. OTNTATE (oTrncaTwoarv) 
oTNCayvTwv 
Dual. oTNOaTOV CTNTATWY 


(C) Perfect, stand thou. 


oe 
*éorabi, éorato, Kc. 
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Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual, 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present, J may set up (continuously). 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
*ioT@ LOTHS iory 
LOT OLED ioTHTE istact(v) 
" joratov ioTHTov 


(B) 1 aor., Z may or shall have set up. 
*ornow OTNONS oTnon 
OTNS WILEY OTHONTE ornowot(v) 
—— oTNHONTOV OTHONTOV 
W) Perfect, I may stand. 


*éoTa, éoTys, éoTn, &e. 


IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present, I might set up (continuously). 


iorainv tatalns iorain 

iorainpev iorainte (iorainoay) 

iotatmev icraire iotatev 
iotainrov ioraunrny 
istatrov ioraitny 


(B) 1 aor., L might set up (as a single act). 


*ornoaypet oTHTALS oTnaat 
OTHTELAS TTNOELE 
CTH ALLEY OTHCTALTE oTHTALEY 
OTH ELA 
OTHTALTOV orTnoaiTny 


(C) Perfect, I might stand. 


*éorainv, éotains, éotain, Kc. 


V. Infinitive Mood. 


(A) Present, loravai, to set up. 

(B,1) Future, *orjcev, to be about to set up. 
(B, 2) laor., *orjoa, to have set up. 

(C) Perfect, *éornnévat, éordvat, to stand. 
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VI. Participles. 
(A) Present, toras, setting up (209). 
(B,1) Future, orjowv, being about to set up (211). 
(B, 2) 1 aor., ornoas, having set up (209). 
(C) Perfect, éornxws, éotdws, or éotws, standing (213). 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICE. 
I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) Present, [am standing or causing myself to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing.  tordpas loracas (iota) iorarat 
Plur. iorayeba ioracGe torayTat 
Dual. = iorapeOov toraa Gov iotac Oo 


(B, 1) 1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), I shall stand 
or cause myself to stand. 


Sing.  *ornoopar OTT EL oTnaeTat 
Plur. oTnoopeba aornoeabe OTN OVTAL 
Dual. = atrnaopeBov ornaea Boy aornaec boy 


(C,1) Perfect (passive), J have stood. 


Sing.  *éorapat éoracat éoratat 
Plur. éorapeba éctacbe éoravrat 
Dual, — éwrapeBov Ectaa Gov érrac Gov 


(A, 2) Imperfect, I was standing or causing myself to stand. 


é 
Sing. iorayny toraco Or toT@ lorato 
Plur. iorapeba iorac Ge ioTavTo 
Dual. = iorapeOov iorac Gov iotaa On 


(B, 2) 1 aor. (middle), Z did cause myself to stand. 


Sing. *éornoapnv éoTiow éaTnTaTo 
Plur. éeornoapela éotyncacbe éoTnoAaVvTO 
Dual.  éarnoapeBov éotncac Gov éotnaucOnv 
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(C, 2) Pluperfect (passive), I had stood. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. *éeorapynv éotaco EoTato 
Plur, eotaucla éctacbe éxTavTo 
Dual. = évtrapeOov écracboy éoracOnv 


(D, 1) 1 aor. (passive), I stood. 


Sing. dora Onv éatabns eat adn 
Plur. éorabnpev éotrabnte éorabnoav 
Dual. éotadnrov éotadnrny 


(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), I stood. 


Sing. éoTny €oTns éoTn 
Plur. EoTnpev €aTNTE éoTnaav 
Dual. éoTnTOV éornTny 


(D, 3) 1 fut. (passive), I shall stand. 


Sing. *ora€noopat orabnoet otabnoerat 
Plur. orabnoopcba orabnccobe otabnoovrat 
Dual. = aranoopeOov orabnoeaBov atabncecbov 


(D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), see (C, 1). 
(C, 3) Paulo-post fut. (passive), J shall remain standing. 
torneo éatntets éorntet, &c. (like ornow) 


or *éornEopar § éornkes éarnterat, &e. (like ornoopac') 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(A) Present, stand thou (continue standing). 


Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. ioraco (iorw) iotacbw 
Plur. israa Qe ictacOwoay or toracOwyv 
Dual. totac Gov iotacOwyv 


1 This form is limited to the later Attic; sec Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn. 597. 
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(B) 1 aor. (middle), cause thyself to stand (as one act). 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


(D,1) 1 aor. (passive), stand thou. 


orabntt oTadnre 
otabnre orabnrwcay 
orabyrov aotabntwv 


(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), stand thou. 


or7nde CTNTW 
OTHTE oTHTWCAD 
oTHToy CTHTWV 


III. Subjunctive Mood. 


Second Pers. Third Pers. 

*oryncat ornoaclw 
ornoacbe ~ orncacOwoapy or orncaabay 
ornaacboy orTncacbwv 


Present, J may stand or cause myself to stand. 


First Pers. | Second Pers. Third Pers. 
loT@ pas iorTn ioTnTas 

iormpea  fornade ioTavrat 
icr@peOov tornabov tornoOov 
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(B) 1 aor. (middle), Z may or shall have caused myself to stand. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


*ornowpat oTNoN oTHONTAL 
ornowpcla aTnonabe CTHOWVTAL 
ornawpeOov ortnonalov atnanabov 


(D, 1) 1 aor. (passive), J may or shall have stood. 


Forala orad7s orally 
orabauev orabnte orabwor(v) 
oradrnrov otabntrov 


14—2 
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(D, 2) 2 aor. od , IL may or shall have stood. 


First Pers, Second Pers, Third Pers. 
Sing. *oroa OTIS oT 
Plur. § orapev OTHTE oraot(y) 
Dual. OTTO OTHTOV 


IV. Optative Mood. 


(A) ‘Present, I might stand or cause myself to stand. 


Sing.  toraipny ictaio iotaito 
Plur. iotaipecba ictaicbe istaivro 
Dual. —iotalpeOov _ boratcbov — iorala@ny 


(B) 1 aor. (middle), [ might have caused myself to stand. 
*ornoaipny oTNTALO aotnoato, &c. 


(D,1) 1 aor. (passive), I might have stood. 


Sing.  otabeinv orabeing orabeln 
Plur. oralelnnev orableinre (craGeincay) 
(orabeipev) orabeitre orabeiey 
Dual.  e@rabeinrov orabenrny 
oraetrov orabeirny 


(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), [ might have stood. 


Sing. orainy oTAains oTain 
Plur. orainwey aorainre (crainoav) 
(oraipev) oraite oratey 
Dual. oralnrov oTAaLnThyY 
oTalTov oTairny 


V. Infinitive Mood. 


(A) Present, ioracOat, to stand or cause to stand. 


(B, » 1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), orjoecOat, to be 
about to stand or cause oneself to stand. 


(B, 2) 
(D, 1) 
(D, 2) 
(D, 3) 


(A) 

(B, 1) 
(B, 2) 
(D, 1) 


(D, 2) 
(D, 3) 
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1 aor. (middle), orjcacGat, to have caused oneself to stand. 
1 aor. (passive), orabjvat, to have stood. 

2 aor. (passive), orjvat, to have stood. 

1 fut. (passive), ora@jcecOat, to be about to stand. 


VI. Participles. 
Present, iordpevos, -7, -ov (204), standing or causing oneself 
to stand. 7 | 


1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), orjacdpevos, -n, 
-ov, being about to stand or cause oneself to stand. 


1 aor. (middle), arnadpevos, -n, -ov, having caused oneself 
to stand. 


1 aor. (passive), orabels, -etoa, -év (210, (c)), having stood. 
2 aor. (passive), ords, oraca, otay (202), having stood. 
1 fut. (passive), cra@naspevos, -7, -ov, being about to stand. 


VII. Verbal Adjectives. 


otaros, “ capable of standing ;” oraréos, “ required to stand.” 


$18 We shall now subjoin a comparison of the different moods 
and tenses in the four conjugations of class A; (1) in the same 
mood and tense for the different verbs; (2) in different moods for 
the same verb in each conjugation. _ 
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(1) COMPARISON OF THE FOUR VERBS 


i-oraot(v) for ri0é-aor(v) 


Indicative 
Mood. 
A. oTa- 
Present. 
“Tam ret- &-o77-jLb 
ting up,” (-oTn- 
“placing,” =» ae 
“giving,”  EaTn-ot 
“‘yoking.”  l-OTA-TOV 
(-oTa-TOV 
(-o-Ta-(LeV 
t-OTA-TE 
v4 
(-OTA-VTL 
B. oTN-ow 
Future. OTH-CELS 
fea set OTN-TEL 
i a OTN-C€-TOV 
OTN-CE-TOV 
OTN -TO- [LEV 
OTN-CE-TE 
oTn-covat(v) 
C. €-oTN-Ka 
Perfect. 


E-OTN-KAS 

‘¢T have been €-oTN-KE-V 

set up” (316), €-OTN-KA-TOV 
e 


Active Voice. 


Definite Tenses. 


Ge- 


li 
Ti-On-p 

/ 
ti-On-s 

, 
ti-On-ot 
Tt-Oe-Tov 
Tt-Oe-rTov 
Ti-Oe-wev 
Ti-Oe-TE 


bo- ouy- 

bi-Sa-jut Cevry-vu- put 
b(-6-¢ Sevry-vu-s 
§(-80-o4 Cevy-vu-ot 
$(-60-Tov Sevry-vi-Tov 
di-60-Tov Cevry-vu-Tov 
bi-d0-mwev  —s-- Cevry-vi- ev 
6i-50-Te Cevry-vv-Te 


5:-86-aou(v) Gevy-vi-ace(v) 


and tifetow or did0v0r.. and &evry-vice 
for ri-Oevte for di-d0-vre for Gevy-vu-vre 


@n-ow 
&e. 


Te-Oet-Ka 


&e. 


‘*T have y 
placed,” €-OTN-KQ-TOV 
“given.” é- T)-Ka-pev 
é-OTN-KA-TE 
é-0TN-KG-o (Vv) 
also é-oraa but 
chiefly in the plural 
€-OTA-[Lev 
-TE 
-acl 
C+B. 
ee é-oTn&w wanting 
**T shall &e. 
remain set 


up,” 


80-0 CevEw 
&e. &e. 

de-Sw-xa = Wanting 
&e. 

wanting wanting 


an 


Indicative 
Mood. 


D. 
2 aor, 
«6 I placed,” 
** 1 gave.” 


INFLEXION. 


IN THE SAME Moops AND TENSES. 


" 

-OT]-V 

(sd 

(-OTN-S 

es va 

t-oT Nv) 

ft 
(-CTA-TOV 
e 
ora-THv 
. 
-ora-pev 
“-OTA-TE 
id 
-oTa-cav 


é-orn-oa 
é-orn-oas 
é-oTn-oe(v) 
é-0T-oa-TOV 
€-0TN-Ca-THV 
€-0T7]-.a- Lev 
€-0T-ca-TE 
é-oTn-cav 


€l-OTN-KELV 
-KELS 
~KEL 
-KEL-TOV 
-xel-Tnv 
~KEL-PEV 
-KEL-TE 
-KEL-OAV 


Or -Ke-Cav 


wanting 


Active Voice. 


Indefinite Tenses. 


9 a 
€-7t-Ge-cav 


e- — ~b0- 
é-7l-On-v €-61-80-p 
é-7 (-On-s €-51-80-$ 

é-tt-On(v) —é-8i-Bw(v) 
-ti-Oe-rov _—-é-8i-o-Tov 
é-11-Oé-rnv — e-6-80-T NV 
é-ri-Oe-wev  €-Oi-d0-pev 
é-ri-Oe-re  €-Oi-50-TE 


é-6i-50-cav 


but in the dual and plu- 
ral, and in the moods 
and participles, the 2 
aor. 18 used in prefer- 
ence. 


S 
é-re-Bel-Kew €-d¢-50-KELD 
&e. &c. 

M 4 

= - -_ Q- 

HA 1 aor. 59 ’{ 1 aor. 
—_ —_ Ee€- @- 

C-ONSh used SCPS( used 
é-On é-bw 

ww 4 

é-Oe-Tov é-50-ToVv 

>] 4 9 ; 

€-Gé-Tnv €-60-TNV 

v ww 

é-Oe-wev €-d0-jwev 

Ww y 

e-Ge-Te €-50-TE 

wv 4 

é-Oe-cav €-50-cav 
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Cuy- 
é-Cevey-vu-v 
é-Cevry-vu-s 
é-Levry-v(v) 
é-Cevry-vi-Tov 
é-Cevry-vv-TNv 
é-Cevy-vi-pev 
é-Ceury-vu-Te 
é-Ceury-vi-cay 


é-CevEa 


&c. 


wanting 


wanting 
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Imp. Mood. 
A. 

Present. iihes 
‘*Be thou Lorn 
setting up,” for Lora-6. 
ke. i-oTa-Ta 

t-ora-rov 
-TWY 
-TE 
iord-Twcap 
and 
i-oTd-vroy 
Subj. Mood or 
Secondary fut. 
(1) i-oT-@ 
Reduplicated a 
or strength- a-$ 
ened form. at] 
Pres. Subj -7}-Tov 
“‘I may be ~i}-Tov 
setting up,” a 
- eV 
-1)-TE 
-@-ot(p) 
(2) orpow 
Simple form 
Aor. Subj. “DS 
“T may “D) &e. 
have set 2 aor. 
up, &e. wanting 
Infin. Mood. 

iy i-oTd-var 
** To be set- 
ting up,” 

&e. 
Participle. 

Present 

Tense. Fn 
“ Setting ( ) 
up,” &c. 

B. OTN-TODV 
Fut. Tense. (211) 
as €-0 TN-KOs 
ech (213) 


INFLEXION. 
Active Voice. 
Definite Tenses. 
Ge- do- 
vl-Ber d¢-Sou 
for 7i-Oe-6e for 1-80-64 
Tt-0€-Tw 81-80-70 
Tt-Oe-rov 81-S0-rTov 
-TOY -TWDV 
~TE ~TE 
t-0é-twcav 81-86-Twoap 
and and 
tt-Oé-vrov  8¢-ddévTov 
Tt-06 6-80 
HS -@-S 
4}, &e. “? 
-@-TOV 
-~@-TOV 
~@- ev 
-W-TE 
-0-o1(V) 
60 60 
0-H dais 
6-7, &e. 80, &c. 

1 aor. 1 aor. 
wanting wanting 
T-Oé-vat b-8d-vas 
Tt-Geis d:-Sovs 

(210) (211) 
6n-cov da)-cap 

(211) (211) 
Té-Oeu-Kos de-b@-xKws 

(213) (213) 


Imp. Mood. 
BorD. gogrTa- 

I aor. : 

2 aor. OTNCO-v 
“Set thou OT7-Cda-Tw@ 
OP. ae -TOV 

¢ P. <: 
thou,” TOY 
«« give thou,” ~Te 
** yoke thou.” ornod-Twoap 
and 
OTNOa-VTOY 
2 aor. 
wanting 
Opt. Mood 
or Secondary 

aor. 

(1) i-orai-n-v 
Reduplicated aa 
or strength- “q-S 
ened form. ~ : P| 

Pres. Opt. “OTAi-nTov 
“<I might and 
be setting = (-Tai-Tov 
up,” &e. i-oTal-nTny 

and 
i-otal-Tyy 
i-otal-nre 

and 
i-otai-Te 
i-orai-epy 

2 OTN TALL 

Simple form. , 

Aor, Opt. at ” eat & 
eT might FTI Fat, Ke. 
set up, &e, 2 aor. 

wanting 

Infinitive. 

BorD. oT7-cat 

Aor, 2 aor. 
“Tost wanting 
up,” &. 

Participle. ; 

BorD. 7% 3 noes 
‘* Having set ote 
up,” & wanting 
(209) 


INFLEXION. 


Active Vorce. 
Indefinite Tenses. 
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Be- do- Sury- 
Gé-¢ for 50-s for SedE-ov 
06-6. 50-00 SevEa-Tw 
0é-ra@ d6-Tw -TOV. 
~TOv ~TOv -TwY 
-TOV ~TOY -TE 
-TE -TE SevEd-Twcay 
Gé-rwcay 86-Twcap and 
and 6é-yrwy and d0-vrwv fevEd-vrov 
1 aor. 1 aor. 2 aor. 
wanting wanting wanting 
ti-Oei-n-v —8-Sol-n-v = Leury-v-o8pee 
-1-S -1-S -0ls 
“7 1 -ot 
&e. d0l-n-Tov -OLTOY 
and -olrnv 
8:-S0i-rov ~OLJLEV 
&c. “OlLTE 
7 -ovev 
Oei-n-v Soi-n-v GevE-arpe 
-1$ /E CevEaus 
-n, Kc. ~ CevEas, Ke. 
1 aor. 1 aor. 2 aor. 
wanting wanting wanting 
Oei-vas Sodvas GedEat 
1 aor. 1 aor. 2 aor. 
wanting wanting wanting 
bets Sous tevkas 
1 aor. 1 aor. 2 aor. 
wanting wanting wantin 
(210) (211) (209) 
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Indicative 
Mood. 


A. 
Present. 


‘T am being 
set up” or 
‘*T am set- 
ting up 
myself,” &c, 


B. 
Future. 
**T shall set 
up myself,” . 
&e. | 


C. 
Perfect, 


‘¢T have been 
set up,” &c. 


C +B. 
Paulo- post 
Future. 


Same mean- 
ing as éorhiw. 


D, + B. 
Future 
Passive. 


Dz. + B. 


oTa- 


€-oTa-ae 


é-oTnfopat wanting 
&e. 


wanting 


INFLEXION. 


COMPARISON OF THE FOUR VERBS 


Passive and Middle Voices. 


Definite Tenses. 


Oe- do- 
-OTa- ae ti-Oe-wat  8i-So-par 
-cator-a@ = -cav or -n &e. 
-Tat Ke. 
-peBov 
-aOov 
-aOov 
-peba 
-a0e 
-yTat 
oTn-co-pat O7-co-pat  8«:-co-pat 
-Cel Kc. &e. 
-ceTaL 
-o0-eov 
&e. 
té-Oet-pat é-d0-pat 
-cal Ke. Ke. 
~Tat 
&e. 
wanting 


wanting 


cuy- 
Cevy-vi-pas 
&e. 


CevEopat 
&e. 


ota-On-copat te-O7-copat So-On-coua Cevy-O7-copa 
&e. &e. &e. & 


wanting lvy-7-cowat 


Cc. 
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IN THE SAME Moops Aanp TENSES. 


Passive and Middle Vovces. 


Indicative 
Mood. 
A. Indefinite Tenses. 
Imperfect. COTa- 6 €- So. tury. 
ce cet | oTa-eny = =—s e-T-Oé-env €-81-86-uny — e-Levry-vi-nv 
up,” &c. -c0 &e. &c. C. 
-TO 
-peGov 
-o Gov 
-cOnv 
-pe0a 
-76e 
-YTO 
B. : 
I aor. é- oa- é-6 -Ka- ee > , yo 

“1 set up my- uae py €-0n E pny é-8o oe é-Le vba penv 

self,” &c. ace 
-capeOov 
ce. 

Pluyerf . | 

“Ty ae éord-pny _— &-re-Gei-my é-Se-56-unv _ é-fevy-pny 

set up,” &c. -70 -cO -cO e E . 
Fibs ribs “TO ~TO 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 


aaor. €-oTa-On-v €-Té-Oy-v = €-80-On-v = e-Lev-y-Onv 
(1) in -On» &e. &e. &c. &e. 


(2) in-w = g-ory-v Wanting wanting é-Cury-nv 
&e. 
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Passive and Middle Voices. 


Imperative 
Mood. Definite Tenses. 
ora- | Oe- So- fury- 
A.  tora-co tl-Oe-co 51-80-c0 Sevy-vu-co 
Present. gnd form and ri-fov and didou -vv-7 bn 
toe thou §j-gra-cOw Tt-0é-c8m = 50-0 Ow &c. 
setting up - 7 ; 
thyself,” &e. aOov &e. &e. 
obo 
-abe 
-cOwoav 
and -c6wv 
Subjunctive 
Mood, 
(1) e nn led A 
Reduplicated t-oT-@-pas = Ti-O dar &-Sa-pae  Cevryvv-wypat 
or strength- 7 -6-7 -0@ . 
ened form. oT” 4 bp a 
Present. “OT-HTas -0-nTas -5@-Tat -nTat 
Subjunctive, &e. Ke. &e. &ec. 
(2) a a A ' tin 
Simple form. re 6 ol ceed 6-d- pat . wanting 
Aor. Subj. “2S “2 “2 
-7-Tab -@-TA 
c. &e. &e. 
Infinitive 
Mood. 


A. Pres. loracBas tiberGar SidocGar Cevyvucbat 
B.Fut. orjcccOa, OnoecOar Sucecfa:  fevkecGas 


C. Perf. (€&racOat) tebcicbar  Seddc0ar wanting 
D, + B, Fut. oraOnocabar teOnocabas Sobncecbat CeuyOnoec Oar 
or fuynoeabat 
Participle. 


A. .iotdauevos . TiOémevos. Siddpevos Cevyvucpevos 
B. oTnoopevos Onoopevos Swocpevos LevEdpmevos 
C. teOcpévos Sedopuévos — eLeuryprévos 
Di +B. orabnodpevos teOnodpuevos SoOncdpevos fern bpe ee 
< 
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Passive and Middle Foices. 


Imperative 
Mood. Indefinite Tenses. 
ora- Ge- d0- Cuy- 
pit D. oTn-cal Gov (Béc0) Sov (for S0-c o) CevEas 
Set they up ~cacbe a $0-08 GevEaoOw 
thyself,” &c. &c. &e. &e. 
2aor. D,. da roe 50-On-7 Sevy-On-r8 
“Be thou -Tw “TO ~T@ 
set up,” &c. be. a &e. &c. &c. 
Ds. orn-O. 
-To 
&e. 
ive 
ood. se 
Rednvica ~ -oT-ai-pmy Tt-6-ci-pny Poe i gil ad 
or strength. ~aio -€to oto 
ened form -at-To -€tTO -0lTO -OLTO 
Present Opt. &e. &e. &e. &e, 
) . 
Simpl i oTai-nv O-ci-ynv = 8-o- un wanting 
Aor Opt aid -0t0 
n -€i-To -0tTo 
&e. &e. Ke. 
Infinitive 
ood 
B. @rncacbas =o wanting = wanting «=~ fevgacOae 
D,. = wrabyvar bse Sob Rvas Sevy iva 
D. orjvat ee _iudeasees tvynvat 
———— recess 
Participle. . - 
Bo GO TNAUGMEVOS sev scence ecnseaes CevEdpevos 
D. arabes tebels So6els Cevy Geis | 
D,  oTas 


beineoees Mae aneues Curyels 
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79303} 
roanahn35 


792008 


TOAOgI 


71139 


MMNIOIL 


moluLro 


wo 
MMADLOIN 
y o 


"earzlaguy 


mir0 30935 
arhonakns5 
aliiog 
alijogi9 
alusg 
alnagi. 


mMrmolto 
alivion 
4 r 


"2a1707dQ 


MLO? 
v ' 


“eargouniqng 


900 MA a0d9 V 


ay.) ‘aatloga 


‘OI “orege 


amgyge 
1719919 


Hy.) ‘asmlag9 


"omp ‘oalipp 
aligy12 
aMligre 


volto3 


abton 
mmiio7 
*OATIVOIpUy 


‘HUG A INVS AHL JO SCOOW NAMI AHL NI SASNEJ, 40 Nostuvawog (2) 


"108 | 
‘ooyr0d uly 


‘yuasatg 


"108 Z 
"108 | 


‘oazrod my 


‘yuosolg 


"108 Z 
"108 [ 
‘soojrod my 
‘yUaselg 


"108 T 
‘yoojrod uy 
‘yUeSOlT 
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INFLEXION. 


Soazn3n3} 


soasrlaakna§ 


Soas7log 


4 


Soasrlogig 


Soaarl3p 


Sonatlagit 


sonatipol.to 


Soasr/pLo1 


odpratd 


9199.003039 


mgonakns) 
109-00Q 
ID9.00QIQ 
199-976 
199.099)+ 
mpovolLo 
IDHOVLO} 


waTUyU] 


‘aud A ANVS qHL a0 Saoo]yt LNAYAAAIA AHL N 


alin 3039 
alurfronakna} 
alirlj0Q 
alunijogng 
aliriag 
alg) t 
aunyvokLo 


alp1o1 


‘oarywydo 


1ord93039 
rorionakn3y 


rong 


gNMQIg 
mong 
IDNOHIL 
gonimolLo 
moni 1.0} 


eoargoun{[qug 


19303} 
oonnhns3 


gog (0099) 
0.009) Q 
a0 (0099) 


onsg)L 


OODLO} 
oaryesod ur] 


“99000 9ppYT pur aerssrd 


1 SaSNA], 10 NOSsIuvdNOD) 


alurtn 30299 
alurinakns§s 
ronaahaz} 


aluriog? 
alurlogig? 
mnloge 


aluri29? 
alurizg14 
qpnapjt 


alripolut.o3 
allo.o} 
wnvLo} 
aatquorpay 


“plur “108 T 
aoopiod wy 
‘quoselg 


“prul “108 
‘yooj1aduly 


‘pIul pur ‘ssud ‘Solg 


“plul ‘108 Z 
‘yoaj1od Ww] 


“‘pru pus ‘ssud “sold 


“piu “108 T 
soop10d wy 


“prur pus ‘-ssud “solq 
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319 General Observations on the Verbs in -ys'. 


-L Variation of forms in the conjugation in -pe 


Although the conjugation in -ss predominates in the formation of 
the verbs above adduced, collateral forms are also found according to the 
conjugation in -w, especially in the following cases : 


(1) Verbs in -vuz: exhibit, even in the 1 pers. pres., the form -vw 
by the side of -vut, and the two are interchanged almost throughout all 
the forms. 


(2) In verbs in -ypt, having the radical vowel ¢, and in verbs in 
-wpt and -vut, the singular of the imperf. act. is generally formed accord- 
ing to the conjugation in -w, with the usual contractions in the ¢« and o 
verbs. Indeed the second and third persons occur almost exclusively in 
this form, while in the first person the two forms are interchanged with 
each other. On the contrary, in the verb torn collateral forms of 
the imperf. iotrwy, ioras, tora, belonging to the conjugation -w, occur 
only in the Ionic dialect. 


(3) In the pres. the first person of the first three of these verbs is 
almost invariably found with the termination -u: alone; in the other 
persons, however, particularly the 2 and 3 sing., collateral forms ac- 
cording to the conjugation in -w are in ri@ype not unusual even in the 
Attic dialect; in S(Swpr, on the contrary, didots for didws and d:dot for 
SiSwor belong only to the Ionians. 


(4) Also the subj. and optat. pass. and mid. of verbs in -yx (radical 
vowel e) and -wyt have, especially in the Attic dialect, a collateral form 
according to the conjugation in -w, in which the characteristic vowels « 
and o are entirely lost, and the accent proves that no contraction must 
be assumed ; e.g. riPwpat, reGoipnv ; Sidwyar, Sidotuyv. In torn this 
form of the subj. and optat. does not occur, but an accentuation at 
least appears in the optat. which corresponds to those given forms; e. g. 
iorainyy, torato, toratro for ioraio, ioratro. In all other verbs in -ns, 
of which the characteristic vowel is a, the subjunctive also has this 
accentuation, e.g. Svvwpat, Svvyrat, ériotrwpat, érioryra, &c. This ana- 
logy explains the varying accentuation of pepyapac or pépywpar, ke. 

(5) Verbs in -vvpe occasionally present traces of a pass. opt. in 
-upyy (for -vivyv), 3 pers. -dro, and of a subj. in -tpar, 3 pers. -vra, 


1 These observations are taken from Rost. 
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e.g. StacxeSavvura: (Plat. Phedon. p. 77 8), daiviro (Hom. Jl, xx1v. 665), 
Sauvsaro (Od. xviit. 248), mpyviro (Plat. Pherdon. p. 118 a). The same 
analogy is followed by the aorists without a connecting vowel, e.g. 
pOinny (Hom. Od. x. 51), Piro (7b. x1. 330) from ¢6%. Much more 
rare are the examples of similar formations in the active for an opt. 
in aay (for -viny), and a subj., in which v absorbs the succeeding y of the 
termination, as in Scacxedavvicx (for Siacedarviy, Plat. Phedon. p. 77 d), 
an (for éxduiper, Hom. Il. Xv1. 99), gin (as opt. of épuy, Theoer. Jd. 
xv. 94). 


II. Differences of the Dialecte. 


(1) In the verb torn the Dorians invariably substituted a for "> 
and therefore wrote torapu, iords, dc. 


(2) Instead of the termination -ox of the 3 pers. sing. the Dorians 
retained the original -r1, e.g. riOyrt, torart, SBuwrt, Setxvure 

(3) In the 3 pers. plur. pres. ind. act. the Dorians retained the ter- 
mination -yre preceded by a short characteristic vowel, thus: riers, 
Sdovri, Sexvivrs for rHéact, &c. In Ionic the form ioréac: is used for 
ioract. - 

(4) For éri@yy, as imperf. of ri@nu, the Ionians wrote éridea. 


(5) Instead of the termination -vay in the 3 pers. plur. of the 
historical tenses, the Doric and epic writers used a simple -v, which is 
appended to the short radical vowel ; e.g. éridev, ev, Exray, ov, épur 
for ériecav, @ecav, darncav, Hocay, épicay. 


(6) The lengthening of the termination of historical tenses into 
-oxov, which is noticed below, 331, 1, 1, (a), appears in the verbs in -j, 
chiefly in the Ionic dialect ; e.g. trracxov (for toryv), ordoxoy (for éorny), 
tiBecxov (for ériPyv), Oéoxov (for éOnv), Secxov (for wv), &c. 


(7) As the subj. is formed in this conjugation by contraction, the 
Ionians again resolve it, adopting however e instead of the radica) 
sound a, and w instead of o, thus: ridéw, ioréw, didww for 79a, tora, 5d0. 
This resolved form is found also in the epic writers, but in these it 
experiences, besides this, a twofold change, namely : 


(a) The characteristic vowel is lengthened before the termination. 
In this case ¢ before w is always changed into «; but before y, it is length- 
ened into y, if a be the primitive sound of the verb; and if the primi 
sound be «, partly into «, partly into 7; j e.g. 
15 
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Subj. 2 aor. Attio, Ionic. Epic. 
6a éw beiw 
ns Oéns Geins or O7ys 
oTW oréw oreiw 
orgs oréns oTnys 
ba wun Suw 
ws bags digs 
dopey Suwpev Swopey 


(b) The long mood-vowel is shortened; e.g. Oetouev for Oper, or}- 
eroy for orjrov, Swopev for Soper. 


(8) In the older language the inf. has the terminations -yey and 
-pevat, before which the short characteristic vowel is always retained, 
except in the inf 2 aor. of verbs in -vus and of those in -ype whose 
characteristic is a; e.g. 


t0éue and ribéuevag for ribeyac. 
One  O€pevac Geivas 
iorapev torapevat toravat 
oTHpe oTnpevas orjvas 
Sddpev Sdopevar d.dovae 
dopey Sopevat ... Sovvar - 
Secxvopev Seuxvipevat Secxvivat 
Sopev a . Sypevat o..  Ovvat - . 


9) With the Ionians the 3 pers, plur. pass. changes v before the 
terminations -rat and -ro into a, in which case a preceding a is con- 
verted into €; e.g. reBearac for riHevrat, ioréarar and toréaro for toravras 
and toravro, didoarac for didovrat, éSecxvvaro for édetxyuvro. 


(10) The epic dialect, in compliance with the exigencies of the metre, 
sometimes retains the long vowel before those terminations, where other- 
wise it ought always to be shortened; e.g. riOjpevar and reOjpevos for 
vOéuevas and TiBépevos, dSwhc and Sidotvas for S806 and Sdovaz. 


Obs. The differences of dialect with respect to the person-endings, in the secondary 
forms of the conjugation in -4, are the same as those which occur in the conjugation 
in -w. 


The Verbs eiut and elu. 


320 <As these primitive verbs in -ys express those simple 
actions which are of most frequent occurrence, and as the Greek, 
like every other copious language, has naturally more than one 
word to express every-day actions, we find in the verbs in -ye, as in 
other verbs of common occurrence, a sort of co-partnership between 
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two roots ;—one furnishes the aorist, another supplies the future, 
and a0 on. The most important example of this is the substantive 
verb egui, “I am,” which is not only predicative of existence, but 
also furnishes the copula to connect any predicate with its subject. 
While therefore we may reserve to the list at the end the considera- 
tion of other defective verbs, the substantive verb, which is neces- 
sary to the full inflexion of the barytones, must be given at length 
in this place. And we shall add els, “I am going,” for the sake 
of contrast and comparison. 


(a) edged. 

321. The substantive verb in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, 
makes up its tenses from two roots éo-, gu-; es-, fu-; as-, bha-. 
We have given the present tense of eiué/ in the different cognate 
languages (312, (3)), and shall here compare both roots as they 
appear im the Greek and Latin languages. 


In Greek the root éo- furnishes only the present, imperfect and 
fature. The root ¢uv- with the adjunct -sa supplies the aorist and 
perfect. The same is the case in Latin, except that the present of 
the root fu +a is used, with a different perfect, as the passive of 
facio, and as a synonym for yopopat, This will be made more 
clear by the following comparison. 


Root eo-, es-. 


Pres. eli = = éo-pi "sum = esum. 
Imp. 4v or éa = é-eoap eram = ésam. 
Fut. gcopas era = €8-€80. 
Part. éov = dovt-s = éverts - esens = esents. 


_ Root pu = gaF-, fu = fof fac. 
gue = paFa-p, “I bring to light,” fac-io (do.) 


Aor. éfuca fect = fefect. 
| With adjunct ca. 
guiw (Et. M. p. 254, 16) fro = futo. 
Aor. éduv'=édusa-p (used with ecg) 
Perf. 2réqixa (do.) fut or 
= wredviaxa fuvt=fufui (used with sum). 


factus sum (used with fio). 


‘1 For the inflexions see below, 323. 
15—2 
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Part. vies = Part. fetus = fuitus, 
gules = iF ors fecundus = fuiscundus, 
gus = puvrs 


and seduces = rrepuiF ors 


femina = fuimina, and 


in old Italian futus = filsus. 


The absorption of ¢ in égvy is shown by the quantity of uv 
in the plural: comp. oe with eco and eee with 


EOepev. 
The following are the ‘anes of the aii slut: 
INDICATIVE. 
, 3 1 Present. 
Singular Plural. 
eiul el éori éouéy = oré 
ets Ion. eluéy 
éupl Dor écol D., I. évrt Dor. elués Dor. 
: éudéy Poet. 
Dual. 
éorov éorov 
. 2 Future. 

Singular. Plural. 
Eropat gon or-ec goras -oueOa -cobe 
éccoiuat Dor. Eceas Eqoera, Eceras Ion. 

éooetras Dor. 
Dual. 
-OueBov -eaBov -eaGov 
3 Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 
nv no0a nv Lev Te 
and 7 and 7 NOTE 
ba bas &p Ion. fare 

Fs reo. At. Fs Dor. 
qa &no6a qev Ep. Fues 
tov Ep. Ynv Ep. ewe Dor. 
Eoxow Ecxe Ep., Ion.  efues 
Huyy At . 
Dual. 
‘q}Tov nT 
OTOV Horny 


cial 

fae: Ion., Dor. 
tyre 

Eorre 


~OVYTaAt 
éscotvra: Dor. 


Ray 


Esay Ion. 
tccay Poet. 


efaro Ep. 
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Instead of the perfect and aorist we may use the perf. yéyova 


and 2 aor. eee of ryivomat, or the, pert aa aor. ee 
of duo. ' 


ia 
Singular. Plural. 
lot gor gore’ Ectwoay or Ectwv 
fo Dor. rw Plat. Resp. P. 361 0. éévrwy Ion. 
tooo Ep. is aor éserw Dor. 
; | Dual: a. 
éotov éoTroy 
SUBJUNCTIVE. = »+ 
Singular. Plural. 
@ 78 9 Sue = He oot 
&w Ton. .€ys Ion. &p Ion. - Soper Ion, bwot Ion., Ep. 
elo Ep. elys Ep. —_ el’ Ep. wes Dor. &wrrt Dor. 
_ Dual. 
9 bg 
nTOV TOV 


&yrov, x.t.X. Ion. 


OPTATIVE. 
_ 1 * Present.. 
Singular, Plural. 
elnv elns eln elnwev elnre eley 
Fors bas €o. Ion. rar. eluey oo elre elnoay 
Dual. 
elntoy einTny 
eo eiryw At. 
2 Future. 
écolunv -0lo -0lTO) | 60a -c0e -vTo 
| Dual. _ 
-weOoy = -a0ov ——- -c On 
INFINITIVE, 
Present. ‘ Future, 
elvat in “EoeaOas © 
tueas = Exev Jon. ~ * €roerOar Ep. 
Eupevas’ ~ Euper Poet. ; daodobas Dor. 


dyer en fpevat Dor., Poet. 
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PARTICIPLE. 
1 Present. 2 Future. 7 
av otoca by, x.T.2r. é€couevos -9 89-0 
édiy éotca ésy Ion, 
étca 
etca } Dor. 
daca, teca 
(2) 


322 To this we may add, a way of contrast, the inflexions 


of elus, “I am going,’ 


"ze. “I shall go” (root ), which is used as 


the regular future of epxopat, although je is used as the im- 


perfect of that verb. 
INDICATIVE. 
For the other tenses see gpyouat, in the list of defective 
verbs. 
1 -Fatare. 
Singular Plural. 
clus el clos Tuev ire lace 
ets Ion. 
Dual. 
troy irov 
2 Imperfect 
Singular | Plural. 
few EUs qe jeyev = festa = Jer 
qua and 7a Tipe gre qoay 
flow fes fe tsar Poet. 
fiow ties Fre Ton. fone fiver Ep. 
ge Ep. , 
Dual. 
fevrov nelrny 
jyrov ren 
troy try Ep. 
| IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
Oe irog ite 8©=-_-s trworay 
. ein comp. or dovray 


Sree At. 
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- Dual. 
- trop iro 
SuBJUNCTIVE. iw ins =. olny ee Te 
OPTATIVE. tots lots lob, Ke Te 
: : lolyy At. 
INFINITIVE. iévas 
Cuevas, fuer Ep 
PARTICIPLE, tay iodoa ~—s tov 


elgouas and elcouyr are Homeric. 


323 Examples of Second Aorists belonging to Class A. 


Several verbs whose roots are (or criginally were) pure (ending 
in -a, -e, -o, -v) form a 2 aor. act. (seldom 2 aor. mid.) like verbs in -js. 
As all the 2 aor. in -yv, whose characteristic is a, correspond to 
€ornv, we give here merely examples of the aorists in -av, then of 
those in -yv, whose characteristic is ¢, and finally of those in -vy and 
-wv. The aorists given are a7édpay from amedidpackw, “to run 
away; éppuny from péw, “to flow;” éyvov from yeyvwone, “to 
know ;” and évy, ‘I am disposed by nature,” from ¢vw. 


an i Setond Aorist. 

| Indiéative. 

Sing. awéSpay epprny eyvov épiv 

| - awéSpas épprns Eyvws Epis 
amrédpa éppun eyve epi 


Dual. — amréSparov =—eppiytov = Syvewop epirop 
: atredpatny éppunrny eyvarny épuryy 
Plural. azédpapev éppunyev eyvepev Epipev 
am édpate éppunre &yvwre épure 
an éSpagayv éppincay = sywoay = edidoap 


Subjanctive. = - | 
Sing. atrodpa ud ya gum (prob. v) 
amodpas = +s puns - yugs guys 
cy a | rr a 
Dual. = atrodpatov ~—s punrov yverrov ginrov 
arodpatov- _— puijrov yva@rov unto 
Plural. amrodpapev pu@pey yvopev dvopev 
_ a@modpate punre . yvere gure 


arobpwoiv) pupoi(v) - yooowlr)  dvwos 
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Optative. 

Sing.  atrodpalnv pvetny ryvoinu voip or pinv 
arroépains puelns =o gvors or dims 
arroépain pein ryvoin gvos or din 

&c. &e.  &e, &c. 
Imperative. | 

Sing.  dardBpaOs pnt yes (i061) 

dropére furs = irs (Gre) 
&e &ec. &c. &ec, 
Infinitive. 
arroopavas punvas yvaovas divas 
Participle. 
drrobpas pueis vous pis : 
-aoa, -dy -€o'a, -€V yvotoa, yvov pica, hiv 


§ XI. Class B. (a) or Barytone Verbs. 


324 It is usual to select, as a type of this conjugation, the 
verb rum-t-w, “I strike,” root rum-, with strengthening affix r-. 
As the intention of the Paradigm is to show not only the actual 
but also the analogically possible forms of the verb, it is necessary 
to select some verb, which has a strengthening affix in the present 
tense, otherwise the old form D, or the 2 aorist, cannot be appro- 
priately exhibited. The selection of téwre is due to the fact that 
it generally stands first in the strengthening forms of labial verbs ° 
(above, 299); and the student must be cautioned against supposing 
that it is so complete and regular a verb as is here assumed. 
Some of its peculiarities are mentioned below, where it appears in 
the list of irregular and defective verbs. 


(1) ActivE VoIcE. 


I. Indicative Mood.. 
(A, 1) Present, J strtke. 


Sing.  ttwro TUTTELS TUTTE - 
Plur. TUIFTOpLEV TUITTETE TUTrTovet 


Sing. 


INFLEXION. 
(B,1) Future, J shall strike. 
Tipo Tues 
&e, &e. 


(C,1) 1 perf., Ihave struck. 
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rérupa rérupas rérude(v) 
TeTupapev TeTUpare Terupacs(v) 
_ TeTUparov TeTUpaTov 
Similarly 2 perf., réruza. 
(A, 2) Imperf., I was striking. 
érumrrov érumres érurre(v) 
érumropey érumrrere Erumrov 
érumrreroy erurréetny 
(B, 2). 1 aor., I struck. 
; a érupas eruwe(v) 
érinpapev ' éruwpare ay 
| érinparov éruparny 
(C, 2) Pluperf., Thad struck. — 
dreripery | drerigets = isti«érer'ghet 
érerietpev érerudette érerupecay 
_ and -ecay 
éreruertov -drerudetrny 
Similarly 2 pluperf., érervmes. 
{D) 2 aor., I struck, 
érumov  €rutres érurre 
— &e. &e. — &e 
I. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
rome _  Tumrréto i | 
TUIrTeETE  gumrrérwoay or TuIrrévToy 
Tomreroy _ cumrérov 
— (B) 1 aor. 
ov TupaTo | 
it hath Tuvatwoay Or rinpdvrav 
TupaTov 
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Sing - 


é e 
: 
a 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Bing. 


Sing. | 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Ture -  tymérw 
.  ... &e : &c, 
‘TIL. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUrTo — guarTns 
TUTTO LEV TUNTHTE 
TUTOTNTOV 
(B) 1 aor. 
, &e, &e, 
(C) 1 perf. 
TeTupa TETUPNS 
&c. &e. 
Similarly 2 perf., reruzra. 
(D) 2 aor. 
TUTTO TUN]S 
&e, &e. 
IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
 TUTTTOUps ‘TUrrots 
TUITTOLMeEV ‘TUTrToUTe 
TUTTTOLTOV © 
(B,1) Future. 
Tupoupe TUNrous 
‘&e. &e. 
(B,2) 1 aor. 
Tuas | rtnrats (or -€vas) 
Tipareyv = TuNpaie 


Plur. 


Dual. 


INFLEXION. 


~ Similarly 2 perf., rérvire 
- {D). 2 aor. 


Tuvattoy 


: nl ‘ 


Tuvras (or -ece) 
- Tupquev 


(or -esey) 


-Tupairny 
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(C) 1 perf. a < 
Sing. rervdoyu _  Terveors. - pervdot 
&e. . &e. . &. 
Similarly 2 perf., rervros. 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing.  tiroups TUrrots — TUIres 
&c. Ke. &e. 


V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, rimrrew - (B) Fature, tinpew 
(C) 1 perf, + vas (B, 2) 1 aor., rinpas 
- 2 perf., rerurévas, | 
(D) 2 aor., ryreiy. 


VI. Participles. 
(A) Present. 


Bing. N.V. tinrtov TUIrTovea TUTTTOV 
(See above, 211). | 
(B,1) Future. 7 

Sing. N.V. rior TUWouca Tupov 
| (C) 1 pert | 

Sing. N.V. rerudas Tetupuia TETUdOS 


(See above, 213). | 
Similarly 2 perf., terumrws. 


(B, 2) 1 aor. 
Sing. N.V. rivas TWpaca Tinpay 
(See above, 209). 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. N.V. rumrov TuTroUca TUTTOV 


(2) Mippie Voice. 
I. Indicative Mood. 

(A, 1) Present, I strike myself or cause myself to be sae 
Sing. TUTT Opt tuTres (or -7) TUNTTETAL 
Plur. TunrTouela turrrea Ge  TbrrovtTas | 
Dual. = tuwropeBov TumreaOov TurreaOov 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. © 


Sing. 


(erupduny erin 
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(B,1) Future, I shall strike myself. 
Tinfropas Tuvpes (or -7) TuWeras. 
. &e. &e. &e. 

(A, 2) Imperf., I was striking myself. 
eruTTTouny érumrrou éTUTrTeTO 
érurrroucla éruTrtea be érurrovro 
éruTrropeOov érumrea Gov éruntécOny — 


(B, 2) 1 aor., I struck myself, 


érupaucba  —s ernraade j 
éruvpapeBoyv érunpac Gov 
(D) 2 aor., I struck myself. 


éruTropny érutrou érv7rero 
&e. Xe. . &e. 
II. Imperative Mood. 
, (A) Present. 
TUITTOU - tumréc Oe 
tuTrrea Ge turrécOwcay and lg 
turreo Gov turrécOwy 
(B) 1 aor. 
‘ripas tupacbw 
tupacbe ‘. tupdc8moay and nibilien 
Tuas boy. tupac boy 
-(D) 2 aor. 
TuTrov turéabo 
&e. © &e. 
III. Subjunctive Mood. 

(A) Present. | 
TUTT MLAs TUTTY TUTTHTAL 
TurTeueda rumrncbe | TUTTOVTas 
turrrapeOoy — TumrrncOov — : rumrna Gov 

(B) 1 aor. | 
Tipopas Tin TUNentas 


&e. &e. &e. 
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(D) 2 aor. 
Sing.  Tvrwpat TUTN 
: &e. &e. 


IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present. 


Sing.  tumrolpnv TUTrTOLO 
Plur. = tvrrolpeba turrro.a be 
Dual. — rutrrolpeOov tumrroto Gov 
(B, 1) Future. 
Sing. tuyoiyny Toto 
&e. &e. 
(B, 2) 1 aor. . 
Sing,  Tuypalunv Tunpato | 
Plur.  rvypalyeda Tinpaicbe 
Dual. = rvvpaipeBov Tinpatabov 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. = rurrolpnv TUTTOLO 
&e. &e. 


V. Infinitive Mood. : 
(B,1) Future, rinpecPac 


2 aor., tumécOar 


(A) Present, rurrecOar - 
(B, 2) 1 aor, tupacda, _ (D) 
VIL Participle. 
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, 
‘TUITNTAL 


&e. : 


TUNTOLTO 
TUITTOLWTO 


turrolaOny — 


TUpotto 
&e. 


TUnpatTo 
TUnpasvTo 
tuvpalabny 


TUTTOLTO 


' &e. 


(A) Present, tumropevos -n -ov gen. -ov, -7S, -ov 


(B,1) Future, tvyrouevos -7 -ov 


(B,2) laor., trpapevos 7 -ov 
(D) 2aor., Turopevos -n -ov 


(3) PassivE VOICE. 
I. Indicative Mood. 


as Present. 
.e» Present. 
... Present. 


(A, 1) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C,1) Perfect, I have been struck. 


. Térupat 
rérudpbe 
térupOoy 


Sing. réruppat 
Plur. = rerippeOa 
Dual. — reruppeBov 


TéTUTT AL 


retuppévor cial 


rérupOov 
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(A, 2) Imperfect, like the Imperfect Middle. 
(C, 2) Pluperf., I had been struck. 


Sing. érerupenv eréeTuWo érérutro 
Plur. — érervppeba érét ule TETULPEVOL HO AY 
Dual. — erervpupeOov érérupOov | éreruhOny 

. (D,1) 1 aor., I was struck. 
Sing. — érupOnv erupOns érupGy 
Plur.  érudOnyev erupOnte érudOncay 
Dual. érupOnrov érupOnrny 

(D,2) 2 aor., L was struck. 
Sing.  ériarnv eTUTNS érvmn 
&c. &e. &c. 


(D, 3) 1 fut., Z shall be struck. 
Sing. rudOnoopas tupOnoe (or -7) Tup@noeras 
&e. &e. &e. 


(D, 4) 2 fut., J shall be struck. 


Sing.  Tumyoopat Tumnoet (or -7) TUINOeT as 
&e. &o. &e. 


(C, 3) Paulo-post fut., I shall have been struck. 
Sing. TeTuvpopat reruvvet (or -7) TETUVETas 
&e. &e. &e, 


II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


(C) Perfect. 
Sing. Teruo . reTup0a 
Plur. crétrugOe rerupOwcay and rervuplay 
Dual. = rérvdOov reTUpOwy 
(D,1) 1 aor. 
Sing.  tup@Onte tupOnra 
Plur. sr udOyre tupOnracay and tudGévray 
Dual. —rvpOnrov tupOyray ; 
| (D, 2) 2 aor. 
Sing. turns TUN TeO 


&e. &e. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
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‘TI. Subjunctive Mood. | 


(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


(C) Perfect. 

TeTULpEVOS -N -OV =o DtsSs«SYS 7 
TETULPEVOL -at-a Que re . dat 
TETUBPEVO -& -w TOY TOV 

| (D, 1) 1 aor. 

Oa TupOys .  TUp Oi 
&e. &e. | &c. 

, (D, 2) 2 aor. 
TUTTO TUTT]S TUT) 
&c. _ &e. &e. 


IV. Optative Mood. 


(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


_ TETUBPEVOS —N -OV elnv elns eln 
— TETUMPEVOL -AL ~<a elnuev einre _— einaay 


eluevy _— elite elev 


TETULPEVO -a -a elntov = ein nv 
| | (D, 1) 1 aor. 
rudpbelny — tudGeins — —— trupbein 
rudpGelnpev tupGeinre (rudbelnoay) 
Elev -elTe ~elev 
tupGeinrov tudGeunrny 
(D, 2) 2 aor. 
TuTreiny TuTreins TUTFELN 
&e. &e. &e. 
(D,1+B) 1 fut. 
tupOno otunu tupOncoto tupOnooro 
&e, &e. &e. 
(D,2+B) 2 fut. 
Tumrnooluny TUTrnToLo TUITNCOLTO 


&e. &e. &ec. 
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(C+B) Paulo-post future. 
Sing. — rervvpoiunv TeTUoto TeTUYpoLTO 
 &e. &c. &e. 
VY. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


(C) Perfect, rerupOar . (D,1) 1 aor., rubOnvas 
| (D, 2) 2 aor., rumpvas 

(D,1+8B) 1 fut., tu Oncor bas 

(D,2+B) 2 fut, rurncecOas 


(C+ B) Paulo-post fut., rerinpecOac 


VI. Participles. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


(C) Perfect, TETUMPEVOS = -ov &c. 
—(D, 1) 1 aor., Tupd cis -doa -&y &c. 
(D,2)  2aor., ruTreis ~dioa -& &e. 
(D, 1+ 8B) 1 fut., TupOnadcpevos ~7 -ov &c. 
(D, 2+ 8B) 2 fut., TUTNnoopevos  - -ov &c. 


(C+B)  Paulo-post fut., rerupoyevos -7 -ov &c. 


For the declension of rugé@els and ruzreis, see above, 210. 
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General Observations on the Barytone Verbs’. 


331 Dialects. 
I. Peculiarities of the older language in general, as preserved in the 
poets, and particularly in the epic dialect. 

1 On the variation in the formation of particular tenses, we observe 
as follows : 

(a) Besides the usual form of the imperf. and of the 2 aor. act. and 
mid., another also occurs in the sing. and in the 3 pers, plur. with a 
strengthened ending. It is called Ionic, because it is used also by 
Ionic prose writers. Its peculiarity consists in this, that it affixes 
-eoxov, -erxopny instead of -ov, -ounv, and -acxov, -acxopyy instead of 
-a, -dunv, aud generally omits the augment’; e.g. 


Suveveoke instead of diveve 


KONEETKOV nese éxaXeov 
KONETKETO eee éxaXetro 
YOdarKey — eeneee ¢yoa, 
@\dcacke ns ee nAaceE 
TWWACTKOUNV — sewer éxrwovpyv 
SAGATKETO — neve éSacaro 
ENETKE eee elXe 


In some instances, in the epic writers, the termination -acxov, other- 
wise appended only to the tense-form of the 1 aor., is affixed to the 
unchanged root of the present. In Homer the only forms of this kind 
are xpUrracKov and pimracxoy (from xpizrw and pimrrw) together with 
avacceiacke (from avaccetw, Hymn. in Apoll. 403). The Homeric form 
. Gyvoicacke (as we should write it for ayvwooacke) is an epic contraction 
from ayvoncacxe, and consequently of regular formation. 

With this strengthened form a strengthened or intensive significa- 
tion is also connected, all such forms being tteratwwe, i.e. denoting the 
repetition of an action or a custom’. 

Obs. These forms sometimes occur in the Attic tragedians. ~ 


(b) The 2 perf. is so prevalent in epic language, that a 1 perf. 
appears only in vowel verbs, while all the rest invariably use the 2 perf. 
Even in some vowel verbs « is rejected in epic Greek, and the form 


1 From Rost. 

* There are very few cases in which the augment appears. In the common text of 
Homer only two instances occur: Wocacxey (11. xvii. 423) and duoyéoxowro (Od. 
xx. 7). The Harleian MS. however often inserts the augment, and it appears regu- 
larly in Apollonius Rhodius. Herodotus (Iv. 130) has é\dBeexom. 

3 Soe New Cratylus, § 386. 
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is thus assimilated to the 2 perf: this occurs e.g. in the partic. BeBa- 
pynus (from the obsolete Bapew), xexapyus (from the unusual radical form 
xadpéw, “to breathe with distress”), xexopyus (from xopévvyms, “I satiate”), 
Kexapnus (from yaipu, “I rejoice”), rerrnus (from rirru, “I fall”), rerenuis 
(from ridw, “I am grieved”), rerAnus (from tAnp, “T endure”); and in 
the 3 pers. plur. and partic. of BéByxa (from Baivw, “I go”), éoryxa, 
“J stand” (from fort), wépuxa, “I am” (from dvw), and ré6vyxa (from 
Ovjoxw, “I die”); but in these always by shortening the long vowel 
before the termination, so that we have Be aot, BeBaus, éoraus, mepiaar, 
wepivia, reOvact, 

(c) The pluperf. had originally the endings -ea, -eas, -ee(v), which are 
universally retained in epic Greek, and of which traces still occur also in 
the Ionic and Attic dialects; e.g. qdea, “I knew,’ Att. contr. 7dy, 
2 pers. ydeas, contr. ndys and woynoba, 3 pers. ySee(v), contr. qdet(v) or 757. 
In the third person the epic dialect generally adopts the contracted form 
in -ec and even in -euw. 

(d) Respecting the irregular formation of the fut. and 1 aor. much is 
to be observed in the older language. Verba liquida, in the first place, 
whose characteristic is X or p, frequently form a fut. with o; e.g. Keipu, 
“I shear,” fut. xépow, aor. éxepoa; dpw, “I join,” fut. dpow, aor. apoa 
and jpca. From xé\Aw, “I drive,” the fut. xéAcw and aor. éeAoca have 
retained this formation even in the general language. On the contrary, 
in epic Greek the reverse of this also occurs, vowel verbs forming an aor. 
without ¢; e.g. xaiw, “I burn,” aor. éya; cevw, “T drive,” aor. éoceva; 
xéw, “I pour,” aor. xeva or éxeva (Att. eyea). In the fut. the o is 
omitted, not only in forms like avriow (J/. xu. 752) and xpepow (Jb. vit. 
&5), but also in éefavvw (7b. x1. 365) and épvovor (Jb. 454). As a special 
irregularity in the formation of particular aorists it must be observed 
that the terminations of the two aorists are sometimes interchanged 
with each other, the termination -ov being appended to the tense-form 
of the 1 aor. (with o), and, conversely, the termination -a to the root of 
the 2 aor. The first is exemplified in érecov (from mintw for mt-reérw), 
and in the following Homeric forms: 


deioeo (as imperat. aor. mid. of aeidw, “T sing”). 

agere (as imperat. aor. of ayw, “I lead”). 

Byoero or éBycero (3 sing. aor. mid. of Baivw, “I go”); besides 
Byoeo, a8 imperat. So also 


dvcero or édvcero, besides the imperat. dvceo (from Svouar, “I put 
on”’ 
Tov, tfes (as aor. act. of tw, “I come”). 
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Acgeo or AéLo, “lie down” (as imperat. aor. mid. of A€yw). 

opoeo, Gpoev and opao, “rise” (as imper. aor. mid. of opw or dp- 
‘vupt)'. 
Of the opposite case, where the termination -a is added to the root of the 
2 aor., we have the familiar examples ¢fa, besides elrov, “I said,” and 
nveyKa, epic yvexa or évecxa,: besides nveyxov (as aor. to dépw, “I bear”). 
Lastly, in the epic dialect the reduplication of o, when a short vowel 

recedes, is everywhere allowed and frequently adopted to meet the 

exigencies of the verse; e.g. xakeooapevos (from xadéw, “I call”), opooce 
(for cuooe from cpvups, “I swear”), éyédacce (from yeAdw, “I laugh”), 
kopicoa (from xopuifw, “I bring”), oddcoe. (from dAAvpt, “I destroy”), 
oveccerat (from dvopat, “I shame”), &c. 


2 With regard to the augment in general, see above, 311. Homer 
retains it, unless metre, euphony, or the structure of the sentence makes 
its omission desirable. This subject has been fully. discussed by Grashof 
in a Programme of the Gymnasium at Diisseldorf (1852). Homer is 
followed by the other poets, with certain limitations. In the MSS. of 
Herodotus there is a good deal of caprice, especially with regard to the 
temporal augment. Its omission is most regular in those verbs which 
have a speaally Ionic form, as aie acOXéw, advxrale, avauripow, 
appudée, apréopat, éAuviw, épdov and épfay, épyw (instead of cipyw) and 
éradw (see W. Dindorf, Commentatio de dialecto Herodoti, prefixed to his 
edition, Paris, 1844, pp. xxi—xxiii). The temporal augment is some- 
times omitted in forms beginning with a vowel, especially in ofSa, and 
also in Homeric perfects like dvwya, adtrjpevos, &c.; Herodotus omits it 
in éw6a, oixjoGa, and in the 3 plur., perf. and plup., when the end- 
ings -arat and -aro are substituted for -vrac and -vro, as in aywvidaraz, 
apréarat, diotyearat, xaroixéarat, oppeato, &c, The regular reduplication 
is omitted in a very few cpic perfects, as Séypar, Séxarat, Seypevos. On 
the other hand, there are some forms in Homer in which the reduplica- 
tion is strengthened by changing € into e, e.g. in dedea, Seid mer, Seid.He 
(instead of Sédca, c&c.), ded€xarat (instead of de5€xarar), Secdexro (instead of 
dédexro), &c. The use of reduplication, confined in the general language 
to the perf. and pluperf., is extended by the epic dialect to other 
tenses. This is used most frequently in the 2 aor. act. and mid., less 
frequently i in the 1 fut. act. and mid.; e.g. rémov and remOyow (from 
weiOw), qpapov (from dpw), AcAdBerOar (from AapBdvw), SedéFouar (from 
Séxono.), &c. Of the 1 aor. with reduplication, the only certain exam- 
ples are dxaynce (Jl. xxut. 223) and éfarapyoe (Hymn. in Apoll. 376). 


1 QOlce is the present tense. : See below, in the list of irregular verbs. 
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3 The enews observations apply to the person-endings and modal 
inflexions : 


(a) The 3 pers. dual imperf. act. is formed by Homer in some 
instances like the second person, and consequently has the termination 
-rov instead of -ryv. Such forms are diwxerov (JI. x. 364), Aapiocerov 
(/6. xviut. 583), and rerevxerov (Jb. x1r1. 346). 


(b) Besides the terminations -yefov and -yeba of the dual and plur. 
pass., the full-sounding -yerOov and -yecOa are used according to the 
exigencies of the metre, not only by the epic writers, but also by the 
Doric and Attic poets. 


(c) In the 3 pers. plur. pass. the perf. and pluperf. very gene- 
rally, and the optat. frequently, substitute the terminations -ara: and 
-aro for -yrat and -vro; e.g. Kexwpidara: (from ywpifw), tvrroiaro for 
ruxrowro. The labial and guttural characteristics are aspirated ; e. g. 
we have rerpadarat, opwpéxara, &c. 

(d) In the 2 pers. sing. pass. the o which follows a connecting 
vowel is rejected; but in that case ea: generally, and ao frequently, 
remain without contraction, and the termination -eo is either uncon- 
tracted, or takes the Jonic contraction into ev, or the € is even length- 
ened into et, as e. g. geo (from épop.at). 

(e) In the 3 plur. of the pass, aor. the termination -ycay is 

changed into -ey, peeuany in olic and Doric, and frequently in epic 
Greek. 


(f) The following peculiarities are to be observed in the subjunctive 
mood : (a) the epic dialect retains the fuller inflexions in -w This is 
very common in the 3 pers. sing. ; e.g. we have.AaByow and ayyoe for 
AaBy and ayy. As examples of the 1 pers. with the ending -wpu: we 
have erwps (Od. xxit. 392), wpe (Il. xvii 63), xretvope (Od. xrx. 490), 
ayayupe (Il. xx1v. 717), ixwpe (Ib. 1x. 14), CedAwpe (Od. xx1. 348), rvyupe 
(/6. xxi. 7). (8) Instead of -s the 2 pers. sing. subj. has generally 
the fuller termination -c6a; e.g. é6édyo0a, elryoGa, for é0éAns, «trys. 
(y) According to the exigencies of the metre, epic writers often shorten 
the modal vowel of the subj., so that « is substituted for 7, and o for a, 
and the form of the subj. in many cases assimilated to that of the 
indic. ; e. g. etSopev for eiSwper, lopev for iwpev, POterar for POinra, kc. 

(g) In epic the 3 pers. plur. imperat., both act. and pass., is 
always formed with the terminations -vrwv and -cOuy ; e. g. mwovTwy (not 
xwérwoay), érécbuv (not érécOwoay). 

(h) The complete termination of the infin. act. was -enevat, by the 
abbreviation of which were formed partly -«zev, and, by rejecting p, 
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(eev) aw; partly -wevat and -va. In the pres. and fut. infin. Homer 
interchanges the terminations -¢uevar, -euev and -ew; e.g. axovewevat, 
dxovewey and axovey, aféuevar, aféuev and afew (from ayw). The inf. 
2 aor. has the terminations -¢uevar, -euev, -eiv and -dew; e.g. Abguern, 
€COeuev, EAOetvy (from FAGov), Baréew (from BarAw). The inf. perf. 
appears in Homer only in forms where « has been rejected (comp. above, 
1, (b)), and always takes with him the termination -weva: or -yev; e. g. 
reOvapevac and reOvapev, BeBapev, éEorayev. Besides the common ter- 
mination -ey of the infinitive, verbs in -aw and -éw have also -exevar, but 
contract the ¢ of the termination with the characteristic vowel into 7; 
e.g. pride, hrrety and PAxypevar (from Préw), seurjpevas (from wrewaw). 
The inf. aor. pass. has, besides the common termination -jva, also 
-npevat; e.g. Sajvac and daypyevar (from daw). All the remaining infini- 
tives, as that of the 1 aor. act., and the whole of those in the pass., 
retain their simple termination unchanged. 

(i) The terminations which have the circumflex in the common 
language, as -@ and -ovpa in the fut. act. and mid., -ety in the inf. 
2 aor. act., and -d in the subj. of the aor. pass., are in epic frequently 
resolved ; e.g. 

ayyeréw (as fut. of ayyAAw). 

Badéey (inf. aor. of Badrdw). 

mweoéco Oar (inf. fut. mid. to rirrw). 

peyéwor (3 plur. subj. 2 aor. pass. to plyvoupt). 

In such resolved forms of the subj. 2 aor. pass. it not unfrequently 
happens that the ¢ is lengthened in e; e.g. dapeiw (subj. 2 aor. pass. 
to dayaw), and also the modal vowel made short (see above, (e)); e. g. 
Sapeiere, as 2 pers. plur. to dapetw. 

(k) On the abbreviation of the termination -yaay into -ey, see 
above, (c), and below, ITT. (5). 


II. Pecultarities of the Ionic Dialect. 

(1) The later Ionic dialect, as exhibited in the writings of Hero- 
dotus, possesses in common with the epic dialect just treated of, many 
peculiarities, which we shall therefore merely indicate by reference to 
the preceding. On the iterative tenses in -eoxoy and -ecxopyy, see I. 1, 
(a). On the pluperfect -ea, see I. 1, (c). On -ara: and -aro for -yra: and 
-vro, see I, 3, (c). On the augment, see I. 2. 


III. Peculiarities of the Doric Dialect. 


(1) The change of 7 into a, so common to the Doric dialect, occurs 
in verbal forms in the dual termination -yv and the passive termination 
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~pyv, which in Doric are therefore -av and -pav; e.g. ixouav for ixopyy. 
The change is usual also in the derivative tenses of verbs in -dw and 
of some few in -éw, which lengthen the characteristic vowel into -y; 
e. g. dyaraow for ayarjow, épidaoa for épidnoa. Its occurrence how- 
ever is extremely rare in the termination -yv of the aor. pass. In 
verbs beginning with a the a is retained even when the temporal 
augment is introduced, but then it is always long; e.g. ixovw, aor. 
axovee. : 

(2) The Dorians frequently form the 2 pers. sing. indic. in -es 
instead of -es; e.g. rUrres, cvpites for rumreis, ovpi{ers. Instead of -s at 
the end, the second person of all the moods of the act. had in the old 
language the termination -cfo, which is still of frequent use in the 
Doric dialect, and occurs in the epic writers chiefly in the 2 pers. 
subj., more rarely in the optat. The common language has retained 
this termination in the following forms: 706a, “thou wast” (from eid), 
yeoGa, “thou wentest” (from clus), olofa and pdecda, “thou knowest, 
knewest” (from olda), and éfycOa, “ thou saidst” (from yi). 


(3) The 1 pers. plur. of the active conjugation terminates in the 
Doric dialect in -es instead of -pev; e.g. érvmropes for érvrropev. The 
Latin shows that this was the original form of the person-ending. In 
the passive they likewise use the fuller termination -pecfoy and -peo6a 
for -pefov and -ye6a (see above, I. 3, (b)). 


(4) The 3 pers. plur. act. terminates in Doric in -vr. with a short 
connective vowel instead of -ov preceded by a long sound; e.g. 


avatéA\Xovrs for avaréd\Aovcr 
> 14 

Tpeyorre oss = =Tpevovce 

TUTTWVTL wo.) TUTTuct 


rervpaytt we «TeTUpace 
The Latin shows that this was the original form. 


In the 2 fut. the termination -dovr: is contracted by the Dorians into 
-evyTL, &.g. pevéovrt, pevedvre for pevotcr, from pévw. Moreover it is to be 
remarked that this termination -yrz never receives the v épeAxvorixor. 
Instead of the termination -ovot in the pres. and 1 fut., -ow also occurs, 
particularly in the poets, and this requires the v épeAxvorixov; e.g. 
dvAdccoww for dvAagcovow. And in Afolic we find -qiw for -act. 


(5) The termination -yoay in the 3 pers, plur. of the aor. pass. 
and of the optat. is shortened in Doric into -ev, e.g. érupOev for érvpOnoar. 
This peculiarity is common also to the epic, where e.g. tpadey for 
érpadycay, and such like forms, are quite usual; and in the optat. this 
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abbreviated termination predominates throughout in the common lan: 
guage also; e.g. rupOetey for rupGeinaay. 

(6) The infin. act. instead of the termination -ev has in Doric -epev 
or generally -ev, and more rarely the lengthened -yv; e.g. rumrev and 
turrepev for rérrew, AaBév and AaByv for AaBeiv. 

In the infin. perf. act. we have sometimes -ew for -evar, as yeyaxety 
for yeyaxévos (Pind. Ol. vi. 49). And the AXolic has even an infin. in 


6 as yéAais for yeAaew. 
| ' (7) In the terminations of participles the Dorians use -o1 instead of 
-ov, and -as instead of a; e.g. 


TUNTOLCS for tvrrovca 
AaBoica ... AaBotca 


Tupas and ruyawa ... Tupas, -doa. 

The partic. perf. act. is sometimes formed by the Dorians with the 
termivation of the partic. pres.; e.g. weppixovres (Pind. Pyth. rv. 183) 
for rehpixores. In some instances epic writers also a this forma- 
tion; as e.g. xexArpyovres for xexAryores. 


(8) On the formation of the 1 fut. act. and mid. we observe the 
following as Doric peculiarities: (a) All verbs in -{w form the 1 fut. in 
-€w, The same peculiarity is transferred also to the 1 aor. (b) The 
termination of the 1 fut. act. and mid. is circumflexed by the Dorians 
and conjugated throughout entirely like the termination of the Attic 
fut.; eg. 

Tuya, -€is, -e, plural rvpodmev or -etpmer, -etre, -obvre or -evvTe 

Fut. mid. rupotpar, or -edpat, &e. 


This contraction seems to have originated in an old fut. in -ow or 
-c.onat, which is found in some forms; as mpafioues for mpafomer, xapifio- 
peOa for xapiovpeba, mporcufiw for rpodeiu. 

In some verbs, which form a fut. mid. with an active signification, 
this fut. has retained the Doric termination even in the common lan- 
guage, e.g. mecovuar and revootpar, fut. of ximrw and wruvOdvoyar, So 
also, besides the two already mentioned, are formed the fut. of 6éu, 
kiaiw, véw, railw, tréw, Tvéw, mriyw, pevyw and yxelw; thus, bevootpas, 
kravovipat, ke. 


IV. Peculiarities of the Attic Dialect. 


(1) The epic termination of the pluperf. -ea (see above, I. 1, (c)) 
passed also into the Attic dialect, assuming the contracted form in -y, 
to which -ys (for -eas) corresponds in the 2 pers. and -e or -ew (for -¢e 
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or -eev) in the third. This termination, however, can be referred to with 
certainty only in the pluperf. of ofa, of which the following forms are 
usual in Attic Greek ; 1 pers. 7dev and 7Sy, 2 pers. ydes or ydecGa and 
pons or 7SyoGa, 3 pers. 7Set and qoeuv. 

(2) In the 2 pers. sing. pass, the Attics, after rejecting o, con- 
tract -ea: into -e. This appears to have been the only termination made 
use of in the older Attic language ; subsequently it was interchanged 
with -y,. though in the 2 fut. mid. -e is the predominant termination. 
According to modern critics the ending -e is to be preferred in Aris- 
tophanes, -y is most common in the MSS. of the tragedians, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, and both endings are supported by authority in Plato 
and the orators (see Kiihner, Lxcurs. u. ad Xen. Memor.). The -e 
appears without change in the fut. owe, and in BovAe, “thou art will- 
ing, and ote, “thou thinkest ;” so that the use of BovAy and oty is 
invariably confined to the subjunctive: 


(3) On the Attic future, see 302, B. 1, Obs. 3. 


V. . Peculiarities of the Alexandrian Dialect and of the later 
Language: 
(1) -In the 3 pers. plur. imperf. and 2 aor. the later aaat 


makes use of the termination -ocay ee of -ov; e.g. eirocay for 
elxrov, &c. : 


(2) In the 3 poe plur. perf. act. the termination -ay occurs in- 
stead of -aor; e.g. elpyxayv for eipyxacs, &e. Also in Cretan inscriptions 
we find selevaNicay for aweoradxact. : 


§ XII. Class B. (3) or Circumflexed Verbs. 


332 The derivative verbs ryzaw, “I honour,” from tin, 
“honour ;” mow, “1 beget, "” “ make of a certain kind” (from the 
root found in zu, rroi-ynv, o-rrulw, duiw, vw, fac-io, fio, pu-er, 
pu-bes, Sanscrit pu-tra, &c.'); and psoOow, “I let out for hire,” 
from pucOos, “hire ;” are thus inflected : 


1 It is not derived from voids, for in that case the verb would be woidw, « form 
which actually oocurs, e.g, Arist. Eth. Nic. m1. § 16, olov el Apros rotro 4 méwerras 7 
rerolwra: ws Sef: and we have woots Twas worjoa, Id. ibid. 1. 9, § 8. 
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ComMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTRACTED CONJUGATION 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


I honour. 


I. Indicative Mood. 


(Team) Tyd 
(Tupders) Tyas 
(Typacr) TYd 
(rodoper) 
TLpLOLey 
(Tupaere) 
TUULATE 
(Tupaover) 
TULL 
(Tusaerov) 
TLLATOV 
(Tepaerov) 
TULaTOV 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(Tiwae) Tima 
(TeaéTw) TiaTH 
(Tuaere) TYLaTE 
(Tipaérwoar) 
TULATOOAY 
(TepaovTwy) 
TULWVTWY 
(Tepaerov) 
TLLAaTOV 
(Tipaérov) 
TULATOV 


Present 


IN -@). 


Active Voice. 
(A, 1). 
I make. 


(rrotéw) trouw 
(rovéets) trovets 
(Trovéet) trovet 
(arovéopev) 
TOLOULEV 
(qrovéere) 
TTOLELTE 
(qrovéovat) 
ToLovce 
(rovéerov) 
TOLELTOV 
(rovéerov) 
TOLELTOV 


(arolee) totes 


LT let. 


(wtcOow) pro Oa 
(10 oes) ptoOois* 
(jutoOoer) ptrBo%' 
(ura Pooper) 

puso Oovpev 

(to Ooere) 

puta Bove 

(utc Poovar) 


puro Oovar 


(10 Boerov) 
pucOodrov 
(uta Boerov) 


pio Oovrov 


(uloBoe) picBou 


(troveéra) troveitw (uscboéTe) prcOovTar 


(arovéere) trovetre (utoOoere) prcOovre 


(troveéeTwoay) 
TouiTwoay 
(troveovTwv) 
qrOLOUYT MV 
(trotéerov) 
TTOLELTOV 
(roveera@v) 
TOULTOY 


(utc boérwoay) 
pcbovtTwcay 
(utr Ooovray) 
pc Oouvrwy 
(uta Ooerov) 
pa bourov 
(utr Ooérwy) 
proOovTav 


1 The unusual contraction of -de:s and -oys into -ofs, as also of -be and -éy into -oi, 
is founded upon the principle, that «, as the chief vowel in the termination of the 
pres. and subj., must not be lost in the contraction. 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 


Sing. (ripaw) Tipe (wrotéw) Troto (piabow) pica 
 (repans) Tras (rroténs) wroujs = (uta Bons) puroOois* 
(riysan) TiYa (qrovén) town (utcOon) proboi' 
Plur. (rtpawpev) (Trovewpev) (utc Oowpev) 
TLL@ LEV TOLD [LEV picOapev 


(Tyanre) TYare (qroténte) wrounte (putaOonre) picbadre 
(reudwor) ryna@ot (motéwor) Trowat (utcPowor) picbdar 


Dual. — — 
(Tepanrtov) (arovénTov) (utr Oonrtov) 
TUyLaTOV TounTov pucO@rov 
(Tepanrov) (srovénrov) (utc Bonrov) 
TtLaTOV qWoLnTov pucOarov 


TV. Optative Mood. 
Sing. (ruypadoipe) tippue —(arovéoupir) trovotpr (pte Odosu) prc Ooty 


(Tepdots) TLL@s (qrovéous) trovots §=— (utr Boots) puro Bois 

(Tupsaos) TE@ (arovéot) trovot «= (utr 601) prc Bot 
Plur.  (rTipaotper) (7rovéotpev) (uta Pooper) 

ThL@LEV qroLotpev prcOoipev 


(Tiysaotre) tigre — (Trotéorre) Trowire (utoOdotTe) pic Ootre 
(Tiaovey) tTiwmev _—(Trovéovev) qrovoiey (ptoOdorev) puro Borer 


Dual. —_ = 


(Tepaorrov) (srov€ovrov) (10 Boorrov) 

ThGyTOY qTovotTOV puta Boirov 

(ripaotrny) (sroveotrnv) (uta ootrny) 

TUYLOT NY qrovorTny poboirny 
Attic Form’. 

Sing. Ttugny qooiny pa boiny 
TLLEONS qrovoins pcBoins 
Tin qovoln pucBoin 

Plur. tipenpev qrovolnev pra Ooinuwev 
TLLONTE WOLOLnTe poOoinre 
TLL@eED qrovoley pa Bote 

Dual. Tipqnrov qToLoinrov pra Ooinrov 
TELEONTNY qToLotnTny prc Bounty 


1 See note to present tense. 
* On the use of this accessory form of the opt. the following is to be observed : 
(1) It is most common in verbs in -dw, but in both the other classes also the singular 
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V. Infinitive Mood. 
(Tysaew) Tysdv’ = (arovéetv) trovety (uta Boe) picOobv 
VI. Participle. 
(Tiysawy, -aovea,  (aoléwy, -éovoa, (uicOdwy, -covea, 
-aov) -éov) -oov) 
TULOV, -WOA, -OY TOLa@Y, -ovaa, -obvy ptcOdy -ovca, -ovv 
gen. tyevros, Kc. gen. moovvtos, &c. gen. psoOobvtos, Kc. 
Imperfect (A, 2). : 
Sing. (ériwaov) ériuwy = (€zroicov) érroiovy §= (EwicBoov) éuicOovv 
9 # b] DJ a 9 9 , y &* 
(ériaes) ériwas _—— (€rroiees) érrolers = (Es Boes) EwioOous 


(eripae) eripa (erroiee) érrocet (€ulooe) éuiacbov 
Plur. (értpaopev) (érrovéopev) (euro Pooper) 
ETLUL@ LEV €7rovov Lev etc Oovpev 
(erepaere) | (€rrougere) (éuto Ooere) 
eTLuLare érroletre éusabovre 
(ér/uaov) (€7roleov) ©  (€wia Boor) 
~  éripev - érrolovy éuloOouv 
Dual. -— in _— ; 
_ (értpederov) = (erranée ov) _ (este Ocerov) 
: ETLLATOV ETTOLELTOV "  éuta Oobrov 
Grpaérm) (Groeten) usa Bokryp) 


éTiarny érrovetrny éutaOovrny 
Passive Voice. 
Present (A, 1). 
I. Indicative Mood. 


Sing. (Tipaopar) ‘(trovéopeat) ° (uv Goopar) 
TLL [Lae movoupar - pro Ooibpat 
(Tian) TYea (arovén) trot, Troves (utoOdn) proBot 
(ripaerat) (rovéerat) (ptoOderaz) 
TiLarat | ToutTar pra bovrat 


of this form occurs in Attic Greek more frequently than the usual one in -oyu. On 
the contrary, in the plural.its use is almost wholly confined to verbs in -dw. (2) From 
the appellation Attic form it must not be inferred, that it belonged exclusively to the 
Attic writers, since it also occurs, although less frequently, in the other dialects. 

1 The « subscribed under the infinitive termination -g» should properly be omitted, 
because its admission into the termination -ew is owing solely to the contraction of -ee 
into -e. As however it is invariably retained in the older editions of Greek writers, 
its use may be regarded ag conventionally established. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


(Typacpeba) 
Tipwpeda 
(rupacabe) 


tinacbe 


(Tepaovrat) 
TLL@YTAL 
(TepacpeBov) 
TtywpeOov 
(Tipaea Gov) 
tiaabov 
(rypaecbov) 
Tia Oov 


II. 


(Teaov) Tie 
(tipsaécOw) 
riacbw 
(TipaecOe) 
Timacbe 
(TisaécOwoar) 
TipacOwoay 
or (tipaéoOwv) 
Tipac wv 
(Teppaca Gov) 
Tiacbov 
(rypsaéo Owv) 


U 
TipacOwv 


IIT. 


(Tipawpar) 

THO LAL 

(Tyan) Tie 
(Tiantat) Tywatas 
(Tisawpc0a) 
Tiwpeda 
(tepanobe) 
Tipaobe 
(Tywawvrat) 
TULWVYTAL 
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(TroveoeOa) (uto0oou0a) 
motoupeda picbovpcba 
(troveea Oe) (pra Oocabe) 
mo.etabe ptaboiabe 
(7rovéovrat) (uta Ooovrat) 
TovocvTar puraOovvrar 
(troveopeOov) (wrt BoopeBov) 
qotoupeOov ptcOovpeBov 
(Trovée Pov) (wa Ooec Pov) 
qoveca ov picbovabov 
(vrotéea Oov) (ptaOcea ov) 
qouetaOov picboiabov 


Imperative Mood. 


(qrotéov) trotod ~—. (tut Ooov) puiaboi 


(Troveéo Ow) (utc Boea Ou) 
qoveiaOw prcBovcbw 
(rrovéea Oe) (uta OoecGe) 
qotciabe pc Bovabe 
(roveécOwoav) (to Ooéc Owoar) 
qovcicOwoay puta Bova Owaav 
or (troveéoOwv) — or (utr veo Ow) 
to.icbwy pa Bove Owv 
(arovéea Oov) (ta Ode0 Por) 
toeta Gov puta Oovabov 
(rroteéeo Ow) (ptarboécOwv) 
tro.eta Owv piabove bwv 


Subjunctive Mood. 


(trovéwpas) (uta Oowpar) 

TOL@ Lat prcOdpas 

(7rovén) troun (uta8on) prOot 
(qrovéntat) rountas (ptoOonrat) picOaras 
(qrovewpeOa) (ut Oowpuc8a) 
TrovwueOa picbapeba 

(rravéna Oe) (ptoonc Oc) 

toina0e picbaabe 

(Trovéwvrac) (utc Oowvrar) 
TOLDVTAL puoOavrat 
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Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


(TepawpeOov) 
TiywpeOov 
(riptanoOov) 
Tac Bov 
(repana or) 
TiLaa Gov 


(Tepaoiunv) 
TYLOENY 


(Tupaoto) TYLGo 
(Tisaotro) TYLG@TO 


(TipaoipeBa) 
Ti@peba 
(reppaorc Be) 
Tip@abe 
(TepaowvTo) 
TLULG@VTO 
(repaolpeBor) 
Ti@peOov 
(Tepaota Bor) 
Tip@o Oop 
(Tepaoia Anv) 
Tipa@aOnv 


(reppaca Oat) 
Tipacbat 


(Tepadpuevos) 
TLLW@{LEVOS 


(éripadune) 
ETL UL@ LN 
(€Ttpaov) 
ETLLL@ 
(€repaero) 
ETLLATO 
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(qrovewpeOov) 
mowwpeGov 
(zrocéna Bov) 
aoainaOov 
(aroténa Gov) 
aounaOov 


IV. Optative Mood. 


(zroceotunv) 
Trotoipny 
(arovéoto) Trototo 


(qroveoipcOa) 
tovoineda 
(rrovéoua Oe) 
qotota Ge 
(qrovéouvTo) 
TOLowwTo 
(zroveoipeBov) 
qrovoieOov 
(troveora Bor) 
qovoia Gov 
(aroveota Onv) 


arovoia Onv 


V. Infinitive. 


(trotéeo Gar) 
mover Oat 


VI. Participle. 


(troveopevos) 
TOLOUPLEVOS 


Imperfect (A, 2). 
(€rroveounv) 
érrovoupny 
(€zrovéov) 
€mrolov 
_(€mratéero) 
ETTOLELTO 


(utc Oowpne8or) 


pc OapueBov 


(eta Bona Gov) 
picbaabov 
(ta bona Gov) 
paOac bor 


(rr ooiwnr) 
pro Ooipny 


(utaOcor0) pcOoto 
(qrotéotto) arovoiro (utcBootTo) prcOotro 


(wc PoolpeOa) 
prcboipeba 
(uta Boorc Oe) 
prc Boia be 
(uta Ooouvro) 
pa Botvro 
(ta BootueBov) 
pic Boipebov 
(ra Ooorc ov) 
pita Boia Gov 
(uta Boole Onv) 
pcboicOnv 


(10 Odeo Oa) 


prabovabar 


(to Goopevos) 
pic Oovpevos 


(euro bodpnv) 
éutaBovpnv 
(€taGoov) 
eta dod 
(eto O0ero) 
€utaOovTo 
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Plur. (értpacopeba) (€rroveoeOa) (e€uroboope8a) 
éripwpeda évrovoupeda éucOovpeba 
(erupaec Ge) (€rrovéec Be) (€utrOceoOe) 
éripacbe erroveia Be én Boia be 
(€rtuaovro) (€rrovéovro) (€utcOoorto) 
ETLULGVTO €7rOLOUVTO eta Govvro 
Dual. (éripacpeOor) (€rroveopeOov) (€uscodpucBov) 
éripwpeOov €rotovp.eOop étcOovpeBov 
(erupacaOor) (ezrocéea ov) (eta Ooea Pov) 
éripaa Sov erroveta Gov éutcbotabov 
(érepaécOnv) (ezroteéc Onv) (Eta Ooéa Onv) 
éripacOny érroteta Onv éuta Bova bnv 
I. Indicative Mood. 
Perfect (C, 1) and Pluperfect (C, 2). 
Sing. terlunuat qemToinpat pepicbwpat 
eTETELN UNV €rreTroin ny evento Oopuny 
TeTippnoat merroinaat peplcOwoar 
eTET LNT érretroingo éuenicOwoo 
| TETYLNTAL WemTointat pepicbwrar 
éretiunro eT eTTOlnTo éwenicbwro 
Plur. reripnpeda merroinpeba pepioOapea 
éreTinpcba évretrouneba éuepicOwpe0a 
retipnobe aetrolna be peplcOwabe 
ererlunabe erretroina Oe épeplaOnabe 
Teriunvrat TemTOinVvras peplcOwvras 
éreTipnvro €reTroinvro éwenicOwvro 
Dual. reripnpeOov qetroineOov peepstcOapeOov 
érertpunweOov . érretrounpeOoy eweptcOapeOov 
retina Oov aetrolnaOov pepicOwaOov 
éreriunaOoy ézretroina Gov éwenicOwo Sov 
retina bor aretrolna Gov pepicbwa boy 
éreripnaOny érretroina Onv éweptoOwaOnv 
II. Imperative  teripnoo metroinao peplcOwoo 
retipnobw aemroina Ow peptcbacbw 
&c. &e. &c. 


III. Subjunctive reriunuévos & rerrompévosd peptaOopévos o 


«Ke. 


&e. 


&e. 
17—2 
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IV. Optative TETLLNLEVOS TrETroLnpLevos §=— rept Oewsevos 
einu, &e. einv, Kc. elnv, &c. 

V. Infinitive retynnoOat eroincba. peptcOwobat 

VI. Participle TETLULNLEVOS TreTToInmEeros §=— rept Owycevos 
-1, ~Ov -7, -OVv -7, -Ov 


All the remaining tenses are formed quite regularly. 


Active. 
1 fut. (B, 1) TyLnow ToLnow picOucw 
-TELS, TEL “SEIS, CEL -FELS, -TEL 
1 aor. (B, 2) étiunoa émoinga éuicOwoa 
Perfect (C, 1) reriunxa qeTroinka pewtcOanxa 
Pluperf. (C, 2) éretiney erremroinxew «= ere Owe 
| Passive. 
1 aor. (D, 1) erin Onv érroinOny éutacO@Onv 
1 fut. (D, 14+ B) TinOnoopar momnOnoopa, pucOwOncopat 
Paulo-p. fut. (C,1+B) retiunoopat memoijncopat peprcbwoopas 
Middle. 
1 fut. (B, 1) TiLnoOoMaL = TWotnoouar picOwcopas 
1 aor. (B, 2) eTyinoapny éromncauny éptcdwodpny 


333 General Observations on the Circumflexed Verbs. 


(1) In the common language the secondary tenses of these verbs 
are wanting, and only a few traces of them are found even in the older 
language. 

(2) For the more accurate definition of the rule, that contracted 
verbs lengthen the characteristic vowel in derivative tenses, namely, a 
into 7, &c., the following remarks must be added : 


(a) Verbs in -dw almost invariably lengthen the characteristic vowel 
in the derivative tenses ; but when a is preceded by an ¢, or 4 or p, they 
take not y, but long a; e.g. 

édéw, “I permit,” fut. éacw, 1 aor. daca. 

éorudw, “T entertain,” fut. éoriacw, 1 aor. eloriaca. 

dpaw, “T do,” fut. Spacw, 1 aor. paca. 
Xpaw, xpaona alone takes an » when p precedes. On the contrary, 
axpoaonat, “TI hear,” and paxxoaw, “I am senscless,” take long a instead 
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of 7; e.g. dxpoacopa, &. The following verbs are to be observed as 
special exceptions, for they retain the short a in the derivative tenses : 
yerdo, Sapdw, aw, ‘papas OArAaw, du, tude, xepdw, xrAdw, Kpepdin (in the 
transitive sense), Maopat, craw and xaAaw,—thus: fut. yeréiou, Sapacu, 
2r\Ecu, &e. 


(b) Of verbs in -éw, the following retain in the derivative tenses the 
« unchanged : aiddéouat, axéopat, aréw, apxéw, evéw, Céw, xaréw, féw, TeAEw, 
Tpéw,—thus : fut. aidécopat, axécopa, ke. 

Other verbs in -éw take the long vowel in some tenses, while in others 
they retain the short one. These are as follow : 


aivéw, “T Praises: fut. aivéow, 1 aor. qveca, perf. qvexa, 1 aor. pass. 
nveOnv, perf. pass. yvnpar The epic forms are aivjow, &ec. 

aipéw, “I take,” retains the short vowel only in the 1 aor. pass. 
npeOnv. 

déw, “I bind,” has in the fut. djy0w, 1 aor. yaa, but in the perf. 
deSexa, perf. pass. Sédeuar, 1 aor. pass. éd€Onv. 

mo0éew, ‘I desire,” interchanges, according to the difference of dialects, 
between zoféow and zofjyow, &c. In the perfect only it always takes 


9, weroOnxa, meroOnpat. 


Six verbs in -éw, all implying a continuous motion, change the 
characteristic into ev in the fut., namely, 6éw, “I run;” véw, “I swim ;” 


wrew, “IT sail;” rvéw, “I blow ;” féw, “I flow;” xéw, “I pour;” fut. 
Gevocotpat, rACTw, perow, Ke. 


(c) In verbs in -ow, the short vowel is retained in the derivative 
tenses only by apow, “TI plough,” fut. apoow, and cpow (obsolete radical 
form to ouvup.), aor. woca. 


(3) The subjunct. and optat. perf. pass. appear only in certain 
trisyllabic perfects, particularly of those which have a present significa- 
tion, such as xéxrypat, “TI possess,” from xraopac; péuvnpa, “I remem- 
ber,” from pipvyonw ; xéxAnpat, “‘I am called,” from xaréw ; ©. g. 

KéxTypat, subj. xéxtwyar, opt. xextyuynv and Kexrwpyy, -Go, -@ro, &c. - 

pepvnpat, subj. pepvwpar, opt. peuvnpnv and penvayny, -@o, -@ro, &c. 


(4) On the application and neglect of contraction, the following 
are the general rules. The Attic writers use exclusively the contracted 
form. But in verbs in -éw, whose root is monosyllabic, contraction 
does not take place if ¢ is followed by one of the dull sounds 0, w, ot, 
ov, or by an 7; ©.g. wAdw, mAcis, wrel, wieirov, but mA€oper, wA€ovar, 
mréwot, wren, &e. An exception is formed by déw, “I bind,” which is 
contracted even when a dull sound follows ; ¢. g. déozac, Sovpan On the 
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contrary, the Ionians adopt contraction in verbs in -dw and -ow, but not 
in those in -éw. On the peculiarities of the remaining dialects, in respect 
to contraction, see below, (6). 


(5) Some verbs in -aw take 7 instead of @ in contraction. This 
invariably happens in {aw, “T live ;” wewdu, “I am hungry ;” dupaw, “I 
am thirsty ;” xpaona, “I use;" eg. | 

iw, Cis, Cf, dual Ujrov, Giro, plur. Couey, Lere, aon, inf. Gy, 
imperf. é{wy, éfys, éfn, Kc. 

In xvaw, “I rub;” cpaw, “I smear ;” paw, “I scour;” this, although 
not the only one in use, is the common mode of contraction. 


(6) The following are the peculiarities of the different dialects in 
the use of contracted verbs: 


(a) The epic dialect adopts or neglects contraction according to the 
exigencies of the metre. The following observations apply to the differ- 
ent classes of contracted verbs. 


(2) In verbs in -éw, if ¢€ is followed by w, w, ot and ov, contraction 
does not take place; but if another sound follows, it is partly omitted, 
partly applied, and eo is then contracted into ev. Frequently also ¢ is 
lengthened into «, with the omission of contraction; e.g. reAeie, ére- 
Aelero (from reAéw) wAccey and Oelew for wréewv and Oéev. In epic Greek 
the termination -ea: of the 2 pers. sing. pres. pass. is not contracted into 
y, but either remains in the resolved form, e.g. diAréeat, or the ¢ of the 
root is contracted with the « of the termination into e, e.g. pvOetae for 
puOéeat, or one ¢€ is rejected, e.g. pvOda. In the 2 pers. sing. imperf. and 
imperat. either eo is contracted into ev, or, as most frequently happens, 
an ¢€ is rejected ; e.g. airéo, hoBeo for airdeo, PoPeeo. 


(8) Verbs in -ow are either contracted in the usual manner, or they 
neglect contraction, and change the characteristic vowel o into w; e. g. 
urvwovras (from vmvow), &c. Also some forms in these verbs, as in verbs 
in -dw (see under (y)), exhibit a lengthening of the sound, which presup- 
poses a contracted form, and generally takes place with ow and ow; 
e. g. 

: apowot for apoovel, apovat, 
Syidwyro for Syicovro, Syiodvro, 
Syiowev for Syicorev, Syiotev. 

(y) Verbs in -dw occur in epic Greek without contraction only in 
particular cases, chiefly when the root is monosyllabic, or the characteris- 
tic vowel a is long; e.g. expae (from xpaw), Supa (from Supaw), and from 
vateraw, vaterdovot, vaterdovra, dc. In general, however, these verbs 
undergo contraction, and then again the contracted sound is frequently 
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lengthened, a similar and, for the most part, short sound being inserted 
before it; . g. 


opaw contr. opw epic lengthened form opow 
opaets wee OPGS 533 opaas 
opaer Oat ... opacbat aes opaac bat 
Opaout wes OPCML a opowpe 


Whether a long or short vowel must be inserted, is determined by 
the nature of the word and by the relation of the syllables to the metre. 
The short sound is inserted when the preceding syllable is short, as in 
all the above examples ; on the contrary, the long sound enters where a 
long syllable is essential to the metre, consequently chiefly in the middle 
of other long syllables ; e. g. 


pvaerGac contr. pvacbac epic lencthened form pvaacbat 
pevowaes ... prevowa es prevowvag. 
nBaovoa ... nGuwca dat 7nBuwca. 
In rare instances, and only in certain forms of particular verbs, the 
inserted sound follows that of the contraction. This happens only in 


the mingled sound w, when succeeded by v7, and in w, which is then 
lengthened into wor; e. g. 

nBaovres contr. 7Bwvres epic lengthened form 7nBwovres 

Spaorpe .. Op@pe bas Spworpee 

Obs. 1 In epic Greek the third pers. dual in -r7v of some verbs contracts -ae into 

7; e.g. Mpocavdyrny (from xpocavédw). This contraction occurs in the same form of 
two verbs also in -éw, namely, in dwre:Afrny (from drecdéw) and duaprirny (from duap- 
Téw). Also an 7 enters into infinitives of verbs in -dw and -éw, formed with the 


termination -yevar; e.g. yoruevat, wewnuevac (from yodw, rewdw); 80 also pidrtperas 
(from ¢irdéw), &c. 


Obs. 2 In the epic writers, the imperf. in some verbs changes a into e; e.g. pe- 
yolveoy (from pevowdw), dudxAcov (from dpoxAdw), qvreov (from dyrdw). On the further 
extension of this usage by the Ionians, see below, (b). 


Obs. 3 In some verbs in -odw, the Ionic contraction of on into w (see below, (b)) 
occurs also in the epic language ; e.g. émiSwoouas for éxtBonooua: (from ériBodw). 


(b) In the Ionic dialect verbs in -€w are generally uncontracted, 
except that they frequently contract eo and eov into ev; e.g. moved for 
wolov, rovevpevos for zrotoupevos. Also in Ionic, as has been shown above 
((a), (a)) in the case of the epic dialect, an ¢ is frequently rejected in the 
3 pers. sing. imperf. pass. In verbs in -ow the Ionians make use of the 
contracted sound ev instead of ov; e.g. éduxatevy for édtxaiovw (from 
dixavow). They also adopt the usual contractions in verbs in -ow. Verbs 
in -aw are likewise regularly contracted by them, although they frequently 
choose 7 instead of a as the mixed sound of contraction; e.g. opyv for 
opev : this particularly happens if an ¢ precedes ; e. g. Ovpujrat, inoBas for 
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Ourada, tagPar. But in many cases the a of these verbs changes in 
Ionic into ¢, and contraction is then omitted ; e.g. douréw for orraw, 
épwreov for épwraov, &c. They frequently, however, adopt the contrac- 
tion of ao into w, and insert an additional « before the mixed sound; 
©. g. xpewvrac for xpwvras (from xpaopat), éxréwvro for éxravro (from 
xraoza), &c. As therefore verbs in -aw become in this manner verbs in 
-éw, they also admit of contraction into ev (consequently for ao and aov) ; 
e.g. elpwrevv for eipurwv, ayarebyres for ayarovres. It is remarkable 
that the Ionians, with whom the resolved form predominates, should 
adopt contraction in certain cases where the Attic writers reject it. 
This happens in the derivative tenses of verbs in -odw, where oy is 
contracted into w; e.g. Bucw, ¢Bwoa for Bojow, éBonoa (from Boaw), 
apBucas for avaBonoas. The epic prolongation in verbs in -aw and -ow 
is rarely used by the Ionians. 

(c) The Doric dialect, like the Ionic, contracts €o and eov into ev; 
e.g. movevyre for wotéovre = roteovot. In verbs in -aw the Dorians contract 
ao, aov and aw into a; eg. mwevapes for revaouev, contr. rewaper, 
mwewvavre for rewaovet, contr. mevoor. On the contrary, it is worthy of 
remark that ae and ae are contracted by them not into a but into 7; 
e.g. épp and éppv for épg and épav, roAypre for roApare. Also verbs in 
-ew take the Doric infinitive termination -yv, contr. from -eyv; e.g. koopyv 
for xoopetv. In very broad Doric we have guia, Pirtopes, diAcovre for 
Piri€u, pir€opes, Piréover. 

(d) On the Holic dialect nothing can be advanced with safety, on 
account of the few and uncertain traces of its usage. A particular infi- 
nitive form of verbs in -aw and -ow with the terminations -ats und -ous is 
given as a peculiarity belonging to it; e.g. yéAas for yeAgy, tors for 
vou. 

(7) With respect to the accent in contracted verbs, attention must 
be paid to the general rules for the accentuation of verbal forms com- 
bined with the observations on the change of the accent in contraction. 


§ XIII. Anomalous Verbs. 


334 Although the verbs which have been given in the para- 
digms are called regular, the student has already seen that they 
are all liable to defects and anomalies; and even taro, the most 
complete specimen of a regular conjugation, will be found again 
in the list of irregular verbs. In fact, the more common the occur- 
rence of a verb 1s, the more liable it is to casual affections; and 
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the study of the irregular verbs is, in fact, a study of those verbs 
which the learner will mect with most frequently in the course of 
his reading. 


335 The irregularities with which the student has to make 
himself acquainted, may be classed under two different heads. 
(I) Anomalies of signification. (II) Anomalies of form. 


(I) Anomalies of Signification. 


336 Anomalies of signification arise from some apparent 
contradiction between the form of the person-endings and the 
action expressed. Properly speaking, the person-endings which 
are equivalent to an instrumental case, such as -ys, -pev, &Kc., 
are appropriated to the active voice; while those which are 
equivalent to a locative case are appropriated to the middle or 
passive voice. Thus 6i5w-~s means, “a giving by me;” dio- 
pev, “a giving by us;” but d/S0-uar, “a giving on or of me;” 
d.60-pe0a, “a giving on or of us’ (285). But the passive form 
of the person-endings is in many cases exclusively adopted by 
verbs which have no trace of a passive meaning, and which we 
call deponent, because they have entirely deponed or laid aside 
the signification proper to the person-endings. On the other 
hand we have seen that an insertion of the elements 07 or 7 
supersedes the proper force of the active person-endings, as affecting 
the voice of a verb (289, (g)). And with regard to the future, we 
shall see that the form in -as, from B (290), or what is com- 
monly called the first future middle, may be used in particular 
verbs as a passive (342), and in other verbs as an active future 
(344). In considering, therefore, the anomalies of signification 
exhibited by the Greek verb, it will be desirable to notice first 
the deponent verbs, in which the form is throughout inconsistent 
with the signification, and then to pass on to the anomalous use 
of particular tenses. 


(A) Deponent Verbs. 


337 The meaning of the deponent verbs and their relation to 
the middle voice will be explained in the Syntax. Here it is 
merely necessary to say that (1) if the aorist is formed in -capnp, 
according to the type of the middle voice, a verb of this class is 
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called “middle deponent” (deponens medium); a8 royilouas, “I 
set down to any one’s account,” aorist éAcy:oapnv; but it is to be 
remarked that some of these verbs have by the side of their aorist 
middle with an active signification, also a passive aorist with a 
passive meaning; as édwpnoapunv, “I made a present,” but édw- 
pnOnv, “I received a gift.” 
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(2) If the aorist in use has only the passive endings, a verb 
of this class is called “passive deponent” (deponens passivum); as 
évOvpéopat, “I lay to heart, I ponder,” 1 aor. éveOupnOnv. 


But besides these there are 


(3) Deponents with both passive and middle forms of the 
aorist, and among these (a) some prefer the passive form, as d:a- 
Aéyouat, “I converse,” 1 aor. both SverdéyOnv and duercEapny, the 
former being most used; (b) others prefer the middle form, as 
atroxpivopat, “I answer,” 1 aor. both amexpi@nv and atrexpiwapny, 
the latter being most uscd; (c) others use both aorists indifferently, 
as mretpaopat, “I attempt,’’ 1 aor. émrevpaOny and érretpacapnv. 


(4) Deponents used only in the present and imperfect, as 
avappryaopat, “1 clamber.” 


The following lists give examples of all these different classes : 


338 1 Middle Deponents. 


ayatouas, ayaiouat, “wonder.”  apaopat, “ pray.” 

aiveyparivopat, aiviccomat, aoratouat, “ greet or welcome.” 
“speak obscurely.” Brafopat, “ compel.” 

aia Bavopar, ‘‘ perceive.” BAnxaopat, “ bleat.” 

aittdaopat, ‘ inculpate.” Bpavxavaopat, Spuvyavaopas 

axéopat, ‘ heal.”’ (Bpuvyaopaz), “roar.” 

axparivopuat, “ breakfast.” Bptpaopat, Bpiuscomat, ‘snort 

axpoaomat, “ hear.”’ With anger.” 

&dopat, “leap.” Bpwpaopat, “bray like an ass.” 

avaBiwoxopat, ‘“ restore to life.” yiyvoyas, “come into being, be- 

avaivopat, “deny.” come, exhibit or prove my- 

avatrnvitopat, ‘wind up, reel off _ self.” 


(threads from a cocoon, &c.).” 
atrodvoTroptréopat, “ purify by an 
atoning sacrifice.” 


deidioxopat, ‘“ greet.” 
dedicoopat, Sediccopat, “ fright- 
en, alarm.” 
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Syréopat, “destroy, injure.” 

Snptaopat, Snpiopat, “ strive.’ 

ScaxeXevopar, “ encourage.” 

Sima, “seek.” 

Sa@péopat, “make a present of.” 

€yxavayaopat, “make a sound on 
something,” e. g. a shell. 

€Xehaipopat, “cheat with empty 
hope, deceive.” 

érdoprritomat, “ eat after.” 

€ropat, “ follow.” 

épyafouat, “ work out.” 

evxopat, “ pray.” 

éyrvaopat, “ play.” 

Hryéopuat, “lead the way.”’ 

Beaopar, “behold.” 

taopat, “‘ heal.” 

‘epaopat, “act as priest.” 

ixvéopat, “ arrive.” 

trrapat, “fly.” 

tartopas, * afflict.” 

Kadupaopat, “ glean.” 

wetuat, ‘ lie.” 

xéXopat, “ exhort.” 

Kiwvvpoyat, “utter a plaintive 
sound.” 

KNavOpupifomat, “ whimper.”’ 

xvuCaojat, ‘ whine.” 

Aworraopat, “ watch nets.” 

Aicoopuat, “ beseech.” 

Aoyifopas, “ reckon or impute.” 

AwBaouas, “insult.” 

paiopat, “ strive.” 

paptipopat, ‘call to witness.” 

pacaopat or pacoaopat, “ chew.” 

paxopat, “ fight.” 

pndopat, “ care for.” 

Hnxaopat, “ dleat.”’ 

Hnpucaopat, “ruminate, chew 
the cud.” 
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pytiopar, “ reflect.” 
peryavaopat, “ devise.” 
pore€oxat, “imitate.” 
pevvpopat, “hum a tune.” 
puoruAdopat (pvoTLA-), 
bread in gravy.” 
poppoduTropat, “ frighten.” 
puGéopat, “ speak.” 
pucaopat, “ bellow.” 
pwxaopar and popyaopat, 
“‘ mock.” 
vnyouat, swim.” 
Evrevoae and EvrAifouat, “ fetch 
wood.”’ 
oyKaopat, “cry out, bray.” 
odvpopzat, ‘ lament.” 
odvaacGat, “ hate.” 
olxyopaz, “ depart.” 
oiwvlfopat, “ derive auguries.”’ 
oropupopat, “ bewail.” 
cpyéonat, “ dance.” 
oopaopuat, “smell.” 
cocevopat, “ derive auguries.”’ 
oodpaivoyat, “smell.” 
oppvopat, “ act proudly.” 
ovrdopat, “ eat dainties.” 
TaXdapaopat, “ manage.” 
mapaxenevopas, “exhort.” 
mTapapvbéopar, * console.” 
mappnotavopar, ‘speak freely.” 
qaréouat, “eat.” 
métopat, “ fly.” | 
mevOopat, “learn by inquiry.” 
mrnktivopat, “ fight.” 
mrwitonat, “swim.” 


66 sop 


‘worviaopat, “ appeal to, implore.” 


mT payyatevomuat, ‘am employed.” 
mporanrivouat, ‘ challenge.” 
mpooiptatvopar, ‘ prelude.” 
mpopacivouat, ‘make excuse.” 
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’ 


arepvocopat, “ flutter.’ viroxopitouat, ‘‘ flatter.” 


péyxomas, “ snore.” u7Troxpivopat, ‘answer, act a part.” 
pvopat, ‘ deliver.” delSopat, “ spare.” 
pwopat, “make haste.” Pbeyyouat, ‘ speak.” 
oxapipaopat, “scratch with the gdpuyavifopat, “collect fire- 

feet.” wood.” 
oKkoTrimpéopat, * spy.” xapifopat, “ gratify.” 
ornpovitouat, ‘‘ weave.’ vac paopat, “ gape.” 
oroyatonat, “ aim.” veAvocopat, ‘ expectorate.”’ 
oTwpvrAAropat, “ chatter.” ypaopat, ‘use, employ.” 
totatomat, “shoot with a bow.” wyéopar, “ busy.” 
varioyvéomat, “* promise.” w@pvopat, “ howl.” 

339 2 Passive Deponents. 


In these verbs the middle future is either exclusively used, or 
is at least the prevailing form. And the same remark applies 
to the deponents of the third class, except that paua: has always 
épacOncopa, and drareyouar has both d:arexOnoopar and dia- 
rEFopas. 


avricopas and emrtpéAomat and éripereopuat, 
évavricopat, “ am opposed.” “take care.” 

atrovocopat, “ despair.” ériatapat, ‘ understand.” 
aTropéomat, “am in difficulty.” evOvpéouat, ‘am cheerful.” 
Bovropat, ‘ desire.” evAaBéomas, “am careful.” 
Séouat, ‘ want, pray.” evTropéopat, ‘enjoy abundance.” 
dépxopat, “see.” xpévapat, ‘am hanging.” 
Svavoéopas, “ think.” otomat, ‘ think.” | 

Suvapas, “am able.” mpoOuyzeouat, “am heartily dis- 
Sucapecréopat, ‘am displeased.” posed.” 

évOvupéopan, “ reflect.” oéBopat, “ revere.” 

évvoéopat, “ take thought.” viroToTréopat, “* conjecture.” 


340 3 Deponents with Passive and Middle Aorist. 


(a) The aor. pass. is the usual form. 


ayapat, ‘admire.’ dvaréyouas, ‘ converse.” 
aidéopat, “respect.” Epapat, ‘ love.” 
aptAraopat, ‘“ contend.” veuecaopat, “am indignant.” 


apveopat, “ deny.” ptXoTipeopat, ‘am ambitious.” 
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(6) The aor. mid. is the usual form. 


apeiBopat, “ answer.” 
atroxpivopas, “ reply.” 


aTro\oyéopuat, ‘ make a defence.” 


79 
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Bpvyxaopat, ‘ roar 


Ootvaopas, “ feast.” 
Héhopat, “ blame.” 
pirodppoveowat, “treat kindly.” 


(c) Both aorists are used indifferently. 


avvifopa, “ encamp.” 
émrivocomat, ** purpose.” 
ipeipouat, ‘ desire.” 
Aodopéopat, “ abuse.” 
clopuat, “ think.” 


évouat, “reproach.” 

opéyouas, “strive.” 

Tetpaopat, “attempt.” 
mpovocopat, “ have forethought.” 


341 4 Deponents used only in the Present and Imperfect. 


afomat, ‘am astonished.” 

alvupat, “ take.” 

axovatopat, “ hear.”’ 

avapptyaopat, “ clamber.” 

avropat, * meet.” 

atroxpattranivopyat, “sleep off a 
debauch.”’ 

apvupas, ‘ receive.” 

Bpépopat, “roar.” 

BpevOvopar (-vvopar), “ bear my- 
self proudly.” 

Sacpovifopat, “am possessed.” 

ei(Avomraopnat, “ wriggle, crawl.” 

ErdSopuas, “ desire.” 

éurratopuat, “ pay attention.” 

épémrropat, “ feed on.” 

evyeTaopat, ‘‘ pray.” 

jpat, “sit.” 

Opéopat, “cry.” 

ivdarXopat, “ appear.” 

Koveratomat, “drink hemlock.” 


ANalopas (-vyat), “ take.” 
MAaiouat, “ desire.” 
papvapat, “ contend.” 
pédouat, “take thought.” 
HuUpopat, “ bewail.” 

peepat, ‘ desire.”’ 
vepeoiCouat, ‘ become wroth.” 
yiccopat, “ go.” 

dopa, ‘‘ have a care for.” 
omrivopat, “take thought.” 
dpyvatopat, “keep a revel.” 
dooopat, “ conjecture.” 
qmévopat, * labour.” 
mAlocopat, “step out.” 
owwopat, ‘ hurt.” 

oxvfopat, “am enraged.” 
covpuat, “rush.” 

orevtat, ‘he is resolved.” 
Tpoéopat, ‘ tremble.” 
déBSopuat, “am scared.” 
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(B) Anomalous Use of particular Tenses. 
(1) Anomalous use of the Future. 


342 The following are examples of the passive use of the 
so-called future middle: 


apEouat, “shall be ruled.” 

avwcopat, “shall be taken.” 

aviacopat, “shall be grieved.” 
dénrA@copat, “shall be shown.” 

€acopat, ‘shall be suffered.” 

Kanovmas for xadécopuat, “ shall be called.” 


(also xexAnoouat, but KAnOncozat is of rare occurrence in Attic 


Greek). 
NéEopat, “shall be spoken of.” 


puLoncopat, oTvynoouat, “ shall be hated.” 
overdtodmat, “shall be reproached.” 
tinoopat, ‘shall be honoured.”’ 


343 Sometimes the paulo-post future is used without any 
distinction of meaning for the passive future; thus we have BeBaAx- 
TOUAL, KEKANTOMAL, ELYnoopaL, In the same sense as BAnOncopmas, 
KAnOnoopat, pynoOrcopat. 


344 Some active verbs always employ the middle form of 
the future in an active signification. The following is a list of 


these verbs: 
ado, “sing,” aoopat. 
axove, “hear,” axovoopat. 
apaptave, “err,” auapTycopat. 
atravtaw, “ go to meet,” -rTHcopat. 
aTrodava, “enjoy,” -avcopat. 
Babito, “ walk,” Badsodpat. 
Baiva, “ go,” Bnoopar. 
Buda, “ live,” -wcopat. 
Boaw, “cry out,” -jcouat. 
yerao, “laugh,” generally yeAacopas, but also yeddiow. 
ynpacxe, “ grow old,” ynpacopas. 
yuyveona, “come to know,” yvwoomat. 
yputw, “ grunt,” ypvEouat, but also ypvEw. 
SapOave, “ slumber,” dapPncomat. 
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ddpackm, “run away,’ dpacopat. 

éofiw, “eat,” éSouar and gdayouat (Hellenistic: see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 327). 

Gavpato, “ wonder,” -acomat. 

Oéw, “run,” Oevoopar. 

O@npaw, “ hunt,” -acopat. 

OyncKe, ‘am dying,” Oavodpat. 

kapve, ‘am weary,” capodpuat. 

xeyave, “overtake,” xiy7copas. 

KXNaw, ‘ weep,” KrAavoopat. 

Krérrro, “steal,” xreyropar. 

Aayxaveo, “obtain by lot,’ AnFopaz. 

AapBavo, ‘ receive,” Ampopas. 

pavOava, “learn,” wabnoopar. 

oipwlw, ‘‘ bewail,”” otuwkopat. 

Suvups, “swear, ouovpat. 

macy, “suffer,” rrelcopat. 

give, “ drink,” miopat. 

mimeo, “fall,” arecotpas. 

mréw, “sail,” wrevcopar and -cou pas. 

podéw, “ gulp down,” -noopat. 

ovyaw, “ remain silent,” cvyjoopar. 

ouvraw, “hold my peace,” -7copat. 

oxeomra, mock,” oxanpouat. 

otrovodate, ‘am busy,” -acopat. 

tuyyave, “hit the mark,” revfopa. 

tpéyo, “run,” OpéFopwas and Spapodpar. 

tparyw, “nibble,” tpwfopar. 

devryw, ‘ flee,” hevEouas and -£ovdpat. 

POave, “am first,” POncopar. 

xalve or yaoKo, “yawn,” yavovpat. 

xopéw, “go,” ywpnoopat: but the active form also 

occurs in the compounds, as in rpooywpnow. Thucyd. 11. 80. 


345 The following employ both forms: 
aprratw, “seize,” -doowat and -dow. 
Svoxw, “ pursue,” -wfowat and -dfw. 
ératvéw, “ praise,” -écowat, but also -¢ow: likewise wapawéow. 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1181. 
Caw, “live,” Srcouar and tnow. 
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A@vyyavo, “touch,” O/Fouar and dike. 

xoratw, “ chastise,’ xoNacouat, KoAGMAL, aNd KoNaTW, KOAW. 
kwoxve, “utter wailings,” -vcozar and -vow. 

Aackw, “sound,” Aaxnoopas and -noo. 

vavotonew, “ navigate,” -noouat and -jow. 

arvew, ‘‘ breathe or blow,” avevow and mvevcopat, -codpac. 
moGéw, “long for,” -écouat and -éow. 

tixro, “ bring forth,” ré€ouas and téEw. 

dpovritw, “ cogitate,”’ -dcowar and -icw. 


(2) Anomalous uses of the Aorist and Perfect. 


346 The 2 aorist middle occasionally occurs in a passive 
sense ; for example, in some compounds of oyécOat, as xatacyécOat, 
cvoyopuevos. But it may be laid down that the 1 aorist middle is 
always confined to its proper middle or deponent signification. 
Thus, though wpafecOas might be passive, wrpafacOas must be 
middle. 


347 There is a by no means inconsiderable number of active 
verbs which use their*second perfect in a passive signification, and, 
perhaps on this account, the old grammars have erroneously 
classed this form of the perfect with the middle voice, supposing, 
for example, that zémro:6a means “I have persuaded myself.” 
Such are 


ayvupt, “* break,” perf. gaya, ‘‘am broken.” 
avotyw, “open,” .. avéwya, “stood open.” 
apapioxa, “ fasten,” ... a@papa, ‘am fixed.” 
dal, “light up a fire,’ ...  dedna, “blaze forth.” 
éyeipw, “ waken,” -.»  @ypnryopa, “am awakened.” 
édzrw, ‘give hope,” ... €odma, ‘‘ hope.” 
paivopat, “go mad,” .. péuenva, ‘am maddened.” 
dANupe, “ destroy,” ... OdmAa, “am undone.” 
dpvupt, “ excite,” ... Spwpa, “am excited.” 
mew, ‘‘ persuade,’ ... werowWa, ‘trust, or am per- 
suaded.” 
arrryvupe, ‘* fix,” we. «-wemnya, “stick fast.” 
mpacow, ‘do,’ ... qémparya, “have fared.” 
pyyvupms, “ break,” ... €pparya, “am burst open.” 
xo, “melt,” .. TéeTHKa, “am melted.” 


dalvw, “show,” ... qédnva, appear.” 
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Obs. There is no direct evidence to show whether this anomaly 
springs from the absorption of & passive ectasis, or from the cause sug- 
gested above, in the case of éornxa (316). Such phrases as eye: xadus, 
when the Romans said bene se habet, may indicate the possibility of a 
change of usage without a change of form, and the peculiar case of 7xw, 
“Iam come,” used as the perfect of goyoua:, but obviously derived, like 
kw (comp. npuépa, tu¢pa), from yxa the aor., or more probably from efxa, 
the perfect of fms, “I send,” and subsequently furnished with passive 
infexions in ixvéopat, txopyv, &c., shows that there was a good deal of 
caprice in these changes of application. In fact, as the perfect indicates 
the state consequent upon an action, its passive application in certain 
verbs springs rather from a habit of mind common to all nations than 
from any peculiarity in the Greek language. In almost all the cases, in 
which we find this transition in Greek, we find something similar in 
English, Compare, for example, the double use of éAavvw with the 
English, the clouds drive; and yxw from int, with the intransitive, J 
have shot across the river ; térevya, “I am here at this moment” (Herod. 
ut 14), with such phrases as, J have just made the mouth of the river ; and 
the intransitive yw with our auxiliary, J have gone, walked, &c. Con- 
versely, but for the same reason, some neuter verbs become active : thus, 
avépyonar, Lit. “I go up,” means “I recount” (Eurip. Heracl. 200; Pind. 
Ol. vin. 54). 


348 The same phenomenon is observable in the second aorist as 
well as in the perfect and pluperfect of certain verbs. Thus tornys, 
“I set up, or cause to stand,” Sve, “I put on,” dvw, “I produce,” 
make éornv, €ornxa, elornxew, ‘1 stand or stood;” uv, Sédvxa, 
“IT have gone or am gone into;" épuv, wépixa, “I am born or 
am by nature.” Also from oféwvum, “I extinguish,” oxédro, 
“I dry,” we have the intransitive second aorists éo@nv, “I was 
extinguished,” éoxAnv, “I was dried up.” The verbs apapioxw 
and dpyuyt, besides the intransitive perfects mentioned above, have 
the intransitive aorists 7papov, @popov, and we have also épei7ra, 
“T dash down,” #pizrov, “I fell.”” The intransitive Baivw, “I go,” 
has the transitive 1 aor. 8noa, “I caused to go,” and the intrans- 
itive 2 aor. Z8nv, “I went.” But this and other Greek verbs have 
duplicate forms for the transitive and intransitive meanings of the 
present; thus we have Baivw, “I go,” but BuBatw, “I cause to 
go; duvw, “I go in,” but dum, “I cause to go in;” édmivw, “IT 
hope,” but €Azra, “I cause to hope;” pedvw, “I get drunk,” but 
peOvoxw, “I intoxicate ;" aivw, “I drink,” but merioxw, “I give 
to drink ;” wA7@, “I am full,” but wiprAnye, “I fill;” &e. 


349 It is hardly correct to speak of such usages as olda, “I 
know,” from Fé, “to see;” déSopxa, “I see,” from dépxew, “I try 
18 
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to get sight of ;" méernpat, “I possess,” from e«rdyat, “I acquire,” 
&c. &c. as anomalies; for they spring from the primary significa- 
tion of the perfect tense, as denoting the state consequent on an 
act; and in this way péuvnpas, “I remember,” 1.e. “1 have been 
reminded,” is strictly analogous to the Latin memini. But there 
is a singular anomaly in the 1 aor. pass. €uvno@nv, which is used, 
like the 1 aor. mid. éuvncapny, in the sense “I mentioned,’ as 
Thucyd. 1. 10: dAAwy peyéBous wépt ev vedv Katadoyp ovK ép- 
vnoOn, “he has not made mention of the others in regard to their 
size in the catalogue of the ships ;”’ cf. Hom. J1. 11. 491: €¢ x) Movoas 
pyncaia® bcot v7rd “IAsov 7AGor, “ unless the Muses (goddesses of 
memory) were to remind me how many came to the siege of 
Troy ;” Dem. de Coron. 270, 7: atropa rod wpwrou prnoGai, “I am 
at a loss which to mention first ;”” Hypereides, Orat. Funebr. col. 4, 
1. 26: viv Sé wodev dpEwpar Aéyew 7 Tivos TrpwTov pynoba; “ but 
now whence shall I begin to speak, or of what shall I first make 
mention?” Jbid. col. 5, 1.14: adda aepi ras madetas avtav éme- 
pvnoOa; “shall I mention besides their education?” Pind. Ol. vit. 
60: pvacbévrs S¢ Zeds dw marw pérrcv Oéuev, “ Jupiter was pro- 
ceeding to cast lots again for him, when he mentioned it.”” This 
anomaly can only be explained from the opposition between the 
perfect as indicating a state, and the aorist as predicating a single 
act, which is discussed in the Syntax. And this case is not at any 
rate more remarkable than the usage of rpafeoOas as passive, but 
of wpatacOar as active (see on Pind. Pyth. 1v. 243). In Thucyd. 
v. 41, § 2: ov« éwvtwv Aaxcdatpoviov peuvicbas rept avis, it 
almost seems as if the perfect was used as the passive of the 
aorist, for the meaning must be, ‘the Lacedemonians not allowing 
mention to be made of it... We may perhaps compare with ¢uy7- 
cOnv the isolated use of yweoouat, “1 will celebrate,” in Pind. 
Ol. X111. 3: yvdcopua: tav drdBiav KépuvOov. 


350 Deponent middle verbs sometimes use a perfect of the 
passive form, with both an active and passive signification; the 
following are examples: elpyaopat, “I have done” and ‘I have 
been done,” from épyafopar, “I do;” the pass. tense is particularly 
emphatic in the phrase ds én’ éeFeipyacpévoss, “when things are 
throughly done and cannot be undone;” xexrnuévos means both 
‘* possessing”’ and “ possest,” and even xataxéypytat, which governs 
the dative, is used in a passive sense. Isocr. Panegyr. 74. So 
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also with regard to the passive aorists of such verbs: éxryOnv = éx- 
rnodyny, cipyacOny = cipyacaunv, &c. There are even irregula- 
ities in the use of the present tense: thus, wvovpeva is passive in 
Plat. Phed. 69. Perhaps the greatest difficulty which can arise 
from these anomalies of signification, is the employment of a 
middle form, which is strictly discriminated by common usage 
from the active, in a merely deponent or active sense. See especially 
the case of d:Sacxopas, which is discussed in the Syntax (below, 
434). 


(II) Anomalies of Form. 


351 Anomalies of form, or irregularities in the inflexions of 
verbs through their moods and tenses, arise either from the practice 
of making up the different tenses of verbs by forms derived from 
different but synonymous roots, as in the case of eiul (above, 321) ; 
or from the use of some strengthening affix in the present tense, 
which is neglected in the other tenses: such affixes are -0-, -ox-, 
-V-, -Vt-, -vn-, -vu-, -ta-, -t-. The explanation of these forms is 
given in the next part of the Grammar (below, 366). But it be- 
longs to the subject now before us to remark that the affixes -0y- 
(n) and -ox- are used to form tenses within the domain of a regular | 
verb. Thus we have seen (above, 291), that the former is used 
regularly to make the passive aorist, and that the latter is employed 
by the Ionic writers to construct a set of iterative tenses from the 
Imperfect and aorist tenses of the indicative mood (331, I, 1, (a)); 
e.g. imperf. «Aalecxor, “I continually bewailed,” of a continuous 
act continually repeated; aor. AaBeoxov, “I kept taking,” of a 
single act continually repeated. As the augment is always omit- 
ted, these tenses may be compared with the optative mood, to one 
usage of which (i.e. the iterative) they fully correspond. 


The following tables (from Kriiger’s Grammar) classify the ir- 
regularities found in the forms of anomalous verbs: 


352 I. Verbs in -w, with collateral forms in -ew or -eopat. 


Present, Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
adétw, “ ward off” [areEnow] [7rcEa] 
Middle areEncopat nreEaunv 
Béoonw, “ feed” Booxnow 
(€)OerXw, “ will” (€)OerAnow  7OérAnNoa nOéAnKa 
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; ’ Present. 
éppw, “take oneself off”’ 
eVdw, “sleep” 
Ero, “ boil” 
Passive 
Middle 
péres, “it ig a care” 
ped, ‘am going” 
pévo, ‘ remain’”’ 
venom, “ distribute” 
Passive 
df, “smell (of) . 
odeitho, “owe (ought)” 
tuto, ‘ beat” 
Passive 
xalpw, “rejoice” 


dy Bopas, “am vexed (at)”’ 


Bovropnat, “ will, choose” 
[Epopac], “ask” 
paxopat, “ fight” 
péropat, ‘care for’’ 
olopat, ‘ think” 

olyopat, ‘am gone’ 
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- Future. Aorist. 
éppnow nppnoa 
evdnow — 
éeyrnow nynoa 

mynOnv 

Epnoopat nrYrnoayny 
peAnoet éuéAnoev 
PEAAHTO éuéArAnoa 
pevo éwewva 
VEuLa évera 

| éveunOny 
otnow atnoa 

oherjow  wheirgnoa 
TUTPTNTO (€rutrov) 
TUTTHOOpmaAL eTVITHV 
Yatpnow éyapny 
ayGéa(Ona)- nxOécOnv 

ojat 

BovAncopat éBovrAnOnv 
épngopat = pouny 
paxodpa. éuayerduny 
PeAncopar éweAnOnv 
oincopat  @nOny 
olynoopat — 


Perfect. 


TippnKa 


? 
nynpat 


pepednnev 
? 

Menevnee 

VEVELNKA 

VEVve LN Was 

[85a08a] 

adelAnka 
? 


TETUpP {LAL 
Keyapnea 
(-ypat) 
? 


SeBovAnpas 
pELaxnpas 
Hepednpas 


[oxnpat] 


II. Verbs in -éw, with a collateral form in -w. 


yapeo, “ marry” 
Middle 

doxéw, “seem” 

pirréw, pitt, “ throw” 
Passive 

w0éw, “ thrust” 
Passive 


Middle 


yap eynya 
Yapovpat éynudayny 
d0fw édo£a 
Sapo EB 
eppih(O)nv 
@ow(wOnow) éwoa 
acOncopar éwcOnv 
Bo opat E€woapnv 


yeyapunna 
yeyapnpat 
dédoypat 
eppipa 
epptpapat 
(Ewxa) 

éwo pat 
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II. Verbs with -a-w, -v-opas appended to the simple root, 
io which are added some verbs ending in -va, -ivw, -avyw = -avva, 


“ALVOpat, ~Véopas, 
Present. 


apaprave, ‘miss, sin” dpapTycouat nuaprov 


Passive 


av&(av)w, “increase ”’ 
Passive 


Bractravo, “ bud”’ 
Sapbavw, “sleep” 
ouaBave, “slip” 


aicOavopat, “perceive” aicOncopa. yabdunv 


Future. 


Perfect. 


Aorist. 
T_apTn Ka 
apapTnOji- npaprnpar 
vat 
avéncw nuEnca nuEnka 
avkn(On)co- nue&nény nvEnpat 
pat - | 
Braornow éBractov (8)cBAacTnxa 
SapOncopar(?)éapBov Sedap0nxa 
oMaOnicw(?) wrtcBov — (wrAlcOnxa) 
joOnpat 


amrexOavopas, “become dmrexyPnoopat arnyOouny amrnyOnpat 


hated ”’ 
rive, “ pay” 

Passive 

Middle 


¢Oave, “come before ” 


daxve, ‘ bite” 
Passive 


xapve, “ become weary’ 


tépve, “cut” 
Passive 
Baivw, “ go” 
€Xavve, “ drive” 
Passive 
Middle 
coppaivopas, “smell” 
ixvéopas, “come” 


o 
TlaW 


POnoopar 


dnfopat 
bnxXPnoopat 


” Kapovpar 


TEULW 
TETLNOOMLAL 
Bnoopas 
€X@ 


osdpncopat wadpounv 


iEopat 


érisa, Tigas TéTLKG 


éric Onv TETIO PAL 
érica pny 
épbica  épOaxa 
EDOnv 
éSaxoy — ? 
edn Onv =: SeSryprar 
éxa ov KéKENKG. 
ErepLov TETLNKA 
érunOny = TET HAL 
éBnv BéBnxa 
nraoa éAndaxa 
nradnv .  eAnra pat 
nracaLny 
[dodpnyat] 
ixopny = yeas 


IV. Verbs with -avw, -avozat appended toa root shortened and 
strengthened by the insertion of v. 


AavGave, ‘am hid” 
Middle 

pavoave, “learn” 

hapPave, “ take” 


Anow 
Anoopat 
pabnoopat 
Ambopat 


éXabov rNéANGa 
érabounv réANopaL 
Euabov pewabnxa 
éXaBov elAnda 
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Present. Future. Aorist. 
Passive AnPOnocopa, éAnpOnv 
Middle éhaRounv 
Ouyyave, “ touch” OiEopas(-w)  EOeyov 
Aayyave, “receive by lot” AnEopas EXaxov 
Passive éAnYOnv 
tuyxavo, “hit a mark” rev£omae eTuyov 
muvOavopuat, “inquire” revoopas érrudopiny 


Perfect. 
elhnppae 


? 
etAnya 
elArpy pat 
TeTUYNKa 


TéTTUC [Lat 


V. Verbs with -oKw appended to the simple root. 


ynpa(ox)a, “ grow old” ynpaco- éynpaca =-yeynpaxa 
pat(-ow ?) 
nBa(cx)o, ‘grow up”  78yow nBnoa nBnKa 
apéoxw, “ please” apéow npeca (apypexa) 
evpioxe, “find” evpno@ eDpov eUpnxa 
Passive evpeOnaopar evpéOnv eVpnuas 
avanioxw, “spend ”’ avanwow avad\woa davadwKxa 
auntwoca ayn wxe 
Passive avadwOn-  avarwOnv avadwpas 
copat ayvnywOnvy avnrwpas 
auPricKxe, “miscarry’ (auSrdow) 7p Hp 
Ovnone, “ die” Bavoipat €Oavov TéOunKa 
iiaoKopat, ‘ propitiate"’ tkacopuat iNacapny 
Passive - trhacOny = (iNaopar) 
aXloxopa, “am taken” adwcopat éadrov éadoxa 
Twv hwKa 
VI. Verbs with -cx«w appended to the reduplicated root. 
BiBpooke, “eat” [Bpwoopa] [é8pwoa] PéBpoxa 
Passive (BpeaPjcopat) éBpabny BéBpwpar 
yuyvecka, “know ” yvecopat Eyvev Eyvoxa 
Passive yvocOnoopar eyvacOny eyvwopat 
TitpwoKe, “wound” tpdcew étpwoa ? 
Passive tpwOncopar érpabnv rérpwpac 
pivnoke, “putinmind” pyjce éuynoa 
Passive (=remember) pvncOjcouas éuvncOny § juéwvnac 
pepynoopas (349) 
Sidpacnm, “run away" Spacouar  edpav'* bé3paxa 
munpacKkw, * buy’ TéT paxa 
Passive mempdcoua. émpabny  mémpapas 


1 Only in compounds with dw6é, é§ and dd (as above, 323). 
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VII. Verbs with -vvzs appended to a consonantal root. 


Present. Future. 
ayvups, “ break ”’ aw 
Passive 
Sedevupt, “show ” SeiEw 
fevryvupn, “ bind” CevEw 
Passive 
Middle CevEopat 
poyvups, “mix” pig 
Passive py Onoopat 
olyvupt, oryw, “open” olfw 
Passive (= am open) 
opopyvupt, “ wipe off” 
Passive 
Middle GuopEopat 
anyvups, ‘fix, fasten” 
piywupe, “tear” bite 
Passive parynoopat 
Middle 
Suvupe, 4 ry Guodpat 
SdAvus, “destroy” dr@ 
Middle OAOUpLAL 


Aorist. Perfect. 

éaga éaya 
(ay) — [Larypas) 
éetEa déSerya 
éCevEa ? 

eCuryny eCevypas 
(ten) 

étevEaunv 

éwika (wéurya) 
euixOnv = pe yea 
éwuynv 

épéa, olfar Epya 

ey Onu Eprypae 
oixOnvat 

apopta ? 
w@popyOnv ? 
apopEayny 

éemnta méenmnya (347) 
Binka parva (847) 
ebony 

éppnEapny 

@Loo"a Op woKa, 
op0(c) Ojvat opwpoc bac 
@rAcoa ONWAEKE 
odopnv bdrwAa (347) 


VIII. Verbs with -vvis appended to a vowel root. 


audcévyypt, “ put on appre 
(clothes)”” 
Middle apdiecopat 
xopévvups, “satisfy” (xopéow) 
Passive 
oBevvupt, “extinguish” oBéow 
Passive oBeaOnoopat 
Intransitive oBncopat 
oropevyupe, “‘ strew, oTopa 


spread ”” 


nuciera — 
nepleo wat 

éxopeca ~=—s [Kexopnxa] 

éxopécOnv Kexopecpat 

éaBeoa 

éaBéoOnv eécBecpas 

éa Bnv éa Snxa 


éorépera —_ 
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Present. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
(Comp. orpwrvups) [eoropéc Onv] éotroperpat 
xepavyupt, ‘ mix” Kepacw(?) éxépdoa  xéxpaxa(?) 
Passive éxpabny KEXpapat 
ate see 
Middle éxepacapny 
Kpewavvupe, “hang” Kpeua éxpéuaoa ? 
(trans.) 
Passive éxpewacOnv (Kexpéuapuat) 
xpépapat, “hang” (in- xpepyjoopat | 
trans.) 
meravvupmt, “spread out, meracw, mete érétaca _—[mremréraxa] 
extend” 
Passive éretacOnv témTapat 
oxebavvupmt, “scatter”  oxedo éoxédaca 
Passive éoxedaaOnv éoxédacpat 
Covvupe, “ gird” Siow étwoa [Elona] 
Passive étwo pas 
Middle éfwoapny 
povvums, “strengthen” padcw ? 
Passive pocOncopa: eppwcOnv eEppopar 
otpovvut,  strew ” oTpwcw éotpwca 
Passive €oTpwOnv éoTpwpat 
Middle éoTpwcapny 
xpwvvupt, “colour” exypwoa ? 
Passive éexpacOnv Kéypwopas 


IX. Verbs with tenses derived from other roots. 


Borrowed 
Present. Root. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
aipéw, ‘‘take”’ éd- aipnow elov npnka 
aipeOnoopat npeOnv npnyas 
elrreiy, “say” €p- €p@ elvrov(-a)  elpnxa 
Passive pnOncopar éppnOnv _— elpnuat 
elpnoopar 
Epyouat, “go” érevO- edevcouar dAOov éAnrv0a 
écbiw, “eat” &5-, pay- edopat Edparyov €d7d0Ka 
Passive — (ndécOnv)  édndecpar 
eyo, “have” ox-,oxe- Ew, oxnow eoxov érynka 


Passive [eoyeOnv] eoyxnpat 
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Borrowed 
Present. Root. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
Middle eopat eoyouny éoynKxa 
— aynoopas 
Gpaw, “see” omr-, - crpopuar elSov éwpaxa 
Passive opOncopas wapOnv Ewpapar 
Gppar 
Middle . elOounv 
alive, drink’ re-, 1o- mriopat érriov TWETMOKA 
Passive qoOnoopat  éroOnv TeTopat 
tpéxo, “run” Spay- Spapoduar édpapov dedpaynka 
Passive -  Sedpaynobat 
pépw, “bear” évex-, ot- olow jveyKov. = évnvoxa 
Passive eb ica nex Onv évnvey was 
otc Onoopat 
Middle oloopas nveyKapnu 


§ XIV. List of Defective and Irregular Verbs. 


353 Roots are distinguished by capitals; poetical words by an 
asterisk. 


A. 


AA-, “I damage or stultify,” daca, contr. doa, aacOnv, aaca- 
pnv, of which the 3 sing. acaztz is used in an active sense, as i8 also 
the 3 sing. pres. middle aarac. Both a’s may be made long or 
short according to the exigencies of the metre. 

"Ayalouac* and ayapat, “I admire,” ayacopat, nyacOny and 
nyacapuny. 

"Ayetpw, “TIT collect,” another form of éye/pw, 3 pl. 2 aor. mid. 
ayépovro, 3 pl. plup. pass. aynyéparo, lengthened forms nyepeGor- 
Tat, nyepeDec Oat, aor. part. aypopevos, all with passive significations. 

"Ayvoéw, “I am ignorant,” epic ayvotéw*, fut. ayvoncopat, ac- 
cording to the grammarians (see Thom. M. 7), but ayvonow in 
Demosth. (885, 1; 1266, 19), who uses ayvonoopas as passive (310, 
7), 2 sing. aor. iterat. ayywoacxe (above, 331, I, 1, (a)). 

"Ay-vu-pt, “I break,” root FAT- (cf. pry-vu-pe), fut. a£w, aor. 
éafa, éaryny, 2 perf. aya with pass. signification. Instead of xar- 
afais, 2 sing. 1 aor. opt. act. we have cavaais = xaF Fagass. 

"Ayo, “I lead,” 2 aor. #yayov, perf. iva and aynoxa. 
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"Aciiw, “I sing,” contr. adw, imperf. jesdov, contr. 75ov, fut. 
acopat. 

*Acipa, “I raise,”’ contr. aipw: see aipéw. 

"Anut, “I blow,” takes no augment and retains the 7 in the 
dual and plural, and in the derived tenses, e.g. dual dyrov, inf. 
Gijvat, pass. pres. part. azjuevos, imperf. anro, but in the 3 pl. pr. 
act. devo (with irregular accent), part. ae’s. In Homer we have an 
aorist deca. 

Awéoua, “I reverence,” fut. aidéoopat, epic aldjocopat, aor. 
noecapnv, noecOnv. There are epic by-forms aidouat, imp. 
aidero. 

Aivéw, “TI praise,” fut. aivéow or aivécopat, perf. pass. Avnpas, 
1 aor. pass. nvéOnv. Hesiod, Op. et D. 683, has the Aolic by-form 
alvnjt. 

Aivupat, “I take,” exists only in the pres. and imperf., and the 
latter has no augment. 

Aipéw, “I take,” aipyow, 1 aor. pass. 7péOnv, 2 aor. act. (from 
root ‘EA-) efAov. In the middle, aipodua: signifies “I choose,” 
i.e. take for myself. Distinguish this from aipw, “I raise,” for 
deipw, 1 aor. act. decpa, 3 sing. subj. aépoy, 1 aor. mid. ypayny for 
detpauny, infin. 1 aor. act. apat, mid. dpac@at, plup. pass. dwpro. 

Aio-Ga-vopas, I perceive,” fut. atcOnoopuat, 2 aor. noOounv. 

"Alw, “TI hear,” only in the pres. and imperf., the latter unaug- 
mented. The Ionic prose writers have the compound ézraim with 
the irregular 3 per. pl. 1 aor. émrnicav. 

"AK-, “I point,” axaypévos*, “ pointed.” 

"Axayifo*, “I humble or afflict,” from ’AX-, aor. #xayor, fut. 
axaxnow, 1 aor. nxdynoa, perf. pass. axaynuat, axaxnpevos OF 
axnyéuevos, With irregular accent. 

"Awéopas “T heal,” fut. axéoouas, 1 aor. yxécOnv, with pass. 
signification. 

"Anovo, “TI hear,” fut. axovcoua:, 1 aor. sxovoa, perf. act. 
axnxoa, perf. pass. 7xovg pat. 

"AAaouat, “ I wander,” perf. with pres. signification aAdAnuas*. 

"ANb7-oxw, “I nourish,” from AAAE-, AAA-, fut. ardyoo. 

"Arelpo, “I anoint,” perf. dda, perf. pass. arnrAuupat, 
later jAeiupac, 1 aor. pass. yAetbOny, rarer form 7Aldnv. 

“AréEw*, “I ward off,” fut. ddeEjow and adéfouat, 1 aor. mid. 
aréfacGa, from AAEK-, AAK-, probably strengthened by &-; 


comp. av&w. 
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"AdMéopat*, “I avoid,” also adevouat, 1 aor. nrevayny, inf. aré- 
ac@as and adevacGa. Another form in Homer is aXcclym*. 

"Ardéw, “I grind,” later aA7Ow, fut. adréow, Attic ard, perf. pass. 
a@AXnrNeo pal. 

‘AA-loxopat, “I am taken,” fut. dAwoopat, 2 aor. ev or éaroov, 
“T was taken,” infin. adAavat, part. adovs, perf. éadwxa, HrwxKa, 
from “AAO-; comp. apfa-loxw. 

"AXtalvm*, “TI offend,” fut. aderjom, 2 aor. 7AcTov, part. perf. 
pass. adtT7{uevos, with deponent signification. 

“ArAopat, “I leap,” fut. adroduat, 1 aor. nrAaunp, aracbar. 
Hence in Homer dAco, adAto, ddpevos for jAago, 7AaTO, adapevos. 

"ArAdalvw*, “TI find, acquire,” 2 aor. 7Adpov. 

‘Apapt-avo, “I err,” fut. duaprycopat, perf. nuaprnea, pass. 
nuaptnas (as if there were also a form ‘AMAPTE-), 2 aor. juap- 
tov (in Homer u8porov); the fut. auaptryjow is Ionic. 

"AuBrlonw, “I make an abortion,” fut. auSradow, &c., 2 aor. 
iBrwv. 

"Aprraxionwo™, “T fail, miss,’ 2 aor. 77Aaxop, inf, auadaxely, 
fut. durrdaxynow. 

"Avaivopat, ‘I deny or refuse,” only pres. and imperf. and the 
aor. aynvayuny, inf. avyvacbat. 

"Avad-loxw, avaddo, “I take up and consume,” fut. avarocw, 
aor. avddwea, perf. act. avadwxa, perf. pass. avdAwpat, 1 aor. pass. 
avadwOnv, Comp. ddccxoyat, which contains the same root, al- 
though the quantity of the first syllable differs. 

Obs. As the second a in this verb is already long, it receives no 
augment in the old Attic writers, though avjAwoa appears to have been 
said in the language of common life. 

‘Avdayw, “I please,” from FAA- with double nasal, imperf. 
nvoayvov, éavdavoy and éqvbavev®, 2 aor. éadop, perf. &ada, fat. adjow. 

"Avnvobev*, “it stands oP, ’ as if derived from the root 'AN@- 
in av@os. 

"Avolyw and avovyvuus, “T-open,” fut. avolfw, 1 aor. avépka, 
perf. act. avépya, perf. pass. avémypat, 2 perf. avépya; less fre- 
quently moa, &c. 

"Avaya, averyéw, “I order,” imperf. avaryov, fut. avwfw, 1 aor. 
jvota, @ secondary verb from an old perf. dyvwya*, with a present 
meaning, pluperf. nvaryecv, Ionic nvaryea, imperat. dvwyO and averye. 

So Teydvw, yeyovém, “I speak aloud,” from the old perf. 
yeyova™, nxeo from elxa, &c. 
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"Arragiona*, “I deceive,” 2 aor. Hragov, inf. dmadeiv, subj. 
atragw, &c. The other tenses from dard. 

"ArrexOavopat, “T am hated,” fut. ameyOjoouat, perf. dri}yOn- 
peat, 2 aor. arnyOounv. 

‘Arrovpas*, “ having separated,” and dzrovpapevos*, “ being de- 
prived,”’ in a passive sense, 1 aor. part. from OTP-=ATP-=FAP-; 
which is also found in é7r-aup-ioxopat, “I derive advantage from,” 
fut. é7r-aup-noouat, aor. érnupov. Comp. also evp-icxw. 

We have from the same root the imperf. amnvpwr*, 1 aor, 
amrnupa*, part. amnupas, 1 aor. mid. darnupdunv. 

Apdopat, “I pray,” is regular, except the 2 aor. pass. inf. Gpn- 
pevar*® (Hom. Od. xxtt. 322). 

_ ‘Apéoxe, from "AP-, “T please,” fat. dpéow, aor. npeod, aor. 
pass. ypécOnv. 

From the same root in the sense, “I annex” or “ adapt’ (fut. 
dpow), 1 aor. jpca*, perf. pass. dpypeyas, 1 aor. pass. npOny, 2 perf. 
mpnpa, lonic 7jpapa, Doric dpapa, mostly intrans. “to fit, to be fast,” 
2 aor. 7papov. Homer has the participle apdpvia. From dpnpa 
came apapw and dpapicna. | 

Also in the sense, ‘I render favourable,’ fut. apéow*, dpéco- 
pat, a0r. Npeoa, mid. dpécacOar. 

"Apioraw, “I breakfast,” in colloquial Attic had nplorapev and 
npirravat as 1 pl. and inf. perf. (Athen. x. p. 423). 

_ “Apvuyas*, “T gain,” has only the pres. and imp. 

‘Apow, “I plough,” fut. dpdow, perf. pass. apnpopuac. 

‘Aprrafw, “I snatch,” has dpmdevos* in the later poets. 

Avfavo, aé€w*, ai€w, “I inerease,” fut. av&jow, 1 aor. nvEnca, 
perf. pass. nUEnuaz, aor. pass. qvEnOnv. 

‘Airéw*, “T cry out,” fut. déow, aor. tia. 

"Adaoow*, “TI touch,” 1 aor. npaca.. 

"AxOoua, “I am angry,” fat. ayGécouat and axGerOioopat, 
1 aor. nyéaOnv. ; | 

“Ao*, “T satisfy,” inf. devas, contr. for déuevar, fut. doo, aor. 
aca. We have datas (Hesiod, Scut. 101), for which it is proposed 
to read daz, “ he satisfies himself,” 


B. ; 
Baive, “I go,” from BA-, with affix wm and metathesis, fut. 


Brcopat, perf. BéBnxa, pl. BéBapev, BéBare, BeBaon, subj. BeBa, 
inf. BeBavan, part. BeBabs, -doa, 2 aor. £8nv, imperat. 8761, in com- 
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pounds a, as xaraBa, intrans.; fut. Byow, 1 aor. EBnoa, transit. 
The Ionic subjunctive is Béw. In Homer we find Belouat, “TI shall 
go." From the fut. joouas comes an epic imperf. é8ycduny. 

From the same root we have S:i8daw, Bnys, Bi8npe. 

Some compounds have a perfect and aorist passive; as mapaBe-~ 
Bacba, TrapaPabeis. 

Baddw, “I cast,’ fut. Bada, and in the Attic poets sometimes 
BadrAnow, 2 aor. E8arov, 2 aor. mid. €Bardounv, perf. BéBAnxa, &c. 
Epic forms are, 3 dual 2 aor. act. BAnrny, inf. Brnpevas, &Kec., as 
from BIBAHMI. 

BiBpwcxnw, BOP-, BPO-, Spams, “I eat” (fut. Bpwcomar), 
perf. 8: Bpwxa, part. BeBpaws, pass. BEe8pwpar, paulo-post fut. BeBpa- 
copat, 1 aor. é8pwOnv, 1 fut. BpwOncopas, 2 aor. E8pwv. Another 
form, Se8pe0w, occurs in Homer. 

Buow, “I live,” fut. Brdcouat, 1 aor. é8iwoa, 2 aor. éBiwv, as 
from Blwpt, whence Biwhs, Bignv, Biavar, Biovs. We have also 
BuopecOa, “we shall live,” in Hom. Hymn. Ap. 528, where Wolf 
reads BecuecGa. 

Bracravw, “I bud,” fut. Braornow, 2 aor. EB8dracrov, perf. 
BeBraornxa and éBAacrnxa, pluperf. éBeBracrncev. 

Boaw, “I shout,” fut. Boncouar, Ionic Bacopas, 1 aor. éBonca, 
éBwoa, 1 aor. pass. €BaicOnv, perf. BéBwpat. 

Béoxw, “I feed,” fut. Booxnow. 

BovdAopaz, “I am desirous,” fut. BovrAncopas, perf. pass. ReBov- 
Anat, 1 aor. EBovrAnOnv, nBovrnOnv, poetic 2 perf. BéBovra, as in 
arpoBéeBovara*. | 

Bpayeiy*, E8paxer, “it made a sudden noise”’ (clashed, shrieked, 
reared, rattled, &c.). 

BPOX-*, ‘to swallow up,” in the forms dva8pofeev, xata- 
Bpofeaev and avaBpoyer, part. 2 aor. pass. 

Bpvyo*, “I bite or gnash with the teeth,’ perf. part. Be- 
Bpvxes (Il. xu. 393), also BeSpvyev (Lb. xvit. 264), éBeBpirxer 
(Od. x11. 242) of the noise of the sea. 

Buvéw, “I stop up,” Bvew, EBvoa, éBvcOnv, BéBvopas. 

r. 

Tapéw, “I marry’,” from T'AM- or ‘AM-, “together,” Attic 
fut. yaud, mid. yauoupat, 1 aor. &ynua (in the New Testament 
éyapnoa), perf. yeyaunxa; 1 aor. éyaunOny is found in late writers. 

1 Active, to marry a wife (uxorem ducere) ; middle, fo marry a husband (nubere). 
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Teyove, see "Avaryw. 

Tévro*, ‘he took,” an epic form for é\ero = eiAerTo, see aipéw, 
and compare xévro for xéXeTon 

TevpeOa (Theocr. Jd. xtv. 51) is probably a mutilated form of 
the perf. pass. yeyeupeda. 

I'‘npa-oxw, “I grow old,” tenses supplied from ynpaw. The 
Attics, for ynpacas, said ynpavat, ynpas, as if from yypnyus. 

Tuyve-cxw, Attic, yiwooxw in writers not Attic, “I know,” 
from ['NO,, fut. yvoocopar, perf. &yvwxa, perf. pass. eyywopat, 1 aor. 
pass. éyrwoOnv. As from TIPNOMI, 2 aor. &yvwy, imperat. yvoe, 
opt. yvoiny (Attic yvenv), plur. yvoipev, yvotev, subj. yvo, infin. 
yve@vat, part. yvous. 

Tivoyat, or commonly Tvyvouat, “I come into being,’ root 
TA-=TEN- (107), fut. yevjoopa:, perf. mid. yéyova, perf. pass. 
yeyevnuat, 2 aor. éyevounv, 1 aor. éyervdpny, “1 begat” or “ brought 
forth.”” The form yelvoyas occurs in Ionic and Doric poets. 

Also with the usual evanescence of v (above, 107), perf. yéyaa, 
plural yéyapev, yeyaare, yeyaaot, infin, yeyavat, yeyapev, part. 
yeyaws, Attic yeyds. 

Two other presents formed from the perfects are yeynxw, yeyaw. 

Todw and Todopaz, “I bewail,”’ 2 aor. éyoov. 

T'pnyopéw, see éyelpw. 


A. 


AA-, “I teach,” 2 aor. &aov, 2 aor. pass. eSanv, opt. Saecnv, 
subj. daa, inf. Sanvar, part. daeis, fut. Sanocopas, perf. dedanxa, 
dé5aa, “I have learned,” part. Sedaws, “ having learned,” perf. 
pass. dedanpat. 

Hence, Ist, causative, duda-cxnw, “I teach,” Sa&m and dda- 
oxnow, dSedidaya; 2nd, dye (in a future sense), “I shall find,” 
(Hom. Z7. x111. 260), infin. de6aacOaz, “to search out”’ (Od. xvi.361). 

AA-, “I burn,” data, perf. dé5na, 2 aor. mid. subj. danrat 

Hence, dnios, “a ravager,” Snicw, “I lay waste.” 

AAI-, “T divide,” perf. pass. 3 pers. pl. Ionic SeSa/arar, with 
derivative forms, as from a dental verb, 1 aor. mid. éSaccapnp, 
perf. pass. (in Homer) dé5acraz; hence daivupt, “I give to eat,” 
fut. daicw, 1 aor. Savca, aor. part. pass. SarcOels. We have also 
a by-form daréopas, 1 aor. Satéacbar. 

Aaxvo, “I bite,” fut. dy€ouas, perf. Sé5nya, perf. pass. dé5rypat, 
1 aor. €d7nyOnv, 2 aor. eSaxov. 
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Adpynus, Sapaw*, “T subdue,” fut. dano*, perf. dédunxa, pres. 
pass. dSé5unpar, pluperf. ededunpnv, 3 pers. pl. in Homer dedunaro, 
2 aor. pass. éSapmp, part. dayels. Another form, daze, is regular. 
Comp. Séuw, which probably contains the same root. 

Aap@ave, “I sleep,” fut. SapOncouar, 2 aor. éapGov, in the 
poets édpafor, perf. SedapOnxa. 

Adaro*, “it appeared” (Hom. Od. vi. 242), also Sodacero as 
aor. with the subj. Soadcoeras instead of Soacanrat. The old gram- 
marians, who read S0aro for Séaro, derived this form from deaf, 
“T doubt,” and Apollonius Rhodius uses other forms in this per- 
sonal signification, as the opt. aor. dodaoas (111.955), and the indic. 
Soacaato (111. 770). 

AcdStoxopac* or Seidicoxopat, “I welcome,’ connected with 
Setevupse. 

Aclxvupt, Seixviw, “I show,’ root AEK-, “to hold out the 
hand,” fut. Se/Ew, 1 aor. édecEa, perf. pass. Sédevyyas, 1 aor. pass. 
éde(yOnv, &c., imperat. Secxvi for Sedevids. In the Ionic it is defw, 
éeEa, Kc. 

Aervéw, “I sup,” regular, with the exception of the epic 
forms SeSeiarvapev, SeSevrvavat. 

Aéuo, “I build,” 1 aor. édecua, perf. dé5unxa. 

Aépxopaz, “I see,” perf. Sé5opxa in the same signification as the 
present; aor. edpaxoy, edpaxny and édépyOnv as deponents. 

Aépa, “I flay,” Ionic and poetic deipw, Attic daipa, fut. depa, 
aor. édecpa, perf. pass. dédappac, aor. edapny. 

Aéyopuat, “T hold out my hand to take or receive,” Ionic décopan, 
syncopated aor. édexro, 5éyOas. Perf. pass. part. dedeypuévos and ded0- 
«nuevos, “ watching,” “ lurking.’ Same root as detx-vu-ys and dox-éw. 

Aéw, “I bind,” paulo-post fut. as simple fut. dedycouar. From 
an obsolete diénue we have 5:6 as 3 pers. sing. imp. (Hom. JI. x1. 
105), and d:déacx as 3 pers. pl. pres. (Xen. Anab. v. 8, § 24). 

Aéw, “I want,” used impersonally, Sez, fut. Sejoec; pass. 
deouat, ““I need,” “TI entreat,” fut. Senoopar. 

Al-, ‘I fear,” fut. Sefcopas, 1 aor. éSeca, 2 aor. exov, perf. 
bédorxa, Sédsa, plural dédipev, Sédite, Sediacs, imperat. 56:61. In 
Homer deidouxa, deldia, SeidsOt. Adnpe signifies “I pursue,” pass. 
“T flee.” 

Avspacxw generally used in composition, “I run,” fut. dpa- 
gouat, 1 aor. édpaca, perf. dé5paxa. We have also, but only in 
composition with ad, é« and 8:4, 2 aor. éSpav, Spa, Spainv, Spavar, 
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Spas, as from a verb in-yws. The root is SpaF-, Spam- or Spap-. 
Comp. Spazrérns and édpapyov, Spapeiv. 

Ai&nur*, “TI seek,” fut. dunoopas, aor. edufnodunv. The 2 sing. 
diteas, Si%eo seem to belong to a form d:fopan. 

Acxeiy*, “ to throw,” aor. indic. édzxov, is used only in this tense. 

Awxw, “I pursue,” fut. defo and dwouar, with lengthened 
form d:ex«ado. 

Aoxéw, “I seem,” fut. Soxnow*, perf. Sedoxnnxa*. Also fut. 
do£w, 1 aor. é5ofa, perf. pass. déboypat. The root is AEK-, as in 
Séyopas and detavupe. 

Apapeiv, see Sidpacnm and tpéxo. 

Avvapa, “I am able,” imperf. éSuvayny, Attic nduvapny, fut. 
Suvncopa, 1 aor. mid. eduvnoauny, 1 aor. pass. eduynOny (Attic 
nouynOnv), sometimes éCvvacOny, perf. pass. Sedvynwa. 

Avo, transitive, “I put on,’ dvvw, intransitive, 2 aor. éduy, 
“T went into,’ “ put on myself,” 5061, ddvaz, dvs, perf. dé5uxa, cf. 
éhuv, mépuxa. For év, 3 pers. sing. 2 aor., we find dvoxev. 
The 2 fut. d¢cw, 1 aor. éSuca, are active, with a distinct opposition 
to the middle (below, 432, 1, aa, 8). 

Awpéopat, “I present,” fut. dwpnoopat, aor. eSwpnoauny; but 
perf. dSedwpnuar is used also as pass., and this is the only use of 
edwpnOnv. 


K. 


“Ead6n*, “it clung,” a form referred to drra, and occurring 
only in Hom. Z7. x11. 543, xrv. 419. 

"Eyeipw, “I wake,” perf. éyyyepxa, éeynryepyas, aor. ryépOnv and 
nypounv. Also éyprryopa, “lamawake.” The root is ATEP-, “to 
gather” or “collect.” From this we have the secondary form 
YeNYopew. 

EA-, ‘‘I eat,” see écOia. 

"Eédbopar*, “I wish,” for éddouar. Similarly éeApas for efro, 
é€X roar for EAtropat, eépryw for eipyo. 

“Efopat, “I seat myself,” more frequently used in the com- 
pound xabefopuar, fut. eabedoipas, aor. éxadnunv. 

"E@-, “T am accustomed,” perf. etw0a, part. €wv in Homer. 

"E6é\w, “I wish,” also Oé\w, fut. eOeAnow, Oednow, perf. 
nOéEXnKa. 

EIA-, or more properly FIA-, “I see,” 2 aor. elSov (Homer 
idov), ié, tw, Worus, iSetv, Sav. These complete the tenses of 
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opaw, which has no future or aorist. Pres. mid. eSopaz, “I seem,” 
videor, 1 aor. eicapmv. The 2 aor. eiSounv has an active sense, 
“TY see with interest,” “I behold” or “gaze on; imperat. i500 
perispomenon (idov oxytone, ecce). 

The same root also signifies, “‘I know,” fut. Hom. eiéjow, Attic 
elcopat, 2 perf. olda, “I know,” pluperf. 7den: (Sev for oldapev; 
infin. evar, subj. éw, in Homer and Doric writers. 

The following table shows the different tenses of this verb 
which were in common use: 


Indicative. 
Sing. ol8a oic0a olde 
Perf. Plur. iopev' lore ioaoe 
Dual. ioTov lorov 
Sing. nde joeus and OEL 
Ep. 75ea, Attic 75) 7dec0a Attic 757 
Plur. 7deupev OELTE OETA) 
Pluperf. all HOTE noeoay 
joay 
Dual. moeLTov ot 
poet. a Horny 
Fat. eloopat and ednco. 
Imperative. 
Sing. tot ioTw 
Plur. tore iotwoay 
Dual. torov . lotov 
Subjunctive. 


eda evO7ns e157), K.T.D. 
(Ep, dé or eiSé with synizesis, IJ. x1v. 235). 


Optative. 
Sing. — eideinv eldeins eidein 
Plur. det del 
eu — Sclarse ig 
eldetpev edetey 
Dual. eldelnrov eldeuntny 


1 In the Ionic and epic writers we have (yuer, and ofSapyer, oldare, of8act also 
occur in Ionic and later writers. Ofauev is found in Antiph. 2, a, 3; ofare in 
Aristoph, Ack. 294 ; and olgas in Eurip. Alcest. 780, 
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Infinitive. Participle. 
eiSevas (Ep. and Ion. tevas and Sper) etdas (Ep. fem. idvia) 


The verb tons is found only in the Doric poets, and is a later 
variation. 


EIK-, ‘I resemble,” 2 perf. olxa, ouxa, pl. ovypev, plup. ée- 
xew; another Attic form is elxa, fut. cif. For eixaow the Attics 
said ciEacwy. 

EX\o*, ciAXw or etAXw, also eiréw, “I roll together,” aor. €roa, 
inf. €ioas or ééAcat, perf. pass. éeApat, 2 aor. pass. €adnv or éadnpy, 
8 pl. are, inf. arjvat or adjvat, also aAnpevat, 3 sing. plup. pass. 
€oAnto, according to which Pindar has the 3 sing. imp. act. éod«. 

Eiuaprat, see peipopat. 

Eipw*, “I say,” only epic; see under ‘EII-. 

Eipo, ‘I string together,” aor. elpa and épea, perf. pass. éepuag, 
plup. ééppnv. 

"ExéxXero*, see xéNopas, 

*"EXavvo, ‘I drive” (i.e. both veho and vehor), for éXa-we, root 
"EAA- (above, 144), fut. éXaow, Attic éda, 1 aor. 7Aaca, perf. éd7- 
Aaxa, perf. pass. €AjAapat, 1 aor. nAGOnD. 

"Eréyxo, “I confute,” perf. pass €dnAeypas. 

‘EXioow, “I wind,” perf. pass. etArywas, and in the unattic 
writers é€AnAvypas. 

“Edxo, “I drag,” forms 1 aor. and perf. as from éA«v-. 

"Exrr@, “I cause to hope,” €Azrouat, perf. gorma, “I hope.” 

‘EA-, “I take,” see aipéw. 

"EAT®-, “I come,” see épyopar. 

"Epéo, “I vomit,’ perf. éunuexa. 

"ENEK-, "ENEIK-, "ENEIK., “I bear,” see dépa. 

"Evirre*, “TI chide,’’ an Homeric word, has two forms of the 
2 aor. ivirratrov and évévizrov. 

“Evvupe*, “TI put on,” fut. gow, drow, Ercouat, 1 aor. éca, Exca, 
éooapmy, perf. pass elwas, pluperf. 2 pers. sing. ooo, 3 éaro, 3 pl. 
claro, aor. pass. éoOnpy (efatas and eiato are also from éfw). 

In prose, only audrévyupe occurs, fut. audrécouas and aydid 
(from audréow), 1 aor. judieca, perf. pass. nudiecuac. 

"ENOO-*, “T shake” (?), 2 perf. évnvo6e, “it lies upon.” (See 
Buttmann, Lezil. pp. 110, 133, Eng. Tr.). 
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’"Emriorapat, ‘I understand,” middle of édiornut, Ionic éri- 
ornut, imperf. nriorauny, fut. émrucrncopar, 1 aor. émiornOnp, 
Attic nrirrnOny. 

’EII-, or more properly FEII-, “I say,” évéra, évvérrw, 2 aor. 
elzroy, eimré, elm, ettrotut, eizrety, et7r@v, 1 aor. elzra, an Ionic form, 
whence the Attics said ezras (2 pers. sing. indic.), also edzrdra, 
€iratoyp, elrate, and sometimes elzroy or eizrdv, in the imperat. 

For éw the poets used éowrw, whence éviotra. 

Tenses supplied from ’EP- are fut. épéw (épéow) Ionic, épa 
Attic; perf. act. elpnxa, perf. pass. elpnuwat, 1 aor. pass. épp7Onv, 
Tonic €pf€6nv, fut. eipnoouar. The middle, in a causative sense, 
‘“‘T cause to speak,” is used to form tenses of épwraw, “I ask.” 
In this sense we have an aorist npouny, épod, Epwyat, épéoOat, and 
a fut. dpnoowar. From elpnuas are derived pia, pntwp, &e. 

’Exrauploxopa*, “I enjoy” or “derive advantage from,” in 
Theognis érravpiox, in Hesiod éravpéw. See above, azovpas. 

"Ezrepvov*, see PEN.-. 

*"Esriorapat, “I understand,” imper. éxrictaco and ériorw, im- 
perf. narvorauny, fut. ériotncopat, aor. nity Env. 

"Enritécoais*, see tevyo. 

"Enrdev*, érdeo, emdero, see TéAW. 

“Exro*, ‘I am employed about anything” (in Homer, and the 
compounds in Attic prose), imperf. elzrov, 2 aor. €ozrov, a3 in én- 
eo7roy, émiotrés, ETioTw, ériotrouu, emtotreiv, emiomay, fut. epérrw. 
Whence the middle 

“Ezropat, “I follow,” imperf. eizrounv, 2 aor. éorréuny, imperat. 
amréo, ovreio, fut. &fouar. Poets after Homer had also éovmpat, 
éotroiuny, éorréc Oar. 

*Erwyaro* (I1. x111. 340), see éyw. 

"Epaw, “I love” (in epic, &c. papas, 1 aor. npacaunv), 1 aor. 
npacOnyv, amavt, part. pass. épwpyevos, “ loved.” 

EPI-, or more properly FEPI’-, “I do,” fut. ép&@, 1 aor. ép£a, 
2 perf. géopya: other forms of the present are épdw and pew. Hence 
"Epyafopat, “TI labour at’’ (see 354). 

"Epyo, ‘I inclose,” “keep off,” in Homer and Herodotus; in 
the former frequently éépyw. Hence épyarat, épyarto, azép£ar, 
GTrepyLévos. 

In Attic writers elpyo, “I shut out,” eipyw, cipyvups (aspi- 
rated), ‘‘I shut in.”’ 

"Epdw, “I do,” see péEw. 
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’Epeida, “I lean against,” plup. pass. 3 sing. ypypeoro, 3 pl. 
épnpédaro, “ was fixed firm” or “rested.” 
 *Epeurw, “I dash down,” 2 aor. #peor, intr., but also in a pas- 
sive form, as appears from the participle épureis, perf. épypsra, intr., 
but also in a passive form, ¢pypizpat. 


Obs. These verbs, though almost contradictory in signification, are 
often confused by students, and sometimes even by lexicographers and 
commentators, as in Aristoph. £4. 627, 8, where, and in Pind. Pyth. rv. 
264, 267, the two verbs occur in immediate contrast. 

"EPIA-, “TI contend,” 1 fut. épvdjnow, 1 aor. mid. épidncacbac*, 
aia with pres. signification épnpicpar. Hence épitw and éprdaive. 
Eppa, “I go slowly” or “to my sorrow,” fut. éppyow, &c. 

"Epvyyavo, “I eructate,” also épevyouat, aor. jpuyov. 

’"Epv@aive, ‘I make red,"’ épev’'Om, fut. épevaw, épvOi,cw, pert. 
npvOnka. 

"Epvxe, “I draw back,” 2 aor. npuxaxor*. 

’Epva, “I draw,” has v short in flexion; pznpvw, though another 
form of the same word (117), has the v long. We have, however, 
cipicaro, prc8a, &e. 

The forms and meanings of ‘this word occasion some difficulty. 
(1) In the middle sense, “I draw to myself,” we have fut. épvoco- 
pat and épvopat, aor. pioauny, épvecapny, eipicayny, plup. 3 sing. 
elpito, 3 pl. eipvaro. (2) In the sense, “I deliver,” we have puopas, - 
fut. prcouat, aor. éppvcauny, but in epic poetry also picayny (IL. 
xv. 29). Other varieties occur, which explain themselves. 

"Epyopat (from "EPX-, "OPX-, connected with OPET-), “I 
make a straight line for myself,” “I go forward,” “I come,” is 
the most irregular verb in the Greek language. The imperf. npyc- 
pnv is never used by Attic writers (see Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 32). 
‘The complement of tenses is made up from ‘I-, which furnishes 
the imperf. 7euv or ja, and the fut. ete (322) ; from "EAT®@-, which 
furnishes the aor. 7AGov (Hom. 7AvOov), fut. Erevoopae (very rare in 
good Attic), perf. €AnAvOa (Hom. eirAndovOa); from ‘I-, which fur- 
nishes the perf. in the sense, “I am come,” gen. 7jxw, feo, ixavw, 
ixvéouas (above, 347, Obs.); in the sense, “I am gone,” olfxomaz, 
olywea, the past tenses of these verbs representing the pluperfect. 
The infin. pres. is gen. dévaz, and the partic. doy. 

"EoOlw, écOw, “I eat,” from "EA-, perf. act. oor sake: perf. pass. 
edndecpat, 2 perf. e3n8a, fut. éSouac: from DAT-, 2 aor. payor. 
The fut. dayowac is Hellenistic. 
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Evdo, xabevdo, “I sleep,” fut. evdnow, cafevdjnow, imperf. éxad- 
evdov, more rarely xaOnvdov and xabevdor. 

Evpicxo, “I find,” from ‘ETP-, fut. evpyjow, perf. act. evpnxa, 
perf. pass. evpnuas, 1 aor. evpéOnv, 2 aor. act. ebpov, mid. evpounp. 
Verbal adjective evperéos. See azroupas. 

"Exo, I have in my hand,” i.e. “I possess,’ or, perhaps primarily, 
“ T hold forth and give,” fut. &w, 2 aor. é&yov, imperat. oxés, subj. 
oXG, opt. cyolny, inf. cxetv, part. cyov, 2 aor. mid. éoyounr, cxoi, 
TXGpat, cyoiuny, cxécOat, cxopevos. Also fut. cyjow, mid. vx7- 
copa, perf. oyna, perf. pass, Eérynpuat, 1 aor. doyéPnv, fut. oye- 
Ojcona. Hence a new present cyé6w. From éyo are also formed 
ioyo =éy-oxwm and the compounds vicyouat, vrvoxvéopas, “1 
promise.” “Ayrréyw, “I clothe,” has a mid. dumyvéopar. The 
perfect dawya, in the Homeric cuvoywtate (Il. UU. 218), is a 
peculiar formation, and we have also éxwyxaro as the 3 pl. pluperf. 
from é7réyo. 

There are the following irregularities in the compounds of éya: 

(1) avéyopas makes imp. jveryounv, aor. nveryouny, infin. 
avac yer bar. 

(2) apréyw makes imp. aprretyov, fut. audéEw, aor. ypmriayxov, 
inf, dumioyeiv, and the middle auméyoua: or aumicyveopat makes 
imp. 7urevyouny, fut. dupéEopat, aor. nutrioyounr. 

| (3) dmioyvéopas or vrioxyouat has fut. varooxnaopat, aor. 
vrecycuny, imperf. virocyou, perf. vréoynpat. 

‘E-, “I place” or “set up,” 1 aor. eloa, mid. etoapny, perf. 
pass. jar, “TI sit,” derivative forms omar, ifw, q. v. 

"Expo, “I cook,” fut. &fjaw and &frjcoua, verbals épOos, 
Eyrntds, Eyrnreéos. Z 


Zaw, “Llive” (fw, &s, GH, above, 333, (5)), imperat. & and G7, 
imperf. {ov and éfyy, -ns, -n, fut. Spo and Syoopasr. The Attics 
use the aorist éBiwy, Bidvar, Brovs, and the perf. BeBiwxa. 

Zéw, “I boil,” fut. ow, verbal Seoros. 


H. 
‘Hyéopar, “I lead the way,” “I consider” (like the two mean- 


ings of duco), perf. with pres. signification 7 myneat, part. Ta aynpeva, 
“that which is usual” (Demosth. in Macart. p. 1072, 28), where 


Dindorf writes aynuéva. 
‘HA-, “I please,” see avdavo. 
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*Hyat, “I sit,” perf. pass. of “E-, “T set,’ pluperf. 3 pers. pl. 
éaro and elaro for #vTo, imperat, 7o0, infin. jo6ac, part. nuevos, 
not 7€évos, on account of the present signification. 

Compound xa0nyat, Kabnco, Kxaloipny, xabeopas, xabna Gas ; 
imperf. éxaOnpunv. See Wo. 

"Hyi, see dnl. 

"Huvo, “I sink,” is irregular only in the Homeric perfect 
vreuvnpiwe (Il, xxit. 491), which seems to present the Attic 
reduplication with a shortening of the first vowel. 


"Hveyxa, jveyxov, see pepo. 


@. 


@AF-*, “T am astonished’ or “ perplexed,” used only in the 
poets, 2 perf. réOn7ra, 2 aor. Eragfov. Hence rados, “ astonishment,” 
Oai-na = OaF-a-pa, Oaopas (only in the Doric poets and in the 
forms Gapeba, Gabe, Gacat, &c.), Jeaopat, &c. 

@aréOw*, “I bloom”’ or “flourish,” a poetic variety for @adAw, 
for which Homer uses @nAéw, and the later epic poets @aAréw, fut. 
Onrnow, perf. réOnra, part. reBarvia. 

@arrw, “I bury,” fut. Oayrw, perf. pass. réPappas, 1 aor. 
€OahOnv, 2 aor, éradny. 

@drw, see €Gdrw. 

@épouar*, “I warm myself,” only in the pres. and imperf., in 
the fut. Oépcopaz, aor. eBépnv, subj. Oepéw. 

Géw, “IT run,” fut. Pevoouar. See tpéyo. 

Ovyyavo, “I touch,” @IT-, fut. OiEw and OcEouas, 2 aor. €Ovyov. 

@vnckw, “I die,” from @AN-, fut. Oavodpar, 2 aor. EOavor, 
perf. 7éOynxa, plural réOvapev, -are, -dot, imperat. réOvabs, subj. 
TeOyvnxw, optat. reOvainy, inf. reOvavat, part. reOveds, reOvnws and 
teOveiws, From réOynxa comes a new verb teOvnxw, fut. reOvnto, 
reOvnEouat. 

pve, “ I break up,” 2 aor. pass. érpudny, fut. PpvpOnoopar. 

@pdcxw, “I leap,” from @OP-, fut. Gopodpas, 2 aor. opor, 
perf. réOopa. Another form is Oopyupar. 

@vw, “I sacrifice,” perf. réOvxa, 1 aor. pass. érvOnv. 


I. 


"ISpum, “I establish,” has, instead of its 1 aor. pass. ‘Spv@np, 
the Homeric by-form ‘pvvOnv. 
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"Ifw, xabifwo, “TI seat myself,” root ‘EA-, fut. ca6ca, aor. éxd- 
Oca and xafica, fut. middle cafitjcopar. We find also cabétouas 
as from éw, imperf. éxaGefounv, in the tragedians xabetounv used 
as an aor., fut. cabedodpuar. 

“Input, “I set a going,” root ‘I-; the following forms are in use: 

Active, pres. int, ins, &e. idow or leiow, lee for tes, id, einy, 
tévat, ieis; imperf. imy and fovy (in comp. ddiouy or ndlovr, 
also ndiew), 3 pl. ndlecav, fut. 7ow, 1 aor. Hxa, Ionic &xa, 
perf. elxa. The 1 aor. is used only in the sing. In the 
plural we have €uev, &re, éoav, or with the augment efyev, 
elre, elaay (adeiocav, &c.), as from 2 aor. #v. Also in the 
moods és, &, einv, elvas, eis. 

Passive and middle like riOnpi, i.e. veya, &c. Perf. pass. 
eluat, eloOar, eiuévos, 1 aor. middle yxauny, 2 aor. middle 
Eunv or efunv, 1 aor. pass. €Onv or efOnv. The 1 aor. middle 
is used only in the indic. In the moods we have od, dun», 
eiunv, EoOat, Ewevos, EOnti, 600, EOeiunv, éOjvat, éBels. 

From the perf. act. with an intransitive signification we have 

~ (above, 347, Obs.) 

‘Tevéopat, ‘“‘T come,” by the side of tw and ixavw, fut. Fopuas, 
2 aor. ixoumy, perf. (only in sg a apiypat. 

, Daoxopat, “I conciliate” or “ propitiate,” from (Adopar, fat. 
iAacopat, imperat. trnOe or tabs, pres. mid. fAapar*, 

“lrrrapat, see TréTopat, 

"Ionut, “I know,” in the sing. occurs only in the Doric icays 
and tocar for tonor. See FIA-. 


"Ioyw, see Exo. 


K, 


Kal-vv-ya:, root KA@-; the dental is also omitted (above, 
87) in xai-vds and «xa-Aés; perf. pass. xéxacua:, “I surpass,” 
also ‘I am distinguished by,” pl. perf. éxexacpmy, part. xexacpé- 
vos and Kxexadpévos. 

Kaiw, “I burn” (uro), Attic xaw, fut. xavow, 1 aor. Exavea, 
éxya, part. xéas, xecas, and in later writers xavoas, perf. pass. 
Kéxavpat, 1 aor. exavOny, 2 aor. éxanv, 1 aor. mid. éxecaunv*. 

Kanréw, “I call,” fut. cadéow, contr. caro, aor. exadreoa, perf. 
KEeKAnKa, aor. pass. exAnOnv, perf. pass. KéxAnwat, opt. KexANunND, 
xéxdno, fut. pass. KAnOncowat and KexrAnoopat, fut. mid. cadovpat. 
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Kapvo, “I grow weary, ’ fut. xapotpat, 2 aor. éxapov, perf. 
KEexpLnKa, part. Kexpmnas, KEKILNWS. 

Kavafais®, see aryvupt. 

Keiuar, “I lie down” (a syncopated perfect), imperat. «eto, 
subj. xéwpas, opt. xeoiuny (as from xéopat), inf. celoOas, part. xed- 
pevos, imperf. éxeiuny, fut. xetcopar. 

Kédopas*, “I order,” fut. ceryoopac™*, 2 aor. éxexrounv*™. 

Kevréw, ‘I goad,” is regular, except that we have the epic aor. 
xéevoat* for Kevrjcat. un 

Kepavvupt, “I mix,” fut. xepacw, contr. cepa, 1 aor. éxépaca, 
perf. pass. Kéxpamas and xexépacuat, 1 aor. éxpaOnv and éxepacOnv. 
Also xtpvaw, xlpyne. : 

Kepdalvo, “I gain,” fut. xepdavd, Ionic cepdavéw, 1 aor. exép- 
Sava; also in Ionic and later writers xepdycopas and éxépdnca. 

Kev6w, “I conceal,” has the epic aor. xéxvOov. 

Kndw, root KAA-, “T make anxious,” “I afflict,” “I bereave,”” 
Kndnow, aor. xéxadov, perf. xéxnda, fut. pass. Kexadjoopar. We 
should refer to this root the form xexadovro, which is generally 
connected with yaloua. The anxiety of the enemy when Qe. . 
warrior was about to shoot (Hom. Jl. tv. 497, xv. 574) was as 
natural as their retreating ; and as in one case the foeman is shot 
through the temple, in the other through the breast, the mention 
of retreat is rather out of place. The preposition too is vo, ! 
and not ava. 

Keyavw, “I overtake,” from KIX-, 2 aor. Excyov, futPxtynow, 
2 aor. exiyny, Kexeinn, Kix@, Kixjvat, xeyels. We have also the 
Attic present xvyyavo. 

Kiypnut, “I lend,” fut. prow, 1 aor. éypnoa. 

Krav, “I clang,” “ make a noise,” fat. <AayEw, perf. xéxAayya, 
2 perf. xéxArya, 2 aor. ExAayov. | 

Knralw, “I weep,” Attic «raw, fut. craunow, KAavow, KAav- 
copa and ic lal ate aart . 

Kira, “I break,” fut. Kraow, has an aor. partic. azroxXas 
(Anacr. fr. 16). 

Kaen, “I steal,” has the perf. céxAoga and the aor. éxAdmnp. 

Kiwo, oT cline» fut. eduved, aor. Exdiva, perf. xéxAlna, aor. 
pass. ecriOnv, also éxdivOnv, and rarely fut. catraxdwnoopas. 


Kyvo*, “T listen,” imperf. édvor, imperat. «A001, KrATTE and 
KEKAUVOL, KEKXNUTE. 


7 ee eed 
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Kopévyupt, “T satisfy,” fut. copéow, 1 aor. exdpeoa, perf. xexo- 
pnxa*, p. pass. xexopnyac*, Attic xexopeopat, 1 aor. pass. éxo- 
pecOnv. 

Kpafe, “I crow,” fut. cexpafopar, 2 aor. Expayov, perf. xéxpaya, 
imperat. pass. xéxpayOc, as if from a verb in -je. 

K pepdvvvps, “I suspend,” from KPEMA-, fut. xpepdow, contr. 
xpeno, 1 aor. éxpéwaca, 1 aor. pass. expepacOnv, middle xcpéuapat, 
“Thang,” like iorapat, fut. xpeurjoouat. Another form is «pypn 
ynyt, imperat. cpnuvn*, pass. xpnyvapat. 

Kpive, “I judge,” has xpwa, éxpiva, xéxpixa, expiOnv and éxply- 
O@nv*®. Comp. «rLvo. 

Krdopaz, “I acquire,” has xéernpas and éxrnpar, “I possess.” 

Kreivw, “I kill,” root KTA-, fut. erevd, 1 aor. &rewa, perf. 
éxtova, 1 aor. pass. éera@ny (in Homer only), 2 aor. éeravoy and 
also éerayv, inf. erayevat, part. eras; mid. (with passive signification) 
xracOat, KTapevos. 

Krifw, “I build,” has the part. pass. «ripevos*. 

Kvéw and xvfcxw or xuloxopat, “I conceive,” fut. cujow. The 
aor. éxuce signifies ‘‘ he fecundated,” and xvoapévn is intransitive 
like the usual active form. 

KvuAivdo and xvrAwdéo, “TI roll,” from «vr, fut. Kudice, 1 aor. 
éxuMoa, pass. exvricOnv. 

Kuvéw, “I kiss,” fut. ciow, aor. éxica. 

Kupéw, “I hit upon,” is regular, but has also the primary 
forms xvupopat, éxvpov, KUprw, Exupca. 

Kuoapévn, see xvéw. 


MA 

MMayyave, “T receive by lot,” from AAX-, fut. Anfouaz, perf. 
etAnrya, 2 aor. €Xayov. An old perf. was AéAoyya. Homer has 
Aerayeo, “I give by lot.” 

Aatopas and Aalupar*, “T take,” only.in the pres. and imperf. 

AapBavw, “I take,’ from AAB-, fut. Axpopuar, perf. eiAnda 
(Ionic XeAaBnea), pass. perf. efAnupat or AAnppat, 1 aor. EANPOny, 
2 aor. €\aBov. Ionic forms are Adprpouar, €AXaprpauny, AcAappat, 
eXappOny. 

AavOave, “IT am hidden,” root AA@-, mid. AavOavopa: and 
Ar Popa, “I forget,” from A70w, fut. Anow, perf. A€EAnopat, 2 aor. 
Exabov, édaOounv, mid. perf. XéAna. Homer has AcAdOw, “I 
cause to forget.” 
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Aacno*, ‘T speak aloud,” 2 aor. éAaxov, fut. Naxnoopuac, 1 aor. 
éXaknea, perf. NéAnxa (epic) or AéAaxa, with the signification of the 
present. 

Aaw*, “T wish” or “ will,” only in Doric poetry and in 2 sing. 
Ags, 3 sing. AH, 3 pl. Adve. 

Aéyw, “TI say,” fut. XeEw, perf. wanting, p. pass. AéAeypas, 
1 aor. €AéyOnv. But Aéyw, “I collect,” fut. rdEw, perf. efroya, 
p- pass. efrAeypat, 2 aor. édeynv. 

Aeitrw, “I leave,” perf. Aédoura, perf. pass. AéAecppat, aor. 
ércipOnv, rarely €AipOnv® (Callim. Hymn. in Cer. 94) or éAdrny 
(Dio Cass. XXXvVII. 43). | 

Aciyw and Atypdopuas, “T lick,” is regular with the exception 
of the participle Acrecypdres. 

Avratopar*, “TI desire” (connected with Aaw), perf. with pres. 
signification AeAinwas for AeACANpAL. 

Atprrave, by-form of Aer, used only in pres. and imperf. 

Aiccopar* and Ailrropas (fut. Aicopar), 1 aor. éAcooapny and 
ENT Opn. 

. Novo, “I wash,” from AOF-, fut. Xoéow, Novow, 1 aor. édXdeca, 
éd\cecoa, contr. €Xovca, Attic pres. Aovpas (from Adopar), imperf. 
plur. édouper. 

Ave, “T loose,” Avow, duo ; but €rAvOnv, A€ADuar. Homer 
has a 2 aor. pass. Avy, AvTO, AvvTo, and opt. AeAdTo. Pindar has 
imper. AVOe (Fragm. 55). 

Aw, see Aaw. 

M. 


Maivoyat, “I am mad,” pavodpat, éuavny, péunva, synony- 
mous with the present. But 1 aor. act. éunva means “I made 
mad” (Eurip. Jon, 520, Iph. A. 581, according to Hermann, Arist. 
Thesm. 561). 

Mav@ave, “I learn,” from MA®-, 2 aor. Euafov, fut. pabnoo- 
peat, Doric pabedpar, perf. weuaOnxa. 

Mapirrw*, “I seize,” perf. part. wepapiras, 2 aor. pépaprrop, opt. 
pepatrocey, inf. waréecv. 

Mayopas, “I fight,” fut. payérowar and (as from payéopat) 
paynoopat, Attic payotpat, 1 aor. éuayeocayny, and in Homer 
éuaxnoayny, perf. pass. pepaynpévos. 

Maiopa:, “I seek” or “desire,” root MA-=MEN- (above, 
107, cf. 160), perf. wéuaa, wepaact, péwova, penadds, also syncopated 
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pépapev, &c., pres. mid. wapac, imper. wweo, 1 fut. wacopas, 1 aor. éua- 
capunv: cf. daiw, SdcacGar, &c. The root MEN- appears in the 
present pévw, “I am fixed” or “remain,” with perf. peuévnxa. 
Also in pl-pvn-oKw. 7 

Me/popas*, “I obtain a share,” perf. &upopa, perf. pass. efpap- 
rat, ‘it is fated,” part. eiuappévos. 

Mado, “I am minded to do,” fut. weArAnow, imperf. euedrov 
and 7jseAXov. 

MéaAw, “I am an object of concern” (Hom. Od. 1x. 20), wéropas, 
‘TI lay to heart,” fut. werjow, peAnocomat, poetic form péuSropae, 
perf. mid. zéunra. The active is generally impersonal, as péAr« 
pot, “it concerns me,’ &c. The compound perapérer, “ it repents,”’ 
is always impersonal. 

~ Mevowaw*, “I think,” imp. pevolveov. 

Mévw, see palopat. 

Miaive, “I defile,” aor. éuinva or éuiava, pass. aor. éwdvOn 
with 3 pl. éuiavOer*. 

Mnxaopaz, “I bleat,” 2 aor. Euaxov, perf. wéunxa, part. peyn- 
Kus, weuncvia and pepaxvia. 

Méyvups, “I mix,” and pioyo* for piy-oxw from MITL-, fut. 
pikw, perf. pass. wéurypas, 1 aor. pass. euiyOny, 2 aor. éulyny. 

Mipyvnoxw, “I remind,” root MEN-=MA-, fut. act. pvjow, 
“T will remind,” mid. pyycouas, “I will remember,” perf. pass. 
pépyynpat, but 1 aor. éuyncOny and éuvncapny, “I made mention” 
(above, 349). 

MOA-, “TI come,” fut. poroduar, aor. Euorov, perf. uéuPrwxa*. 
The ordinary present is the inchoative BAwonw. 

Muxdopat, “I roar,” fut. puxnoopat, 2 aor. Euixoy, perf. wéuvea. 


N. 


Naceraw*, “I dwell,” part. vareraovea for vatercovca. 

Natw*, “I dwell,” 1 aor. &vacoa, “I made to dwell,” 1 aor. 
middle évaccapny, 1 aor. pass. evdcOnv. Cf, Salm and paiopas, 

Nagocao, “I stop up,” fut. vage, perf. pass. vévacpat. 

Necxéw, “I quarrel,”’ fut. vesnéow. 

Neiocopa:*, see véopat. 

Neyo, “I distribute,” fut. venue or vepnow, aor. vera, perf. vevé= 
HNKa, aor. pass. evenOnv and éveweOnv. There is a by-form veuédw. 

Néw occurs in four different senses : 

(1) New, “ I heap,” 1 aor. évnaa, perf. pass. vévnywas and vernopat. 
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(2) Neéw, “I spin,” conjugated regularly. Hence the deriva- 
tive vnOw. 

(3) Néw, “I swim,” fut. vevcodpuaz, 1 aor. évevoa, perf. vévevxa 
(e.g. Plat. Resp. 441 c; but amévevoa, Plat. Thewt. 165 a; azro- 
veveveapev, Arist. Fhet. 1. 1, § 11, must be referred to azrovevw). 
Hence yyy, fut. v»nEopar. 

(4) Neéouac* (used only in the poets), “I go,” “return ;’’ in 
Homer also vedwat. Hence the form vicgomas or velocomar, fut. 
vigopat. 

Nifw, “I wash,” tenses supplied from vimrrw. 

Nuotato, “I nod,” fut. vueracw and vvotakw. 

Nap, a by-form of véuw. 

e. 

Few, “IT cut with the edge,” root EEF- (found in £ios, cf. 
Bptw, Bpédos), fut. ow; also under the form kiea, Etcar. From 
this we have Evpw, Evpéw, Evpaw, “I shave,” mid. Evpopat, éEvpa- 
pny, pass. éEvpnpat. 

Elnpaivw, “I dry up,” fut. Enpava, aor. é&rpava, perf. pass. 
eEnpaypac. 

O. , 

"Otw, “I emit a smell,” from ’OA-, fut. dfjow, Ionic oféca, 
perf. d5wda, with sense of present. 

"OOowas [I have a care for,” imperf. cOcunv. Found in 
Homer (only in the Iliad) and in Apollonius Rhodius, always with 
ov. Rost and Palm’s Lez. in voc. ] 

Oltyw, see avol-yw. 

Oida, see above, under EJA- = FIA-. 

Oidaivw, oidavw, “I swell,” from odéw, fut. oidnow, perf. odnKa. 

Oloat and olwat, “I think,” imperf. pony and Cun: the 
other persons and moods are taken as from oléopat, fut. oinoomat, 
aor. @7Onv. Homer has olw, olw and o diopat. 

Oicw, “I carry.” Pind. Pyth. tv. 102, uses the infin. as a pre- 
sent, and we have frequently the imperat. olce, oicérw, olcere. The 
aor. av@cas occurs in Herod. 1.157; cf. also the compound oicogaryos. 

Oixopuat, “I am gone,” also otyvéw, fut. otynoopas, perf. 
@ynpat, olywxa and wynxa. See épyopat. 

"OnmcOaivo, omabave, “I slide” or “slip,” fut. cAccOjow, 2 aor. 
@ALoOov. 

"Orr, “TI destroy,” from OA-, with affix -yv- (above, 102), 
fut. oréow (Attic oA®), 1 aor. wAeca, perf. cAwAexa; mid. dAATpaL, 
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fut. cdovdpmat, perf. drw?.a, “I am undone,” 2 aor..@Acuny, 1 aor. 
pass. odécOnv. The participle cdcuevos, ovAouevos is used as an 
adjective signifying “fatal,” ‘‘ destructive.” 

"Opuvups, “I swear,” fut. cpovpas, 1 aor. epoca, wpcOny, perf. 
ouedpoxa, perf. pass. ouwpoopat, 3 pers. cuwpotra and ouwpocrat, 
1 aor. part. opobeis. 

‘Opoxraw*, “I call,” imperf. cucxAcor. 

"Opcpyvupt, “I wipe off,” from "OMOPT- or ’AMEPT-, fut. 
opopEw, 1 aor. wpop—a. 

"Ovivnt, “I benefit,” fut. ovyow, 1 aor. @ynca, pres. mid. 
cvivapat, aor. avnOnv, wynunv, and later wyaynv, imper. ovo, 
opt. ovaiynv. For the imperf. act. apédouy was used. 

"Ovopar*, ,““I reproach,” fut. ovocomar, aor. wvoccunyv and 
avocOnv, also avdapnv, 2 pl. otverOe (Hom. Jl. xxiv. 241), for 
which Buttmann prefers otvocde. 

"Ofvvw, “I sharpen,” perf. dEvy«a, perf. pass. ofuppas. 

"OII-, see opaw. 

‘Opaw, “I sxe,” imperf. éwpwy, perf. act. éwpaxa, perf. pass. 
éapayat. The other tenses are supplied from OII- and FIA-, fut. 
oypouat, perf. pass. oupat, oat, wrrat, inf. apOas, 1 aor. oPOnv, 
2 perf. d7rw7ra in the poets. See ETA-= FIA-. 

"Opéyopat, “I reach after,” aor. cpéxOnv and wpeEaunv. There 
is a strengthened form dpvyvaopuat. 

"Opvupe®, “I excite,” fut. fpcw, 1 aor. epoca, perf. pass. ope- 
peat, aor. wpounv, 3 sing. @pro, imperat. épco, inf. dpOar, part. 
oppévos, 2 perf. dpwpa, “I am risen,” and aor. wpopa, generally 
transitive. Hence a new present pass. dpwpopat, 2 aor. wpcunpy. 
Homer has dpaeo, as if from a present dpcopat. 

"‘Ocdpaivopas, “I smell,” fut. ooppycopmar, aor. waodpouny and 
wo dpapyny. 

Ovraw*, ovratw, “I wound,” 3 pers. 2 aor. ovra, perf. part. 
pass. ovrapevos for ovracpévos. 

"Odeinw, “I owe,” “ must,” fut. opecryow. The aor. dderov 
occurs only as the expression of a wish, «i@’ wdedov (Ionic ail’ 
Sperov). Homer also doubles the A, as wpedrov. 

"Oprmonavea, “I owe,” “am guilty of,” “incur,” 2 aor. opdeiv. 


Il. 


Tlai%w, “I sport,” fut. waiEopae and zravEotpat, but 1 aor. 
Emratoa, perf. wétrasxa, perf. pass. 7rématopas and trémravypat. 
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TIaAdw, ‘I shake,” 2 aor. pass. évradnv. In epic poetry we 
have duzremradwv*, 2 aor. act. part. from avamaddo, and zaAtTo as 
3 sing. 2 aor. pass. 

IlacacGac*, “‘to acquire,” perf. wérrapac, plup. meraynv. We 
must not confuse with this the forms derived from vraréopat. 

Tlacyo, “I suffer,” for ma6é-cxcw=7év6-cxw, fut. reicopac, 
2 aor. éafov, 2 perf. érovOa, part. fem. wemaOvia in Homer. 
Cf. orrévéw. 

Tlaracow, see wAnoow, which furnishes the passive. 

Tlatéopac*, “I eat,” érracapnv, wéwacpat; cf. daréopar, da- 
oac Gat. 

IIeiOw, “I persuade,” pass. “I believe’’ or “ obey,” to which 
signification also belong zretcopat, mémevcpat, But 2 perf. zé- 
mova signifies, “I trust.” So also the future w:@nc*, and the 
aor. part. wuOncas*. 

TleXalw, wéXaw, see wiAvnpe. 

TléA@* or réXopat, ‘I move round,” “I am ina certain place or 
employment” (cf. versor) ; a poetic word used also in Doric prose ; 
it has the pres. and 2 aor. 2 pers. érdeo, 3 pers. éAero, érdev (LI. 
xu. 11), and part. vreperrAopevos. Homer has also the strengthened 
form mwdéopac*. 

Ilerrapeiv*, ‘to show,” an isolated form in Pind. Pyth. u. 57. 

Iléocw, wertw, “I digest,” fut. répw, as if from réare, perf. 
pass. wéreupat, 1 aor. érépOny. 

IIET-. This root appears in three verbs with the cognate 
significations: (1) “I fall.” (2) ‘I spread out wings in falling.” 
(3) “I fly” or “remain suspended in the air.”"—(1) “I fall,” with 
reduplication wérrw, with y affixed wirvw, 2 aor. Doric é7ertop, in 
other dialects évrecov, fut. m. wecotpat, perf. wémrtwxa or wémrrna, 
part. vremrnws, jemrews Or TeTTWS. | 

(2) IITETA-, in Ileravyups, “I expand,” fut. weracw (Attic 
qetw), 1 aor. éméraca, perf. pass. meméracpat, Attic wérrapat, 
1 aor. évreraaOnpy. 

(3) eéropas, “I fly,” 2 aor. éwerounv, by sync. érropnp. 
Hence mid. @rrapat, fut. rrncopat, werncopat, 2 aor. érrny, ra, 
MrTainv, Trnvat, wras (mid. wrdoOat, wrdapevos). Tlérayac occurs, 
but not in Attic: also arordouat, woréouat and wwrdaopat; but 
greraomas in later writers. 3 

Tlépvov*, see PEN-. 
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IInyvupt, wyyvvw, “I fasten,” fut. an&o, 1 aor. ernéa, perf. 
pass. wrémyypat, 1 aor. érnyOnv, 2 aor. érrayny, perf. wémnya, “1 
am fixed.” 

Tlivvnt, pass. widvapyat, “I approach,” from qeddw*, reralo, 
fut. vreAaow, perf. pass. wémrAnwat, 1 aor. érAacOny or érhaOnv, 
3 plur. 2 aor. Avro, as if from mA. 

TléparAnpe, “I fill,” from TLAE- (776, “Tam full’’), imperat. 
mAnoo, opt. rAnunyv, fut. mAjow, 1 aor. érAnea, perf. rérdnxa, 
perf. pass. wémAnopat, 1 aor. pass. érA7cAnv. In compounds, if pu 
precedes tripaAnpt, the first ~ is dropt, as in eurimAnus; but we 
have éverripmaacay, &c. 

Tliuarpnut, “I burn,” “set on fire,” as fornu, fut apyca, 
1 aor. érpnoa, perf. act. wémpnxa, perf. pass. mémpnopat, 1 aor. 
émpnacOnv. In compounds, if « precedes the verb, the first w is 
dropt, as in éuariapayres; but it is resumed if the augment inter- 
venes, as in sich wil sabes 

IIivw, “TI drink,” fut. miopa (artovpae was later), 2 aor. éziov, 
imperat. aie (the Attics said mt6t). The other tenses are from IIO-, 
perf. mérwxa, pass. méroyat. Hence also muricxw, “I give to 
drink,” fut. vicw. 

Ilirpacra, “I ae. ” from Tepac, fut. mepacw, Attic wepa 
(repaw, “I pass over,’ makes epic), perf. act. men paKa, perf. 
pass. wémpapat, 1 aor. érpaOny, Attic fut. pass. vempacouar. For 
the middle forms, signifying ‘“‘I cause to be sold,” i.e. “I buy,” 
see mpiacOas and wvéopas. 

Iliarrw, “I fall,” see ILET- (1). 

TInéw, “I sail,” root ILAEF-, fut. wAevoopas and mrAevcovpat, 
1 aor. Aevoa, perf. wémdevxa, 2 aor. ErrAwv*. An Ilonic form is 
THAW. 

TlAjcow, “TI strike,” fut. wrAnEw, &e., 2 aor. éewAnynv, in com- 
pounds éAdynv, as xaterXaryny, “I was struck with terror,” 2 aor. 
with redupl. wéwAnyouv*. The Attic writers use 7atacow as the 
active of this verb. ) 

TIAvvo, “I wash,” 1 aor. pass. éwArvOny and érdvOnv. 

IIvéw, “I blow,” root IINEF-, fut. wvevoopas and rvevootpa*, 
1 aor. érvevoa, perf. act. wémvevxa, perf. pass. wémvipa*, “1 re- 
flect,” “am prudent.” Homer has a form mviw; aprrvve, “ recover 
thyself.” We have the same root in rwiocw, mivioxw, “1 make 
wise,” i.e. ‘“ inspire.” 
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IIviyw, “I stifle,” 2 aor. pass. émrviynv. 

Ilopety, Erropov, “I gave,” “I distributed,” whence rérpwrae, 
part. wrempwpévos, “it is fated: cf. weipopar. 

IIpiacOar (€mpiapnv, mplaco or mpiw, mpiwpat, mpiainny, 
a@ptapevos), used as the aor. of wréopar. 

IItapyvupat, ‘I sneeze,” aor. érrapop. 

IItncow, “I crouch,” from IIET-, “I fall,” 2 aor. dual cara- 
arnrny*, asif from catarrn, perf. mid. part. vemrnws*. The other 
tenses are regular, rrykw, érrnta, érTnya. 

TluvOavopas, “I learn by inquiry,” also wevOopuas, fut. revroo- 
pat, perf. wérucpat, 2 aor. érruGounv. 

P. 

‘Paive, “I sprinkle,” Ep. 2 plur. imper. pacoare*, perf. pass. 
éppacpat, 3 pl. éppadarac*. 

‘Péfw, Epdw, “I do,” fut. peEw, Ep—w, 1 aor. pass. pexyOeds, 
2 perf. éopya. 

‘Péw, “1 flow,” root PEF-, fut. percopas, 1 aor. &ppevoa, 2 aor. 
pass. éppunv, fut. pujcomas, perf. éppinxa, as from puéw. 

‘Pryvupt, prryviw, “I break,” “rend,” from FPAT-, pnoce, fut. 
pntw, 2 aor. pass. éppayny, 2 perf. éppwya, intransitive. 

“Peyéw, “I shudder,” 2 perf. with pres. signification éppvya*. 

‘Pitre and purréew, “I throw” and “I keep throwing” (jacio 
and jacto) ; in the pres. and imperf. both forms are in use, but all 
the other forms are from pirrw only. Thee is long; hence pire, 
pivac, aor. pass. éppipOny and ad For pimrracxoy see above, 
p. 246. 

‘Povvups, “I strengthen,” pwouat, “I am active,” fut. paca, 
perf. pass. éppwpyas, imp. Eppwao, “ farewell,” inf. é6p@c6as, 1 aor. 
éppwaOnv. 

> 

Zadw*, “I save,” occurs only as caw, but caois, cat, caovat, 
imperat. caod. We generally find the secondary form cwlw, fut. cwo, 
1 aor. éowoa, perf. cécwxa, pass. céowopat and cécwpat, 1 aor. 
éoadOnv; sometimes resolved in Homer, as in the fut. cawow, &ce. 

LPévvupt, “1 extinguish,” fut. aPéow, perf. pass. éoSecpat, 
2 aor. éoBny, inf. o Rivas, perf. €oS8nx«a in an intransitive sense, 
“T am extinguished.” 

Yevw*, “I shake” or “drive,” from SEF- (whence also cetw, 
gow, swWw, cvw), 1 aor. ésoeva, mid, écevauny, perf. pass. éootpat, 
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“T rush,” plup. ésovpny, 1 aor. éoovOnv or éovOnv (Eurip. Hel. 
1302). From cow come the 3 pres. imperat. mid. covc@w, 2 pl. 
cgovoGec, and the 3 pres. ind. gotta, pl. covvtrar. There is a 
Laconic form azéogova, “he is gone” (Xen. Hell. 1. 1, § 23). 

Lxedavvupt, ‘I disperse,” fut. oxedacw, Attic oxeda, perf. pass. 
éoxédacpat. Another form is oxidynut, oxidvapat; also xedaw*, 
xedalw™ and Kidynur*. : , 

axéedrw, “I dry up,” transitive, fut. oxedd, mid. oxedovdpat, 
fut. oxad@ or oxadnow, 1 aor. éeaxnda, perf. écxAnKa, part. 
éoxrAnws, “being dried up,” 2 aor. éoxAnv, “I was dried up,” 
fut. mid. cxAncopat. 

Lxémrropat, “I consider,’ generally in Attic takes its pres. and 
imperf. from oxor7réw, but fut. cxeyroyar, aor. éoxeyrayny, perf. pass. 
EoKenpat. 

Lpyaw, cpnyo, ‘I smear,” fut. cujcw, from cpaw, Ionic cpéw; 
1 aor. pass. dopnyOnv. Lpryw is not Attic in the present. 

Lzrévde, “I pour out,” “I draw forth,” root SIA@-=IIEN®-, 
fut. c7etow, perf. pass. €orrercpat. Cf. remrovOa, meicopat. 

Lrepéw and arepioxw, “I deprive,” in pass. orépopat, aor. 
éorépny, part. orepels. 

Lropevvupt, oropvupt, “1 strew” or “lay down,” and orpwv- 
vupt, fut. cropécw and otpwow, 1 aor. éaropeca or éotpwaa, perf. 
“pass. éotpwpat, aor. pass. eatopécOnv. 

Lruyéw*, “I abominate,” 2 aor. géotvyov. But 1 aor. éorvfa, 
“T cause to shudder.” 

Xddbw, “I slaughter,” 2 aor. pass. éopaynv. 

Zwlw, sce Tadw. 


’ 


T. 


TAA-=TAA-, “I bear,” “dare,” fut. m. tAjcopat, 1 aor. in 
Homer érddacaa, perf. rérAnca, pl. rérAapev, part. TerAnws in the 
poets; 2 aor. érAny, TAAOL, TAO, TAainv, TAHvat, tAas (in Homer 
rétrAabs, TeTAGInV, TeTrAVAL). 

TA-, ‘I stretch out the hand to,” imperat. +7. Hence 2 perf. 
réraya and a new pres. terayw. From this verb teivw borrows 
its perfects rérdxa and rérapar. Cf. PEN- yeyaa, MEN- pépaa ; 
and see above (107). 

Tapaoco, “I disturb,” has the by-form Oparrw (chiefly in 
Attic poetry), and the epic perfect rerpnxa*. 

Téuve, “I cut,” fut. rend, Ionic rapéw, 2 aor. érepyov, rarely 

20 
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érapov in Attic, 2 aor. mid. éreuzouny, more frequently érazouny, 
perf. rérunea, perf. pass. rérTunpae. 

Tépmrw, “I delight,” has the pass. aor. érappOnv, érapmrnr, 
besides the regular éréppOnv, and in the epic the 1 pl. subj. tpa- 
qretopev*®, 

Tepoaivw*, “I dry,” has 2 aor. pass. repojva, and 1 aor. act. 
érepaa. 

Térpov*, “I found,” has the subj. rérua, &c. 

Tevyw, “I make” or “construct,” is regular, revfw, erevfa, 
réruypat, ervxOnv. But although we have rerevyaraz, “they are 
made,”’ the active form térevya is also used in a passive sense 
(above, 347, Obs.). Hence we have the secondary verb tuyyave, 
“I hit the mark,” “TI light upon,” “I am successful in obtaining” 
or “I happen on a place or person,” “I am somewhere just at a 
particular time:” fut. revEopar, aor. Ervyov (epic étvynaa), fut. 
tervynxa, In Pindar técoas is an aor. synonymous with tuyxety : 
cf. ro£ov, which contains the same root. 

The form tervcxouac unites the meanings of revyw and tuy- 
yavw; for tiurvaxecOai ru is “to make ready something,” but 
tiTvaKxecOal Tivos, “to aim at something.” 

Tixro, “I bring forth,” fut. réfw, réEopas, 2 aor. Erexov, perf. 
TéTOKG. 

Twa, “I pay,” “expiate,” fut. tow, perf. rétvxa, perf. pass. Té- 
Tigpat, mid. Tivopuas, “to punish :” tive Ionic, rive Attic. 

TOP.-, “TI pierce,” found only in the aor. éropov, ropetv. Hence 
(1) Terpaw, “I bore,” Attic terpaivw, fut. rerpavéw, Ionic 1 aor. 
éerétpnva, also érpnaa, 1 aor. pass. éretpavOnv, perf. pass. TéTpnuas. 
(2) Tetpdonw, “I wound,” from fut. tpwow, perf. pass. rérpwpas, 
1 aor. érpwOny, fut. pass. tpwOjcopasr and tpwoopat, 

Toocar*, see revyw. 

Tynyo*, “I cut,” 1 aor. érunka, 2 aor. Etuayov, intransitive 
2 aor., part. pass. Ty7yels, these two in compounds. See réuva. 

Tpérw, “I turn,” perf. rérpada, perf. pass. rérpappar. 

Tpépw, “I nourish,” fut. @péyrw, perf. act. rétpoda, perf. pass. 
TéOpappat, 1 aor. €OpépOnv, 2 aor. erpadnv. The 2 aor. érpadoy 
has in Homer a passive sense, as érpader, “ he was bred.” 


Obs. The forms rérpoda and rérpada are interchanged in this verb 
and tpérw, but it seems that the o belongs to rpé¢u, and the a to rpéru. 


Tpéxo, “I run,” fut. OpéFouar, 1 aor. eOpefa rare. More com- 


IE 
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monly from APAM., fut. Spapotpar, 2 aor. édpapor, perf. act. de- 
Spapnxa, pass. SeSpaynpat, perf. m. dé5popa. 

Tpwye, “I nibble” or “eat with the front teeth,” fut. tpdfo- 
peat, 2 aor. Erpayov. 

Tuyxyave, see revyo. 

Tumrw, “I strike,” fut. trurrtjcw, perf. tervartnpat, but also 
regular. 


T. 
‘Todaivw, “I weave,” aor. tpnva, perf. dpayxa, perf. pass. 


vpacpat. 

“TrrepunpuKe®, see nuvo. 

‘Trrvoxvéopat, “I promise,” from tvarloyouat, fut. vrooynoopmas, 
perf. viréoynpat, 1 aor. virecyéOnv, imperat. virocyéOntt, 2 aor. 
vrecxyounv. See eyo. 


®, 


@AT-, “T eat,” has only the fut. payoxat (which is Hellenis- 
tic), and 2 aor. épayov. The other tenses are formed from écOlw 
and ’EA-, 

Paivw, “I show,” aor. épnva; intransitive éfavOnv, ehavny, 
davotpat, pavncopat, réhacpat, wédnva, ‘1 am manifest’’ (above, 
347). 

PeidSopat, “I spare,” fut. deicopar, perf. wéperopac, epic aor. 
aepidouny®, 

®EN-, “I kill,” has aor. érepvoy, and perf. pass. mrépapat, 
3 sing. wéparat, 3 pl. wédavras, inf. wepacOa, fut. repjocopas. 
Cf. MEN-, &c., and see above (107). 

@épw, “I bear,” root PEP-, only in the pres. and imperf.; 
the other tenses are supplied from OI- = FET’- (comp. “ weigh,” &c.), 
"ENEK-, *ETK-, Ionic éeveixw, fut. ofow, ofcopas (also as a pres. 
inf, olcey, imperat. ole), aor. Aveyxa and jveyxoy (Ionic jvexa), 
perf. act. évjvoya, pass, évnveypas (Ionic évnverypat), 1 aor. nvéyOnv 
(Ionic nvetyOnv), fut. pass. eveyOjnooua: and oicPncona. The 
derivative gopéw is conjugated regularly, but there is an epic 
infin. dopjvat. 

Pevya, “I flee,” fut. devEopar and pevEodpat, perf. wépevya, 
2 aor. épuyor, perf. pass. vrépuypat. 

@nul, “I say,” root PA-, like fornus; but the imperfect env 
is generally an aorist like elzrov, the frequentative dacxw, Epacxov 

20—2 
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being used to express the continuous act of speaking. In conver- 
sations we find the shorter form 7u/, as in @ ni, mat, tat, “ boy! 
boy! I say ;” 7v & eye, “said I;” 7 8 és, “said he,” and in epic 


writers 7, “‘ he said.” 


@0avw, “ I come before,” “ anticipate,” from ¢0aw, fut. pace, 
1 aor. éfaca, perf. act. @pOaxa. Also fut. bOncopuas, 2 aor. EfOnv, 
GO0, POainv, POjvat, POas, 2 aor. mid. part. POapevos. 

D6iw, “I destroy,” trans., and ¢@ivw, “I fall” or ‘ waste 
away,” which takes its tenses from the middle voice of $0, fut. 
POicopat, pass. bOinat (3 pl. &pOuwrac), part. POiwevos’. Hence 
POwéw and POwiOw. 

Dpatwo, “I say,” 2 aor. epic wéppadorv* or éréppadov*, The 
mid. and pass. signify “to remark,” and the middle also means 
‘to consider.” : 

Ppéw*, “I carry quickly,” from dopéw, occurs only in compo- 
sition, exppeiv, eloppelv, Siadpetv, imperat. elodpes, as if from a 
verb in -pe. 

@utavar (= duyeiv, Hesych. as from Putt), “to flee,” 2 perf. 
part. weputas* (Hom. Jl. xxi. 6, &c.). The grammarians also 
give a form ¢ufaw, whence part. aor. pass. putnOévtes, Nic. Ther. 
825. 

_ -Pvdracoo, “I watch,” is regular, but in Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 
538, we have the imper. 2 aor. mpopvAayGe. 

vo, “TI bring forth,” fut. dvow and dicopuai, perf. répuxa, 
wépua*, 2 aor. épuv, ‘I am by nature” (above, 323). "E¢uny is 
a later form. 
| | Xx. 

Xalopar, see xndw. 

Xaipw, “I rejoice,” fut. yarpnow, in later writers yapnoopzat, 
2 aor. éyapny, perf. act. xeyapnxa, pass. Keyapnuat and xéyappat. 
In epic, 2 aor. xexapounv, 1 fut. xeyapyow, and 1 aor. mid. 
€ynpapny. 

Xavéavo, “TI grasp” or “contain” (as a vessel), 2 aor. éyadSor, 
perf. xéyavéa, fut. yeioouar. Cf. orévda, 

Xéw, “I pour,” fut. yevow, Attic yéw, 1 aor. éxeua, Exyevoa, 
Attic éyea, perf. act. xéytxa, pass. xéytpat, 1 aor. eyiOnv. 

: - Xpauopeiv*, “to help,” indic. 2 aor. éyparopor, fut. yparouynoo, 
1 aor. éypaiopnoa, 


? In Hom. Od, v. 110, 133, Vl. 251, we should read &66:0en for Ep4:Oov. 
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Xpaw has five different formations and meanings: 

(1) Xpaw, “I deliver an oracle,” infin. ypqv, aor. pass. éypn- 
aOnv, perf. néypnopat. 

(2) Keypnus, “T lend,” fut. ypnow, mid. «iypapat, “I borrow,” 
fut. ypyjcopuas, aor. éypnoapnv. 

(3) Xpdopar, “I use,” is regular; but «éypnuas in epic Greek 
means “I stood in need.” 

(4) Xp, “it is necessary,’ oportet (impers.), opt. Xpein, subj. 
xpi, inf. ypyjvat, xpi, imperf. éypyv, more frequently ypyy, part. 
xpéwv, Attic for ypaor, fut. XPITet. 

(5) "Amdypn, “it is enough,” 3 pl. heals inf, amroypiy, 
part. amroypav, -doa, -dv, imperf. dréypn, fut. amroypnoer. The 
Tonians wrote azréypa. | 

Xpovvuys, ypwrvia, “I colour,” from ypdw, ypdw, ypadtw (all 
properly signifying ‘to touch the skin” or “ surface”), fut. ypacw, 
1 aor. éypwoa, perf. pass. xéypwopas. 


Vv. 


do, “I rub,” inf. wiv, fut. now, &c. 
Wuye, “I cool,” 2 aor. pass. éeyuyny, &c. 


. 

"N6éw, “I push,” fut. dow or wOjow, imperf. édPovv, 1 aor. 
éwoa, inf. doat, perf. act. oxa, pass. €wopat, 1 aor. éwoOny, fut. 
pass. wc Oncopat. 

"Ovéopas, “I buy,” has the pass. aor. éwvyOnv with syllabic 
augment, and the perf. éwvnyas both passive and deponent. The 
Attic writers also used, as the aor. of this verb, éwpiduny, mptaco 
or mpilw, mplwpat, mptalunv, mpiacOat, mptdpuevos, from the same 
root as mimpacxw. Cf. Demosth. Nicostr. 1249. 21, 23. 


PART IV. 
DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


§ I. Prefatory Remarks. 


354 From the formation of individual words, and their in- 
flexion through the various modifications of the noun and verb, 
Greek Grammar naturally passes on to consider the cognate, but 
subsequent, procedure, by virtue of which (1) an existing noun or 
verb develops itself into a secondary noun or verb, or (2) two dis- 
tinct words are combined in one, and furnished with a single set of 
inflexions: the former we call derivation; the latter is termed com- 
position. 

§ If. (1) Dertvation. 


355 In considering the subject of derivation, which was at 
one time regarded as including the whole of etymology, but which 
comparative grammar has reduced to a subordinate position, we 
have two distinct questions proposed to us. We have to examine, 
on the one hand, the process of derivation, or the machinery by 
which the new form is produced; and, on the other hand, the ori- 
gin of the new form, or the classification of the derivatives accord- 
ing to the kind of words of which they must be regarded as modi- 
fications or extensions. The former of these inquiries is the most 
profound and difficult that could be proposed to the philological 
student. We must therefore be contented in this place with indi- 
cating rather than developing the results’. The latter is a very 
easy and simple task, and it is of great practical utility to the stu- 
dent. It shall therefore be exhibited with all the necessary details. 


§ TI. (A) Process of Derivation. 


The process of deriving one word from another is effected in 
the same way as the formation of words in the first instance, 


1 The subject is fully discussed in the New Cratylus, book 111. chap. 3. 
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namely, by the addition of pronominal elements, so that a new 
crude form becomes the vehicle of the inflexions. There is natu- 
rally more variety in the secondary formations of nouns than in 
those of verbs. For while the person-endings of the verb have 
anticipated one prominent distinctive use of all three pronominal 
elements, the cases of the noun are, as we have seen, connected 
only with a special development of the second and third elements. 
Hence, in the derivative forms we find the converse. In the nouns 
all three pronominal elements are used, in their distinctive senses, 
and in combination with one another, to form nominal derivatives, 
while the verbal derivatives are limited to that special develop- 
ment of the second and third elements, which we find in the cases 
of the noun. 


(a) Dertvative Nouns. 


356 In the formation of nominal derivatives we observe that 
the first pronominal element expresses that the thing proceeds from, 
or immediately belongs to, the subject ; the second, that it has a rela- 
tion to the subject ; the third, that it is a mere object, or something 
_ removed from the proximity of the subject. 


a. The first pronominal element, in the derivative forms of 
nouns, appears generally as y-; rarely, if ever, as 7-. 

b. The second very frequently as o-, ¢-, y-, K-, Tl, TU-, v-, 6-, 
é-. 

c. The third only as t- or ». 

d. The forms p-, X-, as degenerations from the other dental 
liquid v, representing the third element, play a prominent part in 
the formation of nouns. 

e. The first element is combined with the third, under the 
forms p-v, z-7; with the second, after the third, in w-»e, p-v-K-. 

jf. The second element is combined with the first under the 
form o--; with the third as F-r-, o-v-, u-v-, TI-T-, &-v-; with p-, 
as Tt-p-. 

g. The third element is combined with A, p, in t-A-, t-p, and 
doubled in -t-r-, -v-r. 


357 The following are examples of these formations: 


a. tpn, “an honouring” or “appreciation” proceeding from 
the subject; yvyj-wn, “a calling to mind;” zor-pos, “a falling.” 
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Often with o, @ prefixed (above, 91), as Seo-yds, ‘a binding ;”” 
Gec-pos, “a placing.” The force of this ending is well shown by 
& comparison between the Latin primus, “the first of a series be- 
ginning with the subject,” and the Greek sapa@-ros, “the last of a 
series ending with the subject:” between al-mus, ‘the nourisher,”’ 
and alu-m-nus, “the nourished.” 


b. yeiun-ots, “an imitation; dA-ia, “a friendliness ;” ¢ario- 
TNS = (mWl-Kos = (irme-vs, “equestrian” or “having relation to a 
horse ;”’ édy-TUs, “an eating ;” sorpl-8i0s, “of or belonging to 
fate ;”’ Syud-cros, “ popular,” and the like, are all relative or quali- 
tative words, and recall the sense which properly attaches to the 


genitive case. Sometimes -7 appears for -ta, as in evy-7, “a 


praying.” 

c. ypar-ros, “ written ;”’ ypro-ras, “ anointed ;”” Set-vos, * dread- 
ed ;”’ oeu-vos or cem-tos, “revered,” are all objective words, ex- 
pressing the results of an action. 


d. Words in -Aos and -pos generally correspond to those in 
-vos; comp. de-Ads with de-vos, and both with dirus ; peya-Aos 
with mag-nus ; Avy-pos with orvy-vos; évO-pos with [€]Ee-vos, &c. 


e. A combination of (a) and (c) expresses the action, as pro- 
ceeding from the subject, in connexion with its results (above, 79): 
thus, from mpay-ya-ue we might have mpay-pos, “a doing,” and 
ampary-pnv, “a doer” (a), and we have really aroAv-mrpay-ywv, “he 
who does much,” smpafis = mpax-ous, “a relative doing’ (d), 
mpayo-s = Tpayo-r and mpax-ros, “done’’ (c), and by a combina- 
tion of (a) and (c) we have wpay-ya-r- = mrpay-pevt- (107) and 7zre- 
mpary-é-vov, “done as the result of doing.” This Jast combination 
may take in addition (b), as in dp-po-vi-a, ap-po-m-Kds, in which 
case the quality connected with or produced by the result is ex- 
pressed, as well as the result itself: for we have ap-yéds=“a 
joining ;” ap-po-vi-a= “ the quality produced by such a joining ;”’ 
ap-o-vi-Kos = “‘ the sort of person who possesses such a quality.” 


“ f. When (4) is combined with (a), the relative word becomes 
subjective, a3 adw-ors, “a taking ;”’ aAw-ot-pos maav, ‘‘a song of 
triumph on taking.”” When we have (b+ c), the relative word be- 
comes olyective, as das = hd-For, “that which is of the quality of 
light; «adXo-ov-vn, “that which is of the quality of beauty” 
(nearly equal to xd\Xo-s = KadAo-T); aAnO-t-ves, “ made up of that 
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which is true ;” io6-rn-s=to6-rya-T-s, “ equality;” ayAn-dav, * an- 
noyance,’’ 1.e. that which is of the quality of grief or pain. When 
ti- is combined with p-, we have only a qualitative extension of 
the meaning of ti-; compare oixy-Twp with oixn-tys; S0-ryp, de- 
tetpa with d0-r7s, Ke. 


g- We have the combination 7+ p (sometimes 6p) in the com- 
paratives of adjectives, and in words signifying instrumentality, or 
a thing carried farther in a certain direction; ++” is more rarely 
used in the same sense; compare coda-repos, “ farther in wisdom ;”’ 
Bapa-Opop, “ farther in depth;”’ éyé-rAn, “ the handle at the end of 
the plough.” The combination r+7 marks the superlative, as 
copu-ratos, “first of a series of wise men.” The combination 
y-r, which is the third person-ending of the plural verb, is of con- 
stant use in the formation of active participles; it implies collection: 
compare 7as=7d-vt-s with qua-ntus, and the names of towns, such 
as Tapas = Tapa-vrs with Tarentum. 


(8) Derwative Verbs. 


358 In order to see what verbs are derivative and what are 
primitive, it is necessary to classify all verbs according to the 
genesis or origination of their crude forms. The conjugations given 
above (299) are arranged according to the characteristic of the root, 
and are designed for the convenience of the learner. The true clas- 
sification, however, depends upon the contrivances adopted for the 
formation of a present tense from the root as exhibited in the 
second aorist. 


359 I. Primitive verbs, or those which are not formed from 
existing nouns or verbs. 


(a) The simplest and oldest verbs are those which are formed 
from a monosyllabic root, which is prefixed to the person-endings 
(a) without any change, as e(-yui=éo-yi; (b) with guna or some 
ectasis involving perhaps a vowel of connexion, as ¢n-ui=da-ya-pl ; 
(c) with reduplication without guna, as 7i-arw (root er-) ; (d) with 
reduplication and guna, as ti-On-ys = Tt-O€-ya-pt; (c) with an hy- 
perthesis of guna (above, 145), as ore(Bw for otiB-yw, devyw for 
guyyw, Lat. fugio. 


Obs. The vocalization shows that even such verbs as Aé€yw and 
otpépw must have been formed by some strengthening insertion or affix 
(above, 20). 
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(6) Another class adds v to the root, as in réu-v-w. This is 
sometimes accompanied by an euphonious ectasis of a labial or gut- 
tural in the root, as in Aa-y-Ba-vw, Tuv-y-ya-vw, which is perhaps 
due to hyperthesis (above, 110). The same element sometimes ap- 
pears as 7, after labials and gutturals: thus we have ru7-r-w, root 
TUT-, KpUTT-T-w, root KpuB-, Tix-r-w, root rex-. In some verbs we 
have a combination of y and F in this strengthening adjunct: this 
appears as yn =v-ta in Sap-vn-pt, idr-vy-pt, &c.; as vu in Cevry= 
vu-yt, Where there is also a guna or expression of ca, indicated in 
such cases as o8e-v-vupe by a reduplication of the vy. The vowel in 
vi-, and even in vu-, may precede the liquid which it articulates. 
Thus we have ¢aivw, édavvw from the roots da- and éda-. 


360 II. Secondary verbs, or those which are obviously de- 
rived from existing nouns or verbs. 


The pronominal affixes used to form derivatives of this class are 
the same in kind with those used to strengthen the present in the 
other case, and most of them are found in the derivative nouns. 


The terminations most in use for this purpose are the following : 
-aw, -€w, -dw, -alw (=ad-yo), -ifw (= 15-ya), -ufw (= vd-yo), -ioxw, 
-UTKW, -€VW, -aiva, -vvw; as Ti-a-w from TYn, Pir-é-w from didros, 
pic6-d-w from picbos, oxev-a-fw from oxeun, vop-i-fw from vopos 
or véu-w, yap-i-oxw from yap-éw, weOu-cxw from peOu-w, Trarb-ev-w 
from qrais (maid-s), onu-ai-vw from ofa, evO-v-vw from evOus: the 
termination -é-9w, -v-0w seems to be appropriated to derivatives 
from simple verbs; for instance, Prey-€-Ow from Preyw, POiv-v-Aw 
from $Oive, where it will be observed that the e represents ¢, which 
often follows y, and vu belongs to the vu of the primitive form. The 
termination -t-cx-, -uv-cx- 18 inserted between the root and the 
strengthening pronominal adjunct vy in the verbs oddA-tox-a-vo, 
and-u-oK-a-va, KC. 

Obs. 1 There are some verbs in -aw, -€w, which must not be classed 
among these secondary derivatives. Such are dpa-w = dpaFw, which must 
be connected with dpar-= Oepar-: cf. dparérys: xadéw = xadeFw, con- 
nected with xX€Fos, KAvw, &c. 


Obs. 2 On the other hand, a derivative affix is not unfrequently 
lost by assimilation, and the verb becomes a simple barytone; thus we 
have mpacow for mpay-yw from zpay-os (79, 103), ayyedrw for ayyéA-yw 
from ayyeAos, TroukiAhw for Toixid-yw from zrotxiAos, xa0aipw for mene 
yw from xadapos, rvpécow for mvpér-yw from xvperos, &e. 
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§ IV. (B) Classification of Derivatives. 
(a) Derived Substantives. 


361 Substantives are derived (1) from verbs, (2) from adjec- 
tives, (3) from other substantives. 


(1) Substantives derived from Verbs. 


(a} Substantives denoting the agent or person who carries out 
the action of the verb. 


(aa) The most common termination is -rns (gen. -rov), fem. 
-Tpts (gen. -Tpidos), -Tpos (gen. -rpov), -twp (gen. -Topos) or -Tpia 
(gen. -Tplas) or -rTUs (gen. -rvdos) ; less common is -rnp (gen. -rnpos), 
fem. -retpa (gen. -retpas). These nouns are formed in the same 
way as the verbals in -ros and -réos, and there is no doubt that the 
terminations are connected. Thus we have avaAnrns, “a flute 
player’ (from avnety), fem. avAnrpis and avAntpia; KedevoTys, “a 
commander” (from xedevw); pabnrys, “a disciple’ (from pa-v- 
Pavew), fem. wabntpis; opynerns and poet. opynarnp, ‘a dancer” 
(from opyetaGaz), fem. opynotpia; Spaorns or Spnornp, ‘a labourer’’ 
(from dpav), fem. Spyotis ; rpodorns, “a traitor’ (from mpodidovaz), 
fem. mpodotis; tatpos, “a healer’ (from éaa@a); cwrnp, “a sa- 
viour” (from caody, ow-fev), fem. owreipa; evvaotnp, evvntnp or 
evvatnp, “a husband” (from evvav, evva-few), fem. evvacrerpa, 
e€UVaTElpa, EvyNTELpA, EUYNTpLa; PnTwp, “an orator” (from the root 
of ei-pn-xa); and secondary derivatives like avatwp, auntwp from 
matnp, pntnp. Words formed with the ending -rys have some- 
times, but rarely, a passive sense; thus ‘yevérns means “a son’ 
(Soph. Gd. T. 470); drirns, “ dishonoured” (Aésch. Agam. 72); 
xuraoderns, “ bound with ivy” (Pind. Fr. 45, 9). 


Obs. With regard to the accentuation of these derivatives, it is 
to be observed (a) that the nouns in -rys are paroxytone when they are 
proper names, when they are dissyllable, or when, being polysyllable, 
they have a short penultima ; thus we find ‘Opéorys, Wevorys, Seororns. 
But if the penultima is long, the word is oxytone; thus we find zrouyrys, 
Stxaorys. Exceptions: xpirys (but in compounds with any other word 
than a preposition it draws back its accent, as in ovetpoxpirys), evperys, 
Suvaorns ; and in Attic Greek derivatives from liquid verbs, as paArjs, 
mouxtArys, &c. (b) The nouns in -rqp and -rpis are oxytones. (c) Those 
in -rpia and -retpa are proparoxytones. 


(6b) The terminations -ns (gen. -ov) from verbs in -€w, -as 
(gen. -ov) from verbs in -aw, and -os (gen. -ov) from consonantal 
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verbs, are less common and are generally confined to compounds ; 
such are ovto7rwAns, “a corn-factor” (from awde«iy) ; dpyiBoOnpas, 
“a fowler” (from Onpayv); otparnyos, “a general’ (from dye) ; 
but we have simple nouns, such as tpodos, “a nurturer’” (from 
tpédw) ; tayds, “a marshaller” (from tacow) ; vropumes, “a con- 
ductor” (from zréu7rev) ; aovdos, “a singer’’ (from deidecv). 


Obs. Nouns in -ys and -as are paroxytone, but verbal derivatives in 
-os are oxytone, perhaps to indicate the loss of a consonant affix ; this 
distinguishes them from words like {wypados and AdoBodos, which, as 
we shall see, are not derived from ypafw and Badd, but from ypady 
and Body. 


(cc) It is difficult to decide whether the nouns of agency in 
-evs are derivatives from verbs, or from other nouns; according 
to their meaning they are verbal derivatives; thus imzrevs, though 
it is anterior to immevw and rela, cannot come immediately 
from (r7ros, but must involve some derivative verb, now lost; 
similarly oxagevs, “a digger’? (from oxamrew); xvapels, “a 
fuller’’ (from «vamrewv); ypadevs and ypappartevs, ‘a writer ;”” 
qomtrevs, ‘‘an attendant” (cf. rouzros*), &c., bear verbal significa- 
tions quite as immediate as the corresponding verbals in -7 or -eia 
(below, (hh)). See however (3), (d), (aa). 


(6) Substantives denoting the action or result of the action. 


(aa) Nouns in -ous (-£ts, -yus) and -ova (all fem.) denote 
generally the action itself, as incomplete or in progress; thus we 
have mpafts, “the doing” (from apaccew); av&now, “the in- 
creasing” (from av€avew); Ovoia, “the sacrifice’? (from vey) ; 
Soxiacia, “the scrutiny’’ (from doxtuaterv). But some of these 
denote the result of the action, as d0ous, which means both “a 
gift’ and “a giving” (cf. the English ‘“ dose”). 

(65) Nouns in -ca (fem.) have the same meaning as those in 
-ois. Compare d0fa with doxners, both from Soxeiv. 


(cc) Nouns in -7vis and -rus (all fem.) correspond in meaning 
and in origin with those in -ows and -rys, only they are rarer and 
more poetical; of these we have ¢atis, “a speaking” (from davaz) ; 
pies, “a thinking” (from palec@at); mvotis, “an inquiring” 
(from auvOavecGat) ; edntis, “an eating’’ (from éoOiew) ; éemnris, 


1 TIouweds, in the sense ‘‘one who goes in a procession,” is found only in 
Thucyd. vi. 58. 
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“‘a friendly speaking ’”’ (from edzety, cf. émrnrys); spynotus, “a 
dancing” (from dpyetc@an, cf. cpynorns). 


(dd) Nouns in -os (all masc.) generally and properly express 
the action itself, but, like some of those in -ows, denote also the re- 
sult of the action ; thus we have dvwy-y0s, both “a pursuit” or “ pur- 
suing”’ and “a being pursued” (from diwxecv) ; Oeo-pds, “a laying 
down’”’ or “the law as laid down” (from tiOévat); wevc-0s, “a 
shaking ”’ or specifically “an earthquake” (from cede) ; cmac-pds, 
‘a drawing” or “cramp” (from o7rav) ; ora6-pos, “a standing” or 
‘‘station” (from ioravat); wop6-uos, ‘a passing” or “place for 
passing,” “a ferry” (from zreipew). By the side of these we seem 
to have nouns of agency in -ynyv or -pwr, as rrot-yny, “a shepherd ;”’ 
mv0-unv, “a depth;” nye-yor, “a leader; xnde-uodv, ‘one who 
cares for;” dacru-pwv, “a feaster ;’’ yvw-uewv, ‘an indicator;” be- 
sides many adjectives, simple and compound (below, 362, (2), (c)). 


(ee) Nouns in pa-t= pert (all neuter) denote sometimes the 
result of an action, sometimes the product of the act, and sometimes 
the object which causes the verbal state; and they seem to be 
formed from the nouns of agency in -ev (-yunv) or -pov (-per) 
which have just been mentioned: thus we have mpayya, “a deed”’ 
or “result of action’? (from mpdoocew), compare a-mpay-pwv, 
ToAv-Tpay-pwov, &C.; mona, “a poem” or “product of com- 
position”’ (from qroety) ; wvjwa, ‘a memorial” or “that which causes 
remembrance” (from piyynoxety), Compare pynpwv; xddrAvpa, “a 
hindrance”’ or “ what hinders”’ (from cwAvew); vonua, “ that which 
is perceived” (from voeiy), compare vonuwwv. 


(ff) Nouns in -u (all fem.) correspond in meaning rather to 
the neuters in -yar than to the masculines in -yos; thus we have 
ypaupyn, “a line drawn” (from ypadev), cf. ypaupa, “a thing 
written ;” déoun, “a bundle” (from Sdeiv), cf. Seouds, “a binding, 
a band, bond or fetter ;”’ tim, “ honour, price” (from téewv) ; dyun, 
“a report” (from ddvat); pynun, “record,” “memory” (from 
petynoxety), cf. wna, “a memorial.” 


Obs. It will be observed that the accentuation of these derivatives 
is not consistent, and the attempts to explain the inconsistency are not in 
accordance with the facts, or with a correct view of etymological ana- 
lysis. One of these explanations is that nouns derived from the perf. 
pass., 2 perf., and 2 aor. act. are oxytone; but this does not apply to xrnpy, 
or explain rvypy, Secpy, orbapy, &c. Another explanation is that the 
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accent remains on the root syllable when it is strengthened by some 
special ectasis; but this again does not apply to tiu7. It seems to us 
that the variations spring from an original but no longer obvious differ- 
ence of form. Thus tizy is formed from repa-éa, involving the affix 
pa=par; whereas pinyy, ypaupy, &c. are merely parallel to the forms 
in -war-, with which they are nearly synonymous, and do not presume 
their intervention. 


(yy) Nouns in -os = or- (gen. -e0s, -ous), which are necessarily 
neuter, stand on precisely the same footing as the nouns in -yaz, 
with which, as we have seen (above, 182), they ultimately agree in 
Hexion. ‘They denote the result or product of the action; thus we 
have «fSos, “sorrow” (from xndev); yévos, “birth” (from yiy- 
vec0ar); gddos, das, “light” (from daivev); tetyos, “a wall” 
(from tevyerv, cf. redyos, Totyos); Yeidos, “a lie” (from yevde- 
a@at). 


(hh) Nouns in -os (masc.) and -7 or -a (fem.) express the 
action of the verb, and sometimes the result also; as Aoyos, “a 
speaking or discourse” (from Aéyewv) ; ypadn, “a writing or paint- 
ing,” both as the act and as the result or production (from ypa- 
dew); pvy7, “a fleeing or exile” (from qevyetv); pwovn, “a re- 
maining,’ also ‘‘an abode”’ (from pévew); omopos and ovzropa, 
“a sowing’ and ‘the seed” (from ovreipew) ; dopa, “ carrying,” 
“bringing,” ‘motion,’ but gopos, “the thing brought” (from 
dépew). The ending -va is confined to nouns of this class derived 
from verbs in -evew, as Bagidela, “a reigning” (from Baotrevery) ; 
pavreia, “a prophesying” (from pavrevecGat). 

Obs. The rule for the accentuation of these nouns is generally sug- 
gested by the fact that 7 involves a special affix with a consonantal 
initial, so that »=w=ydoa; thus while we have ozopo-s we have 
arop-a = omop-yaoa, While we have evxo-s (gen. -ovs) we have evx-7 = ax- 
yaoo. But there are many words in -7 in which this affix must have 
represented a=od; compare dofa, povoa with dtx-y, vix-n, xou-n, TVy-n, 


BdaB-7. 
(2) Substantives derived from Adjectives. 


Abstract nouns corresponding to our words in -ness, -dom, 
-hood, &c., are formed in -ta (-eva, -ova), -rns (gen. -TNTOsS), -ourn, 
-as (gen. -ados)—all feminines—and -os (gen. -ous), necessarily 
neuter—from the corresponding adjectives; thus we have co¢ia, 
“wisdom” (from aodos) ; ad7Oeva, “truthfulness” (from adnOnp) ; 
evvoia, ‘‘ kindness” (from evvous); Bpadutys, “slowness” (from 
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Bpadus) ; pexporns, “littleness”’ (from pexpos); Sixatoovvn, “ right- 
eousness” (from Sicasos) ; cwdpocvyyn, ‘ sound-mindedness”’ (from 
audpewv); povas, “oneness, unity, an unit” (from povos) ; rayxos, 
“temporary swiftness,” and tayutys, “habitual swiftness” (from 
Taxus). 

Obs. 1 Nouns in -rys, -r7tos are generally paroxytone ; the follow- 


ing are oxytone: zorys, Syiorjs, Bpadvrijs, taxuTys, avdporys ; but rpe- 
xuT7s and xovdorys are so accentuated only in the Attic dialect. 


Obs. 2 Nouns in -ovmm are generally derived from adj. in -wy, and 
dixacocvvy is the only word in common use formed from an adj. in -os. 
Some few of these are formed from substantives; such are deorocvvy 
from Seororys, Oeprcroovvy from Oéuis, xAerroovvy from «Aérrys, pav- 
roovwn from paris, raAacpoovrn from raAaopa, tTexvoovvyn from réxvn. 


(3) Substantives derived from other Substantives. 


(az) From nouns of agency in -rys and -tnp (-tpos), -evs, we 
have other substantives in -rnpiov, -tpov, -Tpevov, -Tpa, signifying 
the place, means, or instrument of action; thus from aorjs we 
have wornpiov, “a cup;” from épyaorns or épyaotnp we have 
€pyactnptov, ‘a workshop;” from axéorns, “a mender,’’ we have 
axéotpa, ‘a darning-needle ;” from ‘atpos, ‘a surgeon or phy- 
sician,” we have /atpetor, “a surgery.” So also we have tpodetov, 
“the pay for nurture,” from rpodevs; Aoyetov, “the speaking- 
place ’’ (the stage), from Aoyevs ; Koupetov, “a barber’s shop,” from 
KOUPEUS. 

(6) From nouns of action in -ous, -os, -7, and the like, we have 
formations in -oy, -evov of the same meaning as the last named; thus 
from yuyuvacts, ‘exercise,’ we have yupvacwov, “a school for 
exercise ;” from Aoyos, “ speaking,”’ we have Aoyoy, “an oracle ;” 
from POdpos or P8opa we have ¢Ooprov, “a means of destruction,” 
&e. In the case of compounds this formation is very common; 
thus we have ouprocwoy, Kumpyéotov, vavaytov, KaTnyoplov, apyat- 
péatov, Nevrroratvov, Kc. 

(c) Feminine designations are derived from the masculine 
nouns, as mentioned above (151, cf. 361, (a), (aa)). 


' (d) Personal designations signifying locality (gentile names) 
or parentage (patronymics) are thus derived from their primitive 
nouns: 

(aa) Gentile names are formed in -evs, fem. -is (gen. -é50s), 
-irns, fem. -tris (gen. -(rid0s), -atns, fem. -aris (gen. -atudos), -NTNs, 
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fem. -Tis (gen. -ntidos), -wrns, fem. -dtis (gen. -wridos), or as 
adjectives in -wos (-atos, -ev0s), -avds, -nvcs, -ivos, the latter being 
generally appropriated to places beyond the limits of Greece 
proper; thus we have Meyapevs, fem. Meyapis, from Méyapa ; 
"ABSnpirns, fem. “APSnpiris, from "ABSnpa; Yraptiatns, fem. 
Lmaptiatis, from Yraptn; Avywnyrns, fem. Aiywyrtes, from Al- 
ywa; YiKedwTys, fem. Yexedcdres, from Yixedta ; KopivOvs from 
Kopww60s ; "A@nvaios from “A@jnvat; ‘Apyetos from “Apyos; “Acta- 
vos from ’Acia; ’ABvénvos from “A8véos; Tapavrivos from Tapas ; 
Prracios for PrAcovytios from PrArovs (above, 107). 


(bb) Patronymics are formed with the endings -idns (-edns, 
-oidns), fem. -/s (gen. -id0s); -adns, -cadns, fem. -as (gen. -ados), 
and in the poets -/wy (gen. -wyvos), fem. -cwrvy and -ivn; thus, Aap- 
Savidys, fem. Aapdavis, a descendant of Adpdavos; Indeidns, IIn- 
Aniadns and IIndeciwv, a descendant of IIndevs; TavOoidns, a son 
of IlavOoos ; Bopeadns, fem. Bopeas, a child of Bopéas; Kpoviwy, 
a son of Kpovos; ’Axpiordvn, a daughter of "Axpiowos; "Adpactivn, 
a daughter of “Adpactos. 


(ec) Conversely the name of the locality is derived from that 
of the person; thus we have "Itadia from “Itados; Aaxwvia from 
Aaxowv. The designation ‘EAXas is sometimes used as the femi- 
nine of "EAA, in the signification “ Grecian,” and more frequently, 
with perhaps an ellipsis of y7 or y@wv, it denotes the land in which 
the “EAXAnves dwelt. There are also derivative adjectives, ‘EAX7- 
yuxos, “EAAnvios and ‘EAAnvis, and the first and last of these are 
used as proper names. 


(f) Words signifying diminution or exaggeration are thus 
derived : 


(aa) Diminutives are formed in -tov, -idsov, -ts, -ioxos, -ionn, 
--aptov, -UANLOY, -VAXIS, -vdpiov, -vpiov, and in the case of lower 
animals, in -cdevs, all of which seem to belong to the same class as 
the gentile names and patronymics ; thus we have zra:diov, mwaida- 
ploy, traidioxos, traidiocnn from ais; weipaxtoy and petpaxvAdov 
from petpa€; vncidvov, ynals and ynovdpsov from vacos ; axavOvrAds 
from axavOa; yevervdXis from yevérns ; tyOvdcov from tyOus; Swi- 
guov from Caov; aeridevs from deros. 


Obs. 1 The accentuation of the other diminutives is invariably as 
given above ; for those in -tov the following rule holds, with the single 


Sg 


—_— 
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exception of wedtov: if the diminutive has more than three syllables, or 
if all its three syllables are short, it is proparoxytone, as zadapuioy, 
Pepaxtoy, popiov ; but trisyllables which constitute a dactyl are paroxy- 
tone ; a8 BiBriov, Onpiov, xpaviov, hoprioy, mrasdiov. 

Obs. 2 Some of these diminutive forms are used without any diminu- 
tive meaning; as @ypiov, “a wild beast ;” BiBAiov, “a book ;” qoprioy, 
‘“‘a burthen ;” zedcov, ‘a plain,” &. Just so a diminutive has become 
the only designation for the thing, and the primitive is lost, in other 
languages ; e. g. puella is the only Latin word for “‘a girl,” puera being 
obsolete ; and the French abeille represents the Low Latin apicula. 

(6b) Amplificatives are formed in -wy (gen. -wvos) and -a€, as 
yaortpwy from yaornp, xepadrwy from xepary, mrovtaf£ from 7A0d- 
TOS. 

(g) Appropriated places are indicated by derivatives. 

(aa) In -oy (rarely -ewv), and from names of plants in -wwad 
(Arcad. p. 99), as aywv, “a place of assembly” (cf. a@yopa and 
a@yédn), TudwY, “a place of gates; avdpwr, “a man’s apartment ;” 
yuvaicov, “the women’s apartment ;” immdy, “the stable ;” aepe- 
orepewy, “a dove-cot;’ dSadrvwv, “a laurel-hedge;” podwy and 
podwua, “a bed of roses ;” xptvwy and xpsywria, ‘a bed of lilies.” 


(bb) In -sov (-asov, -evov, -pov), chiefly as designations of places 
and temples dedicated to gods and heroes; as ‘AzroAAwvuor, 
“Hpatov, @ncetov, Ant@ov, "AckAntetov or "Ackdnteiov. A word 
of class (aa), IlapQevey, properly “the virgin’s chamber,” was 
used to denote the temple of "A@nva IlapGévos at Athens. 


(8) Derived Adjectives. 


362 Adjectives are derived (1) from substantives, (2) from 


verbs, | 
(1) Adjectives derived from Substantives. 


(2) Qualitative adjectives are formed, probably from the old 
genitive, by adding -cos for -ovos, generally to the root, but more 
properly to the crude form; thus we have Sypd-avos from dios, 
gen. Snooto, more recently dyuo10; mordp-tos from morapos ; 
arovotos from mAovTos (18, d); eipnvaios from eipyvn; Bacidreros 
from Bactrevs; aidcios from aides; np@os from jpws. There ig 
also a common form in -c«dés; thus we have both divs and gid- 
6s; both eipnvatos and eipnuixds; both Bacireros and BacidsKos. 
Some of the adjectives in -avos and -etos do not immediately 


connect themselves with any known crude form, and we must 
a 21 
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suppose that some other crude form or some longer affix is in- 
volved; thus we have ‘Ounpsvos, “ Homeric; avOpwrretos, “ hu- 
man ;’’ yuvacxeios, ‘feminine ;”’ oxotaios, “ dark ;”’ yepoaios, ‘‘ ter- 
restrial ;” where we do not recognize the e or a in the crude form 
of the nouns, though the accentuation, as we shall see, shows that 
this must have been the case in the last three. 

Obs. In the accentuation of these derivatives it is to be observed 
that, if there is a combination of a or e with the ¢ of the affix, the 
adjective is properispome, otherwise proparoxytone ; thus we have ayo- 
patos from ayopa, ayeAatos from ayéAn, arovdatos from owrovdy7, vopatos, 
“belonging to the pasture,” from voyy (to be thus distinguished from 
vopacos, “customary,” from vdjos), vuppetos from vipdn, orovdetos from 
orovoy. The exceptions are (1) Of those in -atos; (a) proparoxytones 
like BéBatos (from root Ba), Bios (from Bia), dixatos (from dix), parasos 
(from paryy) ; (b) properispomes like oxoratos, cxortatos (probably from the 
dat. or loc. axorig, “in the darkness”), yepaatos (perhaps from xepoy or 
x€poia), and derivatives from the ordinals devrépa, rpirn, &e., with TP-EPQ 
implied, as Sevrepaios, tpiraios, ke. ; 3 (¢) oxytones like oKAaLOS, yypatos and 
yepaiws, madaids, apasos, Syvatos, Bards, xparatos, which probably result 
from an original consonantal ending, cf. the Latin scevus,; to these may 
be added degtos, oxoAtos, Badtos and odds. (2) Of those in -eos, the 
properispomes avdpetos, yuvaixeios, maideios, wapHevelos, Ocios, éraspetos, 
olketos, oOvetos, peyadetos, Kadpeios, i in which there seems to be an ab- 
sorption of the ending -txds, cf. the case of the second perfect. Of the 
adjectives in -ovos, ouovos and yéAotwos are proparoxytone in the Attic 
dialect only. 

(5) Adjectives denoting the material are formed in -eos and 
-wvos; thus we have ypvo-eos, “ golden;” yadx-eos, “made of 
bronze or copper ;” apyuvp-eos, “ of silver ;’’ EvA-evos, “ of wood ;”” 
rUO-tvos, “of stone;” dadrnO-wos, “of genuine or true materials,” 
The former seem to be derived from the genitive, the latter from 
the old locative in -y. These formations in -vos or -svos, being in 
this secondary use oxytone like aAn@.wos, are used also to denote 
not so much the materials as the time and the place; thus we have 
xGectvos, “belonging to yesterday ;” Oepivds, “in the summer ;” 
émmpivos, “in the autumn;”’ yewpepives, “in the winter; daesvos, 
Holic paevvos, “in the light” (paec) ; dpesvos, “in the mountain ;” 
and even taywvos, “with speed” (from tayet). 

(c) Adjectives denoting the complete possession of the quality, 
and often expressed in English by the affixes -Ad or -able, are 
formed in -pos (-epds, -npos), -adXéos, -ers (-leus, -a66, ders) ; a8 OLTPOS, 
“fall of ol«ros,” pitiful, piti-able ; AuMnpds, “ sorrowful ; e Bap- 
cadéos, “full of confidence ;” POovepds, “ full of envy ;” xaprels, 
“graceful ;” vrnels, “abounding in wood;” aorepoels, “ full of stars.” 
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(d) Adjectives in -ns derived from nouns in -os (-ous) are gene- 
rally compounds, as evredyys, “ well-walled,” &c. (above, 193), 
and to this class we must refer cadys, “clear,” from ca= otv and 
daos. There are a few, like yevdys, “false,” from yevSos, zArjpns, 
“fall,” apavys, “prone,” which are either derived from simple 
nouns, or have lost their immediate primitives. 


(2) Adjectives derived from Verbs. 

(a) Adjectives in -ctpos or -twos express suitableness or capa~ 
bility for the action of the verb, and may be regarded as derived 
either directly from the verb itself or from some abstract noun in 
-ots, -is or -7; thus we have xpr-c1pos, “useful” (cf. ypjots); 
€506-twos, ‘‘eatable;” aor-cpos, “drinkable ;” Oava-orpos, “deadly” 
(cf. evfavacia); tpdd-suos, “nutritious” (cf. rpody7). 

(0) Adjectives in -vds, -ds, -Ads, -wrds, -pds and -ds express 
the meaning of the verb either transitively or intransitively ; thus 
we have ¢a-vos, “shining” (cf. dae-vos) ; Aowrr-ds, “ left, remain- 
Ing ;” oruy-ves, ‘odious ;” troOe-vds, “ longed for;” Se-Ads, “cow- 
ardly ;” det-vos, “fearful ;” daarn-dos, “ deceitful” or “ deceiving ;” 
devdw-hos, ‘sparing, parsimonious ;”’ yada-pos, “ relaxed ;” dvd- 
pos, “distressing ;"’ Spopu-as (gen. -ados), “ running ;” dop-as (gen. 
-ados), “ carrying.” 

(c) Adjectives in -ywp, like the nouns of agency in -zwv, make 
the action of the verb the prominent attribute of the person; thus 
we have aidy-pwr, “ bashful; €dr€7-uav, “ compassionate ;” pv7- 
pov, “mindful ;” ériAno-por, “forgetful.” There are also many 
compounds of this form, as imr1ro-Sda-pwv, mpoBato-~yvwpwy, adro- 
Tplo-trpay-pewv, &c, | 

(2) Regular verbals in -rés and -réos, which have been already 
exemplified (above, 302, D, (h)). | 


(y) Derived Verbs. 
363 Verbs are derived (1) from nouns, (2) from other verbs. 
(1) Verbs derived from Nouns. | 
(a) Verbs which imply to be or to have that which the name 
signifies are formed in -da, -éw, -elw, -woow or -wTTw, -atw and 
-ifo; thus from yor, “gall,” we have yoAdw, “I have gall;” 


from xdum, “long hair,” xouaw, “I have long hair;” from roAyn, 
21—2 
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“daring,” rodwaw, “I have daring;” from ¢idos, “a friend,” 
giréw, “TI am a friend;” from «oipavos, “a ruler,” xotpavéw, * I 
am aruler;” from dovevs, ‘a murderer,” gdovevw, “] ama mur- 
derer;”’ from aAnOns, “true,” adrnOevo, “I am truthful; from 
¢ C6 97 € ’ & e 2 e ’ 
vrrvos, “sleep,” virvwcow, “I am sleeping; and verbs in -woow 
are generally intransitive, though we have vypwocw, ‘I moisten :”’ 
from Aptos, “ Doric,’ dSwpiatm or SwplSm, “I am Doric in speech 
or action;” from”EAAny, “ Greek,” €AdrAnvitw, “1 speak Greek or 
play the Greek ;”’ from My7éos, “a Mede or Persian,” pndifw, ‘1 
favour the Persians.”’ 


(b) Causative verbs, which express that we carry into act that 
which is proper to the noun, are formed in -ow, -(fw, -ofw, -vyw 
(-aivw) ; thus from dotXos, ‘a slave,’’ we have dovAdw, “I make a 
slave;’’ from aroXeuos, “ war,” modeuow, “I make hostile,” and 
wrodepicw, “I make war” (but mroAeuéw, “I am at war,” according 
to (a)); from alua, “blood,” atparitw, “I make bloody ;” from 
qwnrovtos, ‘riches,’’ wAouritw, “I make rich” (but mAouvréw, ‘I 
am rich”’); from appos, “a joining,” appolw, “I fit;” from 7dvs, 
“sweet,” nduvw, “I sweeten;” from ona, “a sign,’ onuaivo, 
“T signify ;” from xotAos, “hollow,” xotdaivo, “I make hollow.” 

Obs. There are some traces of verbs in -aw being causative by the 
side of verbs in -ew, which retain their usual signification. Thus rovaw 
seems to have signified “TI effect by labour,” while rovéw always means 
“‘T suffer toil.” (See Bockh ad Pind. Pyth. 1v. 236; Hermann, de dial. 
Pind. p. 15; Opusc. 1. p. 259). It seems that some verbs in -ew had a 
causative meaning; this at least is clear in wovdw (above, p. 253). And 


verbs in -awvw are often immediately connected with nouns in -yv; 
thus we have zoumyyv, roiatvw, dpyv, evppaivw, &c. 


(2) Verbs derived from other Verbs. 


(a) Frequentatives are formed in -alw, -ifw, -vf» and some- 
times In -éw, -dw, with a change of the root vowel ¢ or o into o or 
w; thus from orévw we have otevatw; from wOéw, w0/tw; from 
Eprrw, éprutw; from hépewv, popeiv; from orpépew, oTpwpar. 

(6) Inchoatives are formed in -cxnw; thus we have »8d-oxnw 
from 78aw; pedvoxw from pedvo, and the like. | 

(c) Desideratives are either an old future in -cetw, of which 
the corresponding aorist is found in the so-called A¢olic optative in 
-veva, or We have forms in -otaw, -taw, -aw; thus we find from 
yedaw, yeXacelw; from modeuéw, Trodeunceiw ; from Spdw, Spacelw ; 


- 
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from a7adXacow, atraddakeiw; and from «raiw, KAavoomat or the 
verbal xrXadots, KAavotdw; from orparnyéw or the verbal orparn- 
yos, orpatnytaw; from the verbal @avaros, Oavaraw. These forms 
sometimes merely denote an affection, as (Avyytaw, “I have a dizzi- 
ness,” from fAvyyos; xeAatviaw, “I grow black,”’ from «eAXavos. 


§ V. (2) Composition. 


364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, and conveying their separate 
and combined signification, of which, however, the last only is 
inflected, the inflexions being entirely lost in the first part of the 
compound. From this definition it follows that composition, in 
the proper sense of the term, can only exist in an inflected 
language, and can only apply to combinations of inflected words, 
It may happen, however, that an uninflected word, especially an 
ordinary preposition, will assume the functions of a regular prefix. 
But if this prefix is separable, and if the two parts of the word 
may exist distinct from one another, it cannot be said that a new 
form has arisen; and if we wish to give the name of compound to 
such a combination, we must adopt some term which will imply at 
least that the process of fusion and derivation has not taken place, 
and that the elements of the new word may at any time return to 
their original functions. The Greek grammarians have fully per- 
ceived this, and while they call the real or organic compounds, 
involving a process of derivation, by the name synthetic, from ovy- 
Gears, ‘‘composition,”’ they designate the provisional or temporary 
compounds as parathetic, from mapaGeots, “ juxtaposition.” 


365 The Greek language, more perhaps than any other form 
of human speech, retained to the last a peculiar facility for the 
formation of compounds. For while it admits of every form and 
variety of juxtaposition, and allows the heaping together of a num- 
ber of separable prefixes, it imposes no limit on the fabrication of new 
compounds by the fusion together of the longest series of inflected 
and intelligible words. Thus, while we have not only parathetic 
compounds of verbs with a single preposition, as mapatiOnus, ovv- 
+iOnus, but two or more prepositions in the same combination, as 
apo-Kata-apBave, avt-errt-Bovdevo, U7r-ex-hevyw, UT-Ex-Tpo-Pev- 
yo, avti-rap-ef-ayw; the dithyrambic and comic writers were 
allowed to revel in the most ludicrous coacervations of independent 
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terms. Thus Philoxenus of Cyrene, among a host of similar com- 
pounds, ventured on the following adjective in twenty-five syllables 
(Athenaus, XIV. p. 643 B): mrupoS8popodevcepeBiOoaxavbovpixpt- 
roabuBpwparoravravautxtov, meaning a compound of wheat (av- 
pos), oats (Spoyos), white chick-peas (épé8ivOos), and other matters 
(not easily distinguishable in the corrupt readings) mixed together 
in a porridge. And his contemporary Aristophanes, perhaps 
ridiculing this extravagance, has fabricated a word of seventy-seven 
syllables with a collective ending (Kcclesiaz. 1168—1178): taxa 
yap é1retot Netrabo-Teuayo-cEehayo~yanco-Kpavio-hepavo-Spip-vire- 
T PLLpLATO- TUNPLO- TPATO- LENLTO - KATAKEYUMEVO-KLYD - ETT L- KOTTUO- 
Patro - TEPLO-TEP - ANEKT PVOV - OTTT-EYKEPAND- KVyKNO = TENELO - NaTYWO- 
otpato-Badn-tpayavo-mrepvy-wv, “there will soon be placed on the 
table a fricassee consisting of shellfish-saltfish-skate-shark-remain- 
ders-of- heads-besprinkled-with-sharp-sauce-of-laserpitium-leek-and- 
honey -thrushes- besides - blackbirds - pigeons - doves-roasted - cocks- 
brains-wagtails-cushats-haresflesh-steeped-in-a-sauce-of-boiled-new- 
wine-with-the-cartilages-and-wings.” 


366 In considering the different forms of compound words, it 
will be convenient to take first the parathetic compounds, because 
they exhibit the first process in the formation of these new words. 
And we shall then be able to pass on to the synthetic compounds, 
in which the elements or ingredients, originally independent and 
self-suffcing, have become inseparably united in a word which 
conveys their meaning in subordination generally to some one part 
of the compound. 


§ VI. <A. Parathetic Compounds. 


367 The first step towards the parathesis, or regular juxta- 
position, of two independent and separable words is when some 
oblique case of a substantive, generally a dative, which is the most 
adverbial of all the cases, is prefixed to an adjective which it 
qualifies. This sort of parathesis is naturally of rare occurrence, 
for it is the tendency of all such juxtapositions, in a language like 
the Greek, which so easily admits of synthesis, to pass on into the 
form of an inseparable compound. We have, however, some un- 
doubted instances. According to the definition of a true compound 
in our own language, namely, that it exhibits a change of form 
or accent, we may call some of the juxtapositions now under 
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consideration by the name of compounds; for although the two 
forms are complete and separable, they are written as one word, 
and are subordinated to a single accent. Thus we have vavat- 
Kdutos for vavol KAvTOs, “famous for ships;’’ yaorpipapyos for 
yaorpit papyos, “greedy in belly; vevyeouranrns for tesyeot 
meXatns, “one who approaches or draws near to walls,” “a be- 
sieger of cities’’ (though the common construction of meXarns is 
with the genitive); xuvoconua, “hound’s tomb’ (the name of 
several places) ; xuvdcovpa, “dog’s tail’ (a constellation), &c. In 
some few cases this sort of parathesis has to be detected in the 
syntax, as in the case of Ady@ aadauds, “old in story” (Aésch. 
Agam. 1198; Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1395), and ypdvm xArurés, “ time- 
honoured” (Pind. Pyth. x1. 32; Ausch. Choéph. 641); where the 
separate terms are as distinct and complete in themselves as those 
in the Latin pater familias. Some of these quasi-compounds 
pass by a regular series of changes into the synthetic combination; 
compare d:xao-m1oXos = Sixas trodéwy with olwyo-mrdX0s 3 vuKTi-T0- 
pos =vurrl tropevopevos and ddo1-mdpos = €v 65@ Tropevouevos with 
movro-rropos ; Oeca-doTos = Oeois Sotds with GeddSwpos, Beodoros ; 
eyyeo-hopos = éyyos Pépwv; cakeo-Tad0s=aaxos Taddwy; dwo- 
popos = daos dépwv with Eido-popos; dpeo-Bios = Specs Brotevwr, 
Opea-Kwos = Spec Keipevos, opecat-Barns = spect Baivov, &c. with 
aypo-voyos and the like. A converse example is furnished by «aXo- 
xayaos, which, though it has only one accent and has lost the 
flexion of its first adjective, is merely the three words «aos xal 
ayaGos melted roughly into one form. 


368 From the use of the oblique case in the first part of the 
compound to that of the adverb, representing, in some corrupted 
form, the oblique case of a noun or pronoun, the transition is very 
easy. And we not only find separable juxtapositions in which 
one or both members are adverbs, as ovxére for ov Ett; ovde’s or 
ovOets for ovde els; Odris, “Mr Nobody,” Ovxaréywv, ‘ Dread- 
nought” (as imaginary proper names) ; ovdeuia for ovdé pia; ovde- 
repos for ovdé Erepos ; evaryyedos for ev ayyedos, &c.; or combina- 
tions of particles with the article, as roviv, tavidv, tomo\Xaxis, 
torpatoy, &c.; but also adverbs like Aaf, “with the heels,” or 
amv&, “with the fist,” either in combination with words which 
might stand alone, as Nax-7rarely for Xak wratety, or in words which 
have become synthetic compounds, viz. wvy-yaxos, mwuy-payia, 
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muy-payet from mv& payerOar. Cf. Pind. Ol. vit. 89: mE aperay 
evpovTa. 

369 By far the most common of the uninflected words, which 
stand at the beginning of parathetic and separable compounds, are 
the eighteen ordinary prepositions; namely, audi, ava, avri, amo, 
Sid, eds or és, ex or €&, ev, él, Kata, peta, Tapa, TeEpi, Wp, TPO, 
ouv, uTép, vd: and the student must bear in mind that these are 
the only prefixes with which a verb forms a parathetic compound, 
or in which a verb can appear without passing into a derivative 
form. The exceptions to this rule (see Lobeck ad Phrynichum, 
pp. 560—632) are not such as would affect the general analogy 
of the language. Some of them are obviously corruptions of ge- 
nuine forms, others belong to a degraded period of the language, 
and in one case, that of vovy éyw with the adverb vody éyovras 
(264), we have a parathesis with the complete case of the noun, 
like those mentioned above (367), which has passed into a syn- 
thetic compound in vouveyns. With regard, however, to parathetic 
compounds with the eighteen ordinary prepositions enumerated 
above, the following rules are general: 


(1) Any verb, whether primitive or derived, may be combined 
unaltered with any one or more of these prepositions, as xaOiorns, 
Tepitaréw, avtimappnotatopas. 


(2) The prepositions so prefixed are liable to elision before 
vowels, and to the usual affections before consonants; thus we have 
avéxo, vpiornut, épopaw, mpodyw, and cupBdddr\w, ouppéw, cur- 
AapBavw, cvocitéw, cvoxevalw, éuminrw, —XAelw; but évpdrrw 
and évaeia. 


Exceptions are to be made (a) in the case of zrepi, which never 


elides its final 4, though the Aolians write wep in compounds 
whether a vowel or consonant follows, as in wepamrw, aépodos, 
TépOw, mephepées (see Béckh, Not. Crit. ad Pind. Ol. vi. 38, ad 
Fraqgm. p. 631; New Cratyl. § 178); (b) sometimes in the case of 
audi, for we have both auderw and dudiérm; (c) and in epic 
poetry, where there are traces of the digamma, as in dzroeizre, Sia- 
elderat, &c. 


(3) A preposition in composition is liable to tmesis (above, 


112), because the preposition is regarded as necessarily a separable 
adjunct. 


= a 
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(4) For the same reason the augment and reduplication are | 
attached to the verb compounded with a preposition, just a as though 


it had no prefix (above, 308). 

Obs. Notwithstanding the distinct and separable nature of the con- 
stituent parts in a parathetic compound of preposition and verb, we find 
that in many of these combinations a new and single meaning has super- 
seded those of the preposition and verb as taken by themselves ; this is 
particularly observable, for instance, in the compounds of yeyvecKe, ol 
know,” which have acquired specific meanings, as follows : avaytyvucKkw, 
a read ; KaTaylyvurKw, “T condemn ;” émytyruckxw, “I discover or? 
decide ;” peraytyvuioKw, ‘‘I change my mind or repent ;” ovyytyvwory, 
“‘I pardon.” In some cases the construction follows the assumed mean- 
ing ; thus éiorapar, “JT stand out of,” in the sense “TI avoid,” governs 
the accusative and not the genitive (below, 430, (b6)). 


§ VII. B. Synthetic Compounds. 


370 It is the essential characteristic of a synthetic or organic 
compound, which represents two or more words under the form of 
one, that the inflexions of the earlier part of the combination should 
be more or less modified, so as to appear in a dependent, insepar- 
able, and construct state. If this does not take place, there will be 
a mere parathesis, as in Ady@ madatds, vavol KAvTOs, and the like, 
unless the last part of the word is modified, so as to affect its 
independent use. It will also happen that the former or latter of the 
syllables in contact at the point of junction between the two parts 
of a compound, or even the latter part itself, will admit of eupho- 
nic changes, in the way of ectasis or otherwise. With a view then. 
to the methodical discussion of synthetic compounds, we must con- 
sider in order, (1) the modifications of the former part of the com- 
pound; (2) the euphonic changes at the point of junction or in 
the latter part of the compound; (3) the formation or inflexions 
of the compound considered as one word, 


(1) Modifications of the former part of the Compound. 


371 Synthetic compounds are made up generally of the fol- 
lowing clauses or constructions: a substantive preceded by its 
epithet, as peyadd-rrods for peyddn modus, “the great city;” 
opO6-pavris, dptoté-pavris, ceuve-pavtis of prophets (Pind. Nem. 
1. 92; Soph. Phil. 1888; Cd. T. 556); a noun preceded by a de- 
pendent case, as atdnpo-untwp for cdnpov pntnp (Asch. Prom. 
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301); a verb or verbal governing a case, when the verbal either 
precedes, as in apyéxaxos from apyy xaxav; or follows, as in 
madaywyos from madav ayeyn; or, finally, some uninflected parti- 
cle, a8 in madvyxotos from wadw and xoros. In considering then 
the modifications of the former part of the compound, it will be 
most convenient (a) to class together all the cases in which an 
ordinary noun, whether substantive or adjective, precedes, and to 
distinguish those in which (4) the former part is of verbal origin, 
or (c) is an uninflected particle. 


(a) When the former part is an ordinary Noun. 


372 Here again we must distinguish (aa) when the first part 
is an adjective; (bb) when it is the dependent case of a sub- 
stantive. 


(aa) When the former part is an adjective, it is generally 
represented by its crude form; thus we have peyado-dofos from 
peyarn Sofa; wodv-rrovs from mroAXol modes; awavro-pions from 
qavrTos pucous, &c. But adjectives of which the crude form ends 
in -es for -or (above, 193) generally substitute -o, as in adxps8o-Aoyos 
from axpt8ns Noyos; adnOo-pvOo0s from adrnOns piOos. And adjec- 
tives, in which a liquid precedes the termination, often accept this 
as the ending of the crude form; thus we have peAay-dpvov, peray- 
yonrla, Tav-5oKos, Tap-payos. 

Obs. Exceptions to this rule may generally be referred to something 
in the construction included in the compound. Thus pecat-roXws, 
“‘half-gray,” seems to involve péoy sc. kepadp, and pecai-yews is derived 
from péoy yj- With regard to padaxairodes “Opa, in Theocr. xv. 103, 
it has been proposed to read padaxai wddas. In xadoxayafos we have 
only a slight modification of the parathesis xados xai ayafos. The nume- 
rous cases in which we have compounds beginning with xaAX- by the 
side of others beginning with xaXo-, as xaAXt-ory, KadXi-vixos, KadXi-wais, 
xadd-ywarg, &c., point to another form of the adjective xados = xad-dos 
or xadAos, which we find in the compar. and superl. xadAiwy, xaAALoTos, 
and in derivatives such as xaA\vvw. Such forms as axpaxodos, ddupa- 
toKos, vobayevys do not admit of easy explanation. 


(66) When the former part of the compound is a substantive, 
it is represented by the nearest approximation to the crude form 
which euphony allows, except in those instances in which the 
involved construction is still represented by some traces of the 

iginal parathesis. We distinguish therefore the following cases: 
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(2) Whenever the noun included exhibits o in its last syllable, 
the end of the crude form may be that vowel, and it is elided if the 
second part of the compound begins with a vowel; thus we have 
Aoyo-wo1es = AGyou Troms, vo“o-GéTns = vouoy Ties and vop’- 
apxns =vopov apywyv, taibo-rpi8ns from amaidds tptBn and mras’- 
avyoryos from trades aywyn, huote-Noyos = Pvavos Adyos and ra£l’- 
apxos = takios dpywv, cwpato-durat = cwpatos gudaf, and co- 
pat -éwiropos = cwparos Eutropos. 

Obs. 1 Nouns in -par not unfrequently drop their termination, and 
are treated as if the crude form ended in -ya-; thus we have aipoppayys, 


aipoppvros, as well A3 aiparoppuros, xupodeypsov, oreppopayos, aivororns, 
oropahyia, xetpappous, &c. The v of the comparative is omitted i in Kpew- 
aorexvos (Asch. Sept. 766, read xpevocoreyvar, and cf. apurroréxvys, Pind. 
Fr. 29). We have similarly the proper name "Edmwikn for "EArdovixn. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that “EAAavixos is for “EAAavovixos, as well 
for other reasons, as because this omission of the formative letter does 
not take place when the preceding vowel is long by nature. 


Obs. 2 If the second word had originally an initial digamma, the -o 
is not elided ; this applies to compounds in which the second part is the 
root of eiSos, Gros, épyoy, or exw; and éxw falls within the rule, with 
the exception of Kaxegia. Thus we have pyvoedys, Arpoerdys, Snpuoupyos, 
op§oerys, pevoeucys, paBdovyxos, and sometimes with crasis and the accent 
drawn back, as in aivtyparwoys, pduwdys, ixOvwdys. 


(8) When the noun included exhibits » in its last syllable, 
that vowel is retained in the compound. This applies to the nouns 
declined in -w (above, 170), including y7 or yata under the form 
ryew-. Hence we have Xew-popos, vew-Kopos, opew-Kopos, yew-LéTpNS, 
ryew-ypadia, Narya- Boros. 


(y) Nouns of the 1 decl. in -a@ and -7 retain this vowel in the 
compound; thus we have a@yopa-vomos, yeved-doyia, vien-popos, 
Xon-Popos, cKia-ypagia. 

Obs.1 Some nouns exhibit a or 7 by the side of 0; as BiBAta-ypados 


and B.BAo-ypddos, Cvyy-popos and Lvyo-dopos, ucr-ipos and gipo-popos, 
oxeun-popos and oxevo-gopos. In these cases it is possible that a plural 
is sometimes represented by the side of the singular.. 


Obs. 2. Such compounds as éAady-Bodros, Gavarn-fopos seem to refer 
to obsolete forms of the included noun. Compare, for the latter, the 
verb Oavaraw. 


(5) Semi-consonantal nouns in -e or -v sometimes terminate 
the first part of the compound with this characteristic. Thus we 
have mroAl-ropOos, opyi-medov, pavti-trodos, NeEv-Onpéw by the 
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side of @uato-Aoyos, &c., and aaru-voyos, wedexv-hopos, Spu-ropos, 


Spu-coramrrns, Saxpuppoew by the side of iyOvo-hayos, wvo-xTovos, 


Spuo-xoratrrns, &c. The same is observable when the first word is 
Bovs or vais; thus we have Bou-xodos, Bov-fopBos, vav-payia. 


Obs. The numerous forms in aiyt-, as aty:-Borys, the words apyt-xovs, 
XaAxi-orxos, pvoti-moXos, seem to involve obsolete forms in -ts or -tos. 


(ec) The oblique case of the parathesis is sometimes retained 
by the former word, although the whole has become synthetic. 
Some instances have been already mentioned (367). Less obvious 
cases are vewo-olKxol, apyel-povtns, avdpet-povrns, in the last two of 
which the involved genitive is explained by the form of the posses- 
sive adjectives "Apyetos, avdpetos. 


(6) When the former part is a Verb or Verbal Noun. 


373 Here we distinguish the two classes: (aa) when the 
compound represents the parathesis of a verb governing its case; 
(6b) when the verb in the first part is reduced to the form of 
a verbal noun. 


(aa) This class is comparatively small: we have Necro-rakia 
from Aeirrw tak, Pawo-pnpis from daivw unpovs, Naytr-oupos from 
Aaprret oUpa, auapro-erns and ayapto-Aoyos from nuaptoy Erect 
vel Acyors, Pir-EdAAnv from hire? “EXAnvas, and the like. 


(bb) More usually the verb included appears as a verbal in 
-o1s or -n; thus we have Avai-rovos from Avots Trovwy, piyr-aomis 
from piis aomidos, mAnE-vrios from wAnkis trou, éyepoi-paxos 
from €yepots pedyns, Tavo-avewos from madot avéwou, apxé-Kaxos 
from apy7 Kaxou, apyt-Béwpos from apy? Oewpias, Nas-«ndyjs from 
ANnOn Kndous, hép-aomis from dopa aowidos, Puyo-waxos from duy7 
pans, &c. 

Obs. The verbal is often so disguised by the weight of the form 
that we cannot distinguish between the first and second of these classes.. 
Thus $épaoms, éxéuvOos, Axexitwv, Teprixepavvos might seem to involve 
the verb with its case; but the longer forms depéc-Bwos, éAxeci-rerdos, 
Tapeoi-xpws, &c. indicate a verbal in these cases. Again, o has taken 
the place of « in piso-BapBapos, pifo-mdpOevos, and other compounds in- 
volving pigis, and the o is elided according to the rule in pug-cvOpwros,. 
pug-ed\Anves, ec. 


(ar 
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(c) When the former part is an uninflected Word. 


374 (a) Prepositions are liable to the same changes in orga- 
nic as in parathetic compounds, i.e. they are assimilated or elided, 
as the case may be. We have, however, ézrvetens and émriopKos 
without elision, even in ordinary Greek. 


(8) Adverbs and words used adverbially are treated in the 
same way as prepositions when they appear in synthetic com- 
pounds; but though they have not the power of forming a separ- 
able parathesis with verbs, some of them exist as separate words, 
and must therefore be distinguished from those which exist only in 
compounds. 


(aa) Separable adverbs which enter into composition are yap, 
ayxt, Ga, aptt, ev, Tada, Tart, Trav, wAHV, THE OY THAOD, With 
the substantival words Aa€, “with the heels,” and v€, “with 
the fist,” and the numeral adverbs. Of these ayys is generally 
elided, as in ayywpandos, though it retains its ¢ in ayylados; dyav 
retains its v before vowels and »y, as in ayavaxtéw, dyavyidos, assi- | 
milates it before p, as in a@yappoos, and loses it in other cases, as 
GyaxhetTos, "Ayapéuvwv; mad sometimes loses its vy in poetry, as 
in zadioxtos, but in ordinary language generally retains it with 
the usual affections, as wadtyxoros, jwadiwBamos, madiAXoyos, Ta- 
Aippoos, maricauros; AaE and zv£, as has been mentioned above 
(368), lose their o and have « for € in composition; the assumed 
form 7Av is found only in the proper names T7Avs and TnAv- 
Kpatns, and in tyAv-yeros, for which some have proposed a differ- 
ent etymology (atados or Tédos); but the common form r7A¢« is 
found in a great number of words, as ryXé-yovos, TNAE-Bodos, THAE- 
paxos, TnAé-TvNos, &Kc., and the e is elided in rnAovpos. The nu- 
meral adverbs appear in the following compounds: 6és in such 
forms as &-pTwp, ‘“ twice mothered,” i.e. “ twice born,” dic-eh6os, 
* twice boiled,” Si-cxadrpos, “with two row-locks,” 5(p-pupos, “ with 
two poles;”’ rpés in such forms as tptc-a6d10s, ‘thrice wretched,” 
Tpl-rywvos, “triangular,” tpip-pupos, “with three poles; terpaxis 
in such forms as retpa-perpos, “having four metres,’’ TETPA-CKEANS, 
‘ having four legs,” and so of the others. 


(6b) Inseparable prefixes are the following: 


- a, nye, “half,” as nyl-oves, “half an ass,” i.e. a mule, 7pi- 
eOos, “ half-boiled,” 7jps-wBodaios, “ worth half an obol.”. y 
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b,. Sve-, corresponding to our dis-, or mis-, or un-, or tll-; as 
Sva-rnvos, “ dis-tressed,” Sve-popdos, “ mis-shapen,” dve-rvy7s, 
“un-lucky,” dve-opyos, “ ill-natured.” 

c,. a-, the copulative or collective prefix, probably the residuum 
of a- or oa-, found in dua and ca-dns; this is found in d-xoctes 
and d-Aoyos, “‘a sharer of the same bed;” a-xoXouvbos, “a sharer 
of the same way;” a-SeAdos, “sprung from the same womb;” 
a-yaNaxres, “sharers in the same milk;’’ a-radXavtos, “of equal 
weight;’’ d-ofos, “belonging to the same stem;” d-mtepos, 
“ equally winged,” &c. In Plato, Theetet. 149 B, ddoyos has the 
negative prefix, and this is often the case with depos. 


d,. a-, the intensive prefix, probably a residuum of ava, in the 
sense of remoteness, distance, extent; this is found in a@-revns, 
“exceedingly stretched” (the only instance of this prefix in ordi- 
nary Greek); a-yavys, “extremely gaping;” a-o7epyés, “ very 
eagerly ;”” a-oxedés and a-oxeréws, “ very obstinately.” 

» @-, ava-, av-, the negative prefix, probably a residuum of 
dva, in its sense of negation, which flows from that of farness ; this 
is found in a very great number of words, as d-dpwy, “ without 
mind, far from mind, foolish;” avd-edvos, “ without a dowry” 
(there are only four words, this, avd-edmros, avda-mveveros and 
ava-yvworos, in which the full form of the negative prefix is 
found); au-pacin, ‘ speechlessness;” av-véderos, ‘without clouds;” 
and generally when the next word begins with a vowel, as av-api6- 
pos, “numberless,” also av-npsOuos. In this latter case, i.e. when 
the vowel of the following word is euphonically lengthened, the 
initial vowel is often dropt in epic poetry; thus we find vavupos 
for avwvupos, vnréns for avnréns, vntrowos for av’-atrowos, and even 
when the following word begins with a consonant, as in vyxep6ys. 

f, apt- (from the same root as dpns), épt- (connected with 
evpus), da- and fa- (corruptions of da) are used as intensive pre- 
fixes; thus we have apt-mperns, ‘exceedingly conspicuous;” épr- 
Bpepérns, “extremely noisy ;"’ Sa-cxwos, “very shady; §a-Geos, 
‘‘ most divine,”’ &c. 


€,e 


(2) Euphonic changes at the point of junction or in the latter 
part of the Compound. a 

375 When a synthetic compound is considered as an indi- 
vidual word, without reference to its origin, it is liable to euphonic 


— 
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changes, which may be inconsistent with the development of its 
separate parts. ‘The most common of these changes is an ectasis 
at the point of junction or in the first syllable of the final word, 
which is perhaps due to an cuphony of the same kind as that 
which is observable in the reduplicated perfect and aorist (307). 
The doubling of p at the point of junction in such words as 
iaép-potros, Katdp-putos, &c. is invariable (above, 105). Syne- 
resis often takes place when the last vowel of the former word 
is not elided before the initial vowel of the latter part of the com- 
pound; thus we have pafSoixos for paBdc-eyos; Kaxodpyos for 
xaxc-epyos; Oewpds for Oed-spos; mudwpds for avAd-épos; ppovdos 
for apd-o50s, &c. But independently of these cases we often have 
an arbitrary ectasis at the beginning of the latter word, when its 
initial letter 1s a, € or o, the two former vowels being changed into 
7, and o becoming w, The words which most regularly admit of 
this ectasis in composition are the following: dyw, orparnyés, 
oyaryos; ayopevw, KaTHyopos; axn, audnKns; aKéopat, avynKearos ; 
GKoUW, VITNKOOS; AVELOS, EVNVEWOS; AYP, EvnVMP; avUwW, aVNVUTOS; 
apaploxw, tpinpns, Todnpyns; édavvw, yadunraTos; €AOeiv, Erndvs ; 
épécow, eperpos, virnpérns, evnpermos; epépw, Katnpedys; dSoros, 
tpiwBorov; dcdvvn, avaduves; olw, Suvowdyns; GAdAuUpuL, Taverns; 
opardos, avaparos; Surupt, ava@poros; dvoua, cuvavupos; Srrwtra, 
Svowirla; dpvccw, Torywpvyos ; Spos, varwpeia ; Sheros, avwdedys. 
These are found in common Greek; the following are poetical only: 
apuelBo, éEnwovBds and émrnpuotBos; apiOuds both avapiOuos and 
avnpiOpos; apoe, avnpotos; épaw, ToAunpatos ; épifw, audnproros, 
but davépirros; cdovs, audaddav, but apydddous, yavarrddous, &c. 
The cases of azroAAnyewv, ‘larrodapupos, LlapGevvdrraios, &c., “Irr- 
Toppéedwv, “AXdecoiSoa are peculiar results of the constitution of 
the liquids. 
Obs. The ectasis does not take place in the parathetic compound of 
preposition and verb ; thus we have urdyw, vrdxovw, &c. This needs no 


explanation. 


(3) Formation or inflexions of the whole Compound. 


376 <A synthetic compound, viewed as an undivided whole, 
appears either (a) as a noun, or (5) as a verb. And this suggests 
the main sabdivision in this class of words. But when the word 
as a- whole performs the functions of a noun, we have still to . 
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consider (a) whether the included word represented by the last part 
of the compound is an ordinary noun, or (8) of verbal origin. And 
when it 1s an ordinary noun, we must inquire (aa) whether it is 
a substantive, or (bb) an adjective. With an examination of these 
different cases we shall conclude the subject of compound words. 


(a) The whole compound constitutes a Noun. 
(a) ‘The latter part represents a Noun. 


(aa) The latter part is derived from a Substantive. 


377 Even in this case we must seek a further distinction; for 
although the last part of the compound may be derived from a 
substantive, it may not only (aa) retain its substantival value, but 
may also (88) perform the functions of an adjective, and the latter 
is much more common than the former. 


(aa) The substantival value is retained. 


The first part of the word is generally an uninflected prefix ; 
but there are cases in which a noun preceded by its epithet or 
a dependent case becomes a synthetic compound; thus, while we 
have 6u0-Sovros, suv-Sovros, 7yl-ovos, éri-weTpov, we have axpo- 
TONS, MEYANO-7TrOALS, tmrmd-Spopos, 7 AL0-TroAIs, KC. 


Obs. It is doubtful whether such words as ovyypady, ovyypappa, 
exrepis, éxroumy, and the like, are themselves parathetic compounds or 
are derived from verbal parathetics ; most probably the latter. Such 
words as ovyypadeis, eivaywyevs, &c. are manifestly derivatives. 


(88) An adjectival value is assumed. 


‘1 The substantive retains its form, as in d-7ras, “ childless;’’ 
Ovo-épws, “‘ill-starred in love; paxpo-yerp, ‘ long-handed ;”’ 
modv-trovs, “many-footed;” &v-Jeos, “ possessed by God;” puco- 
movos, ‘‘ labour-hating;” g@iro-warpis, “ country-loving ;"’ detot-dai- 
pov, “fearing the lower deities,” &c. 2 An adjectival ending 
is appended, as in ovrSdevrrvos, “dining together ;” a-ypnyaros 
and d-ypnpewv, “ money-lacking ;"’ d-cropos, “ without a mouth ;”’ 
d-owpos and d-owparos, “incorporeal;” sapaddnr0o-ypappos, 
“bounded by parallel lines ;”’ Aemwro-yews, “ having a light soil ;”’ 
ev-7Ons, “having a good or simple character;” ev-unens, “of a 
. good length ;”. dy-adxis, “ cowardly ;” a-dSaxpus, “ tearless,” &. . 
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Obs. Nouns in -ynv and -np generally form the compound in -evos, 
-epos, aS a-Aiuevos, “ without harbours ;” ev-acrepos, “ bright with stars.” 
But compounds of ¢pyv, and some nouns in -yp, merely change 7 into 
w; thus we have ddpuwy, eudpwr, cudpuwrv, ardtwp, evratwp, evyvup, ap7- 
Twp, TpoyaoTwp. 


(bb) The latter part is derived from an Adjective. 


In this case the adjective retains its form and meaning, except 
so far as the latter is modified by the prefix. Thus, from iaos, 
66 99 w 6 1: 5 4 66 ] 79 

equal,” we have av-iaos, ‘‘ un-equal;” from dvaBaros, “ passable, 
dua-dS:aBaros, “hard to cross; from yupvds, ‘ naked,” 7l-yupvos, 
‘half-naked ;” from Aeuxos, ‘“‘ white,” v7ro-Aevxos, “ rather white ;”’ 
from aodds, “ wise,” mav-codos, “ all-wise,” &c. 


(8) The latter part is of verbal origin. 


In interpreting a compound, of which the latter part includes 
the meaning of a verb, we have always to inquire whether the 
verb involved is to be taken transitively or intransitively. This is 
sometimes shown by the ending, sometimes by the ‘accent, and 
sometimes left indeterminate. The endings are as follows: 


1 -os, -ov. This is the most numerous class of compounds end- 
ing with a verbal, and the meaning of the included verb is generally 
determined by the accent, according to the following rule: When 
the meaning is transitive, and the first part of the compound is 
any noun excepting mas and zoAvs, the compound is oxytone if the 
penultima is long, and paroxytone if the penultima is short; but 
all transitive compounds are proparoxytone when the first part of 
the compound 1s a preposition, an adverb, or one of the nouns 7ras 
and vroAvs; and the same is the case with all intransitive compounds. 
Hence, although words compounded with prepositions, adverbs, 
mas and 7roAvs, do not indicate their meaning by the accentuation, 
we may tell by the position of the accent whether the other class 
of compounds represents a transitive or intransitive construction ; 
thus, Aufo-Boros from ALAwy Born, “a flinging of stones,” means 
“a person who pelts with stones,’ but Av8o-Bodos is “one who is 
pelted; yntpo-xtovos would refer to Orestes the matricide, but 
Hntpo-xrovor to the children of Medea, who were slain by their 
mother. The following examples will illustrate the different 
classes : 


22 
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Transitive Compounds. Intransitive Compounds. 

OT paTnyOs éXadnSoros aBoros avayaryos 
Aoyaycs ALBoBoros TnA€ Boros ALGoBoros 
olTayaryos SnpoBopos mou Bopos OudoTropos 
Taoayuryos todoxos TavooKos 
BovdopBos T PWTOTOKOS aTOKOS TT PWTOTOKOS 
KpNnTLwdos avdpodpéovos qTodvpovos veopovos 
oxvOpwros LNT poKTOVOS TAVTOMLLLOS LNT poKTovos 
vauTrnyos KAKONOYOS TONUNGYOS 
VEK POTrOpLTrOS OKUTOTOMLOS TwodvdopPos 

SerToypados _ avtiypados 

bans Bibypapeos 

Aoyoypagos Aerroypados 

Sixoypados avroypados 
Bporonovyds ovrodayos Tappayos VELpoypadov 
ypucapotBos APLOTOLAXOS TNAEMAYOS apayos 


Obs. There are some exceptions to this rule: (1) The epic com- 
pounds imodapos, éyxeorados, caxéomados, wroXiropfos are proparoxy- 
tone, though the meaning involved is undoubtedly transitive. (2) Com- 
pounds with apyw and ovAdw are proparoxytone, as Urmapxos, lepoovAos. 
(3) Compounds with éyw are proparoxytone or properispome, as 7vioxas, 
dadovdxos, &e. (+) By a peculiar refinement, words compounded with 
épy-afozac are oxytone when they signify a bodily or material action, 
but proparoxytone, or by contraction properispome, when they denote a 
moral action, or an operation and habit of the mind; thus we have 
AcBoupyos, “a worker in stone ;” yewpyos, “a husbandman ;” apmeAoupyés, 
“a vine-dresser;’ but wavotpyos, “an unscrupulous rogue ;” xaxotpyos, 
“a criminal ;” meptepyos, ‘a busy-body,” &e. 


2 -ns,-es. These generally express the intransitive meaning 
of the verb, or at least a condition resulting from it; as Oeo-piAns, 
“beloved of God;” dAoupyys, “made of purple;” ampemns, “ un- 
becoming ;” evuadns, “easily taught, docile; avrapxys, “ self- 
sufficing, complete.” But taropavns, “horse-maddened”’ of mares, 
and ‘‘horse-maddening”’ of a luxuriant meadow, seems to contain 
both meanings of the verb. 


3 -ns or -as, gen. -ov. Generally substantives denoting the 
agent, and therefore transitive; as voyo-Oérns, “the law-giver ;”” 
ev-epyérns, “the benefactor;’’ otvo-rorns, “the wine-drinker ;”’ 
opviBo-Onpas, “ the bird-catcher ;” marp-adolas (adotaw), “ the par- 
ricide.” 


————— 
aoe —= 
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4 -§. This is rare and generally poetical. If the first part is 
a substantive, the verb included is generally understood in a transi- 
tive sense ; otherwise it is passive; thus we have voyo-dvarak, “a 
guardian of the laws; BSov-mAn€, “striking the oxen;” «xvapo- 
tpw£, “eating beans;” but azrop-pw£, “ broken off;” veo-cdaé, 
“newly slaughtered.” 


(6) The whole compound constitutes a Verb. 


378 It is a fixed law of the Greek language that a synthetic 
compound never constitutes a verb except as a derivative from 
one of the synthetic compounds which we have just discussed. 
In other words: ‘ Verba non possunt nisi per flexuram quandam 
cum aliis orationis partibus preter prepositiones consociari” (Lo- 
beck ad Phrynichum, p. 560; see above, 369). To express by a 
single word the combination of a noun or adverb with a verb, it is 
generally necessary to pass through a series of derivations; thus, 
from iazrov tpépw, ‘I keep a horse,” we have (rou tpodn, “ the 
keeping of a horse,” from this the synthetic adjective (w7orpddos, 
‘keeping a horse,” and from this the derivative verb im7orpodéa ; 
from AiGov Barrow, “I throw a stone,’’ we have Aou Born, “a 
throwing of a stone,” from this ArBoBonos, ‘ throwing stones,” and 
from this again ABoPoréw, ‘I throw stones ;”’ similarly with an 
adverb, we may have r7A€ Saddw as two separate words, “I throw 
once from afar,’ from this t7Ae Bodn, “a throwing from afar,” 
rnr<Boros, “ throwing from afar or thrown from afar,’”’ tnAcBoreo, 
“T habitually throw from afar;” or with the fixed case of a noun, 
as mv& paxeoOat, “ to fight with the fists,” wvE& payn, ‘a fighting 
with fists,” wuypayos, “habitually fighting with fists, a boxer,” 
muypayéew, “I am a boxer,” muypayia, “a boxing match;’ or 
with the instrumental case of the noun, as yeupt ypada, “I write 
with my hand,” 7 yerpi ypady or yetpos ypagn, “the writing with 
the hand,” yetpoypadgos, “writing with the hand” (which is as- 
sumed from the meaning of the verb), and yetpoypados, “ written 
with the hand” (which occurs in the word 76 yepoypagov), hence 
xetpoypapéw, “I write habitually with the hand, I am a copyist,” 
and finally yecpoypagnua, “a thing written with the hand” (in the 
Same sense aS TO yepoypadov). The unity of the compound is 
generally and regularly indicated by the place of the augment and 


reduplication (above, 309). 
22—2 
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Obs. 1 Asa general rule the synthetic verb is a derivative in -éw, 
according to the examples given, because the weight of the compound 
noun recommended the shortest form of derivation for the verb; but 
other derivative forms, though unusual, are not impossible. Thus tyzaw 
being itself a derivative form, its opposite, though derived from ariyzos, 
is aryalw instead of arizéw, and arie is found in Theognis (621), where 
perhaps the true reading is arcret from arirys. From arévns we have 
arevifw. And there are some few irregularities in other verbs, but the 
general analogy of the language is indubitable. 


Obs. 2. For the anomalies in the place of the augment or reduplica- 
tion of synthetic verbs, see above, 310. 


PART V. 
SYNTAX OR CONSTRUCTION. | 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE PROPOSITION IN GENERAL, AND ON THE 
SUBJECT IN PARTICULAR. 


§ I. General Considerations. 


379 Consraucrion or Syntax (Svvrafis) gives the rules for 
expressing and connecting Sentences. 


380 A Sentence expressed in words is called a Proposition or 
Enunctation. 


381 Every Proposition consists of three parts—Sudyect, Copula 
and Predicate. Thus, if we say, 0 @eos éorw ayabds, ‘God is 
good,” 6 @eds is the subject or thing spoken of; ayaGos is the pre- 
dicate or that which is said of the subject; and éoriy is the copula 
or substantive verb, which always connects the subject with the 
predicate, with or without the negative particle ov, according as the 
subject and predicate disagree or agree. 


a. In the Greek language the copula is very often implied in 
some form of a finite verb, which contains the predicate also; thus 
we say, 6 tsraos tpéxyes=6 tamos dori tpexwv, “the horse is 
running.’ 

b. And even the subject may be contained in this verbal form ; 
for tpéyet may be equivalent to o Selva dott tpéywv, “a certain 
person 18 running ;” and cadzrifec may express 0 cadmvyrns éote 
carmitwy, “the trumpeter is sounding his horn.” With certain 
verbs this implication of the subject is almost invariable. Thus we 
almost always understand djp, @eds or Zevs with verbs describing 
natural phenomena; as vei, “it or he (Jupiter) rains,” and 80 
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videt, “it snows,” Bpovtd, aotpamre, “it thunders, it lightens,” 
avoxotater, “it grows dark,” évee, “he (Poseidon) shook,” i.e. 
“there was an earthquake.” The poets, however, sometimes supply 
the nominative which is intended. 


c. Impersonal verbs explain this usage by the apposition of a 
sentence which follows; thus, ypn ve piuvery = TodTo—7T0 pipverv 
oe—ypewy eotw, or “it is fitting that you remain’ =“ that you 
remain is fitting.” 


d. This explains the fact that the neuter plural, which is 
strictly speaking an objective case (above, 156), is construed with 
a singular verb; so that ta Sea rpéyer, “ eee are running,’ 
really means, “ as to the animals, it runs’ “there is running ”’ 
(curritur quoad animalia), 


382 In Logic, propositions are divided according to their 
substance, their quality and their quantity. Syntax does not con- 
cern itself with the latter divisions, and still less with the modern 
distinction of synthetical and analytical propositions; but its rules 
are dependent on the division of propositions according to substance, 
that is, according as they are categorical or hypothetical. 


383 Categorical propositions contain a direct assertion or 
predication, either unqualified, as 6 @eos éotiw ayabos, “God is 
good ;” or qualified, as 6 avOpwiros tcws apaptave, “the man per- 
haps is in error.”’ The former are called pure, the latter modal or 
adverbial categoricals. All words and sentences, which thus qualify 


the main predication, are of the nature of adverbs or secondary pre- 
dicates (below, 435 sqq.). 


_ 884 The hypothetical proposition consists of two sentences. 
If it is a conditional hypothetical, one of these is a categorical pro- 
position, and the other a sentence dependent upon it; as ef te éyee, 
Siiwow, “if he has anything, he gives.” If it is a disjunctive 
hypothetical, both members are categorical, but they are rendered 
hypothetical by the conjunction which connects them, as 7 éyee 4 
oun éyet, “he either has or has not;”’ and if the conditional is then 


applied, this inference follows : a) SiSwou 4 ue ov didworv, “he either 
gives or does not give.”’ 


_ $85 These differences refer only to the predicate. The subject 
13 regulated by the same laws in every kind of proposition. Con- 
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sequently, the methodical discussion of syntactical rules should 
begin with (I) those which concern the subject; and should then 
consider in their order (II) the categorical proposition, and under 
this head the different kinds of predicates; (III) the hypothetical 
proposition, so far as it is relative or adverbial, i.e. of the nature of 
a secondary predicate, and under this head the doctrine of the 
moods and negative particles; and (IV) the co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences, which assume an external appearance of dis- 
tinctness and independence, and generally call in the aid of the 
conjunctions, 


§ Il. The Article and Relative. 


386 The chief instrument of Greek syntax is the demonstra- 
tive pronoun és. When it appears in the form 6s, #, 6, it is called 
the relative pronoun; when in the form 6 (és), 7, 70, it is termed 
the distinctive pronoun or definite article (above, 229, (4) and (5)). 


387 If we compare the inflexions of és, 7, 6, and 6, 7, To 
(above, 237, 238), we shall observe that the latter, in all the objec- 
tive cases, loses its connexion with the second element, and takes, 
in its stead, the third element. This points to the fact, that, 
whereas the relative pronoun signifies here in all its cases, the 
distinctive pronoun expresses this relation only in the nominative, 
masculine and feminine; while in the objective cases it expresses 
the opposed relative there, and throughout its use corresponds to 
that of the indicative pronouns 06¢, ovTos and éxeivos, as opposed 
to és, 7, & 


388 The distinctive pronoun is written 6s, 7, 76 when it 
stands by itself, but it loses the nominative sign in the masculine 
when it stands in apposition to a noun, or serves the purpose of a 
definite article. This is best explained by the converse practice in 
modern High German, in which we write gut-er Mensch, “a good 
man,” but de-r gute Mensch, ‘the good man.” 


389 In the older Greek, as represented by Homer, the pro- 
noun 6, 7, TO is used in its distinctive and demonstrative sense, 
with an immediate and generally retrospective reference, as in J/. 
1.9: Antovs cat Atds vids: 6 yap Bactdni yonwbeis, H.T.r. Vo 12: 
o yap 7dOe, x.7.%. Even when it has an apposition of the noun 
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referred to (below, 407, (a)), and so is passing on to the common use 
of a prepositive article, we can see that it retains its pronominal 
value. This is particularly observable in proper names, whether 
they follow the article immediately, or with some words interposed ; 
thus we have ‘(Z/. 1. 11): otvexa tov Xpvony ynriuno apytnpa 
"Atpeidns, “because Atreides treated disrespectfully Aim—that 
well-known person, whose wrongs gave occasion to the wrath of 
Achilles—Chryses, in his capacity of priest,” for he came oréupar 
éywv é€vy yepoly éxnBdorov *AmédAXwvos. Similarly in v. 33: @s 
épat’, édevcev & 6 yépwv, “30 he spake, but the other, the old man, 
I mean, feared.” That this is really the meaning is shown by the 
passages, in which the noun, whether common or proper, is se- 
parated from the article by other words interposed; as in Jl. 1. 348: 
n © aéxovo’ aa rotor yuvn xlev, “she unwillingly with them, I 
mean, the woman, went ;” and v. 488: avrdap 6 pynve vnuci twaph- 
evs axurropoice Avoyevns IIndéos vids, “ but he raged, sitting by 
his fast ships, I mean, the Jove-born son of Peleus;” and VIII. 
425: 9 wéev dp’ ds eltrova’ améBn Todas wxéa "Ipts, “ she therefore 
having thus spoken departed, to wit, the swift-footed Iris.” As 
the antecedent to a relative it generally follows the noun to which 
it gives a demonstrative emphasis, as in Od. x. 73: ov yap pot 
Oépis dori Kopiléuev ovd arroméurrew avdpa Tov, 5 Ke Beotow 
amréyOnrat, “it is not lawful for me to receive or to send away 
aman, that one, I mean, who is hateful to the blessed gods;” ZZ. 
XVII. 172: 47° épapny ce rept dpévas Eupevar adAdwv Tay docoe 
Avelnv vateraovow, “assuredly I declared that you were superior 
in understanding to others, all those, I mean, who inhabit Lycia.” 
And sometimes when the same pronoun follows as relative (below, 
892), as in Od. xxi. 42, 43: 9 8 Ore 87 Oadapoy tov adixeto Sia 
yuvatxav ovdov te Spvivoy mpoceBnoato, Tov qrote Téxtwy Eéocer, 
“but she, when she came to the vaulted chamber, that one to wit, 
the divine woman I mean, and the threshold of oak, which the 
carpenter had formerly smoothed.” As the later Greeks used 
juxtapositions of dAXos and other particles, even after a preposition, 
to denote reciprocity, as mpos addr’ aAdov, “ now to one and now 
to another” (Ausch. Prom. 276), so in Homer we find a repetition 
of this old demonstrative, as in Jl. x. 224: Evy re Su’ épyopueva nal 
Te 1pd 6 Tov évoncev, “when two go together, then also the one 
takes thought for the other” (and vice versa), i.e. 6 mpd Tod, 6 mpd 
TOU. 
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390 As marking the simple antecedent, the use of 6 (4s), 2), 7d is 
comparatively rare in Attic Greek. We have indeed such phrases as 
OTL ToL popotpoy eariv, TO yévorr av (Aischyl. Suppl. 1055). But 
generally the Attic writers do not use 6 (4s), 7, 7d as a demonstra- 
tive, except when partition coupled with diversity is implied; and 
then most frequently when the opposition is marked by péev—éé; 
as T@Y TokELiov (Or of TroAéutor) of pev COavpatoy Ta yiyvoueva, 
ot dé €Bowyv, of dé cuverxevalovto; or without’ the uév, when only 
one opposition is referred to; as Aveos apvoy édiwxev, 6 Se eis 
vaov xatépuye. In the oblique cases, to signify “such and such,” 
“such or such’’ persons or things, we may join the opposed pro- 
nouns by «ai, or Te Kat, OY N—7]3 aS advvaT@ Tov Kai Tov BeATio 
movetv; and et TO Kal TO érroinoev, ovK av amréBavev; and Zevs ta 
Te kal Ta veper; and 7 Toiow 7 Tois mTodepov alpecOar péyar. 
Adverbially €e have 79 «ai rp, “here and there;” and apo tod 
or mporov, ‘‘ before this.” 


391 When, in this opposition between two subjects, we refer 
not to a thing but to a person, it is customary to substitute «al ds 
for 6 5€; a8 Kal és, dxovcas TavTa, ~woev avrov ex THs Takews. 
And persons thus opposed in the nominative are coupled by xa/, 
just as we have seen in the similar use of the objective cases and 
adverbs ; as émriopxnxev Os xa os, “such and such a person (so and 
80) has perjured himself.’’ In narrating a dialogue, 7 & 45 signi- 
fies ‘“‘said he” (like the Latin znquzt). In Demosth. de Coron. 
p- 248, we have as wev—els as S€ for Tas pév—eils tas 8é. 


392 Originally, no doubt, the relative pronoun was nothing 
more than an emphatic repetition of this distinctive pronoun. 
Thus Homer wrote (JU. 1. 125): d\Ad Ta pv trodtwy €F érrpabopen, 
ta dédacra, “the things we sacked from the cities, these things 
have been divided.” See also Od. xxi. 43 (quoted above, 389). 
And this use of the demonstrative for the relative, which was 
regularly adopted by the Ionians, was retained occasionally by the 
older Attic poets: as in Auschyl. Ag. 642: derdH paorvy, rrp 
"“Apns gcret. But in the stricter Attic syntax, 6 (és), 4, To, like 
Ede, otros and éxeivos, is opposed to ds, 7, 4, as its correlative or 
antecedent; and while the latter, as relative pronoun, is limited 
in its application to some sentence containing a finite verb, with 
which it is intimately connected, the former, as a definite arti- 
cle, may stand before any word or sentence, which is capable of 
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performing the functions of subject or epithet, and may even con- 
vert to this use the relative sentence itself. 


_ $93 That the student may see at the outset how entirely the 
proper understanding of Greek syntax depends upon the use of 
the relative and article, it may be convenient to mention before- 
hand their various applications. 

(2) The article marks the subject as opposed to the predicate. 


(6) When the relative sentence has a definite antecedent, it is 
equivalent to the sentence preceded by the article. Thus 6 sroeyrps 
is equally represented by 6 avOpwrros, 6 rroi@y, and o dvOpwrros, 
Os ote. 

(c) But if the antecedent is not definite, the relative sentence 
is the dependent member of a hypothetical propositiop. And here 
the student will observe, that whatever holds good of a relative 
pronoun is equally applicable to an adverb or conjunction of relative 
origin. Thus, doris qrovet radta, ayabos éotw = el Tis Tot TavTa, 
ayabos eorw. And 7 Sidwow 4 ov Sidwow= elte SiSwowy cite ov 
Siswowy stands on the same footing; for 7, like et, is a relative par- 
ticle. 

(dq) The student will also observe, that the indefinite antece- 
dent is sometimes expressed without any effect on the relative 
clause. Thus in avdpes te xal immot, which means, “ where horses, 
there men,’’ re i8 an indefinite antecedent to the relative «ac; and 
in ef Tis TavTa Trotoin, ayabos av ein, which means, “as often as 
any one did these things, he would so often be a good man,’ the 
particle dy is the indefinite antecedent to the relative ec. 


§ II. Use of the Article Proper. 


394 The chief employment of the definite article is to distin- 
guish the subject from the predicate; for, from the nature of the 
case, the subject is considered to be something definite, of which 
something general is predicated or denied. Thus we write o 
TONES UK avev KivdUVaV, 7 8 eipnvn axivduvos, because we mean to 
imply that all that is contained in the general phrase dveu xuvduvwp, 
‘without dangers,’ must be negatived in speaking of the particular 
thing called zroAeuos, “ war,” and that all that is contained in the 
general attribute d«ivouves, “ undangerous,”’ “‘safe,’’ may be predi- 
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cated of the particular thing called ecpyvn, “ peace.” But although 
this is the general rule, and though the machinery of the secondary 
and tertiary predicates requires, as we shall see, this distinction of 
the subject from the predicate by means of the article, special cases 
arise in which (a) the subject is not marked by the article, or (8) 
the article appears with the predicate. 


(2) The Subject is not marked by the Article. 


(a) If the predicate is so wide and general that the limitation 
of the subject is presumed in the terms of the proposition, the article 
is omitted with the latter; thus in the celebrated aphorism of Pro- 
tagoras, mavrwy pétpoy avOpwiros, ‘man is the common standard 
of all things,” the universality of the predicate vavrwyv pérpoy 
sufficiently limits the subject av@pwios, and the article, which 
might have been prefixed to the latter, is omitted to give greater 
terseness to the saying. Similarly in the phrase quoted above, 
although the opposition of 6 wéXenos to 7 etpnvn makes it necessary 
to prefix the article to both, the proposition zroXewos ove dvev 
xiwvOvvey might stand without the article, because, as we shall see, 
the noun with its case is specially adapted to form a predication, 
and there could be no doubt as to the meaning; but unless the 
copula were inserted, the subject eipjvn could not dispense with 
the article in the other proposition, stated independently. 


(5) If the subject is a proper name, the article is generally 
omitted, unless there is some emphasis or reference to a previous 
mention of the name. Thus we have @ovxvdidns "AOnvaios Eur- 
éypawe tov wodepnov, “ Thucydides of Athens wrote a history of 
the war;” "Aarvayns Mydwv Boorrevs, “ Astyages, a king of the 
Medes ;” Muivos vautixov éxrnoato, ‘“‘ Minos got together a fleet.” 
But 6 Kipos modd\a vn xateorpéewaro, “the well-known Cyrus 
subdued many nations ;’’ and in repeated mention, as (Xen. Anabd. 
vul. 2, § 12): pera tadta Bevopay érparre, x.t.r. (§ 18): 6 88 
evopar éxeye, x. 7. Even when a definite emphasis is given to 
the proper name by the addition of an explanatory term, the proper 
name is generally without the article; as @ov«vdidys 6 "A@nvaios, 
“Thucydides, the well-known or celebrated Athenian ;”” Kipos 
o tay Ilepowyv Baotrev’s, “Cyrus, that well-known king of the 
Persians.” But a special emphasis or reference may demand the 
article with both, as in Demosth. adv. Macart. § 26: 4 Pudopayn 
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n pntnp 7 EvBovriéou cal 6 Tlodéuwv 6 rarnp 6 ‘Ayviou adergot 
noav. Thucyd. Iv. 46: avrovs és ty vicov THv Truyiay Scexope- 
cav. The proper name and its apposition are sometimes combined 
under the influence of one article; as rd AdyaXewy dpos, 76 Lovweov 
axpov; but if they are of different genders, a complete and distinct 
apposition is necessary, whether the proper name precedes, as in 
Thucyd. 111. 116: éwi rp Altyvn rH Spec; or follows, as in Thucyd. 
Ill. 85: és TO Gpos thy Iorwvny. 

(c) If the subject is of itself sufficiently definite, the article 
may be omitted; e.g. in such words as ovpavos, yn, Garaoaa, 
HALOS, TEANVN, Avewos, Adns, Bactrevs (of the king of Persia), Geos, 
qos, aypot, and names of relationship, though this is more com- 
mon in poetry than in prose; thus we have 

péeyas 5€ Baowdeds ovyl Sia TovTov Koma ; 
(Arist. Plut. 170), 
‘‘and does not Great-king pride himself, owing to this God ?’’ for 
here a particular “ great king,” i.e. the Shah of Persia, is referred 
to: so that peyas Bacrdevs is almost equivalent to a proper name. 
Compare the compound Meyaaddzonis for 7 peyadn roms. There 
are, however, instances of the use of Baotdevs 6 péyas with the 
article, when the king of Persia is intended (see Herod. 1. 188). 


(zd) The article is necessarily omitted, if the subject, though 
certain, is indefinite; as 
trmos érexe Nayov, “acertain mare (equa nescio gue) brought 
forth a hare;”’ 
yuvn Tis Opuev elye, ‘a woman,” i.e. some one in particular (mulier 
quedam), ‘‘ had a hen.” 

(e) The article is also omitted, if it is implied that the subject 
and predicate are so intimately connected that either may be predi- 
cated of the other; as 

ovK apa cwdpoovvn av eln aidws (Plato, Charm. 161 4), 
i.e. “ c@ppoovvn and aids would not appear to be identical.” 


(8) The Article appears with the Predicate. 


(a) In the case just mentioned, when the subject and predicate 
are convertible, they may both have the article, if they are ex- 
pressed by infinitives or other words which do not become nouns 
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without such a prefix; thus we have dp’ ov 76 pavO@avew éori 
TO copwrepov yiyvecOat rept 5 pavOaves; (Plato, Theetet. 145 BE), 
i.e. ‘does not learning amount to becoming wiser about the object 
of learning ?—are not these convertible terms ?”’ 


(b) Both subject and predicate have the article when they ap- 
pear with a verb of calling or naming; as oé im7oB dra éxadéovto 
ol mayées THY Xadxidewy (Herod. v. 77), “ the equestrian order of 
the Chalcidians were called the men of substance.’’ And s0 also 
in the oblique construction ; as Tovs nAsOious Néyets TOUS oa@dppovas; 
(Plato, Gorg. 491 £), “do you call fools temperate ?—do you desig- 
nate the foolish and the temperate by one name?” Similarly 
dvaxandovvtes Tov evepyérny tov avdpa tov ayaOdv (Xen. Cyrop. 
111. 3, § 4), “giving the name of good man to their benefactor.”’ 
Cf. Plat. Lach. 195 D; Gorg. 4910; Resp. 531B; Xen. Anabd. 
vi. 4, § 7. 


(c) The predicate has the article when it appears as an appo- 
sition ; a8 ixavov éyo Trapéyopat TOY paptupa, ws adrdnO7 Aéyw, THY 
weviav (Plat. Apol. p. 31.c), “my poverty, which I adduce as a 
witness that I speak the truth, is a sufficient witness.’ Similarly 
tov Bovv éraBe To wentnpioy (Xen. Cyrop. vul. 3, § 33), “he 
took the ox as his prize.” 

(qd) The predicate may have the article in reference to a 
preceding mention of the same word; thus in Herod. 1. 68, where 
the reference is to the terms of the oracle in the preceding chapter, 
we have tovs avéuous, Tov Te TUTTOY Kal TOY avTituToV and TO Tha 
érrt wnpatt, though the same words appear in the oracle as sub- 
jects and without the article. 


395 Independently of the relation of subject to predicate, the 
article is prefixed in all cases analogous to the last mentioned, namely, 
when we are referring directly to some person or thing, which has 
been already mentioned ; thus, éumimre: yuwv Kataxepévov dé 
GXectvoy nv 7 XLwY émuTentwxuia, “there was a fall of snow, but 
the snow after it had fallen was warm as they were lying down;” 7 
maida yap avaravoews eat thy 8 avatravow avayKaioy nociay 
elvat, “amusement is for the sake of rest, but it is necessary that the 
rest should be pleasant.” 


396 For a similar reason the article is used when the person 
or thing designated, though not mentioned before in the passage, 
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is so well known that the mere mention of it appears as a repeated 
reference; thus Xen. Anab. 1. 2,§ 10: Bevias ta Avxata &Ouce nai 
ayava @0nxe ta Sé dOda joay otreyyides ypvoat eGewper Se Tov 
ayava xat Kipos, “ Xenias performed the (well-known) sacrifice 
called Lycwxa, and established a contest; but the prizes (because 
every contest involved prizes) were golden scrapers; and Cyrus 
also was a spectator of the contest (i.e. that which had been already 
mentioned).” Thucyd. 11.59: 7 vécos éméxetto pa Kai 6 TrodELOS, 
“the (well-known) plague and the (Peloponnesian) war attacked 
them at the same time.” Demosth. de Coron. § 30: To pépos tap 
andy ov AaBwv, “not having obtained the (prescribed fifth) part 
of the votes.” Ibid. § 53: ot wév rputavets tyvy BouAnv exadXouv Ets 
TO BovAevtnptov: vets Sé els THY ExKANoLav erropevedOe, ‘‘ the (regu- 
lar) prytanes summoned the (ordinary) council into the (usual) 
senate-house, but you proceeded to the (fixed place of) assembly 
(i.e, the Pnyx).” 


Obs. The application of this rule is of very wide extent, and gram- 
marians have endeavoured to reduce the examples, which are number- 
less, to different classes ; for example, Middleton would refer the last 
example to the class of ‘“‘monadic nowns, i.e. nouns indicating persons 
or things, which exist singly, or, of which if there be several, only one, 
from the nature of the case, can be the subject of discourse.” But he 
admits that this use is very nearly allied to that of the two preceding 
exumples, when the article refers to some object of which there are 
many, but no one of which is so familiar to the mind of the hearer as 
that which is indicated in the particular case. It appears to us unne- 
cessary to discriminate the different examples of these usages, which 
may all be explained on the same principle as the article prefixed to the 
subject of a proposition, namely, that the definite article limits what 
might have been a general predicate to some particular object present 
or presumed to be present to the thoughts of the speaker and his hear- 
ers ; 80 that 7 vogos means “it, you know what I mean, the plague of 
Athens :” anisoon. When this use of the article occurs in the subject 
of the proposition, it is of course difficult to say in some cases to which 
cause the limitation is attributable—the general logical difference be- 
tween subject and predicate, or the specialty of the reference. But in 
such cases as 7 vogos ééxe:to there can be no doubt as to the spccialty ; 
for otherwise the article would have been omitted according to 394, (d), 
and vogos Or vogos tis éréxecro Would have been written in the sense, “a 
disease or a certain illness made an inroad.” In the class of words men- 
tioued in 394, (a), (c), we may similarly prefix the article to terms otherwise 
approximating to proper names. Thus in Eurip. Orest. 412, dovAcoper 
Geots Gre wor eiciy of Oeot, the meaning is, “we serve gods, whatever 
those gods are,” i.e. the gods whom we serve. And in Aristot. Eth.. 
Nic. iv. 2, ayarwot ta avrav épya of yoveis nat of woiyrai, the meaning 
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is, “those individuals who happen to be parents or poets love their 
own works ;” for here the subjects of the proposition are quite equiva- 
lent to relative sentences or participles with the article prefixed, such 
AS Ol TExvoTrOLOUYTES Kal OF ToLYTLKD XpwpmevoL TEXVY. 


397 As a general rule, if a noun in the genitive is dependent 
on another noun, and if the main noun has the article, the genitive 
has it likewise, whether it is included between the former and its 
article, or placed by its side; thus we have, Plato, Polit. p. 281 a: 
To THS ToD Ealvoytos Téxvns Epyov, “ the work of the art of him who 
cards wool.” Theetet. 178 D: 1 Tov yewpyov Soka, arr’ ovyi 7 Tod 
xiOapiorov, xupia, “the opinion of the husbandman, and not that of 
the harp-player, is decisive.” Thucyd. tnzt.- @ovevdidns Evvéypayre 
Tov TroAELov Tay IleXoTrovvngiwy Kat 'AOnvaiwy, “ Thucydides wrote 
a history of the war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians.” 
111.43: POovncavres THs ov BeBaiov Soxncews Tav Kepdav THY pave- 
pav wderiay THs Toews apatpovpcOa, “‘ feeling a grudge on account 
of the uncertain opinion of their being corrupted, we are deprived 
of the manifest advantage of the state.” 


The only exceptions to this rule, which is distinctly given by 
Apollonius (de Syntazt, 1.4, § 42, pp. 83, 84 Bekker), are (a) when 
one of the nouns is a proper name, or (d) such a word as Bacdeus, 
meaning the king of Persia, (c) when the dependent noun is some 
word, which, in the particular instance, rejects the article, or 
(2) when the main word could not admit a definite prefix: thus 
we find such phrases as (a) 6 ‘Apiorapyou yvwpipos, “the ac- 
quaintance of Aristarchus;” (6) 0 Baothéws oixérys, “the king’s 
servant ;” (c) 9 aduxds Te Kab ATeYVvos TUvaywy) aVvdpos Kal yuvat- 
xos, “the unjust and unscientific bringing together of a man 
and a woman; (d) modXol tev copay, “many of the wise,” 
for o¢ zrodAol, as we shall see, would have a different meaning. 


398 ‘The idiom of the Greek language requires the article 
with many words, which in English do not require or admit 
that prefix. 


(a) The article is used with words accompanied by the indi- 
cative pronouns de, otros and éxetvos, and it is even prefixed to 
correlative pronouns, such as Totodros and tocovros. Thus we 
have tyvde THy qodw or THY TOAW THYSe—ovTOS 6 aynp OF 6 avnp 
obtos—xat éxeivov tov xpovoy or Kata Tov xXpovov éxeivov—o 
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TOLoUTOS aynp—THV aTroNoylay THY ToLAvTHV—eK TOY ToLMVoE aye: 
yov—rtais TnrLKatabe opixpos eEapxel AGyos (Soph. Gd. Col. 1118) 
—tiv opOornta tay ToLtovTwy 7 iacrns av éFepyatotto Tov TE TOTOi- 
Tov Kal Tod TotouTov, i.e. of quantity and quality (Plato, Leges, 11. 
p- 667 D)—olov 76 rovovde ANéyw (Id. Phaed. 65 A)—xatadvetas 7775 
BovAns 9 Suvayis ev tais tovavtats Snpoxpatiats év als aurcs 
ovviav o Simos ypnuative: rept mavrewy (Aristot. Pol. vi. [1v.] 15, 
§ 12). 

Obs. 1 The general rule for the use of the article with the subject, 
as distinguished from the predicate, explains the absence of the article 
in those cases where the indicative pronoun does not appear in an ad- 
jectival relation to the noun, but the noun is either an apposition cr 
a predicate. Thus we Bay, TAUTHY éxe. tTéxvqv, not “he has this art,” 
but “he has this as an art;” rovtw wapade’ypare xpovrat, not “they ad- 
duce this example,” but “ they adduce this as an example ;” xévqots atry 
peyiorn 57 éyévero, “ this was the gr eatest commotion that ever happened,” 
not ‘‘this commotion was the greatest ;” auTyn éorw ixavy amodoyia, “ Jet 
this be a sufficient defence,” not “let this defence be sufficient.” But 
conversely the substantive has the article if the indicative pronoun ap- 
pears as a guide to the predicate, and not as a subject ; thus we find (Plato, 
Resp, 1. p. °338 B): auTn 7 Lwxparous godia, avrov pev py draw didae- 
kev, wapa d€ Tov aGAAwy aeptiovta pavOavew, “the (well-known) cleverness 
of Socrates is this—not to be willing to teach of himself, but to go about 
and get instruction from others.” 

Obs. 2. The pronoun may stand between the article and its noun, if 
the former is followed by some definitive word or phrase ; as Thucyd. 
vu. 80: ai trav TWeAcrovvyciuy avran vyes. Plat. Protag. p- 313 B: re 
adikopéevy TovTw Eevy. Xen. Anab. 1v. 2, § 6: a orev) aury ados. Dem. 
Phil. u. § 21: ov yap aogarets rats moNeretais ai mpos Tovs Tupavvous avrat 
Alay optAiar 

(b) The article is used with the possessive pronoun, especially 
in Attic prose, whenever a definite person is intended; thus o épos 
vios means “ my son,” being some individual indicated by the con- 
text or otherwise; but éucs vids is “a son of mine,” any individual 
of whom that relationship can be predicated. In the dramatists 
the article is often omitted, as in Soph. El. 597: ef nat ons Sitya 
yvopuns Ayo, which would certainly have been ris ons yoouns 
in prose. The possessive generally stands between the article and 
noun, a8 above; but it may follow, as in Soph. Zl. 566: marnp 
wo? ovpds. 588: marépa tov apov. Plat. Soph. 225 D: xara 
yvounv thy éunv, especially when there is an emphatic repetition, 
as in Soph. El. 625: raw &rn nat tdpya rapa. 

Obs.1 The possessives are sometimes used for the personal pronouns 
in the objective meaning of the genitive; thus we have dia ryv anv ¢e- 
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Azav, “on account of friendship for you ;” 7 perépa evvora, “good will 
towards us;” raya vovferjpara, “the admonitions given to me.” 

Obs. 2 Unless the objects referred to belong to different persons or 
otherwise require to be specially distinguished, the Greek idiom substi- 
tutes the article alone for the possessive which would otherwise have 
accompanied it; thus we find (Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 3): Kipos avaBads émi 
wov immoy ta adra eis Tas xeipas éAaBev, “Cyrus having mounted the 
(i. e. his own) horse took the (i.e. his own) darts into the (i. e. his own) 
hands;” for no other person is mentioned, and therefore these particulars 
are appropriated to the subject of the sentence. 


(c) The possessive pronoun being merely an adjectival form 
derived from the genitive of the personal pronoun, we find that 
the latter, and the indicative pronouns when they take the place of 
possessives, are also brought under the control of the article, 
With regard to the position of these genitives, the following laws 
have been observed : 


(a) The first and second pronouns are generally wsed in the 
enclitic forms jov, cov, and these, together with avrds, as a mere 
pronoun of reference, are either placed before the article, or follow 
the substantive without any repetition of the article; thus we have 
© €uos AGyos Or pou O AOos OF O Adyos pou: 6 ads SovAOS Or Gou 
© SovNos or 6 SovAds Gov: a’Tov TO Tapa Or TO Capa avrTod. 

(8) The genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns 
are either placed between the article and its substantive, or follow 
the latter with a repetition of the article; thus we have 6 éuavrod 
Aoryos Or 6 AGyos O éuavroU: Td éavTod gwpa, or, with an insertion 
of the nominative, rov avrds avtod Tatépa arndacey: ta vrroviyta 
Ta éxetvou, and the like. 

Obs. 1 To these general rules there are as usual some exceptions. 
Occasionally we tind the genitives pov, cov, avrov, avrav between the 
article and the noun; sometimes the form ézov is used for the enclitic 
pov; and sometimes the reflexive is placed after the noun, without a 
repetition of the article; thus we have (Arist. Lys. 416): THS Mov yuvas- 
Kos Tovs 7odas : (Thucyd. 111. 91}: és ro avray Eyppayicoy: (Arist. Lys. 301): 
tas Ajpas éuov: (Id. Nub. 905): tov rarép avrov. 

Obs. 2 The genitive avrwy is sometimes added to the plural posses- 
SiVes nMLETEpOs, YLeTEpOS, OETEpOS: as Ta TpEeTEpa ses i 3 Tols vpere- 
pots aurav opOadpois; Ta oderepa avrav mpaypata. s is more rare 
with the singular possessives, though we find such phrases as (Soph. £1. 
252): ro cov xai rovpov aurjs. See below, 407, (7). 

(dq) With cardinals and the adjectives zroAvs, odXéyos and dAXos, 


the article introduces some special modification of the meaning. 
23 
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Thus we find that the article indicates, in accordance with our 
idiom, some well-known number of functionaries, as ot évvéa dp- 
xovres, “the nine archons;” of tptaxovra, “the thirty tyrannical 
oligarchs ;”” or some number already notified, as ray etxooe vedv 
ov tapovoay, “since the twenty ships (previously mentioned) were 
no longer on the spot.” But it is also used apparently to fix the 
gender of the uninflected cardinals, as éyévovro pev AOYoe Tar 
OmALTaY audi Tors oySonKxovTa, 6 Sé AOxYos Exaoros cede Eis Tors 
éxatov, where we should not express the article in English. And 
the same use is found even when the gender is fixed by the noun, 
as ny Se bre éreXevTa audi ta mevtnxovta érn (Xen. Anab. It. 6, 
§ 15), “ he was about fifty years old when he died.” Of the other 
adjectives, modus signifies ‘‘ much,” but 6 arodvs, “ the well-known 
or usual amount,”’ and of zroAXol, of mAelous Or of mAEctoTot, ‘the 
majority or the greater number,” “the commonalty ;” odvyos sig- 
nifies ‘ few,” but 6 oAbyos, “the well-known or previously specified 
paucity,” and oi oddyou, “ the lesser number,” “ the nobles ;’’ GAAos 
signifies “another,” but 0 dAdos, of adAdou, “the other,”’ “the 
rest.” With the ordinals the use of the article does not differ 
from the English idiom. 


(e) The adjective was in the singular number, without the 
article, and sometimes with the indefinite tis, signifies “‘ every ”’ 
or “every one,’’ with reference to all the units in a collection 
and without making any distinction between one and the other; 
thus (Soph. 47. 1366): wav@ cpota ras avnp atte Tovel, “in all 
things alike every man labours for himself;” (Plat. Protag. p. 324 a): 
€v0a 87 mas travtl Ovpovrat, “on this every man is angry with his 
neighbour,” i.e. ‘they are all angry one with another; (Arist. 
Eth. Nic. init.): waca téyvn xal maca péOosos, “every art and 
every science’’ without distinction; (Herod. 111. 79): &recvor 
TavTa TIWa TOV payov Tov ev oat yevtpevcy, “ they killed every 
one of the magi who came in their way;” but éxaoros, which 
signifies ‘‘each”’ or “every’’ with reference to a definite indivi- 
dual, requires that the noun with which it is joined should have the 
article, whenever we can say in English, “each of the’’ persons 
or things, and then éxacros precedes the article; but if it means 
‘each person or thing severally,” or “the persons or things each 
by itself,” we have €xaoros prefixed to the substantive without 
an article, or following the substantive and its article; thus, ca” 
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éxacTny THY nuéepay, ‘on each of the days” (Isocr. Areopag. § 78), 
but xa? éxaorny npépav, “ on every day” (/Esch. in Ctes. § 165); 
€v éxactots Trois xivdvvots, “in each of the dangers” (Plat. Apol. 
p. 39 a), but 7 rakis éxaotn ed évos irw (Xen. Cyr. v. 3, § 36), 
‘Jet the ranks advance, each of them one deep.” And avrés 
€xaoros may follow ads ris to individualize the reference; as 
in Thucyd. vil. 70: was tis év @ mpocetétaxto, autos ExaoTos, 
nielyero mpatos paiwecOa, “every one where he was posted 
bestirred himself, each for himself, to appear the first.” In the 
plural and without the article wavves signifies “all;” as mavres 
Geol dpa xai twaca, “all gods and goddesses together.” With 
the article prefixed to the accompanying noun, and either preceding 
or following according to the intended emphasis, was whether in 
the singular or the plural denotes “‘all the’’ circumstances included 
‘in the noun; as wacay vpiv trv adnOeay épa, ‘I will tell you all 
the truth ;” BonOjcat rh médes wdon, “to assist the city in gene- 
ral;” Aéyw ev avracais Tais ToNEoLW TavToOY elvat dixatoy, ‘IT main- 
tain that in all the cities there is the same definition of justice ;” 
Ta peyada wavta émiodanry, “great things are all of them pre- 
carious.” Following the article, was, whether in the singular or 
plural, denotes “the whole,” “the total;” as ta wdvra pépyn 7d 
mav elvat oporocyntat, “it has been admitted that the totality 
of the parts is the whole;” dvOpwrroict Tois maou Kowdov eote 
tovfapaptavew, “to err is common to the whole race of men.” 


Obs. 1 Tias with or without an article may be appended to a noun, 
in the sense of “in all” or “altogether;” as "AOnvator és tHv XuxeAtay 
érepaovvro Tpiypect Tails macats Téccapat Kal tptaxovra, “the Athenians 
passed over into Sicily with thirty-four triremes in all:” wavrdracw dv 
duadbapetey ev rac mwodeuia TH SuxeAla, “they would be altogether de- 
stroyed in Sicily as a whole, or altogether, hostile to them.” 


Obs. 2 Ids, in the singular, may kear the sense “every” or “in 
every case,” even when it refers to a term defined by the article; as was 
o xAvwv Tod A€LavTos xaiper paddov, “the hearer in every case, every 
listener, takes more pleasure than the speaker :” ov yap was o 80 ndovqv 
Tt mpattwy éeotiv axoAactos, “he who does a thing on account of pleasure 
is not in every case an intemperate man:” 6 axparys perapeAntixos as, 
‘the incontinent man is always, in every case, liable to repentance.” 


399 Reverting to the fact that the substantive, which gene- 
rally accompanies the article, was originally added to make the 


reference intended more distinct, we shall understand the idiomatic 
23—2 
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omission of the substantive in those cases, in which there can be no 
doubt as to the particular word to be supplied. These omissions 
fall into two classes; (a) when a substantive just named would 
otherwise be repeated in the same sentence; (b) when the substan- 
tive is some general term, which is implied in the words accom- 
panying the article. 


(2) The following are examples of the former class of omis- 
sions, where the article is generally expressed in English, according 
to its original value, by a demonstrative pronoun: petpia 7 Oe@ 
SovAela, duetpos S€¢ 7 Tots avOpairois, ‘the service of God 1s mode- 
rate, but that of men is immoderate ;” of roAéusoe nad rny npeTépav 
Suvayw poBodvra: xal tiv Tov cuppayor, “the enemies fear both 
our power and that of our allies;’’ aoAAol audicBntoder trorepov 
éorw édéc0at Tov Biov tov ray idtwrevovtwy pév, emenas b€ Tpat- 
TOVTWY, 7 TOY TOY TUpavver, ‘many doubt whether it is right to 
choose the life of those who live in privacy but are tolerably well 
off, or that of those who exercise arbitrary power.” 


(6) The most common of the words which are presumed or 
taken for granted are the following: 


(2) Names of relationship, as uios, mais, @uyarnp, more rarely 
TaTnp, UNTNp, avnp, yuvn, aderpos, when a proper name is followed 
immediately by another name in the genitive case, as "AXé£avdpos 
6 Didlrrov, “ Alexander the son of Philip;” ‘Epyns 6 Matas ris 
"AtiXavros, “ Hermes the son of Maia, the daughter of Atlas.” 
Sometimes the article is also omitted, as in AnpuooOévns Anuooée- 
VOUS, 


Obs. Students must be on the guard, lest they should confuse the 
genitive which follows the article with the name of an Attic deme, 
when the preceding word is also in the genitive; thus Poppiwy o Aiwvos 
Tov Ppeappiov dSovAo0s means “ Phormion the slave of Dion of Phrearrhi.” 
Another confusion to which learners are liable is occasioned by the men- 
tion of a well-known dramatist in the genitive with the name of one of 
his characters; as 6 @eodéxrov Diroxryrys, “the Philoctetes of Theo- 
dectes ;” o Kapxivou év 17 "AAory Kepxvuv, “the Cercyon in the Alope of 
Carcinus.” 


(8) General terms referring to location, possessions or employ- 
ments, especially when they are expressed in the neuter plural: 
such are 7, yopa, oixia or olxos, iepov, ypnuata and wpayyata ; 
as 7 7eTépa, “our own land;”’ 7) qroAeuia, ‘the enemies’ country; 
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7) oixoupevn, “the inhabited world;” aropever@as eis rv’ AreEavdpou, 
“to go into Alexander’s territory ;”’ es @idou, els SidacKxadou, eis 
IIAarwvos, “to a friend’s, to a teacher’s, to Plato’s house ;” eis adou, 
ev adou, ‘to, in the mansions of death;” efs 7d trav ceuvav Bear, 
“‘to the temple of the Eumenides;” éxaorés tus atrodnunoas go- 
Betras mwept tev oixot, “every one when abroad is afraid for his 
affairs (arpayyata) at home;” ra nwérepa puixpa éotiv, “our pro- 
perty (xpyuara) is small;” xAnpovduos trav watpwov, “heir to hia 
father’s property.” The omission of mpayyua or mpaypara is regu- 
lar, whenever we wish to express as generally as possible all that 
belongs to or proceeds from the person or thing signified by the 
accompanying word; thus we have ra tav Oeay, “all that proceeds 
from or belongs to the gods;” ta rhs modews, “the state and all 
that belongs to it;” ta roid qroAéwou, “war and its consequences ;”’ 
Ta Kat éue travra, “all that belongs to me;” ra «af nyépap, 
‘“‘ every-day affairs ;”” ro tis éXevOepias, “what relates to liberty’;” 
Ta Tov vytriov, “childish things;” ta rns elpnvns, “the things 
which make for peace;’’ ta ts oixodouys, “things wherein we 
may edify (improve religiously) one another;” 76 aepi tt, TO Kata 
vt, “the particular circumstance ;” 1d mpos tt, “relation; Ta trapa 
tivos, ‘ whatever proceeds from a person,” information, commands, 
presents, and the like. 


(y) The word dv6pw7ros is constantly omitted when we wish 
to express association, dependence, time or locality, with reference 
to certain persons; hence we have ot audi twa, trepl tia, ot ovv 
Tit, peTa Twos, “a man’s associates or party; olf Kata Twa, 
‘‘a man’s contemporaries; of amd Tivos, “his descendants or 
sect; of umd rut, “his dependents;” ot év TH wore, ex TIS 
moAews, “ the inhabitants of a certain city ;”’ of evade, “ the people 
of this place; of wat’ éxeivov tov ypovov, “the people of that 
time.” In the later writers such phrases as ot rept tov Anuoobévy 
means not only “the party or associates of Demosthenes,” but 
‘Demosthenes and his party,” and even Demosthenes himself, 
considered as the representative of a particular party in the state. 


(5) Certain terms expressing the words or works, the senti- 
ments or condition of a person—such as pyya, Epyov, yvwun, mabos, 
potpa—are inferred from the structure of the sentence or the gender 
of the article; hence we have 76 rod @euioroxdéous ev Exel, O5 TE 
Lepipiw azrexplvato (Plat. Resp. 1. p. 329 £), “ the saying (67a) 
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of Themistocles is happily expressed, who made answer to tle 
man of Seriphos,” &c.; ta dirwy ovdéev, Hv tis Svotuyy, ‘if one 1s 
unfortunate, the doings (ya) of one’s friends are naught ;’” €av n 
dun vixa (Plat. Resp. 111. 397 pv), “if my opinion (ywun) prevails; 
Kata ye Thy eunv (Id. Phileb. p. 41 B), “according to my opinion 
at least ;’ Soxeis prot To TOU KuVds mrerrovOévat, “ you seem to me W 
have experienced what happened (7a6os) to the dog ;” é€zr’ tan xas 
opota, “on fair and equal terms (so/pa),” and the like. Similarly 
we have tpéyew Tov wepi Wuyns, “to run the race (dpcov) for 
life,” like Hector; tyv évavriay rifecOar (Plat. Lach. p. 184 dD}, 
“to give the opposite vote: (yjdos) ;” and im this last case even 
when there is a difficult metaphor, as in Soph. 47. 798: t7vde 
& é€odov orcOpiav Alavros édrmife. dhépew, “he fears that this 
going forth gives (déeper, Ausch. Humen. 680) the death-vote (od«- 
Opiav igor, cf. Ausch. Sept. 180) of Ajax.” 


(ec) The terms way and day (060s, nwépa) are constantly indi- 
cated only by the gender of the article or an adjective; thus, 7 
evOcia, “the straight (od0s) way;” with verbs of going, as éévas 
Thy mi TO TELXOS, aye Tv ert Oavatw; or in adverbial phrases, 
as Tnv Taxylorny, THY mpwrnv (Xen. Alem. 1. 6,§ 10). Similarly 
7 tpirn, ‘the third day (nuépa) of the month;” 7 émruotca, 7 é€js, 
n votepaia, “the following day.” To this class belongs the omis- 
sion of yeip with 7 deEva, 7 apiorepa. 
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(€) The word téeyvy, “art,” is regularly omitted with ad- 
jectives in -cxn ; as 1 pyTopien, 7 ToLNTLKN, 7 LaTpLKn, 7) yadKEUTLKN, 
&c. In citations and in the grammatical writers we have regular 
omissions in literary references; as tH Sevtépa trav ‘EAAnviKar, 
“in the second book (8/8dos) of the Hellenics; rod epi ris 
aarponoylas, ‘the treatise (8:8A/ov, oiyypayya) about astronomy ;” 
7 opOn, “the right case, casus rectus (wrdous) ;" 1) tapadryovea, 
“the penultimate syllable (cuAAaBn);” 7 ofeta, “the acute 
accent (mpoa@dia) ;” 1 dia macdy, “the accordant string (xyop57),” 
&e. 


400 From these different, idioms we may ascend to the fol- 
lowing general rules respecting the use of the article: 


(a) All predicable and hypothetical words or sentences may 
be turned into subjects, or their epithets, by prefixing the article 
to them; as 
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a. Adjectives: 
ot aya8ol evdatpovotcr, “the good (men) are happy.” 


6. Participles: 
6 TUTrrev, “he who strikes,” 


c. Infinitives: 
70 eb mpaccew, “the faring well,” i.e. “ success” or “ pro- 
sperity.”’ 
d. Adverbs: 
ot tanat, “the (men) of olden time—the then men.” 


e. Cases of nouns without a preposition: 
o Atos, “ the (son) of Zeus.”’ 


JF. Cases of nouns with a preposition: 
ot Ev r@ Baoarci, “those with the king.” 


g. A categorical sentence : 
TO ovy Opa ove éeriaratal éoriw, elrep nab 76 épa érictarat, 
“if he sees is (equivalent to) he knows, he sees not must 
be (equivalent to) he does not know.” 


h. A dependent sentence: 
7 wplv apkat avrov apern, “the virtue he showed before he 
came to the throne.” 


¢. <A conditional clause: 
TO nv melowpev vuas, “the alternative that we shall per- 
suade you.” 


k. A relative sentence: 


ovdev Tav Sea és aiayvynv éotl dépovra, “none of all those 
things which tend to shame.” 


t. The oblique case of a personal pronoun: 

Tov éavToy éyxwptavwr, “praising the himself,”’ i.e. ‘ his wor- 
thy self.” 

(8) Hence, we may place between a substantive and its arti- 
ele any words or phrases which may thus be converted into sub- 
jects or epithets, and that too, if necessary, by repeated inser- 
tions; as 
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4 (((rav (td (nis wédews) mpéywara)) mparrévrav))) dpery, 
“the virtue of (((those who manage ((the affairs of (the 
state.”’ 


(y) Consequently, whatever words or phrases have the article 
prefixed, or stand between the article and its substantive, describe 
and define, i.e. they are epithets; and conversely, if the article 1s 
prefixed to a substantive, and the adjectival word or phrase, which 
agrees with it, neither has the article prefixed nor stands between 
the article and substantive, that word or phrase is not an epithet, 
but a predicate. Thus, of yeudeis AGyou or of Adyou of yrevdeis, 
means “the false words or sayings; and similarly in the ob- 
lique cases. 


But in the following passages yevdets is a predicate : 


Hither (A) primary (below, 416), in of Adyou Yrevdeis eiow, 
“the words are false.”’ 


Or (B) secondary (below, 441), in of Aoyor Weudeis EXExOn- 
cay, “the words were spoken and they were false’ = ‘“‘ the 
words which were spoken were false’’ (cf. Plat. Resp. 
364 B: of Adyot GavpaciusTatro. A€yovra, “the words 
which are spoken are most wonderful”’). 


Or (C) tertiary (below, 489), in 6 paytis Tods Adyous yevdeis 
réyer, “the prophet speaks words, and they are false” 
=“ the words which the prophet speaks are false ” (Soph. 
Cid. Tyr. 426). 


Obs. The qualifications to these general rules, arising from special 
usages, have been given in the preceding articles; but it is important to 
remark generally, that when several words are connected together by 
copulative conjunctions, the domain of the article is extended to more 
than one of the words thus combined, although they do not fall within 
the same definition, but may even be opposed to one another; thus 
while o xados xai ayaOds or 0 xaXoxayabos is really equivalent to a single 
epithet, as the synthetic form of the final combination fully shows, we 
tind the same appearance of one article prefixed in the most direct 
oppositions of epithets; thus Plato, Huthyphr. p. 7c: wept rov petLovos 
cat éXatrovos, wept rov Bapurépov nai xovgorépov; Jb. p. 6D: ro Te dixasov 
Kal TO adtxov, Kai kadov Kai aioxpov, kai ayaov kai xaxov; Gorg. p. 459 D: 
dpa tvyxave mept ro Sixatov Kai To aduxov, Kat To aigypov Kal To Kadoy, Kal 
aya0ov Kai Kaxov, ovtws Exwv o pytropixos ; where we find that the article is 
prefixed to the first of the two epithets, to both of them, or to neither. 
The same is observable in the enumeration of distinctive nouns; as 
Xen. Anab. 1. 7, § 2: cuvyxadécas tovs orpariyous kai Aoxayouvs. Thucyd. 
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x. 36: THs re ‘IraXias Kat Suxedias Kadws mwapamAov xetrat. Plat. Phed. P. 
I llc: rov ye wAtov Kat weAnvaY Kal aorpa opacba Aéyerar ola rvyxaver 
ovra. And even when there is an opposition of two _Persons, as Eurip. 


Herc. F. 140: tov “HpdxXevov warépa kat £vvaopov épwra, “I ask the father 
and wife of Hercules.” Or when two classes are opposed, as Xen. Anab. 
1. 5, § 11: apprtefavrwy te trav te ro Mévwvos otparuwrav Kal rob KAe- 
apyov, “the soldiers of Menon and those of Clearchus having had a 
ditference.” 


§ IV. The Relative and its Attraction. 


401 The relative may be either in the nominative case, ex- 
pressing the subject of the verb which follows it, or in some oblique 
case, expressing the object of the verb or the subordinate relation 
of some noun. But, as a general rule, it agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number and person; as 


oimep TO WAEov THS aitias EEopev, obrot nal nal novyiay Tt 
avrav tpoldwpev (Thucyd. 1. 83), “let us, who will have the 


greater part of the blame, quietly consider beforehand some- 
what of the results.” 


ti wor ovv €orw btw miocrever TO petpaxioy (Plat. Alcid. 1. 
123 r), “ what is it that the boy trusts to ?”’ 
Sewov yé a ovcay tatpos, ov od tals épus 
xeivou NeAHoOa (Soph. Ei. 341), 


‘it is shameful that you, being from the father, whose born 
child you are, should forget him.” 


The relative may also be dependent on some participle, or may 
agree with the participle in the genitive absolute; as 


mora got dinyngopalt, a ov axovav éexrrraynoe (Plat. Hu- 
thyphr. p. 6 c), “I will narrate to you many things, which 
hearing (i.e. on hearing which) you will be astonished.” 

apayov te nal avixnrov Oupos, ob trapovtos Yruyn waca apoBds 
Te Kal antrntos (Plat. Resp. p. 375 B), “ the will is irresist- 
ible and invincible, which being present (and in the presence 
of this) every soul is fearless and not to be overcome.” 


Or the relative may depend on some adjective; as 

ovy & xpeloowr joer dv, Ta’Ta mpovKadelro Tovs cuvovtas, 
GAN’ arep ev 7d éavtov nrrova bvra (Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 4), 
“he did not challenge his companions to those exercises 
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in regard to which he knew himself to be superior, but to 
those wherein he was conscious of his own inferiority.” 


Obs. In regard to the gender and number of the relative pronoun 
there are the following exceptions to the general rule that it agrees 
with its antecedent. 


(a) If the antecedent, though neuter or feminine, refers to a male 
person, the relative may be masculine; as Aws réxos, 7 te wapicracat (of 
Minerva, Hom. Jl. x. 278): réxvwv, ovs nyaye (Eurip. Suppl. 12): ao 
pedea Yryy, Os pnd yon (of Philoctetes, Soph. Phil. 714). 


(6) <A collective noun, though neuter or feminine, serves as the 
antecedent to a masc. plur. relative, when men are referred to; as To 
vauTixov, ot wpyovv (Thucyd. ur. 4). Or conversely, the sing. masc. rela- 
tive, in the general form cots or ds av, may follow a masc. plur. antece- 
dent; as ayOpurrous tivovrat, Gris x ériopxov opoooy (Zt. xix. 260), or 
with a plur. demonst. following; as dots yap autos 7) ppovety povos doxet 
 K.T.A, ovroe StarrvyGévres UPOyncav xevot (Soph. Ant. 707). 


(c) A plural relative follows a singular antecedent, when the latter 
is supposed to indicate a class rather than an individual ; as 6noavporo.os 
avyp, ovs 57 (that class of men whom) xai éravet ro tAAOos (Plat. Resp. 
p. 554 a). 

(d) The relative is neuter, without regard to the gender of its ante- 
cedent, when the latter is regarded as an object in general; as 7 »perépa 

n eyéevvncey avOpwrov, 6 (a creature or animal which) cuvvére vrepexe 
tov addwv (Plat. Menex. p. 237 D). 

(ec) With verbs of being, naming, believing, and the like, as the rela- 
tive refers both to the antecedent and to the predicate in its own 
sentence, it may take its gender and number from the latter; as 9 row 
pevparos éxetvou mryy, Ov ipepov Zevs wropacey (Plat. Phedr. p. 255 c): 
Tov ovpavoy, os 57 woAous Kadovow (Id. Cratyl. p. 405 c). 

(f) When the predicate of the antecedent is neuter, this gender is 
adopted by the relative; as dixy éy avOpiros mas ov xadov (a noble 
thing), 6 (which thing) mavra jpépwxe ta avOpwmva (Plat. Legg. p. 937 p). 


402 To mark the fact, that the connexion between the definite 
antecedent and the relative sentence is identical with that between 
the definite article and the clause to which it gives a fixed value, 
Greek syntax allows the relative to agree with its antecedent in 
case also, if the antecedent is in the genitive or dative, and the 
relative would otherwise appear in the accusative, thus making one 
objective relation suffice for both clauses; accordingly we find 


petabdidas avr@ Tod airou ovmep auris Eyes, for dwzrep. 
ev mpoodpéperat tots dirors ols yet, for ods. 
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This usage is called the attraction of the relative into the case of 
its antecedent. 

Obs. 1 If an antecedent demonstrative pronoun is affected by a 
preposition, the antecedent may be omitted and the preposition trans- 
ferred to the attracted relative; as . 

peremépmero GAXo oTpatevpa mpos @ mpocbev ele, for 
pos éxeivy 0 mpoobev elye. 

Hence we have phrases such as ovvexa for rovrov évexa Sri; av dv 
for avyti rovrwy ort, &c. 


Obs. 2 But if the antecedent is retained with its preposition, the 
latter is not repeated with the relative ; as tov mAoty éxowoduny & TH 
rrvlw @ ‘Hpwdys otros. 


403 The correlatives olos, Ga0s, 7Adkos, when they should 
appear regularly in the accusative, may also be attracted into the 
genitive or dative; as rovavtas émidocers ai modeus ov AauBavovow, 
ny pn tis auras Siouxy Tovovtots 7Oerwv, oiots Evaryopas elyev 
(Isocr. Euag. 48). Mrydwv, dcwv éwpaxa, trord otros 6 euos waTr- 
qos KaddsoTos (Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, § 2). 

Obs. 1 As in the case of the other relatives (402, Obs. 2), the pre- 
position of the antecedent clause is not repeated with the correlative; 


as ov rept ovoparos 4 apdioByTyots, ols TocovTwy mrépt oKEeis, OTWY ypiV 
a POKELTAL. 


Obs. 2 The phrase olos el, olos éoriw, is sometimes absorbed by 
attraction into the antecedent clause, and becomes a mere epithet ; thus 
we have 


€papat otov cov avdpos for épayat avdpos rovovrov olos ov el. 
And this attraction may be declined throughout the cases; as 


G. d€opat ofov got avdpds, “I want such a man as you.” 
2D. more oip cot avdpt, “I trust such a man as you.” 
A. Ae olov ct avipa, “I love such a man as you.” 


And if an antecedent noun is wanting, olos or 7Aikos is still placed in 
the case of the antecedent with the article prefixed; as 


Tots Olots NMiv TE Kai Vuly xXaAEry worireta ort Sypoxparia (Xen. 
Hellen. 11. 3, § 25), for 


rotovTots avdpactw olol éopev nels TE Kal Upets. 
éxeivo Sevov totow qAixouwr vev (Arist. Heel. 465), for 
THALKovTOLs avopagw yAiKot eopev eyw re Kal ov. 


But Demosthenes (False. Leg. 421, 16), neglecting the attraction, 
writes: Sodwy éuice: tovs olos otros avOpwrovs. 
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Obs. 3 The relative is similarly absorbed into the antecedent clause, 
and becomes a mere epithet, in éorw os, oorts = ort Tis Os, Which runs 
through the cases, except the nom. pl. masc. and fem., and may be inter- 
rogative as well as categorical’. Thus we have THs Dou “EdAasdos € corey 
a Xupia (Thucyd. 1 12), “some places ;” €otw ovotwas reGavpaxas éxi 
ocdia (Xen. Alem. 1. 4, § 6); “have you admired any men for their wis- 
dom?” The same remark applies to the past tense; as 7v ots TAawvey 
(Xen. Anab. 1. 5, § 7): and to adverbial constructions like € cor ov or 
orov, * somewhere -- iG 6 ore, “at some time ;” cor oTrws, ? Or ory, 
‘‘in some way or other ;” ovx éo@ orws, “in no way;” ovx éo6 crus ov, 
“in every way.” 

There is a similar omission of the antecedent in the phrases conpépa 
= coat Tp€pae cioy, quotidie, “every day;” oca érn, quotannis, “ every 


year;” ogot prves, “every month.” 

Obs. 4 The relative sentence olos éorw is omitted after rovovros in 
such phrases as ov yap 8) appovia yé wor rowvTov éoTw © amexales 
(Plat. Phaed. 92 B, where some read 6) for rototvrov éorw, otov éoriv éxeivo 
© amealets. 

Obs. 5 The correlative ofos is sometimes repeated in the same clause 
for the sake of emphasis, when we should substitute the antecedent for 
one of the two; thus we have of’ épya Spdacas ofa Aayxave xaxad (Soph. 

Ki. 751), “what & disaster he meets with after having done such deeds ;” 
olos otwy alrios av tTvyxave (Plato, Si ymp. P. 195 A); “what kind of person 
he is to be the cause of such things ;” Tpos olay éprepiav Kat ToApay 
pera olas averioTnpoouvys Kal padaxias yeryoowro (Thucyd. v. 7), “with 
what ignorance and cowardice it would have to contend against such 
skill and boldness.” 


404 Sometimes the antecedent is attracted into the case of 
the relative; as in Eurip. Orest. 1629: 
“EXévny pev nv ov Storécas mpoOupos av 
jpaptes, opyny Meveréw srovovpevos, 
75 €otw, hv opar ev aibépos mrvyais, 
ceawopeévn Te xov Oavovoa mpos oéGev, 
where we have a sample of both constructions. 
This sort of inverse attraction is very common in such phrases 
as 
nupiecpévo. Oavpacra o doa (Plat. Symp. 220 a), 
and Oavpaotds ws éreicOnv vm’ avtod (Id. Phed. 92 a). 
So in demonstrative particles: Bjvac xeiOev d0ev wep jet (Soph. 
Cid. Col. 1227) for neice 60ev. 


405 We find the same and similar peculiarities in the use of 
those correlative phrases which have emanated from the direct 


1 It is an error to suppose that “orw of or fore al is allowable (see Haase, Lucu- 
brationes Thucydidee, pp. 72—75). 
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imterrogative: for as the relative answers to the definitive sentence, 
80 does the indirect to the direct question. Thus tis éoriv; would 
be answered by ov« oiSa dorts €oriv. And from the intimate con- 
mexion between the interrogative and the negative sentence, we find 
dowis after the negative ovdeis, as in ovdeis dori batts ov, which 
may assume the case of the correlative throughout, the verb €or: 
being omitted ; thus, ° 


N. ovdels batts ove av woincee Taira 
for ovdels eorw baTis OU K. 7.2. 
G. ovdevds Stov ov KateyéNace 
for ovdels nv STou ov K.T.X. 
and so on. 


Compare this with interrogative sentences, such as tiva olecO: 
évriva ovx atrootncecOa; (Thucyd. 111. 84) for rls doriv, Svtiva 
ovx ovecbe atroatncecOat ; 


Obs. 1 When this coalition of clauses takes place in comparative 
sentences, there is still greater harshness in the construction. Thus we 
have in Herodotus, vil. 145: ra 5¢ TéAwvos rprypara peyada éA€yero elvat, 
ovdapav ‘EAAnvixay trav ov moAdov pélw, “ the power of Gelo was said to 
be great, much greater than that of any Greek state” (ovdaya jv ‘EAAn- 
vixa, OY ov moAAoy Fv peitw). And there is a still more remarkable pas- 
sage in Sophocles, Ajaz, 1416: rad avdpi rovav to wavt ayab@ xovdevi ru 
mote Awove Ovytwv Alavros, 6r Hv Tore dwvw, where Hermann reads ¥’ 
@ rwt for wwrore, and supposes that Sophocles meant xal ov ovdeis Aww 
nv Ovnrav, but having written by attraction ® tur, he was obliged to 
substitute Aluyros for ov. If this is the true reading and explanation, 
the attraction is carried to its utmost limit. Dindorf omits the line 
Aiavros or jv Tore @wva, and reads in the preceding line, xovdevi rw 
Awove Ovyrav, comparing Trach. 811, wavrwv apiotov avdpa rov éni 
x9ovi xretvac’, omotov aAAov ove oer roré. But the 61’ jv tore dura 
seems to be supported by the Homeric phrase ei ror éqv or ef wor’ éqv ye 
(Zi. ur. 180, x1. 762; Od. xv. 268, x1x. 315), which obviously means 
‘‘when I (he) formerly existed,” implying that this is no longer the case 
in the same sense or to the same extent. 


Obs. 2 The student must learn from the first to distinguish between 
those usages according to which the relative or adjectival sentence is 
attracted into or absorbed by the antecedent, and the converse practice 
according to which the antecedent loses its power, and the relative passes 
over into a primary predicate, and even into a secondary predicate, or 
adverbial phrase. Thus, we have seen above, that the qualitative rela- 
tive ofos may become by attraction a mere epithet (403, Obs. 2), and olds 
éort may be omitted between its antecedent rovotros and another relative 
(403, Obs. 4). But conversely, by an idiom which has passed from the 
Ionic into the Attic dialect, olos te, with an omission of ity antecedent 
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rotos T€, becomes a mere predicate, equivalent to duvaros; for ofos re eiyl 
= duvaros ceive = Suvapar, Or, if rovotros, rorovros remains as the predicate, 
wore is substituted for ofos re with either the finite verb or the infinitive, 
so that the relative becomes a mere adverbial adjunct, or secondary pre- 
dicate. The apparent contradiction in these cases arises from the fact, 
that the pronouns rovotros, tocotros, &c., however apparently definite, 
are, as expressing a kind or class, and not individuals, really indefinite 
antecedents. So that, in fact, the participle without the article may ex- 
press this kort of consecutive or illative sentence. For €ywy = rowtros 
wore é€xevy may be expressed in Latin by qui habeat or talis ut habeat, 
and we shall see that the prolepsis, or tertiary predicate in the oblique 
case, may approximate to this. And here the English language is liable 
to a confusion; for ‘‘ who has” is used indifferently for qut habet and qui 
habeat: but this will not justify the teacher who allows his pupils to 
suppose that Greek syntax permits the same laxity. 


§ V. Zhe Noun as Subject. 


406 The substantive, which forms the subject of a proposition, 
is often used (a) with an extension of its meaning even in the 
singular, (8) with a limitation of its meaning in the plural, (vy) with 
a change of application in either number, (5) in the genitive as part 
of a periphrasis. ; 

(2) Singular for Plural. 


(a2) This is effected in regard to the names of animals by pre- 
fixing the feminine article; thus 7 izrios signifies “cavalry,” Herod. 
I. 80; similarly 7 xayndos is “a troop of camels ;" and 7 Bois, “a 
herd of oxen’’ (above, 166, (5)). 


(6) Without any change of gender names of materials may 
denote in the singular a collection of objects made from them; as 
apyupos, xpvaos, xadxos, “‘silver-, gold-, copper-utensils ;”’ xépapos, 
“earthenware ;” yapa€, “ palisades,” &c. Similarly éoOys, ‘“ gar- 
ments ;” orpwpuvn, “ bedding ;” dyzredos, ‘ vines,” &c. 


(c) Ethnic names sometimes denote collective plurality; as 6 
Tlépons, 0 Maxeduv, “ the Persian or Macedonian army.” Similarly 
e Ul e , 6c bt bd 99 
O TroNELLOG, O Trédas, “ our enemies, our neighbours. 


(d) The singular name of an implement may denote a collec- 
tion of persons using it; as dopu, “an army;’’ aomis, “a body of 
heavy-armed men ;” xazrn, ‘‘a crew of rowers,” 
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(e) In poetry inanimate objects often express plurality though 
the form is singular; thus «dua means “the sea;” Saxpu, “ tears; 
axtis, “‘the sun’s light,” &c. . 


(8) Plural for Singular. 


Conversely, the plural is used where a single object is intended : 


(a) When something plural is implied; thus yapoe means 
‘“‘a marriage-feast,” i.e. the festivities of a marriage prolonged 
through several days; tada/, ‘a funeral;” puzos, “filth,” i.e. 
a collection of filthy objects; Aovrou, “wealth,” 1.e. collected 
treasures ; yvuxres, “night,” i.e. the midnight hours. Hence names 
of feasts, as ra Avoviora, ta ’EXevoiva, are in the plural. 


(6) In the poets the plural is used to denote a single object ; 
as yoveis kal toxets, of a father and mother; ra vracdevpara, of a 
single child; ra ¢iArarta, of a single relative; of Piro, of a single 
friend. 

(c) In the first person the poets use or imply nyeis when éyo 
is intended; as Eunp. Herc. F. 858: ndvov paprupopecOa Spac’ a 
Spav ov Bovrouat; Id. Andr. 142: Seomoray éudy Pow rjovyiav 
ayopev; Id. Troad. 904: ws ov dcxalos, jv Oavw, Oavorpeba, 

(d) Even proper names may be used in the plural to express 
persons of a particular class; thus, Copyiac re xal idvrrros, “ persons 
like Gorgias or Philippus”’ (Aristoph. Av. 1701); épav ad Daldpous, 
"Ayabwvas, "Epvfimayous, Ilavoavias, ’Apiotodnuovs te cal Ape- 
oropavas, “when I see here a Phexdrus, an Agathon, &c.” (Plat. 
Sympos. p. 218 a). 

(y) Change of application. 


Either in the singular or plural the name of an object may 
denote the place where it is sold; thus ¢y@is and doy mean “ the 
fish-market ;” Aayava, ‘the vegetable-market;” aidnpos, “the 
iron-monger’s shops ;” €Aacop, “ the oil-market ;” pvpov, “the per- 
fume-market.”” In Homer Oexos signifies ‘(an assembly,”’ and 
KCTpos, OF, a8 some write it in this case, xompos, “a farm-yard.” 


(6) Periphrasis of the Subject. 


Single objects, especially persons, are designated by the Greek 
poets and sometimes by the prose writers in a periphrasis with the 
genitive. | 
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(2) The epic poets make the governing word fill the place of 
an epithet appropriated to the person; as pévos “Apnos, “the im- 
petuous Ares;” tepoy pévos ‘Adxuvooto, “the divinely impetuous 
Alcinous;’’ tepn is Terewayoco, “the divinely vigorous Telemachus;”’ 
abévos “Exropos, “the strong Hector ;’’ IlatpoxAjos Xactov Kipp, 
“the manly-hearted Patroclus.” 


(6) The tragic poets use a periphrasis with déuas, “ body;”’ 
xapa, “ head or face ;” Supa, “eye; to express characteristics or 
to strengthen endearments ; thus, ‘Ayayéuvovos déuas, “ the stately 
Agamemnon ;” @& xowdov avtaderdov “Iopunyns capa, “O my own 
dear sweet sister Ismene;” 6 $iAtat’ Alas, & Evvatpov cup’ éuoi, 
“OQ dearest Ajax, O sweet brother.” 


(c) Both in the poets and the prose writers the word ypijyza is 
used periphrastically to denote conspicuous magnitude; as ovos 
péya ypnua (Herod. 1. 36), “a great monster of a boar;” «Aérrov 
TO xpiyua tavdpos (Aristoph. Vesp. 933), “ the monster of a man is 
a thief.” 


(2) The poets combine two nearly synonymous words in a 
periphrase; thus, evyijs Aéxtpov, “the bed’s lair;” vyds oxados, 
“the ship’s hull;” appatawy doyor, “ the chariot’s carriage ;” payns 
ayov, ‘the fight’s struggle,” meaning really the object mentioned 
in the genitive. 


(e) In speaking of persons we have sometimes a periphrase 
‘with the genitive; as ules "Ayaudy, “sons of the Acheans ;’’ zraides 
"EdAnjvev, “children of the Hellenes;” or the word advdpes used 
with the apposition or adjective; as avdpes "A@nvaio, “ men of 
Athens ;” dvdpes duxacrai, “gentlemen of the jury.” 


§ VI. Apposition to the Subject. 


407 It is a general rule of grammar that nouns which belong 
to the same regimen are placed side by side (apponuntur) in the 
same case. This apposition, as it is called, is found equally in the 
subjects and in the predicates of sentences; and as it need only be 
discussed once for all, it may find its proper place here, especially 
as it more generally agrees in its nature with the epithet as dis- 
tinguished from the predicate. 
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(2) There can be little doubt that the use of the article, which 
is the instrument of Greek syntax as distinguishing the subject 
from the predicate, may be traced back to an apposition of the 
name of the thing to the pronoun of reference. This, as we have 
seen (above, 389), appears clearly from such a passage as the 
following (Hom. Ji. 1.11): otvexa tov Xpvonv nripno’ apnripa, 
“* because Atreides dishonoured him, the well-known person, namely, 
Chryses, being a priest;’’ where the position of apyrfjpa, without 
another article, makes it impossible to regard that word as the 
defining circumstance. The case is, in fact, the same as when we 
say in Attic Greek (Xen. Mier. vil. 3): rourm Siadéper avip trav 
Grwv Lswv, rH Teyuns opéyerOas, ‘man differs from other animals 
in. this, namely, in aiming at honour.” 


(8) In ordinary Greek the words in apposition may always 
be regarded as containing some explanatory addition, and it often 
happens that the parallel terms may be transposed without affecting 
the meaning. Thus in the phrase Kpoicos, Avddy Bacireus, 
amréBare Thy apyxny, it is a matter of indifference whether we render 
it, “the king of the Lydians, namely, Croesus,” or ‘“ Croesus, being 
king of the Lydians.”’ 


(y) The intimate connexion between the apposition and the 
epithet is shown by the cases in which the former is inserted 
between the noun and its article, so as to become, in effect, an 
epithet (above, 400, (8)). Thus in Plat. Symp. p. 1966, & av éxay 
Tis ExovTt Oporoynon, paciy ot mérews BacirjAys vouot Sixara elvas, 
we might write, voyot, oAews Saciaijs, “the laws, being the state’s 
sovereigns,” or construe it as it is, ‘‘ the state’s sovereigns, namely, 
the laws.” 


(8) Some difficulty is occasioned when this form of inserted 
apposition exhibits (a) an adjective, or (b) participle at the end, 
Thus, | 


(2) We have in Pind. Nem. vit. 53: 
xopov 8 éyee 
kat perms xal ta tépt’ avbe adpodiora. 
Here it is clear that adpodiow is not, like reprvd, an epithet of 
dv@ea, and the omission of the article before wédc shows that ra 


teprrva avbea constitute a parenthetical apposition to the last word ; 
24 
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“both honey and those sweet flowers, the joys of love, produce 
satiety.” So also in Eurip. Bacch. 978, 


avoloTpnaaTe viv 
emt Tov éy yuvatkomi“@ oToAa 
Y ladda : 
, 4 
Sodtoy Mawvadwv oxorov AvacwOn, 


we must regard the last words as an explanatory apposition to the 
preceding line, ‘‘urge them against him in the counterfeit woman’s 
robe, a deceitful spy of the Mzenads in his own opinion, but really 
mad himself.” And in the same play (995), 


tov aOeov, avopov, adtxoy, 

"Exlovos yovov ynyevhn 
must be rendered “the godless, lawless, unrighteous one, namely, 
Kchion’s earth-born son.” 


(b) The participle at the end causes the greatest difficulty, and 
can hardly be explained without supposing that the noun which 
precedes the participle is not only an apposition, but affects, by 
a sort of attraction, the gender of the article. The following pas- 
sages will show that this must be the case; Thucyd. 1.11: dndotraz 
Tots épyois viobeéotepa dvra tHS dryns Kal Tov viv aepl avTav 
Sia Tovs tointas Adyou KatecynnoTos, “they are proved by the 
facts to fall short of the tradition, and of that which is now 
established «3 the story about them, owing to the poets.”’ Id. 1. 96, 
§ 2: qv & 6 mpatos dcpos tayOels TeTpaxdota TadravTa Kal é§- 
nxovta, ‘‘ that which was first fixed as the tribute was 460 talents.” 
Id. 111. 56, § 1: avtovs éripwpnoapycba Kata Tov Tract vopov Kxab- 
extata, “we have taken vengeance on them according to that 
which is established as the law by all men.” Id. v.11, §1: 7op 
Bpacidayv ot Evppayou EOarpav ev rH wore Mpo THS viv ayopas 
ovons, ‘the allies buried Brasidas in the city before what now 
serves as the forum.”’ Soph. Philoct. 1316: 


? ’ \ \ > A 
avOpurrotoe Tas pev ex Beav 
, , 4 3 9 “A , 
tuxas Sobeicas Eat’ avayxaiov péperv, 


‘‘men must needs bear what is given to them as dispensations from 
the gods.” Plat. Sophist. p. 231 B: év 7 viv Adyw tapadpaverts, 
‘in that which has now shown itself as our definition.” In all 
these cases it will be seen that the participle really bears the 
stress of the sentence, and that the noun is an apposition or expla- 
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nation added, to which the participle has been attracted. The 
most common example of this construction is furnished by the 
passive participle of «aA@, which is almost regularly used in this 
way; thus Soph. Gd. Tyr. 8: 6 maou Krewwds Oidimrous xadov- 
peevos, “I, who am cited by all as the illustrious Cedipus.” Plat. 
Symp. 190 £: cuvéd\xwv wavrayobev ro Séppa érl thy yaorépa 


viv xadoupévny, “ drawing together the skin from all sides to that 


which is now designated as the belly.” On the other hand, we 
have this participle as the equivalent of a relative sentence in such 
phrases as (Plat. Phaedr. 243 B): woinoas wacay tiv Kadoupéevny 
qadwebdiav, ‘having composed all the so-called palinode,” i.e. that 
which is called the palinode. 


Obs. It may be regarded as a difficulty by the young student to 
appreciate thoroughly the distinction between these two usages. Per- 
haps the simplest mode of explaining it is to suppose that in all cases 
where the verbum vocandi passtvum seems to be used as merely a copula, 
the predicated name or designation is really a secondary predicate of 
manner, Which may be rendered “as” or “by the name of,” just as when 
we render orparryos ypeOn, “he was chosen as general.” This really 
amounts to an apposition, especially in the participial construction which 
we are considering. For example, in Thucydides, u. 15, we have at the 
end: xaAcirat $¢ dia THY wadaay TavTy Katoiknow Kal y aKpoToALs pexpt 
rove Ere ux AOnvaiwy zodts, “the acropolis too, on account of the old 
settlement there, is still designated as the city by the Athenians.” And 
a little above we read in the same chapter: ry xpyvy TH viv pe, Tov 
Tupavvuy ovTW oKevacavTwy, Evveaxpowvw Kadoupeévy, To d5€ madat, pavepuv 
Tav myyov ovocay, Kaddyipoy wvopacpern, Which we must render in the 
same way, for the genitives absolute serve the same purpose as the sen- 
tence with da in the direct predication, and explain the reason for the 
change of name: “the fountain, which is now, from the tyrants having 
so fashioned it, designated as the conduit of the nine pipes, but was for- 
merly, because the sources were visible, known by the name of (named 
as) the fair stream.” 


(ec) An apposition is sometimes expressed by means of wovep, 
xaOarep, olov. Thus Hom. Od. Iv. 160: tod vei, Oeod ws, Tepiré- 
pe avdy, ‘in whose voice, as [in the voice] of a goddess, we take 
delight.” Xen. Cyr. 1. 4,§ 15: Kup nOoeto ov duvayevp ovyay, 
adr’, woTrEp TKUAAKL yevvaiw, avaxravortt, “he delighted in Cyrus, 
when he was unable to remain silent, but gave tongue, like a 
thorough-bred whelp.” This rule of apposition applies also to cases . 
where the comparison is incidental only; thus Thucyd. vi. 68: 
mpos avdpas wavinuei Te apvvomevous Kal ovK aTroXEKTOUS, wWoTTEp 
aS, 1.€. WoTrEp nets Eopér. 

24 —2 
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(¢) In the apposition to a pronoun it matters not whether the 
pronoun is expressed or understood; thus, on the one hand we 
may say, €xelvou, Tov cogiotov, Tavtes Katayedoot, “all laugh at 
that man, the sophist;’’ on the other hand we may say, o: pe 
"Arxununs Kal Lewérns viol evwyovvtar adpovribesy 6 Sé Matas 
ans “AtNavribdos Staxovotpat avrois, “the sons of Alemene and 
Semele feast without care, but I (éy# understood) the son of Maia 
wait upon them.”’ 


(n) As the possessive adjective is derived from and represents 
the genitive of the personal pronoun or noun, we find an apposition of 
the genitive when the possessive pronoun or any possessive adjec- 
tive is used; thus, duaprafovor ta éua tod Kaxodaipovos, “ they 
plunder the goods of me the unhappy man” or “my goods, unhappy 
that Iam;” dite éf’ vpuerépav tav BapBapwv xwpar, “ go back 
to the land of yourselves the barbarians,’’ i.e. ‘‘go back to your 
own land, ye barbarians ;’’ ta vpérep’ avtav KopteicGe, “you shall 
get back the things of yourselves (vuay avtwy),” i.e. “your own 
property.’ And this is the true explanation of Kur. Hipp. 605: 
val mpos oe THS ons SeEtas evwAEevov, Where it is a common error to 
translate evwAévou as an epithet of Seftas. Similarly when there is 
no pronoun, éy d€ te Topyein xepadr Sevvoto mredwpov, “and on it 
the Gorgonian head of a terrible monster,” i.e. ‘‘of that ternble 
monster the Gorgon;’’ wazamr@ov Sé xal ovtos Gvom’ Exes Tovpov 
matpos, “he also has the name of his grandfather, who is my 
father ;”’ "“A@nvatos @y modews THs peylotns Kal evdoxipmwTatns, 
‘being of Athens, the greatest and most famous of cities.”’ 


(6) It is not uncommon to have apposition in a partitive or 
distributive sense, namely, when the whole is not expressed in the 
genitive, but in the same case with its parts; thus Thucyd. 11. 47: 
TleAotrovyncvot Kat ot Evppayoe ta Sv0 pépn écéBarov és thy ’Arti- 
«nv, “the Peloponnesians and their allies, that is to say, two thirds 
of them, invaded Attica,” instead of roy Tl. ra 5. wp. Soph. Antig. 
21: ov yap tadpov vav To Kacvyyntw Kpéwy tov pév mpoticas 
Tov & atisacas éyer; “has not Creon honoured one and dishonoured 
the other of our two brothers in regard to their sepulture?’’ Xen. 
Anab. 1.1, § 15: obdrot pév adrXos adda Déyet, “ of these one says 
one thing, one another.” ICd. Vectig. Iv. § 4: wat viv &¢ of cexrnpeé- 
vou év Tots peTadXots avdpatroda ovdeis Tod mWANOovs adaspel, “ and 
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now of those who possess slaves in the mines no one diminishes the 
number.” 


(4) To this form of apposition belongs the oyjpa xa’ Bdov 
xal pépos, i.e. when the totality is mentioned first, and the particu- 
lar part is afterwards specified. Thus Hom. JI. xvi. 597: roy 
pev dpa Traixos ornO0s péoov ovrace Soupi, “ Glaucus wounded 
him, that is, the middle of his breast, with his spear.’ uryip. 
Heracl, 63: Bovdet rrovov pot THde mpocOecivat xepi; “do you wish 
to impose labour on me, that is, on this hand of mine?” 


(«) The partitive reference of the apposition is sometimes 
made more distinct by the addition of the genitive of a pronoun ; 
as Xen. Cyr. 1v. 5, § 37: xowd yap jpyiv dvra ta Wapovra, ToANG 
autaéyv éotiw agivraxta for xowdy byrwv, K.T.r., Without avrav. 
Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 18 c: émioredcare raises bytes evios vue for 
émrlorevoay vu éviot Traides bytes, 


(4) A noun in the nominative may appear as the apposition 
rather to the idea conveyed by the verb, that is, the predicate, 
than to the nominative or subject of the proposition, which is the 
grammatical construction. Thus Eurip. Hel. 994: xerduecOa 88 
VEKPW...... abavatov adyos col, ydoyos 58 matpi, ‘“‘ we shall lie as 
two corpses, (as so lying we shall be or our lying so will be) an ever- 
lasting grief to you, and blame to your father.” Id. Heracl. 71: 
BralopecOa nai otégn pusalverat, wore 7° dvetdos Kad Gedy atipla, 
‘we are haled away by force, and our suppliant chaplets are defiled, | 
a circumstance which is a reproach to the city and a dishonour to 
the gods.” Id. Orest. 490: capxes 8 an’ dotéwv dméppeov, Sewwdv 
Béapa, “the flesh fell off from the bones, a terrible sight,” i.e. not 
the flesh, but its falling off. 


§ VII. The Pronouns as Subject. 


408 The only pronouns, which can be used properly and di- 
rectly as the subjects of propositions, are the personal pronouns 
ey, ov, nets, vers, which, whether expressed or implied, are 
always the nominatives respectively of verbs of the first and second 
person; the distinctive pronoun és or 6, which in certain cases 
appears as the nominative of verbs in the third person, though it is 
generally superseded by some noun or subsides into the prepositive 
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article; the reflexive pronoun %, &, which expresses that the sub- 
ject is also the object, or, in other words, indicates the subject 
in objective sentences; the indicative pronouns 0d¢, ovTos, Exetias; 
the indefinite and interrogative ves, and more rarely 6 detva. The 
pronoun of identity, avros, although it is combined with the per- 
sonal and reflexive pronouns in the oblique cases, and seems to 
take their place and that of Gs, ot in the nominative, while it also 
serves as the substitute for the third personal pronoun in the other 
cases, is strictly an adjective or predicative word, and is even 
found with other adjectives after the article, as in Thucyd. 111. 47, 
§ 3: 1d Kréwvos 7O avté Sixatov xal Evydopov rhs Teypswpias, 
“Cleon’s identification of justice and expediency in the punish- 
ment.” This pronoun may be compared, as far as its use 1s con- 
cerned, with the Latin 7s, and its two derivatives 1-dem and ipse 
=is-pse. For while in the later literary language, which generally 
suppresses the demonstrative use of 0, 7, To, we find avros used 
instead of that pronoun, as an equivalent to the oblique cases of és 
(c.g. 6 vids avtov = filius ejus, ‘his son,” &c.); with the article 
prefixed avros is a mere epithet equivalent to idem (e.g. 6 autos 
avnp = idem vir, “the same man’’), and by the side of any noun 
or pronoun already defined avros performs the part of tpse as a 
pronoun of self (e.g. 0 avnp avtcs = vir ipse, “the man himself,” 
éHauTov = me-ipsum, “mysclf”). Reserving then to its proper 
place the predicative use of autos, we shall here only notice those 
- cases in which it appears as a representative of the pronouns used 
as the subjects of propositions, or as the opposite of the reflexive 
pronoun in objective sentences. And as the demonstrative use of 
o, 7, TO has been already discussed, we shall here confine our at- 
tention to (a) the personal pronouns; (b) the reflexive; (c) the 
indicative pronouns; (d) the indefinite; (e) the interrogative. 


(a) The Personal Pronouns, 


409 Although the older Greeks used the first and second 
personal pronouns without any particular emphasis, these expres- 
sions for the subject do not appear in Attic except when there 
is some stress on the nominative or some opposition. Thus, while 
in Homer we have 7\Oov éyd mavcovea 76 cov pévos, where there 
is no particular emphasis and where an Attic writer would have 
omitted the éy#, we recognize both emphasis and opposition in 


———— — — 
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stich a passage as the following (Plat. Gorg. P- 473 A): viv pep 
ovv & SiadepopcBa, tadt’ dori: oxore: 8€ nal ov" elroy eye Tov 
év rots éumpoobev TO adixciy Tov adixeioOat Kaxwoy Elva’ ov dé Td 
adicciaBar Kal tovs adixobdvtas abAlous edn civar eyo, wal é&n- 
AéyxGnv vd gov. To bring out this opposition or emphasis 
more strongly, the predicative avrds often takes the place of the 
personal pronouns in the nominative or is appended to them in 
the accusative. Thus we find such usages as the following: 
TIpokevos elirev, Gre autos eius Ov Syreis (Xen. Anad, 11. 4, § 16), 
‘‘Proxenus said, I am the very person whom you seek;” avrtés, 
& Daidwv, wapeyévov Ywxpate, 7} ddrov tov nKoveas (Plat. Phed. 
init.), ‘‘ were you by the side of Socrates yourself, Pheedo, or did you 
hear of his death from some one else?” auros pa (of Pythagoras), 
“he said it himself,” tpse dixct, “it is the great master’s own say- 
ing’* (cf. Arist. Nub. 219). And in the oblique cases we have this 
addition when there is an emphatic reference to the subject; as 
(Xen. Cyr. Iv. 6, § 2): few mpds cé Kat dSidwpul coe éuautov 
SovAov, oe Sé tiswpoy aitodpas uot yevéoOar. In old Greek we 
find avrov pu (Od. Iv. 244) when the third person is expressed 
emphatically in an oblique case; but the short and simple pronoun 
of the third person being disused in Attic Greek, avrod, av7@, 
avrov, &c. have taken its place, without any ae intended or 
expressed. 

Obs. In replies to questions the first personal pronoun is used alone 
with an understood reference to the verb of the question ; as (Plat. Gorg. 


Pp 454 c): xaXets re TETLTTEVKEVAL; éywye, Le. kako. (Lbid. B): ov dSoxet coe 
ixatoy elvat éravéperOar; Eporye, i.e. doxet. And similarly when there i is 


merely an interruption, as (Soph. Gd. C. 1441): ei xp9 Gavovpar—py ov y’ 
(ie. Gavys), GAN’ enor wHov. 


(6) The Reflexive. 


410 Besides the emphatic combination of avtés with the per- 
sonal Pronouns, especially in the oblique cases €“avTov, ceavTol, 
éavrov, we have a reflexive usage which is not only-independent of 
avrés, but even uses that pronoun as its proper antithesis, namely, 
as a substitute for the simple demonstrative. This is when the 
unemphatic personal pronoun is used as the subject of the objective 
sentence. Thus todAunow tyvde meipay ért, with the unemphatic 
éyw understood, is a regular subjective proposition: “I shall still 
venture on this attempt.” But it becomes objective and depends 
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on another verb if we say (Soph. El. 471), Sond pe weipay ryvte 
roApnoey érc, “I think that I shall still venture on this attempt.” 
Here then the personal pronoun ey becomes the reflexive se, 1. e. 
a reference to the subject of the main verb, which is also the sub- 
ject of the independent infinitive. This usage being much less 
common in the first and second persons than the third, it has been 
customary to restrict the term reflexive to the pronoun % ov, ol, €, 
ogeis, &c. which expresses the subject of the objective sentence, 
whenever it is the same as the subject of the main verb; and here 
avrés plays an important part; for while it is opposed to the 
reflexive when it expresses the object of the dependent sentence, 
aurds becomes the subject of the objective sentence when the sub- 
ject requires this emphatic addition, and when the indicative pro- 
nouns are used to express the object of the dependent clause. 
These distinctions, which are of great importance, will be - best 
shown by examples. 


(aa) In epic Greek the reflexive was merely an indicative pro- 
noun, equivalent to éd¢ or the old pv, as we see from the following 
passage (Hom. J7. 1. 234 sqq.) ; 

val pa Té6d€ aKntpov, TO wey ovTroTe guAXa Kat Blous 
— guoa, éredy mpata Topnv ev Specce édowTrEY, 

ovd’ avabyAncet’ tept yap pa € yadKos Edevrev 

g@vAdra te kal drow viv avré pu vies 'Ayarav 

év wadauns popéovgt. 


(6b) Yn old Attic even the nominative 7 is used when the no- 
minative of the subject is required in the objective sentence, as in 
the fragment of Sophocles (ap. Apoll. Dysc. de pron. p. 70 B): 9 
peev ws  Gaccov’, 7 & ws t téxot maida, “one of the women said 
that she (i.e. herself), the other that ske (i.e. herself) brought forth 
a fleeter son.” And it seems that this word must be restored in 
Plat. Symp. p. 175 c. 


(cc) When the subject of the objective sentence has to appear 
in the accusative, which is the usual case, the employment of @ and 
opas is regular, and the other oblique cases are used to express the 
different relations of the subject, while avrés appears for the rela- 
tions of the object. Thus (Plato, Sympos. 174.4): towadr’ atta 
odds (i.e. himgelf and Socrates) fn (6 "Aptorodnpos) Sade Oevras 
sévat. Tov oty Zwxpatn éavTs (i.e. Socrates himself) za 7 pooe- 
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yxovra Toy vovv Kata Thy Oddy TropeveaOat UrrodetTropevor, Kal, TeEpt~ 
Hévovtos ov (i.e. Aristodemus), xedevew mpoiévar eis TO mrpdaGer, 
eretdr) 5é yevéo Oat eri rH oixia...of (Aristodemus) vratéa azrayrn- 
gavra aye ov KaréxewTo of GAXot...xal & (Aristodemus) é$7 azro- 
vitew Tov maida...eta Tavta opas (Aristodemus and the party) 
peev Secrrvety...rov ovv ‘AyaOwva roddaxs Kedevey petarréurpacbat 
Tov Lwxparn, & (or 7, i.e. Aristodemus) 6é ov« éav. Perhaps the 
most elaborate example of this distinction is found in Thucydides, 
Iv. 98, 99, where it runs through two chapters; thus in 98, § 1, 
odgas, the accusative after ad:xovvtas, refers to the Athenians, the 
subject of the main sentence, of "AOnvaior Epacav; in § 3, avrod is 
again the Athenians emphatically opposed to the Boeotians ; “they 
themselves” or “for their part;’’ é« aderépov, “from their own,” 
because they had appropriated Delium; avro/, “the Athenians 
themselves,” opposed to éxetvous, “the Boeotians ;” éml rv oderé- 
pay, ‘the country of the Athenians;” § 5, éxeivous, “the Bootians ;” 
odiow, “the Athenians ;” éy t7 éxewov, “in the country of the 
Beeotians ;” § 99, of 88 Bowwrol azexpivavto, et pev ev tH Bowrtia 
ciaiv, amruovtas éx THs Eavtayv amopépecOat Ta oérepa, et Se ev 77 
EXELVOY, AUTOS YyuyVecKe TO Trountéoy, “the Boeotians replied, that 
if the Athenians were in Beeotia, they should go away from their 
(the Boeotian) territory and take away their own (the Athenian) 
property (i.e. the dead bodies), but if they were in their (the Athe- 
nian territory), they themselves (the Athenians) knew what they 
had to do.” Again, ov« dv avtovs Bia cdav xpatncat avrap, 
“they (the Athenians) would not get hold of them (the dead bodies) 
in spite of themselves (the Baotians) ;” ovd’ av dorévdovto d70ev 
virép THS éxeivev, “nor did they make a truce of course on behalf of 
the territory of them” (those others—the Athenians). The oppo- 
sition between odeis and avroé is strongly marked in another pas- 
sage (Thucyd. 111. 31), where we should read, iy’ or dws égop- 
povat odiow avrois Saravn yiyvnta, “in order that expenditure 
may be caused to them (the Athenians) while blockading them- 
selves (the Peloponnesians).”’ 


{dd) Although there is regularly this opposition between odeis 
and avtoi, the latter may take the place of the former, which is 
then understood, and the indicative pronoun éxeZvos must then be 
substituted for the latter. We have had an example of this in the 
passage cited already (Thucyd. 1v. 98, § 3): tdwp re dv avayny 
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KwWihoat, Hv ove avtol UBper mpocbecOat, addr’ éxeivous mporépous 
éml trav adetépav édMovtas apvvopevor BralecOar ypjaba, “ they 
had touched the water through a necessity, which they (the Athe- 
nians) did not incur wantonly of themselves, but that in repelling 
the others (the Bceotians), they having first invaded their (the 
Athenian) territory, they were compelled to make use of it.” An- 
other example, much briefer, is found in Thucyd. Iv. 28, § 2: ove 
pn aurdés adr éxeivoy otpatnyetv, “‘Cleon said that not he him- 
self (? avros), but the other (Nicias) held the office of general.” 


(c) The Indicative Pronouns. 


411 As avrds corresponds in syntactical value to the Latin ts 
and its derivatives tdem and tpse, so the indicative pronouns Ode, 
ovtos, éxeivos are equivalent to the Latin hic, iste, alle as distin- 
guishing the three positions here, near to the here, there ; or where I 
am, where you are, where he ts ; which are virtually the relations of 
the first, second and third personal pronouns. In accordance with 
this we find that &3e is actually used for the first and otros for the 
second personal pronoun; as Eurip. Alc. 690: gy Oviicy’ vrép 
Tovd avdpos, ovd eye) po gov, “do not die for me, and I will not 
die for you.” Soph. Gd. C.451: obte wn Aaywor Tovde cuppayou, 
‘assuredly they shall not obtain me for their ally.”” Zb1d. 1623: & 
obros, ovTos Oidizrous, rl wéAAopev ; “what ho! what ho! Cdipus, 
(or thou Cadipus!) why loiter we?” ré rotro Aéyets, ‘‘ what is that 
which you say?’’ And ov is sometimes added, as obtos ov ( Ad. 
T. 532), “you there.” But we have odtos éyd tayvtare (Pind. Ol. 
Iv. 37), “there you have me, such a person as you see, am I for 
swiftness,” when the proof is before the persons addressed. That 
éxetvos is the most emphatic pronoun for the third person we have 
just seen in its opposition to avrds. There are several idiomatic 
applications of this general distinction of the indicative pronouns. 


(aa) In enumerations of particulars obros generally means “‘ the 
latter,” i.e. the nearer, and éxetvos “‘the former,” i.e. the more 
remote, where the Latin writers make the distinction still greater by 
opposing Ac and tlle. Thus we have in Plato, Resp. p. 337 c: as 
57) Opocoy Tour’ éxeiv@, “as if indeed this (what you say) were like 
that (what I had previously stated).’’ But the converse is often the 
rule, and the reference is interchanged. Thus Lysias, p. 146, 15: 
@orte Trond av Sixardrepov exelvors ToLs ypapypacw H TOVTOLS TrLoTEU- 
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ote éx pev yap TovTwy padiov jv eEarepOnvac to Bovropeve, ev 
€xeivals 8¢ avayKxaioy Av id Tay puNapywv atreveyOjvat. Demosth. 
de Chers. § 72: Set ro BéAtictov del, un Td paotoy atravtas Néyeww 
ézr’ éxeivo pev yap 7 pvats avtn Baducirat, eri TovTo 5é TH Ady Sez 
arpoayecOas SidacKxovta Tov ayabov TroriTny. 


(bb) In a continued narrative ode generally refers to the par- 
ticulars about to be mentioned, “the following,” but odros to what 
has been already told, “that before you.” And the same distine- 
tion applies to tovodros and rowdode; thus Herod. 111.119: 7 8e 
BovXeveapéevn arrexpivato Tdde, “made the following reply;” av6o- 
peevos Se Aapeios tadra, “but Darius having heard these words 
(i.e. the words which I have told you) ;” Thucyd. 1. 31: of Kepxvu- 
patos édeEav tovade, “made the following sort of speech;” 36: 
to.aira pev ot Kepxupaior elrrov: ot 5¢ KopivO.os per avrous rouse. 
We sometimes find this opposition when the words stand side by 
side in the same sentence, as Plat. Phedo, p. 76 E: ef uy) tadra 
€atw, ovdée tade. Id. Meno, p. 90 C: Stay ToiTo Néywpev, TddE Né- 
youev. In consequence of this reference of oftos to what has pre- 
ceded, we often find «al ovros and adverbially «al tatra in the 
sense “and this too,” “ and that too,” especially in concessive sen- 
tences, The uses of o¥ros and 65¢ are, however, occasionally inter- 
changed, and we even find them in the same sentence and with 
reference to the same object, as in Soph. El. 981: rovtw qdireiy 
pn, TWSE Kp TavTas céBewv. 


(cc) In reference to single objects ovros implies general fami- 
liarity, and éxetvos special distinction. Thus Xen. Anab. I. 5, § 8: 
ToUToUS TOUS TroAUTEAELS yiTa@Vas, ‘those (well-known, before you 
in thought and recollection) sumptuous tunics’’ of the Persians. 
But Ilepuxrns éexetvos, “that famous Pericles.” Hence we have 
éxeivos used with either of the other indicative pronouns, as Eurip. 
Med. 98: 108 éxetvo, “this well-known saying.” Id. Orest. 804: 
tour éxeivo, “that well-known circumstance familiar to you.” 
Plat. Sympos. p. 223 A: ratr’ éxeiva ta elwOora, “what you say 
is that common experience.” And a sentence or head of discourse 
may conclude with «al radra pév 57 Tadta, “so much for this,” 
1.e. for what you have heard, 


(dd) In forensic language ovros or ovtocl is generally, like the 
Latin zste, a designation of the opposite party—‘“‘ the person before 
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you; as Demosth. Lacr. 924, 12: Aaxpit@ tovt@ efanya rv Slenv 
TAUTHY KATA TOvS aUTOVS Vounous TovToUs. But there is occasionally 
some confusion in the use of the pronouns, which the speaker must 
have remedied by personal demonstration. Thus in Demosth. pro 
Phormione, 946, 26; 947, 1, 14; 948, 5, 29, &c. Phormio is called 
ovroal, and the opposite party, Apollodorus, is designated as otros; 
and so also in 948, 7,10. But Phormio is otros in 947, 23, and 
6de in 948, 14; and Apollodorus is ovrooi in 951, 8, though Phor- 
mio had been designated by the same pronoun just before (1. 7). 


(dq) The Indefinite Pronouns. 
(aa) Tus. 


412 Besides its common use as a sort of indefinite article 
(304, (d)), rus is employed in the sense of our substantive “one,” 
meaning the same as the German man and the French Von, 
namely, ‘any-body,” with reference very often to the first or 
second person, as (Aristoph. Zhesm. 603): aot Tis Tpeyerar; “ whi- 
ther shall one turn oneself?” i.e. “whither shall I flee?’ Id. 
Ran. 552, 554: xaxov jee trur—Sdecer Tis Sienv, “some one (i.e. 
you) will be punished.” Or it may seem to mean “every one,” 
as in Soph. Aj. 245: dpa tw’ 78n todo Koray apécOat, ‘it 
is time for every one (for all of us) to steal away.” Herod. vitt. 
109: wal tus oixlnv avardacacOw, “let every one build up his 
house.” It is also used in the collective sense, ‘many a one,” 
as in the fragment of Archilochus: #y7rAaxov, «al mov ti’ adXov 
70 dry xeynoato, “I have erred, and I suppose that this error has 
befallen many another person.”” The indefinite may also be used 
in the emphatic sense, ‘“somebody’’ or “something of conse- 
quence,” as Theocr. xt. 79: xnpyov tis palvouas jes, “and I too 
seem to be somebody.” And very frequently we find Aéyeey 71, 
“to say something of weight or moment, to speak to the purpose” 
(Soph. Gd. T. 1475; Trach. 865; Xen. Mem. 11.1, §12). To 
these phrases ovdév or TO pndev elvat, ‘to be a cypher,” “a no- 
body;” ovdéy Aéyew, “to speak idly, not to the purpose,”’ are 
idiomatically opposed. To numerals signifying a definite number 
Tis is appended in the sense of our “about,” “nearly;” as aécoe 
Tues wapnoav; “about how many were there?” Ssaxdoroi tives, 
“about 200, some 200.” In the same way the indefinite pronoun 
follows a definite article or pronoun; as in Soph. Gd. T. 106: 
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‘rods avroévras yevpl Tipwpeiv Twas, “to punish the murderers (for 
we know he was murdered) whoever they may be” (for they have 
mnot been discovered). And so with the distributive 6; as in Arist. 
Aves, 1444: 6 5é tis Tov avtov dno eri Tpay@dia averrrepdcbas, 
“<< and another father, some one or other, another somebody, says that 
his son has taken a tragic flight.” In short, tes may be attached 
to any words which we wish to render vague or general; thus we 
have péyas Tis, puxpos Tis, OAlyoe TivEs, Tas TIS, els Tus, and Tis els, 
autos tis and Tis avTds, Exaords TIS, OTOLOY TL, WavU TL, TOAV TL, 
ovdév Tt, cyedov tt, and the like. 


(6b) o Seiva. 


The other indefinite, o Setva, is only used when we refer to some 
individual, whose name we do not know or do not wish to men- 
tion. And it is often found in much the same sense as 8s xat Ss. 
Thus Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 394, 1: obre xarevretv trovrwy elye 
Karas, ovd eitreiy 6tt, GAN Exovow o Seiva Kal 6 deiva, ovTE duyety 
To avadwopa, “he could neither with propriety inform against 
these men and say, Oh but this and that person have it, nor escape 
the expenditure.” Id. Lept. 488, 24: rov deiva peudhopevos nal rov 
Setva avatvv elvat dacxwv, dv ovdev éxeivors mpoojxev, “ finding 
fault with this man and depreciating that man, with whose merits 
they had nothing to do.” Id. Syntax, 167, 25: 6 Setva rod Seivos 
Tov deiva etonyyerer, “such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one.” And it may be used even when the person or thing 
is present, as in Aristoph. Ran. 918: ri dé tar’ 'edpac’ o Setva; 
“but why did what ’s his name do this?” although Aschylus is 
present; or when somebody is even addressed by name, as in 
Antiphanes (ap. Athen. 423 D): 6 Seiv’ ‘lamvé, xépacov evlwpé- 
atepov, “I say you, Japyx, if that ’s your name, give us a little 
stronger mixture ;”’ or without a name, like the Latin heus tu/ in 
Eupolis (Meineke, p. 521): ro dety’ axovets; “I say you, what ’s 
your name, do you hear ?”’ 


(e) The Interrogative Pronouns. 


413 Although r/> appears as the nominative case in a propo- 
sition which, if it were not interrogative, would be categorical, and 
though it may even have an article prefixed (e.g. ro r/, Arist. Pag, 
696; +d zrotov, Ausch. Prom. 249), it may be doubted, whether it is 
not always resolvable ultimately into a predicate. Thus, if we 
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ask, tis jet; ‘““who has arrived?” the logical analysis of the 
sentence is, “he (the subject) is come, and I wish you to predicate 
or tell me his name.” As however the form of the interrogative 
sentence is quite parallel to that of the answer, and the interroga- 
tive pronoun in the former occupies the same place as the subject 
in the latter—for ris jee; corresponds formally to 6 dyyedos nxes— 
we may class the interrogatives with those pronouns which furnish 
a substitute for the subject of a proposition. 


The following are the chief peculiarities in the use of the in- 
terrogative: 


(aa) The interrogative is often interchanged with its correla- 
tive, as in Arist. Ran. 198: ovros ti rrovets; Ort row; TiS AXXO 
y 7 lw al xamny, olrrep éxéXevoas we ov; “you there, what are 
you doing? What am I doing? what else but sitting on the oar, 
where you told me to sit ?”’ 


(6b) Like the correlative olos (403, Obs. 5), the interrogative 
is often repeated in the same sentence; as in Hom. Jl. xxiv. 298: 
ris mcOev eis avdpov; Eurip. Troad. 248: tiv’ dpa tis Eraxev; 
That this is really equivalent to the two interrogatives coupled 
by a conjunction—“who and whence art thou?” “who has gained 
the first choice by lot, and whom has he chosen ?’’—appears from 
parallel passages in which the full construction is retained; as Od. 
XV. 423: npwra 6 ereta tis ein nat mddev EXOor; Soph. Phil. 
56: ris te eal wcOev tape; 


(cc) Either by itself or with this repetition, the direct inter- 
rogative is used by the Greeks in a dependent part of the sentence, 
and even after an oblique case of the article. There is no parallel 
to this in Latin or English, and we must always express it by 
breaking up the sentence, as in the following examples. Plat. 
Protag. p. 312 c, D: et tis Eporto nuas, Tav Ti copay eialy ot Cw- 
ypagot érirrnmoves...... 6 b€ aodiotns Tay ti copay éoriv; “if any 
one were to ask us, in what does that cleverness consist, in which 
painters are learned? and in what does the cleverness of that class 
consist, to which the sophist belongs?” Id. Sympos. p. 206 a: 
Tay Tiva TpoTroy SuwKovTwy avrov Kai év rive mpakes 7 o7rovdn épas 
av kanotro; ‘‘in what manner do those pursue it, and in what kind 
of action, whose eagerness would be called love?’ Soph. .47. 77: 
Te won yévntat; “what is that which you fear lest it happen?” 
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Xen. Afem. 1. 4, § 14: Stay rl rroumowot, vouseis avtods cod dpor- 
tite; “what must the gods do to make you believe that they 
care for you?” Plat. Phed. p. 1053: @ dy ti odpats éyyevntat 
Geppov éorar; “what is that by which any body, in which it 
takes place, will be warm?’ Demosth. Philipp. 1. § 10: aér 
ovv & ypn wpakere; ereday Ti yévntat; ‘when will you do what is 
necessary ? what must have happened first?’’ Xen. Mem. 11. 2, 
§ 1: xatapeuabnnas Tovs Ti Tovwitvtas TO Gvoya TovTO aTroKaXoi- 
ow; “have you observed what those persons are in the habit of 
doing, to whom people give this reproachful name (i.e. that of 
ungrateful)?” Isocr. Antid. 222: rods mas Stanecpévors NaBorev 
av ot TovovTot paOnras; “in what state would those be, whom such 
persons would get for their disciples?” Xen. Cyr. mu. 1, § 19: 
woiav Kal ov THY TaTpOS TTAaY A€ywv, oUTWS toyupitn cecwdpovi- 
aba avrov; ‘“ what kind of a defeat sustained by your father is this, 
by which you assert that he has been sobered?”’ Plat. Resp. 
p. 474 B: avayxaiov Siopicacbar tovs pidroccdous tivas AéyovrTes 
ToApapev pavat Seiv apyeww, “it is necessary to define, who are 
those whom we call philosophers, and of whom we maintain that 
they ought as such to be rulers in our state?’ And in the same 
way if the interrogative 1s repeated in the same sentence; as in 
Xen. Mem. 11. 2,§ 3: tivas vire tivwv av evpoipev av peilova evep- 
yeTnuevous  Tatdas vad yovéwy; “whom could we find more 
benefited, and by whom, than children by their parents?’ Or in 
a still more dependent clause, as in Plat. Resp. p> 332 c: e¢ odv ris 
avtov jpero, 7 Ticw otv tL atrodidovca cdetAcpevov Kal mpoojKoy 
Téyyn tatpixr) Kadetrat; ‘if any one were to ask him, to what things 
does that which is called the art of medicine impart that which 
is due and appropriate, and in what does this, which it imparts, 
consist?” Where the answer is 7 ocomace (in answer to Ttict;) 
dappaxa Te kal oria Kal 7rota (in answer to T/;). 


(dd) To the same class of idioms we may refer the negative 
question, which forms a mere parenthesis, amounting to an exagge- 
rative statement; as in Demosth. de Coron. p. 241: ri xaxov ovyt 
macyovtwy; for may druiy Kaxovy wacxyovtwv. So also Eurip. 
Pheen. 906: tiv’ ov Spav, wota & ov Aéyov erry; for mavra Spav 
xal wavra Aéywv. Without a negative the questions mais doxets ; 
aocov Soxeis ; are used parenthetically to express something extra- 
ordinary or wonderful; as in Eurip. Hippol. 446: rodrov AaBovea 
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(rds Soxets;) xabvBpicev, “having taken this man, she insults him 
in a most extraordinary manner ;’’ Id. Hec. 1160: xa’ éx« yaAnvav 
(ras Soxeis;) mpooPOeypatwy, “and then, after the most gentle 
conversation that could be imagined;’’ Arist. Eccl. 399: xdzreO” 
6 Siuos avaBoa (rocov Soxeis;), “and then the people bawled out 
with the most surprising vehemence’’ (cf. Ran. 54; Ach. 12, 24; 
Nub. 881; Phil. 742). 


Obs. The force of the negative interrogation may be expressed by 
the correlative; for in Soph. Antig. 2, crotov ovxi xaxov means “every 
sort of evil.” 


(ee) The interrogative phrases ti raOwv; Ti paddy; th Exov; 
are of common occurrence, when we wish to ask for the cause of 
a surprising or unexpected act. The general effect of these phrases 
js nearly identical; but strictly ré va@wv; means “from what exter- 
nal cause?’ “what has happened to produce the effect?’ 7é 
pabav; means “on what inducement?’ “what motive has in- 
fluenced the mind?” r/ éywv; means “ with what reason to allege ?”’ 
“holding forth what?” as the following examples will show: 
Aristoph. Nub. 341: r€éEov bn pot, rh madotcar, elrep veéras 
y eloly adnOas, Ovnrais eiEact yuvarkiv; “tell me what has bap- 
pened to them, if indeed they are clouds, that they look like mortal 
‘women?’ Id. Ach. 826: ti dy padwv daivers dvev OpvararAidos ; 
‘‘what has come into your head, that you show people up without 
a wick?” Plat. Phed. p. 236 E: té dij7’ éxwv orpéper; “what 
excuse have you got for hanging back ?” 


Obs. It is to be remarked, with regard to this use of éxwv, that in 
the poets its place is affected by the metre, as Aristoph. Wwbd. 131: rz 
Tavt éxwv otpayyevopa; Hecles. 1143: ri d4ra dcatpiBas éxwv; and that, 
while the older scholars regard it as a mere pleonasm, Hermann consi- 
ders it as an expression of continuance; and this is probably its use in 
those passages in which it appears without an interrogation ; as Aristoph. 
Av. 341: Anpeis exwv, “you talk nonsense continually.” Plato, Gorg. 
490 E: pAvapets exw. Luthydem. 295 c: exwv pdvapeis, With regard 
to ri { paduv; it is to be remarked that in a number of passages we have 
ort pabwy, ¥ where we are not to suppose that the interrogative has merely 
passed into its correlative; but dr: signifies “that,” “because,” and pabuy, 
by itself, must denote “ intentionally, deliberately, with a fixed purpose 
and design.” Thus Plato, Luthydem. 283 k: elroy ay, ort pabwv pov Kai 
tov adAwy Karayevder TowvTo mpaypa, “I would have said that you 
intentionally bring such a false charge _ against me and others.” Apol. 
36 B: ri afws elut mabey 7 arotica ort pabuv év ta Biw ovy yovyxiav 
7ryov, “what do I deserve to suffer or pay, because I designedly did not 
keep quiet during my life ?” 
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(ff) With certain particles the interrogative has a special 
meaning; thus, 


Tt yap; “for why? why indeed? what is there in that?” is 
used when we wish to express the effect of something observed, 
or to indicate that the circumstance is not surprising; as Eurip. 
Med. 689: ti yap abv dupa ypus te cuvtérny’ d8e; “ but stay—why 
is thine eye bedimmed and thy complexion changed?” Orest. 
482; Mevédae, poo hbéyyes viv, avocov xapa; “ Menelaus, dost 
thou speak to him, the impious wretch?” Ti yap; @idrov poe 
mazpos eorw éExyovos; “why do you ask? there is nothing sur- 
prising in it. He is the son of a father dear to me.”’ 


vi 5€; “but why? what next?” expresses surprise and remon- 
strance; as Kurip. Hippol. 1413: rl 8; exeraves trav pw ods tor no 
apytrpevos ; “what! wouldst thou have slain me in thy rage ?” 


ti pny; “why? of course; why really do you ask?” expresses 
assent which might have been taken for granted; as Plat. Phedr. 
p- 229 A: dpas ov exelyny riy indotaTnv TrdTavOV; Th LAV; 
‘* how can I help seeing it? Of course I do.”’ 

Tt wore; OY, in epic Greek, rérre; “what in the world? what 
ever? why ever?” expresses impatience and a certain amount of 
embarrassment, as Hom. J]. 1. 202: ria’ avr’ etkndovOas; “ why in 
the world are you come again ?””’ 


ti Snta; “‘why then?’ expresses a kind of indignation; as 
Esch. Ag. 1259: ri 847 euauris xatayédwr yw rade; “why 
then do I keep these ornaments as a mockery of myself?” 


§ VIII. The Adjective as Epithet or Subject. 


414 The adjective, being either a general attributive word 
from which nouns or verbs may be derived, or else itself a deriva- 
tive from some substantive or verb, may in any case be used as a 
predicate of any order. These usages will be discussed in their 
proper place. But it is also capable of being joined as attribute 
or epithet to any noun substantive, and in certain cases this junc- 
tion is so regular that the substantive is not required, and the ad- 
jective becomes to all intents and purposes a substantive qualified 
to perform all the functions of the subject in a sentence. Both 
these-usages require notice in this part of the Syntax. 

25 
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Whether as epithet or as predicate, the adjective properly 
agrees with its substantive in gender, number and case; but it is 
sometimes construed according to the sense rather than the form of 
the expression. Thus we find (Thucyd. 11. 79): ét peév thy 
Tod erérAcov, év TWOAA Tapayy Kal Po8 dvras, because the in- 
habitants are presumed in the word zrodcs. Similarly in Asch. 
Agam. 189, we have Srafévra in the neut. pl. to agree with Aayiway 
yevvav, because this implies Aayo nal ta réxva avrnjs, and in the 
same play (545) riOévres immediately follows dpoc0, because it 
refers also to 6u8poe implied in é& ovpavov as opposed to amo xis. 


(a) The Adjective as Epithet. 


(aa) The epithet may either appear without the article, as 
Xevxds lartros, “a white horse,”’ or it may stand between the article 
and the noun, as 6 Aevxos trios, “the white horse,” or it may 
follow the noun with an article to itself, as o darmos 6 NevKos, “the 
horse the white one.”’ 


(bb) ‘Two or more epithets may be joined to the same substan- 
tive without any copulative conjunction; as Hom. Jl. xvi. 801, 2: 
Soktydoxiovy eyyos, BpiOv, péya, ottBapdv, KexopvOuevov. Two 
epithets to the same noun are very common, especially in poetry ; 
as Il. xvi. 428: atyuriol yayrrdvuyes ayxudoyeidat. Asch. 
Eumen. 343: aipootayés, aktouicov EOvos. Ibid. 873: trav apec- 
datwv mpertav aydvev. Agam. 237: tpuroorovdoy evrroTpov 
matava, Pind. Ol. 1x. 44: dpodapov AGivov yovov. Soph. Antig. 
1: & Kowov avtaderpov "Iounvns capa. And Sophocles has not 
hesitated to introduce three epithets in addition to two qualifying 
genitives in Cid. Col. 1662: 16 veprépwy evvouy Svactay yns adv- 
anrov Babpov, which means “the painless threshold of the gods 
below which mercifully made an opening in the earth to receive 
him.” In /ésch. Agam. 145, we have three, and immediately after, 
149, 150, siz epithets to one noun. 


(cc) On the other hand the conjunction is inserted, although 
our idiom does not admit it, when oAvs is prefixed to some other 
adjective denoting goodness or badness; as Herod. virl. 61: zroAAa 
Te Kat Kaka édeyev, “he uttered many reproaches.” Xen. Afem. 11. 
9,§ 6: cuvedas avt@ rodXa Kal rovnpda, “ being conscious to him- 
self of many wicked actions.” Plat. Resp. p. 615 D: awodAd Te 
Kal avoota eipyacpévos, “ having done many impious deeds.” But 
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in a particular emphasis the conjunction may be omitted, as in the 
well-known epitaph (Anthol. Pal. vit. 348): zodXad mid, nar 
ToAAG haywv, Kal woANG Kak’ EiTrwV. 

(dd) In the poets an epithet sometimes doves not agree gram- 
matically with the noun to which it refers, but with some other 
word in close connexion with it. Thus in Pind. Pyth. v1. 5: Tu6t- 
ovixos érotpwos Uuvewv Oncavpos means érotpyos Onoaupos IuOovleay 
duvev, “a treasure or store of hymns for Pythian victories, ready 
to be paid out.” Soph. Antig. 780: rode vetcos avdpav Evvatpov 
means 705¢€ vetxos Euvalywv avdpar, ‘this quarrel of near relations.”’ 
Eurip. Orest. 991: 70 mrravov Siwyya wédAwv means 7d TeV wravey 
morov Slarypa or ot wravot m@dot of édiwxov. Soph. Trach. 508: 
UYpixépw Terpdopoy dacpa Tavpov Means Pacpa vypiKépwros TeTpa- 
Opov tavpov. Id. Agam. 1123: aodds mwévtou Owos means roo 
movrou Oivos. Eurip. Phen. 1370: Xevxornyeis xrvmoe yeupav 
means «Tuo AevxoTTnyav yepav, &c. And this idiom is carried 
so far that even a predicative participle agrees with the nominative 
rather than with the dependent genitive to which it necessarily 
refers; as in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1375: 9 réxvov Bris, Bractovo’ 
orrws €8Xacrev for BXacrovrev. 

(ee) By a further development, an epithet compounded with 
a- privativum may be followed by a genitive of relation, with which 
a part of it is connected as governing noun or attribute; thus in 
Hom. Od. 1v. 783: aovtos amacros éSntvos 75¢ wornros, “ without 
food or tasting with regard to eating and drinking.” Soph. Gd. 
Tyr. 191: “Apns ayadxos aoridwv, “ Mars un-brazen with regard 
to shields”’ (i.e. without the bronze of shields, or shields of bronze, 
his usual paraphernalia), is the designation of a destructive pesti- 
lence. Id. Aj. 314: awpodntos okéwy Kkoxupatwv, “without the 
noise of shrill wailings.”’ 


(ff) Conversely, the governed genitive may be contained in 
the epithet together with the real epithet of the main noun, as in 
fEsch. Choéph. 21: d€vyerp xtvmos = ofds xrvzros yerpov. Or the 
compound epithet may involve successive genitives in regimen, as 
/Esch. Suppl. 80: éopos dpaevorrAnOns = Ecos wANOous apoevov. 
Or even when the whole phrase is itself in regimen, as Soph. Ant. 
1009: avdpopOdpou aiparos Alzos = Alzros aipatos POopas avdpés. 


(99) An epithet is used to show that the substantive is not 


used in its proper sense, as Kurip. Phen. 221: ee lea qedia, 
2 
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“ unfruitful plains,” i.e. the sea; Zbid. 790: xdpos avavdératos, “a 
revel most entirely without flutes” (the flute being the regular ac- 
companiment of the comus), i.e. war; Orest. 319: aBaxyeuros Biacos, 
“a company not of Bacchanals” (the @/acos being properly a troop 
of Bacchic revellers), i.e. the Furies; Ausch. Agam. 82: dvap npe- 
poparrop, “a dream appearing in day light,” i.e. a feeble old man ; 
Ibid. 1231: Sérrovs Xéatva, “a biped lioness,” 1. e. a cruel woman ; 
Sept. 81: xovis dvavbos aryyedos, “dust, a voiceless messenger ;” 
Suppl. 872: Simrous gus, “a biped serpent,” i.e. aman; Humen. 
172: arpvos dgus, “a winged serpent,” i.e. an arrow; Ibid. 236: 
pnvurip apbeyeros, “a voiceless informant,” i.e. blood; Choéph. 
A86: wéSac dyadxevrot, “ fetters not made of bronze,” i.e. the robe 
in which Agamemnon was enveloped. 


(5) The Adjective as Subject. 


We have already seen that the substantive is regularly omitted 
in certain cases, 80 that an adjective remains as the only expression 
of the subject (399, (f)), and that all predicable words may become 
subjects (400, (a)). Besides these general exemplifications of the 
principle, there are certain adjectives which are regularly used as 
substantives. ‘These are 


(a) Inthe masculine, adjectives denoting a personal relation, 
with which we might supply dv@pwiros, dvOparoe (399, (y)), a8 
piros, “a friend ;” éyOpos, “a foe ;” arodéutos, “a national enemy ;” 
£évos, “‘a foreigner,” especially one with whom we are on friendly 
terms; évavrios, “an opponent;’’ OynTos, Bpords, “a mortal” or 
specially “a human being ;” pdpos, “a fool; gudpoves, ddpoves, 
“the wise,” “the foolish ;” aya@ol, xaxol, “the good,” “the bad,” 
or “the noble,” “the ignoble,” &c. The neuter very rarely de- 
notes an individual, as td dppev, “the man;” 7d Ofdrv, “the 
woman.” 


(8) In the neuter, and almost always with the article, 


(aa) Adjectives indicating space or locality, as péoov, “ the 
middle ;” éoyarov, “ the extreme ;” éuanrdy, “the level ;” and with 
prepositions, ets éy, “to one place or spot ;” ad’ unrorépou, “ from 
higher ground ;”’ ézri zroAv, “to a considerable extent ;” éi Bpayu, 
“for a short distance ;” ta éwiOadacoa, Ta Trapadza, “ the coast ;”’ 
Ta Kaptepd, “the strong places ;” ta dxpa, “the heights;” ra 
oreva, “the narrow passes ;”’ opewa, ‘“ woodland,” &c. 
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(6b) Adjectives indicating time, as ézt zroAv, “for a long 
time ;’’ ésri wAetoroy, “for the longest time ;”’ és aldcov, “ for ever- 


lasting ;"’ é& éwOivod, “from the dawn,” &c. 


(cc) Adjectives equivalent to collective nouns, as rd appev, 
“the males ;” 76 OnAv, “ the females ;” 7d ‘EXAnvixop, “ the Greeks 
in general, the Hellenic world, Greekdom ;”’ iamrexoy, “ cavalry ;”” 
érrutixov, “men-at-arms ;” vautixdy, “sailors’’ or “a fleet; ro 
véov, “the young men;” 7d xpatictoy Tov otpatevparos, “ the élite 
of the army.” 


(dd) Adjectives equivalent to nouns denoting qualities or states, 
as To Baoihuxdv, “royalty; ro diroypnuatov, “avarice ;” 1d 
aohanrés, “a state of security ;” rd Evyyevés, “relationship;” 7d 
Enpov, Td vypov, “dryness,” “ moistness;” but ta Enpa, ta vypa, 
‘“‘dry, moist substances,” &c. 

Obs. As denoting particular objects the neuter adjective is rarely 
used as a substantive, but it seems that yepapa means presents or gifts 
(yépa) in two passages of Aschylus (Suppl. 672, Agam. 722), and it is 
clear that Avrjpvov is equivalent to AUvrpoy in Pind. Pyth. v.99: ro KaAXi- 
vuxov Auryptov Sazravav (see New Cratylus, §§ 297, 305). 


§ IX. The Comparative Degree. 


415 By its nature an adjective in the comparative degree is 
more likely to appear as a predicate than as an epithet. But as 
this form is used in both applications of the adjective, and as the 
construction is the same in both, it will be as well to consider 
it here once for all. 


Whether as epithet or predicate the comparative adjective must 
express one of two things; (a) the degree in which the quality is 
possessed by the subject; (b) the relation between the quality pos- 
sessed by one subject and that possessed by another. If in either of 
these applications a standard of comparison is introduced, it may be 
represented by a genitive case signifying, as we shall see, “ in rela- 
tion to, with regard to,” the object mentioned, as otros codp- 
Tepos cot éxeivov, “this man is wiser, stands in a higher grade of 
wisdom, in relation to that man;’’ but we say in English, ‘this 
man is wiser than the other,” where “than” is another and later 
mode of spelling “then,” so that the phrase means “this man 1s 
wiser, then (comes) the other.”” Or the standard of comparison is 
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introduced by the conjunction 7 (epic 7é, némep), signifying “as,” 
‘in the manner or degree in which,’’ like the Latin guam and the 
German als (a mutilated form of al-sé); thus, apeloow nérep vpiv 
avSpaciv wptdnoa, “I have kept company with men brave in a 
higher degree, as compared with the manner or degree in which 
you are brave,” that is, as we say, “braver than you.” The dif- 
ferent applications of these two modes of expressing the standard 
of comparison will be seen in the following illustrations of the two 
significations of the comparative degree. 


(2) The Comparative as referring to a single Subject. 


(aa) When we wish to indicate merely the degree in which 
the quality is possessed by the subject, we may use the comparative 
degree by itself; as aypocxorepov (yeXovorepov) eotev eimety, “it is 
somewhat, in a certain degree, rude or ridiculous to say’ (Plato, 
Apol. p. 30 E, 32D; Gorg. 509 a): wav vorépas trapeopev (Aristoph. 
Lys. 69) ; “we have not come too late, have we?’ dogov tre (Hom. 
Il, 1. 8335), “ approach nearer ;”’ nets éxacrépw oixéopev (Herod. v1. 
108), “we live too far off ;” vedrepcy rz, ‘something too new, some- 
thing violent,” whence vewrepitw, ‘I adopt harsh measures ;” and 
this is very common in such phrases as dwewov, BéATLov, Agov, KdA- 
Mov, Etpov, xaxtoy éore, and the like. 


(6b) The same force of the comparative may be expressed by 
a compound with vzro-, as virdpuapyos, “ somewhat crazy ;’’ viroAev- 
xoxypws, “whitish,” “pale; vaédatos, “somewhat gray ;” vzro- 
xAwpos, “greenish yellow;” but even these are used in the com- 
parative degree, as Herod. 111. 145: qv of aderdeds vropapyotepos, 
‘“‘he had a brother rather mad than otherwise.” 


(cc) When two qualities are contrasted in the same subject, 
they may both be expressed by the comparative degree, as Hom. 
Od. 1. 164: mavres x apnoatar’ éhadpérepat wodas elvas 4 adveto- 
Tepot xpvaoio, “all would pray to be swift of foot in a high degree, 
as compared with being in a high degree rich in gold.” Herod. 111. 
65: érroinca taxvtTepa 7 codarepa, “I have acted in the manner 
distinguished by haste, as compared with the manner distinguished 
by wisdom,” i.e. with more haste than wisdom. Plat. Resp. m1. 
p- 410 D: paraxwtepos ybyvovras 7} Ws KadNLOV avTois, “they prove 
themselves effeminate in a higher degree, as compared with the 
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manner that would be more honourable for them”’ (for «aAXov 
see (aa)). 


(dd) When we wish to contrast the present with the previous 
or general possession of the quality by the subject, we use the 
reflexive pronoun to indicate the standard of comparison; as (Plat. 
Resp. p. 411 C): avdpecorepos yiyveras avrds éavtod, “he grows 
braver in relation to himself,” i.e. than he was before, or than he 
generally is. Id. Lach. p. 182c: wavra dvépa év woréup xat 
Oapparewrepov xal avdpeorepov av tounoevey avtov éavTov avTn 
n émiotnun, ‘this science would make every man in war more 
confident and courageous than he would otherwise be.” 


(ee) The possession of a quality by a subject may be exagge- 
rated by a reference of the capacity of the individual to the general 
case, or to the general conceptions and expectations of men, which 
thus serve as a standard of comparison; hence we have such 
phrases as petfov dopriov 4 Kal’ avrov apapevos (Dem. Lpist. 
Philipp. p. 156, 5), “having taken on him a burden beyond his 
strength ;” Aoyou peiSwov, xpeioowv (Herod. 11. 148; Thucyd. 11. 
50), “transcending the powers of description; petfov édmidos or 
evyys (Ausch. Agam. 257; Lucian, Herod. 1.), “too great to be 
hoped or prayed for;” €Aricavres paxpotepa pév THs Suvapens, 
éxacow Se THs BovAnoews (Thucyd. 111. 39), “ forming hopes which 
exceeded their power, though they fell short of their wishes ;”’ 
peilov 4 Kat’ avOpwrov, 7 Kat avdpa, or 4 Kat’ avOparrav drow 
(Plat. Resp. p. 359 p; Herod. vi11. 38; Soph. Ant. 768), ‘ greater 
than in accordance with human power;” éiOupias petlous 7 Kata 
THY UTapyovaav ovalay (Thucyd. vt. 15), ‘desires greater than in 
accordance with the property on which he had to rely.” 


(b) The Comparative as contrasting two Subjects. 


(aa) The subject, which marks the contrast or serves as the 
standard of comparison, is subjoined in the genitive, or in the same 
case after 7; a3 Plat. Resp. p. 360 D: Avowrerety oleras mas avnp 
word maddrov THY adixlav Tis Suxacoovvns, “every man thinks that 
injustice is much more profitable than justice.” Herod. vir. 10: 
perros er’ dvSpas otpateverOas word apeivovas 7 ZxvOas, “you 
are going to march against men much braver than the Scythians.” 
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(6b) If the case which should follow the 7 is the dative; 
sometimes even if it is the genitive, the 7 is omitted .and the 
genitive substituted, or retained alone; as Thucyd. vil. 63: tadra 
T0iS OTTAiTaLs OVY HogoOY THY VavTaY Tapaxedcvopat, “I give these 
injunctions to the men-at-arms no less than to the sailors (4 rots 
vautas). Dem. Lept. § 135: 76 dSoxety éEnmrarnxévas tovs ayabov 
T wownoavras vpiv aicywv Tdv ddrAgwv, “to be thought to have 
deceived those who have done you good service is more disgraceful 
to you than to others (7 Tots dddXocs).”” Eurip. Dic. fr. x. 4: 
Kav apelvovos tatpos Znvos wepvxy, “even though he has sprung 
from a more noble father than Jove (7 Znvos).” 


(cc) When the comparison is not with a single subject, but 
with a sentence involving a verb, the contrast is expressed either by 
7 with the nominative or with the simple genitive of the noun; 
thus on the one hand we find (Dem. de Coron. § 178), 2pyav 
Gpewwov 7 KElvos Tpoopapévwy (i.e. 4) KElvoL TpoopwvTat), and on 
the other hand (Thuc. viir. 52), of Tedomwovvnotote mrcioot vais 
tov "A@nvaiay wapjoay (i.e. 4 ot “AOnvaios or 4 als ot “A@nvaios 
wapnoay), 


(dd) The standard of comparison is implied but not expressed 
in such phrases as of vewrepor, of apeaBvtepot, in speaking of 
classes of men; and in an antithesis like the following (Thucyd. 
V. 111): otrives Tots pv iors pr) elxovat, Tots 5¢ xpeloooct Karas 
mpoodpépovtat, mpos Sé Tovs Hacous péTpLoi eiat, WrELaT’ av opOotwTo. 


(ee) In the contrast between two subjects there is sometimes 
an exaggeration of the comparative adjective by the addition of 
adXov; as in Eurip. Hec. 377: Oavav ay ein wadXov evtuxéotepos 
7 Cav, to which we find parallels in old English, as in Shakspere 
(Timon, Iv. 1): ‘He shall find the unkindest beast more kinder 
than mankind.” From this case we must distinguish those in which 
the comparative is used with a presumed, but not expressed, refer- 
ence (above, (dd)); as in Thucyd. 111. 65: éBovAovre rods vuov 
xelpous pnKert adXAov yevéo Oat, “‘ they wish that the worse citizens 
among you should not grow worse still.” 


(ff) Conversely, the paAAov is omitted with verbs which 
convey in themselves the idea of preference; as Hom. JI. 1. 117: 
Bovropu’ eyo) Nady odov Eupevat 7 arrodéobat; Lys. Orat. Fun. § 62: 
Oavatov pet’ édevOeplas aipovpevos 7) Biov peta Sovrelas. 
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(99) When the standard of comparison is expressed by an 
infinitive with or without doe, certain adjectives appear in the 
positive degree, although their meaning is comparative; as Thucyd. 
It. 61: ramesv) vudv 4 Svavora éyxaptepelv & Siéyvete, “ your 
spirit is too debased to abide firmly by what you have resolved.” 
Enurip. Andr. 80: yépwv éxetvos date o° apedeiv rrapav, “he is too 
old to help you, if he were here.” 


(hh) In some few cases the numeral which is the standard of 
comparison is joined to 7déwy or éAdrrwy (yelwv) in the neuter 
singular without 7; thus Thucyd. vi. 95: 7 rela émr pan TaXavrov 
ou EXaTTov Trévre Kal elxocw. 


(77) We may sometimes substitute the adversative dAXa or 
adX’ ov for the comparative 7 after waAAov and sAéor, according 
as they are negative or affirmative; or an affirmative form of the 
comparison may be followed by xal ov or xa yj. Thus Thucyd. 
I. 83: éorey 0 wodeuos ovy SrrAWY Td TAEOY, Grd Samrdvys. Isocr. 
ad Nicocl. § 42: mdnotatey Bovrovrar ois ouveEapaptavovew, 
GX’ ov Tois arotpérovew (where Bovdovrat involves padXor, 
(above, (ff)). Thucyd. 1. 74: éelcate vmép vudv xal OvY nav 
To mreov. Id. 1. 120: tods tiv peodyeray paddov Kad pur) év T0p® 
Katpxnpévous. ae 


(kk) Similarly wAnv may take the place of 7, as in Eurip. 
Heracl. 233: admavra tadt’ dati xpeioow rv Un’ ’Apyelows receiv. 


(72) To express a preference in general we may have mpd 
cum gen.; to express a choice, avri cum gen.; to indicate excess we 
may have rapa cum accus. or émi cum dat., after the comparative ; 
as Plat. Crit. p. 54 B: pndev arepl wretovos trotod mpd Tov Sixaiov. 
Soph. Ant. 182: pelfov’ avril ris avrod matpas didov vopitev. 
Thucyd. 1. 23: éxdepers auxvorepat mapa ta pynpovevopeva. 
Hom. Od. vit. 216: ov yap oruyeph emt yaorépt Kivrepov adXo. 


(mm) By avery singular refinement the negative ov is inserted 
in the clause indicating the standard of comparison, when it is 
implied that the circumstance qualified by waAdov is to be rejected 
or negatived in comparison with that to which it stands in contrast. 
Accordingly this idiom is generally found when the comparative 
clause is negative or interrogative, or contains some term of repro- 
bation. Herod. tv. 118: 7xeu 6 Tépons ovdév te waddov er npéas 


a 


7 ov Kat em’ vpeas, “the Persian is come against us not a whit 
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more, as compared with the manner or degree in which he has not 
also come against you.” Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, § 15: ré ovv Sez 
éxeivoy Tov Ypovoy avapévew, Ews av VIrd TANOOUS KaK@V aTreiTTwpeED, 
PGdAXov 7H ovEY ws TaxLoTa Eipnyny tromjncacBa; “why should we 
wait until we are worn out by the multitude of our misfortunes, 
rather than (why should we) not make peace as soon as possible ?”’ 
Thucyd. 111. 36: wpdv ro BovrAcvpa zroAw oAny SiapOeipar padrrov 
7 ov Tovs aitious, “that the resolve was savage to destroy a whole 
city, rather than not (in colloquial English “rather nor’’) the guilty 
persons,” so that it is really equivalent to wadrov mod CAnY Kat 
Ov £aAXov Tors aitiovs OY OV Tos aiTiouvs MovOY AANA paGANOV ANY 
mon (cf. (77)). In Aristot. Eth. Nic. tv. 1, § 9, we find nat paor 
dé 7d pu) AapBavew rot Sodvary Td yap otxetovy rrov mpolevTas 
padAov 7 ov AauBavovet To addoTpiov, where the ov has its proper 
force, and this idiom is only apparent; for the meaning is, “ people 
find it easier to abstain from receiving, than to give what they 
already have; for they less readily part with their own property, 
than they fail in receiving what belongs to somebody else.” 


§ X. The Superlative Degree. 


416 The main distinction between the comparative and su- 
perlative adjective in Greek consists in this, that, while the com- 
parative and superlative may both express the degree in which 
the quality 1s possessed by the subject simply, as yeNorotepds Tes, 
‘a somewhat ridiculous man;” xadAXorn yuvn, “a very beautiful 
woman :” the comparative always presumes or expresses a relation 
to some standard of comparison from which the subject is for the 
time separated, and the superlative implies that the subject, to 
which this highest degree of a quality is attributed, forms the 
last term of a series containing all the lower degrees, so that 
the Greek superlative may sometimes be connected with a genitive 
plural, denoting a class of things to which the subject could not 
belong. This occasionally produces an apparent contradiction when 
we apply the English idiom, which often coincides with the Greek in 
the use of the superlative, to those special cases, where the English 
always reverts to the comparative. For example, Herod. Iv. 142, 
xaxiatous Kal avavdporatous xpivovew elvat amravrwv avOpuTrwr, 
may be rendered literally, “they judge them to be the basest and 
most cowardly of all men.” But when Thucydides says (I. 1) 
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of the Peloponnesian war, that he expected it to be afwAoywtarov 
Tay Tpoyeyevnuévwv, we cannot render this ‘“ most worthy of men- 
tion of all those that had gone before it,’’ for the present and future 
do not, according to our view, admit of classification with the past: 
but we must either translate, “(a war most worthy of mention of 
the long series of wars preceding and ending with it,” or “ worthy 
of mention in the highest degree, if compared with the previous 
wars,” which is much the same as “‘ more worthy of mention than 
its forerunners.” Similarly when /@schylus makes Atossa say 
(Pers. 180) that the two visionary women, whom she saw in her 
dream, were peyéOes Twv viv evrrpeTertata Tov, we cannot render 
this “‘ most conspicuous in stature of those who now exist,” for 
they obviously did not exist; but we must either translate it 
‘‘ conspicuous in stature in the highest degree, if compared with 
existing women,” or “ more conspicuous in stature than any living 
women.” 


The following usages of the Greek superlative are most de- 
serving of notice: 

(aa) The genitive, which follows the superlative, may denote 
not the class or series to which the subject belongs, but some other 
standard of comparison suggested by the sentence; thus Plat. 
Gorg. p. 461 E: tis “EdXAados mrelotn eotiv eEovoia rod Néyeuy 
"AOnvynow, “there is a liberty of speech at Athens in the highest 
degree as compared with the rest of Greece.” Dem. de Coron.§ 78: 
citw wavrov avOpwrey mrcioTt@ ot “AOnvaiot ypavtat érrevcaxto, 
“the Athenians consume imported corn to the largest amount as 
compared with the rest of the world.” Xen. Symp. vil. 40: odpa 
akwrperéatatov eiv THs TONES Exets, “ you have a person stately 
in the highest degree as compared with (the other persons in) the 
city.” | 

(6b) As in the comparative (415, (dd)), so in the superlative 
we may use the reflexive pronoun to indicate the standard of 
comparison, when we wish to contrast the highest with the usual 
condition of a person or thing; as Plat. Leg. p. 715 D: véos ap 
mas avOpwros ta Toaita auBdvTata adtés attod opa, “ when 
young, every man is at his dullest with regard to seeing such 
things.” Xen. Mem. 1.2, § 46: ei0e cos Tére cuveyevouny ore det- 
vératos cavrod Tatra 700a, “I wish I had enjoyed your society at 
the time when you were at your cleverest in these things.” 
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(cc) Pre-eminence in a class may be expressed by prefixing 
év rois to the superlative without a change of gender, or by adding 
els with some word indicating the subject; thus Thucyd. 1.6: & 
tois mrpatot A@nvaios tov aidnpov xatéBevro, ‘the Athenians first 
among these (men) laid down iron weapons.’ Id. 111. 81: éo€e 
HaAXov (wr elvas n oTacts) Svote ev Tots mparn eyévero, ‘‘ the sedi- 
tion seemed to be more savage, because it happened the first among 
these (things).’’ The same rule applies to the superlative adverb 
pansora, a3 Thucyd. vit. 90: "Apiorapyos, avip év Trois patiota 
wal é« wrelaotou évaytios T@ Syn, ‘“ Aristarchus, a man among 
them in the highest degree and for the longest time opposed to 
democracy.” Ausch. Pers. 325: Kidrixwv erapyos els avnp wrei- 
aTov Tovov eyOpois trapacyav, ‘the governor of the Cilicians for 
one man (among all men) having caused most trouble to the 
enemy.” Thucyd. 111. 39: amopatvw MuriAnvaious padora 87 
play trou ndienxotas vudas, “I prove that the Mytileneans for one 
state (among all states) have most wronged you.” 


(dd) With the negative ov the superlative adjective or adverb 
assumes emphatically the opposite value; thus ovy 7xioTa means 
“especially,” ov« advvartatos means “ most opulent or powerful.”’ 
Hence we have ovy jxvoTta as a substitute for péysora in co-ordi- 
nate sentences, as Thucyd. I. 68: mpoonjKe: nas ovy HKLoTa elmety 
bop Kal péyiora éyxAnpata éxoper. 


(ee) The superlative may be used with relatives or relative 
particles to express the highest degree possible, so that we may 
supply duvaros ore or Suvarat yevéoOar. Thus Plat. Symp. 
p- 220. B: waryou otov Seworatov, “in the sharpest possible frost”’ 
(olos duvaras yevéoOat Sewvoratos). Similarly ws taxyiora, “ as 
quickly as possible’ (Xen. Cyr. 1. 6, § 26); dmws dpiota, “in the 
best way possible’ (Ausch. Agam. 611); § dptorov (Xen. Cyr. 11. 
4, § 32); ooov tayvora (Soph. El. 1457); Sre wdetotov ypovov 
(Xen. Cyr. vi. 1, § 43); doe mpoowrarw (Eurip. Androm. 924); 
oitas ows Hovrta (Soph. Trach. 330); ws dv padtora (Thucyd. 
VI. 57); dre ex’ edayioroy (Id. 111. 46); ws ev eyvpwrdre (Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6, § 26). But the verb denoting possibility is often found, 
so that the sentence is complete; thus Thucyd. vir. 21: vais os 
duvatat mreioras. Xen. Mem. m1. 8, § 4: ds eve dvopowrarn. 
Id. Anab. 1. 3, § 15: 9 Suvarov pddiota. Id. Mem. iv. 5, § 2: 
ws oloy Té ye padwora. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ON THE CATEGORICAL PROPOSITION, AND ON THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF PREDICATES. 


§ I. General Principles. 


417 IN the categorical proposition there are, as has been 
already mentioned (above, 400, (y)), three kinds of predicates: 


(A) Primary, when there is nothing between the subject and 
predicate, except the copula, either expressed or implied. 


(B) Secondary, when the predicate is connected with the sub- 
ject through a verb which already contains a primary predicate. 


(C) Tertiary, when in the second case there is also a rpéAmpis 
or anticipation of a distinct predication of something additional. 
Accordingly, 


(A) Primary predicates are the following: (a) Attributive 
nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. (5) Participles and 
other verbals. (c) Verbs of the indicative mood. 


(B) Secondary predicates are the following: (a) Adverbs. 
(6) Cases of nouns and participles (1) without or (2) with pre- 
positions. 


(C) ‘Tertiary predicates are oblique cases of substantives, ad- 
jectives, and participles. 


§ II. A. Primary Predicates. (a) Nouns. 


418 When a noun is predicated directly, the copula is either 
a verb expressing existence, subsistence, &c., such as etl, ylyvopas, 
Epuv, KupO, WéAW, UTTapxyw, pévw, Siapévw; or a verb expressing 
appellation, designation, nomination, appointment, &c., such as Ka- 
Aodpal, axovw, KAVW, dvop.aloualt, Tpocayopevouat, Trowtpat, Kab- 
lorapat, arodeixvupat, evploxopas, voitopat, Téuropat, aipovpas, 
NEtporovepat, Aayxyavw. Verbs of the former class are usually 
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added in the infinitive to verbs of appearing, seeming, &c., such as 
daivopzat, Sona, Eorxa, which may also serve as copula without any 
such addition. 
(a) 6 @eds eoriw ayabos, “ God is good.” 
(b) 6 épav épactns xadetras, “ he who loves is called a lover.”’ 
(c) of Tlépoae dvopifovro adxtudtatot, “the Persians were 
considered bravest.” 
(d) *Apaotas éréup0n xatackorros, “ Araspas was sent as a 
spy: 
(ec) "AAxiBradyns ypéOn otparnyos, “ Alcibiades was chosen 
general.” 
(f) ov7’ éXaye Tetyorrotds, oT’ éyetporovnOn, “he was not 
chosen to build the walls by lot or show of hands.” 
(9g) otvopor Svapévovew axlvnrtot, “ the laws remain unchanged.” 
(hk) yanrerov Soxet todTo To Epyov, “ this work seems difficult.” 
(7) 10 8€ tou xnp daiverat elvat, “but this appears to thee to 
be death.” 
(k) evdaiuwv paiverat 6 avnp, “ the man appears happy.” 
Regularly, these primary predicates agree with their subjects in 
gender and number; and all verbs, whether they merely serve as 
copula or contain in themselves the primary predicate, agree with 
the subject of the sentence in number and person. But the follow- 
ing irregularities are not of unfrequent occurrence: 


(a) ‘The primary predicate does not agree with the subject in 
gender and number. 


(aa) The predicate may stand in the neuter singular without 
regard to the gender and number of the subject, if we wish to indi- 
cate that the subject belongs to a particular class of things; as ove 
aya0ov trodvKotpavin (Il. 11. 204), “a multitude of rulers is not a 
good thing’”’—does not belong to the class of good things ; ai pera- 
Boral Auirnpoy (Eurip. Herc. F. 1263), “ changes are a troublesome 
thing.” 

(6b) The predicate takes its gender from the meaning and not 
from the grammatical form of the subject; as 7 petpaxcoy éyévero 
carbs, ‘“‘ the boy grew up handsome;” and this applies also to epi- 
thets (above, 414) and secondary predicates, as pire Téxvoy (Od. xv. 
509); & Pirn yruyn, olyes 81 drroduray nuas (Xen. Cyr. vil. 3, § 8). 

(8) The verb does not agree with the subject in number. 
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(aa) When the subject is a neuter plural the verb is generally 
singular, as ta ga tpéyer. The reason for this has been already 
given (381, (d)); and the same rule occasionally applies to the dual, 
as Il. xx111. 477: d€pxerat doce. But the plural may follow a neuter 
plural nominative (1) if it indicates a plural personality, as Plat. 
Lach. p. 180 E: Ta petpaxia erravvovew ; (2) if the objects referred 
to are necessarily distributed and numerous, as Xen. Anab. I. 7, 
§ 17: davepa joay nat immov Kai avOperwy iyvyn modda; (3) if 
the objects are separated by locality or otherwise, as Xen. Cyr. 11. 
2, § 17: ratdrta pév bn tovaita édéyovro, because the sayings of 
diverse parties are alluded to. In general this use of the plural 
verb with the neuter plural is more common in Xenophon, and in 
the Ionic and Doric poets, than in the majority of the prose writers. 


(66) With éove and some other verbs the singular verb is used 
with the plural subject, even when the latter is masculine or femi- 
nine; as Plat. Huthyd. 302 c: gots yap Euovye xal Bwpoi. Sympos. 
188 B: Kat ydp wayvat Kai yaralar nal épvolBar ybyera. This 
idiom is called the schema Pindaricum, and Pindar uses a singular 
verb as a copula between a plural subject and a plural predicate, 
Ol. X. 4: pedruydpues Uuvor votépwy apyal Aeywv TédreTAL. 


(cc) If the subject, though singular, is a collective noun, the 
verb is plural; this applies not only to nouns of multitude, as djp0s, 
mAnO0s, stpatoredov, &c., but also to words or expressions like 
éxactos, Tis, GANOS AAXNopv, el Tis, Satis, Os av, &c. Thus Alci- 
phron, Ep. 111. 10: 6 84pos eis 7d O€arpov mrpoedOovres ¢Bowv. Plat. 
Resp. p. 550 £: GAXos dAXNov opav Kal eis Gdov idy To 7AHO0s 
TOLOUTOY AUT@V aTrEeipyacayTo. 


(dd) The plural verb stands beside a singular vocative, if the 
act refers to the companions also of the person addressed, as Soph. 
Phil. 466 : 78n, réxvov, orér\reoOe ; 


(ce) When the plural of the first person is used royally and 
majestically, as it is called, for the singular, the proper number may 
be resumed even in the same sentence; as Eurip. Zroad. 904: ws 
ov Sixalws, nv Oavw, GavovpeBa. 

(ff) The dual, which is only an exceptional plaral, may have 
a plural predicate or verb; as Plat. Resp. p.478 A: Suvapers audo- 
repal éorov, Soka re al émiornun. Soph. Antig. 55: aderpo dvo 
xowvoy pbpov Katetpydoavro. And a feminine dual may agree with 
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a masculine predicate or epithet; as Ken. Cyr. 1. 2,§ 11: pay 
aude TovTw To nuepa NoyiCovras. 

(gg) If two or more subjects are referred to a common copula 
or predicate, the latter may either be plural or take its inflexion 
from the nearest or the predominant subject ; but the adjectival pre- 
dicate is in the neuter plural if the subjects denote inanimate 
things; as Xen. Anab. 11. 4, § 15: érvyoy év r@ wepirrat@ Gvres 
II pokevos xai Revopav. Thucyd. 1. 29: eorpariyes trav vedv “Ape- 
arevs Kai KadXxparns cai Tynavwp. Xen. Anad. 1.10,§1: Bace- 
Aeds Kal of adv avT@ elomrimre. Plat. Huthyd. p. 279 B: evyévetai 
Te Kal Suvapets kal Tisai 67ra éoti ayaba oyta. 

(hh) The copulative verb may agree in number with either the 
subject or predicate, if the latter is a substantive or a substantival 
adjective; as Herod. 11. 16: 16 mada ai OnBat Aiyurrros éxanéero. 
Thucyd. Iv. 26: alreoy nv of Aaxedacpoveot mrpoectrovres. 


419 As the predicate is necessarily a general term, it is pro- 
perly distinguished from the subject by the omission of the article ; 
as 

6 Swxparns nv avOpwrros. 
6 avOpwros nv codos. 
See, however, above, 394, (8). 


(a2) When the predication is thus distinct, the copula is often 
omitted ; as 
NeuKos 6 eriros, “the horse is white.”’ 
(b) ‘The copula is very frequently omitted, when the following 
qualitative phrases form the predicate: dpovéos, erotpos, nie, 
eixds, SnXOV, adem av, aguas, Suvatos, olos te, adivatos, Oavpacrov, 
dpajyavov dcop, avaryen, pear, Oéuts, @pa, Katpds, ov TroAUS Xpovos 
é& ob, &c.; a8 
dpodda rame:Anuata (Soph. Cd. Col. 660). 
They are often predicated in the neuter plural ; as 
yarerra éore mepvylyvecOas (Herod. 1x. 2). 


(c) The omission of the copula is most usual in the third per- 
son, but there are examples of its absence with the other persons ; 
thus we have with the emphatic pronoun (Asch. Hum. 547), govov 
dé rovd’ éya xabapows, and (Pind. Ol. 1v. 24), obras éyo TaXUTaT, 
‘such a one am I here before you for swiftness ;” “EXAny éyo, ‘a 
Greek am I;’’ and the like. And éopév is understood with jase 
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in Plat. Resp. 499 D: aept rovrov Eroipou TH Noyp StapayeoOan, 
- where the pronoun 77s is also omitted. 


(2) The copula is often omitted in relative sentences; thus 
Eurip. Ale. 171: wavras 5é Bwpovs, of cat’ ’AdSuntou Sopous [eto], 
ampoonGe. This is sometimes found to be the case with the relative 
particles Gre and e¢; thus (Plat. Resp. vi. p. 505 A): ote ye 7 Tod 
ayabod idéa péytotov waOnpa [éorti], roAXaKts axnxoas. Soph. Phil. 
1246: adr’ et Sixasa [€ori], trav copay Kpeloow rade. 


(e) The omission of the copula with the antecedent is regular 
in such phrases as ovdels [early] Sores ov, and the like, where the 
construction is often obliterated by an attyaction of the antecedent 
into the case of its relative (above, 405). 


(f) The copula is sometimes wanting even in the dependent 
moods; thus the imperative is omitted (Xen. Anab. 111. 3, § 14): 
trois Oeois yapis [éorw]; the subjunctive (Jt. 1. 547): ov pév x’ 
éemevxes [9] axoveuev; the optative (Theocr. xviii. 25): trav ov8 av 
Ts duwpos [ely], errel y’ ‘EXéva wapicwOy ; the objective infinitive 
(Plat. Phed. p. 74 £): otKouv dporoyotdpev avayxaiov trov [elvac]. 


(g) A preposition with its case, or a compound involving this 
combination, seems to be specially adapted for predication, without 
the copula or some other verb containing the primary predication 
implied; thus Adsch. Agam. 675: modvavdpol re pepacmibdes Kuva- 
yol xat’ tyvos wAatay adavrov [jeoay or eltrovto}, “the shielded 
huntsmen went or followed in the invisible track of their oars.” 
Eurip. Electr. 733: vebédas 8 Evudpoe mpos apxtov, “the watery 
clouds went to the north.” And even in a secondary predication 
we have the same usage, as in Thucyd. 1v. 126: xara moédas [loves 
or évropevor] TO etnpuyov ev Te acdanrei o€ets evdetxvuvras, “ follow~ 
ing at their heels, they keenly exhibit their courage when there is 
no risk.”’ Hence we have the same omission with compound adjec- 
tives, as in Ausch. Agam. 277: dareprerns te [jpOn], wovrov ware 
voticar iyGis [?], ropevtot Xaprrados mpds HSovny, wevKn, TO ypuco~ 
heyyes Ws Tis HALOS aéXas Trapayyeihaca Maxiotov cxorrais, where 
there is a secondary predicate of time in the aorist participle wapay- 
yeikaca, “the pine torch was lifted aloft,—so that the fishes rose 
to the surface of the sea to enjoy the passenger light,—having sped 
forward its blaze to the watch-towers of Macistus.”’ 

26 
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In this case, as in those mentioned above (d), where we have 
given an instance of the phrase with the preposition (Eurip. Alc. . 
171), the copula is omitted in relative sentences ; thus Arist. Pol. 1. 
9,§ 6: 1@ eloayecOar dv évdecis [eiol] nal exréurrewy dy wreova- 
Cover, “ by the importation of the things which they want, and by 
the exportation of their superfluities.”’ 

§ I. Primary Predicates. (b) Partictples and other Verbals. 
(a) Participles. 

420 (aa) The active participles are not very often used as pri- 
mary predicates, for the tenses of the verb will generally express 
our meaning with sufficient definiteness: consequently 6 trios 
tpéxes will be more common than 6 los éote tpéywv, which is 
equivalent to it (above, 381). But we find such phrases as dd0s 9 
Opwpévn Rv ayovoa av (Xen. Anab. iv. 8, § 5); and in an emphatic 
passage we might say, 6 avOpwirds éorw éeurvéwy (cf. Adschyl. 
Agam. 629); or, 6 wails éott wravr’ ayvody xal tavt’ amoPhérrav eis 
tov diacKarov (cf. Plat. Phed. p. 239 B); or, in the aorist, #v o 
@cuiotoKAns BeBasorata 1) dicews ioyvdv Snrwoas xal ak€tos Oav- 
paca (Thucyd. 1. 138, § 3); or, in the perfect, 6 ypnopes Evrae 
SeSopxeds (Adsch. Ag. 1150). The difference between this mode of 
predication and that with the finite verb is shown by such passages 
as the following; Thucyd. 1. 38, § 2: djXov Ste, et rots wrAéooew 
apécxovrés eapev, ToicdS’ av povots ove opOas atrapécxotpev, “ it 
is clear that if we habitually give satisfaction to the greater num- 
ber, there can be no justice in the dissatisfaction which these alone 
profess to entertain.” Id. 11. 29, § 4: [Tnpns de ove 70 avo Svopa 
éywv, Baotde’s te mpwtos év xpater ‘Odpucdy éyévero]. Id. 111. 
2,§1: & perarepropevoe joav, “ which things they were send- 
ing for.” 

(bb) The passive participle in -pévos is very often predicated ; 
indeed, as we have seen above (324, (3)), it ia a substitute for cer- 
tain tense forms; and for the sake of emphasis we have such 
phrases as Kapt’ atrogovows jo8a yeypaypévos (Adschyl. Ag. 733), 
“you were painted very unfavourably.” 

(8) Other Verbals. 

421 The verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos are also very often 
used as primary predicates; thus, 

TOUTO OV pyTOV eoTL pol. 
aoKnTéa €OTL TOL 1) ApeET). 
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But the verbal in -réos is also used as a mere infinitive, without 
inflexion, and governing the case of the noun, which in the direct 
predication would have been the subject. Here the dative is taken 
in immediate connexion with the substantive verb, and éori pou, 
€ori cot, “there is to me,’ “there is to thee,” &c., mean, “I 
have,” “thou hast” (to do so and so), i.e. “it is right or necessary 
for me and thee to do so.” Thus for aoxntéa éotl-cot 4 apern, 
‘virtue is-for-thee to cultivate,’ we may write aoxnréov éoti-cot 
THv aperny, “ it-is-for-thee to cultivate virtue,” i.e. “thou must 
cultivate virtue;’”’ and so, if the verb implied governs another case; 
as émtOupnréoy éoti-cot THs aperns. The person is sometimes but 
more rarely expressed in the accusative, as in Plat. Crit. p. 49 A: 
ovdevt Tpor@ dhayev éxdvras adientéov elvat. Both constructions 
may appear in the same sentence, as Herod. 1x. 58: éxeivotot 
TavTa Trovevot oun éemitpeTrréa eoti, adda Siwxréot etc, “ it-is-not- 
(for us) to give permission to them doing these things, but they 
are-for-us to pursue (we must pursue them).” 


Obs. 1 Just in the same way we have Sixasov €orw éué radra srotety 
by the side of Stxas eit ravra wovety; whence we have the negatives el 
py adua ye, or adixoinv pévr’ dy ei py, i.e. “I ought to do so.” Similarly 
we have afgwv éort, SiAov éorw ene, x.7.Xr., by the side of agwe eipu, S7Aos 
ejut. And as det=Sd€ov éori is equivalent to Sixawy éor, we may have 
both zoAAod d€w rotro zroretv and zroAAod Set Eu2 rovro sorely. 


Obs. 2. As the verbals in -rés and -réos are of a qualitative or ad- 
verbial nature, like the adjectives mentioned above (419, (6)), we often 
find them predicated in the neuter plural; as 

avyyvuct av jv co. Tovd épacOyvat A€xovs (Eurip. Med. 491). 
ouvextoré éort oot kai THY tTpvya (Aristoph. Plut. 1085). 

Obs. 3 For this reason, and because the stress in the combination 
éari pot, ori cor, as expressing the subject, falls upon the dative of the 
pronoun, the substantive verb is often omitted, and sometimes when the 
subject is clear, the pronoun also is wanting; thus we may have 

yuvaixos ovdapas yoonréa (Soph. Antig. 678) 
for ovdapas det pas noodobat yuvaixos. 

Obs. 4 We observe this in other combinations of éori with the 
dative ; thus in Homer, 2. xvr. 159, 


“~ ‘N bos 9 4 
maow S€ mapyiov aipare douvor, 


maowv includes the subject and copula—“ all had their mouths gory with 
blood.” 


Obs. 5 There cannot be an omission of the copula when the par- 
ticiple is predicated in a conditional sentence. Apparent instances to 
the contrary are corrupt. 


26—2 
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§ IV. Primary Predicates. (c) Tenses of the Finite Verb. 


422 As every verb has reference to action, and all action 
must take place in time, whatever is predicated by a verb is a 
predication of tense. 

A predication of tense has reference either to the time of speak- 
ing, or to. some other point of time which must be defined. In 
the former case the tense is called (a) definite or determinate ; in 
the latter (8) indefinite or indeterminate’. 


(a2) In Greek the following are the definite tenses which relate 
to the time of speaking: 
The present, which expresses simultaneity, i.e. 
res geritur (quod significat rem geri) eo tpso tempore, quo 
loquimur. 
The future, which expresses posteriority, i.e. 
res geretur (quod significat fore ut res geratur) post id tem- 
pus, quo loquimur. 
The perfect, which expresses antertority, 1.¢. 
res gesta est (quod significat rem gestam fuisse) ante id 
tempus, quo loquimur. 
Thus: 
ypade, “I write or am writing,” Le. “‘now, at the moment of 
speaking.” 
ypayw, “I shall write,” i.e. “at some time after the moment of 
speaking.” 
yéypada, “T have written,” i.e. “at some time before the mo- 
ment of speaking.” 
(8) The following are the indefinite tenses, which relate to 
some time specially defined. 
The imperfect, which expresses smultaneity, 1.¢. 
res gerebatur (quod significat rem geri) aliquo tempore, de 
quo loquimur. 
The aorist, which expresses posteriority, i.e. 
res gesta est (quod significat fore ut res geratur) post aliquod 
tempus, de quo loquimur. 
The pluperfect, which expresses antertority, i.e. 
res gesta erat (quod significat rem gestam fuisse) ante ali- 
‘quod tempus, de quo loquimur. 
1 This classification is due to J. L. Burnouf, to whom it was suggested by the 
tenses of the French verb; see New Cratylus, § 372. 
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Thus : 
é&ypagoy, “I was writing,” i.e. “at some specified time.” 
éypayra, ‘I wrote,” i.e. ‘ after some specified time.” 
eyeypaderv, “I had written,” i.e. “‘ before some specified time.” 


(a) Definite Tenses. 


423 <A,1. The Present. 


(aa) It is unnecessary to give any examples of the ordinary 
use of the present indicative. But there are three applications of 
this tense which deserve special notice. 


(1) In lively narratives the present is used for the imperfect or 
aorist, to signify that an action was going on, or that a deed was 
done, at some time specified by the context; thus Thucyd. vit. 83: 
xal avadauBSdvovel te ta bra Kal of Zupaxovcrot aiabavovrat Kar 
erammuicav’ yvovtes Sé of “AOnvaios Ott ov AavOavovet xatéPevro 
[ra SrAa] mradwy: here the present is mixed up with the aorist, to 
show that the actions denoted by the former continued up to the 
point of time indicated by the latter. Again, we may have the 
present in a relative sentence, with an emphatical reference to past 
time; as in Eurip. Bacch. 2: Avovucos ov tieres of 4 Kadpuou 
xopn Lepwérn AoxevOeio’ aotparndopw mupi, where the aorist Ao- 
xevbcioa, a8 well as the particle vrové, indicates the past time, to 
which tixres points as the moment of the event described; cf. 
Eurip. Suppl. 640; Xen. Ages. 11. 17—20, Anab. 1.1; Thucyd. 
I. 48. 


(2) The present is used for the future in order to express the 
certainty of the coming event; thus we have the prophecy of 
Apollo, Pind. Ol. vir. 42: Tlépyapos apdl reais yepos épyaclas 
anoxerat, ‘ Troy is taken, i.e. is not impregnable, but-is doomed 
to capture, where thy hands have wrought,” though afterwards, 
when a definite time is referred to, we have the future dpferar. See 
also Pind. Pyth. 1v. 49; and Herod. vit. 140, where we have pévec, 
Aelrreras, médes and épelwes in a Delphic oracle. Xen. Cyr. vit. 1, 
19: viv opas épyov THs ofs Taxvepylas: viv yap ei POdcopev K.T.r. 
ovdels amrodavetrat. 


(3) The present is used for the perfect in verbs which express 
the permanence of a state, or an impression and its results. Such 
are dxovw, KrAvw, aicOavopat, pavOava, yuyvwonxw, expressing the 
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continuance of a perception or cognizance: adcxéw, “I am a wrong- 
doer ;” é€avyéw, “I boast or am confident;” Ovnoxw, “I am 
dying” (Soph. Gd. 7.118); vixaw, “I am victor or have con- 
quered ;” gdevyw, “I am an exile.” Thus Hom. Od. xv. 403: 
vijoos Tis Lupin xixAnoxerat ef trov axoves, “if you have heard,” 
i.e. possess knowledge by hearsay on that point; similarly Soph. 
Phil, 261: dy «rvets tows, “whom perhaps you have heard of, 
know by hearsay.” sch. Agam. 305: waa & 6 mpa@ros Kat 
TeXevtaios Spapwv, “both the first and the last (in the series) have 
conquered in the race.” 


(6b) Besides these usages there may be cases, in which, 
although the main verb is present both in form and signification, 
the reference is emphatically to the past and no longer existing 
state of things. Thus we have the two remarkable passages in 
Thucydides, 1.6 and 1.32. In the former we read: ot mpeoBurepot 
avrois Tay evdatoveny bia TO aBpodiattoy ov Todds ypovos é7retdy 
NiTaVAaS TE ALVOUS erravcavTo hopodyTes Kal KpwRvdrov avadovpevor, 
where the words 6a +6 aB8podiarrov bear an involved past sense, 
which qualifies the whole passage: “such was their luxurious 
attire, that it 7s only a short time since they saw the old men of 
the wealthy class among them leave off wearing linen tunics and 
binding up a knot of their hair with the fastening of golden 
mannah-flies.” In the other passage we read: Euyyv@pn, et pr) 
peta Kaxlas, yvopns Se wadrAXov auaptia, TH mporEepov atpaypootvy 
evavtia roA\uapev, where, as in the former example, the past refer- 
ence on which the emphasis depends, in opposition to the present 
ToA\pa@per, 18 involved in the clause 7 peta xaxlas x.7.r.: “allow- 
ance should be made for us if, when there was previously no male- 
volence, but only an error of judgment, we now venture on a mea- 
sure at variance with our former isolation: for certainly the 
orator does not imply that the present wish of his countrymen to 
form an alliance with Athens is an error of judgment: he con- 
cedes that only with reference to their former admpaypoourvn or 
unwillingness to encumber themselves with foreign politics. 


424 B,1. The Future. 


(aa) As distinguished from the periphrastic future with péAXw, 
the simple form is used to denote a future event without any 
specification of the time after which it will happen, whereas the 
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periphrastic future requires or implies a definition of the time. 
Thus Plat. Gorg. 523 a: ds adnO7 dvra ANEW coe 2 pédArAW DAéyeww, 
‘I shall speak the truth in what I am now going to say.” 


(6b) The simple future often conveys the meaning of obliga- 
tion rather than mere futurity. Thus Xen. Mem. 11.1, 17: of eis 
Tyv Bacituxny téxvny tadevopevos ti Stahépovat tav €& avaynns 
xaxoTrafovvray, el ye mewnoovat Kal Sufpnoovat Kal prydaovat, * if 
they must (are obliged to) suffer hunger and thirst and cold.” 
Eurip. Med. 1320: rAéy’ ef re Bovrcr, yerpt & ov Wwavoes ore, 
‘‘ sneak if you like, but you shall not touch me with your hand.” 
Hence, as we shall see, the future used interrogatively becomes 
equivalent to an imperative, as in Arist. Aves, 1571: ees arpéuas, 
“keep quiet.” 


(cc) The future seems to be used for the present in cases when 
we imply a habit so usual or confirmed, that it may be expected 
and relied on; thus, amjp codds tds ev tH Bip cupdhopas pdov 
olces TOV addAwy, “a wise man will be found to bear, may be 
expected to bear, usually bears, misfortunes more easily than 
others.” 


(dd) In relative sentences the future implies the object or 
end proposed; thus, éXeyov, drt jxovey nryewovas eyovtes, of avtovs 
afovow évOev eEovct ta erirndera, “they said they would bring 
with them guides who would lead them (to lead them) to a place 
from which they would (in order that they might from thence) get 
provisions.” 


(ee) The verb BovrAozas is sometimes used in the future, 
although the wish itself is present, because the mind passes on 
to the desired object, which is regarded as still absent and to 
come, and because a sort of conditional possibility is implied; 
thus Eurip. Med. 259: rocodrtoy otv cov tuyyavew BovAncopat, 
v pot Tropos Tis pnyavn T éeEevpeby, “I shall desire to obtain so 
much from you,” if circumstances admit of my obtaining what 
I wish. Soph. Gd. Col. 1291: xat trait ad’ tua, @ Eévor, 
BovAncopa xa taivd aderpaiv nal matpos xupety enol, “I shall 
desire to obtain these things from you,” if you will oblige me. Gd. 
T.1076: rovpov 8 dys, cei cutxpdv éott, orrépy ety BovAncomas, 
‘¢ I shall wish to see it,” i.e. “I shall be glad to see it.” 
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(ff) The future sometimes implies that a thing is doomed 

or destined, as in the lines of Philemon: 
ove éoT ovde els 

@ pe) KaKoy TL yéyovey 9 YyevnceTaL. 
Hence the phrase & xaxds azroXovpeve, “O thon, that art doomed 
to perish basely,’’ of an execration ; and this too with the article, as 
in Euripides [F’r. Inc. cL1x. 2]: 

ViKG Me Ypeia YN KaKaS OAOUpLEVY 

yaornp vd 4s 5 wavta yiyveras KaKa. 

(gg) In the infinitive the future is used after verbs of re- 
questing, wishing, &c., where in English we are content to employ 
the present; thus [Thucyd. 1. 27], eSej@ycav of KopwOtor trav 
Meyapéwy vavot odds Evpmporéues, “the Corinthians requested 
of the Megarians to (that they would) assist in escorting them 
with a fleet ;” [Id. 1v.121], rov worepov Stevoodvro mpodvpas oicecy, 
“they intended to (that they would) carry on the war with spirit ;” 
[Id. vi. 6], of "A@nvaios édievto ths ZeuxeAlas dp£euw, “the Athenians 
desired to (that they might) rule over Sicily.” 


425 C,1. The Perfect. 


(aa) The perfect expresses the state or condition consequent 
on an action; thus Xen. Cyr. vi. 4, § 14: noxnxare peév ta eis TOY 
TWOAELOV WOAV MaAXoY THY ToAEuiwy, cuvTétpadOe 5é nad cuvre- 
Taye dv TH aVT@ TOD TrArElw On Ypovov 7 ob ToAgutoe Kal ouP- 
VEVLKNKATE PET AAANAWY, TOV Sé Troreplwy of TroAXOL GUYATTHVTAL 
pe éavtov, “you have been exercised, and the discipline remains ; 
you have been nurtured and drawn up together, and have shared 
in victories up to this time; but most of your enemies have been 
continually partners in defeat :’’ so that the two states or conditions 
may be contrasted. 


(2b) Hence the perfect often denotes the completion of an act, 
especially the fixed result of a thought or determination; thus 
Thucyd. 1. 120: 6 év moréum evtuyia wrcovdtwy ove évreOupntas 
Opace, amiorw éraipouevos, “he, who in war is lifted up by 
prosperity, has not reflected, has not come to the just conclusion, 
that he is elated by a boldness on which he ought not to rely ;”’ 
cf. the évOuyeiras yap ovdeis which immediately follows, and 
means ‘no one reflects,” i.e. is in the habit of reflecting. Simi- 
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larly Dem. Pail. 1.§ 19: raita pév dorw & act SeddyOat dypt 
Seiy, ‘these are the sentiments, which, I maintain, ought to be 
the fixed*convictions of all.” 


(cc) The perfect often denotes an immediate consequence 
with or without the explanatory particles ev@vs, rayv, wapaypjyua ; 
thus Thucyd. 11. 45: 76 uy éurroSdy avavraywviorw evvoia tetlyn- 
tat, “that which is no longer in the way is at once (pso facto) 
held in honour ;”” Xen. Cyr. 1v. 2, § 26: 6 yap xpatav aya ravra 
ouvnptraxev, “he who conquers at once carries off everything ;”’ 
Plat. Crat. 432 A: dpiOpuds, dav adérns te 9 mpocO7s, Erepos evOvs 
yéyove, “a number, if you add anything to it, or subtract from it, 
becomes at once (ipso facto) different.” 


(8) Indefinite Tenses. 
426 A, 2. The Imperfect. 


(aa) The imperfect, as its name signifies, denotes an incom- 
plete action, one that is in its course, and is not yet brought to its 
intended accomplishment. It implies therefore that a certain 
thing was going on at a specified time, but excludes the assertion 
that the end of the action was attained. Hence it may often be 
expressed by the paraphrase “began to,” “proceeded to,” “ at- 
tempted to,’ especially by the side of the aorist indicating, as we 
shall see, the single or completed action. Thus Thucyd. 11. 92, 
§ 2: ws 7 vais StepOelpero, eopakey éavrav Kal é£érecev és tov 
Atpéva, “ when the ship was sinking, he (Timocrates) slew himself 
and fell overboard into the harbour;” because the sinking of the 
ship, after it was pierced by the beak, was a comparatively slow 
process, whereas the suicide and its result were single and moment- 
ary acts. Similarly in a longer passage of Xenophon: émet varnv- 
tiatey » harayE xal dua 7 carmuy& épbeyEato Kal eratavfov 
Kal peta Taira nradaloy nal aua ta Sdpata xabiccay, évtaiba 
ouxére édé£avro ot qodéutot adr édevyov, “when the phalanx 
proceeded to meet them, and at the same time the trumpet sounded 
(single and completed act), they proceeded to sing the pean, and 
after these things raised the war-cry, and at the same time proceeded 
to level their spears, thereupon the enemies no longer awaited their 
attack (completed result), but proceeded to flee.” The tentative 
signification is clearly conveyed by such verbs a8 «redvw, when 
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predicated of a person still living; thus Iphigenia says of herself 
(Eurip. Iph. T. 27): vmép mupads perapoia AnpOeio’ exarvopnv 
Eipet. So in the optative, Gd. Col. 996: ef tls oe xretvos mapa- 
oTds, motepa mruvOavou dv et tratnp o 6 Kalvwy 4 Tivol av evbews ; 
Indeed the tentative meaning had so attached itself to this verb, 
that it is sometimes used in the same sense even in the aorist: 
see Soph. 4j. 1105; Eurip. Jon, 1500. Something of the same 
‘kind is observable in cases where an incomplete act is interrupted 
by its remedy or otherwise; as Andoc. p. 133, 40: ered) ta 
wrevder0at dmwrduTo, nyjcato TAANOH KaTeiTray Sia ToVvTOV cwOHvas 
ay, “when he found that he was ruining himself (beginning to be 
- ruined) by falschood, he thought that he would save himself by 
giving true information.” 


(6b) ‘The idea of incompleteness very frequently passes into 
that of repetition, especially in the case of verbs like éAeyor, 
éxéAevoy; thus: rovs wév mpécRers evOds amndrrakay éavrov 8 éxé- 
Aevey atrocTéAXew 6 OeptotoxrAs, “they immediately got rid of 
the ambassadors, but Themistocles proceeded to urge, kept urging, 
repeatedly recommended them to send him away.” Hence we 
explain the opposition to the aorist in such passages as Herod. vil. 
63: odrot 5é Ure péev “EAAHvwY exaréovto Yvpwt, vd Sé trav Bap- 
Bapwv 'Acavpioe éxrnOncav, ‘they used to be called Syrians by 
the Greeks, but they had the name of Assyrians from the bar- 
barians.”’ 


(cc) The imperfect is often used to intimate that the circum- 
stances mentioned existed or were observed at a particular time, 
and it is neither asserted nor denied that the same state of things 
still continues; thus (Xen. Anab. 1. 4, § 9): 6 Xados rorapos jv 
mAnpns (x~Ovev peyadwv Kal mpaéwy, ods of Zupot Oeods evourtov Kat 
adixety ove etwy, “the river Chalus was (at the time when Xeno- 
phon was there) full of large tame fishes, which the Syrians at 
that time regarded as divinities, and did not allow to be injured.”’ 


(dd) This is particularly common, when a previous statement 
is recalled to recollection; thus: jv 7 povown avtiorpodos Tis 
yupvacrixys, eb péuvnoa, “music was (in our previous argument) 
the counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember.” 


(ce) But it may be implied that the previous admission, 
assumption, or observation was, after all, erroneous; and this is 
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idiomatically expressed by the imperfect with the particle dpa; 
thus Soph. Electr. 1175: ws ovx dp’ 76n tav eéudv ovdéy xaxay, 
‘how it now seems that after all I knew nothing of my miseries!” 
Eurip. Troad. 414: ovdév re xpeicow tev TO pndey Hv dpa, “ they 
were not a whit better after all than a cypher.” Herod. Iv. 64: 
Sépua Sé avOparov jv dpa oxedov Seppatwy tmavtwy NevKdTaTov 
Aaprrporntt, ‘so then it seems that after all the human skin was, 
what we should not expect, the whitest and brightest of all skins.” 


(ff) In connexion with this usage we find the imperfect in 
verbs and phrases like éde, éypnv, eixds qv, wherov, to signify a 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things, and a wish or 
opinion that it ought not to have taken place; thus [Eurip. Zec. 
1187]: 

ouK éypiy tote 

TOY TMpaypaTwv Thy yYA@aocay layvev Tréov, 

Grr elre ypnor Edpace ypnot Eder Aéyewy, 

eit’ av movnpa Tors Adyous elvat caOpots, 
“the tongue ought not to have been stronger than deeds, but when 
actions were good there ought to have been good words, but the 
words ought to have been feeble when the deeds were bad.” 
Similarly: eixds yy vas wn paraxas, worrep viv, Evppayety, “ it 
would have been reasonable that you should not, as now, act the 
part of faint-hearted allies ;” were wév Kipos Cj, érret dé teredev- 
ThKev, errayyerropucba "Aptaip eis Tov Opovoy tov Bacirecov Kxabretv 
avtov, “ Cyrus ought to have lived (would that he had lived), but 
since he is dead, we offer to Arieus to seat him on the royal 


throne.”’ 
427 3B, 2. The Aorist. 


Since the aorist, in its fuller and more usual form, contains the 
adjunct o-, by which the future expresses time to come, as well as 
the augment, €-, which expresses past time, it confines the action 
predicated within certain limits of previous and subsequent time. 
From this limitation or isolation of the predicated action spring 
all the uses and applications of the Greek aorist. 


(aa) As a strictly historical tense the aorist denotes single 
acts, or acts which had both their commencement and their termi- 
nation at the time specified ; and if a continuance ever seems to be 
implied, it is to be referred to something consequent on the action 
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predicated by the aorist, not to that action itself. The following 
passages will illustrate the usage; Thucyd. 111. 22: yerot Suadexa 
avéBawov, ov nyetro “Appéas nal mperos avéB8n, “twelve men 
lightly equipped proceeded to go up, and Ammeas was their 
leader, and he got up first’’ (i.e. succeeded in getting up, which 
was the end of the whole proceeding). Xen. Anad. 11. 4, § 31: 
évrav0a Euewav npépas tpeis, nal Tay Terpwpévov evexa, Kal aya 
ériTnoea TWOAAG elyov, “there they remained three days (i.e. the 
three days contained and completed the period of their stay, so 
that it was a single and separate incident in the march), both on 
account of the wounded, and at the same time they had (during 
those three days, which in themselves were a continuous period) 
plenty of provisions.” Thucyd. 1.14: Aapetos pera KapBvony 
Tlepoav éBaclrevce, “ Darius became king of the Persians after 
Cambyses,” i.e. his coming to the throne was a point of time or 
a single incident between the continued periods of his own and his 
predecessor’s reigns. Plat. Phadr. 243 B: 2rnotyopos aroujcas 57 
Tacay THY KANoULEVNV Tadww@diay Trapaypnya avéeBrever, “ Stesi- 
chorus, having composed all the so-called palinode, immediately 
recovered his sight,” i.e. although he continued to see afterwards, 
the recovery was a single incident between his seeing and his 
previous blindness. 


(65) From this use of the aorist to denote a single act, or one 
completed within certain limits in past time, we derive its employ- 
ment in cases where the singleness of the act is alone regarded, and 
where the predication of time is, as the name aorist (adpurtos) im- 
plies, quite indefinite. In fact we might substitute for the aorist 
the future, which is the same tense without the augment as the 
mark of past time. Thus in the passage quoted above (424, (cc)): 
aunp copes Tas cupdopas paoy oice. THY adAwV, We might substi- 
tute jveyxe for oloet, and render it, “ he bears in each separate case,” 
“he is found, as often as the occasion arises, and for each separate 
occasion, to bear his misfortunes more easily than others.” That 
we may thus fall back on the future is clear from the fact, that, in 
the second case of conditional propositions, where the future regu- 
larly follows the subjunctive with dv (below, 502), the aorist may 
take its place, when the habitual act expected is regarded as single, 
separate, and of repeated but distinct occurrence. Thus of a pas- 
sage from /Ugina to Athens (Plat. Gorg. 511 p): éay é& Avyivns 
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Sevpo cdon, olpar Sv’ oBdrous émpakato, “if the pilot’s art shall 
have brought us safe from A¢gina to this city, I presume it charges 
(in each case, and for each passage) two obols.’’ And so of punish- 
ments for different offences ; Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2, § 2: qv 8é tts TovTwy 
Tt wapaBaivyn, tnpias avrois éreGecay, ‘if any one shall transgress 
any of these laws, the cities in each case inflict a corresponding 
penalty.” Conversely in a relative sentence; Eurip. Alcest. 324 : 
mais pey dpony matép eyet Twupyov péyay, oy Kal mpoceiire xal mpoo- 
eppnOn wads, “the male child has in his father a great protection, 
whon, in every case, he addresses, and is addressed in turn.” 


(cc) This signification of single acts is strictly borne out by 
the use of the aorist in the other moods and participles, where the 
augment is necessarily absent, but where the conclusion and com- 
pleteness of the act is sufficiently denoted by the connexion of the 
form with its use in the indicative, just as the Latin past tenses are 
represented only by an affix, which is strictly and properly future, 
because at one time the original form must have been recollected or 
presumed. 


(a,) In the imperative, if we say ypade, KNérte, oxaTTe, We 
‘mean “go on writing, stealing, digging ;” but if we say ypayfov, 
KAapov, oxdyyov, we mean “ write, steal, dig” some particular ob- 
ject, and have done with it (od povoy 76 un yevdpevoy mpoordccer 
GdXa Kal TO yevopevov ev Wapataces arraryopever, el ye Kal Tots ypd- 
dovow év wreiovs ypovp mMpoopwvodpev TO yparpov, TowvTov TL 
doxovres, pr) eupevery TH mapatace, avicas Sé 7d ypadew. Apol- 
lon. Dysc. Syntaxis, p. 251 Sylb., p. 253, 1. 12 Bekker). Thus in 
Matth. 111. 8: wowoate ovv Kaprous akious THs peTavotas, the mean- 
ing is, “ bring forth at once and completely fruits worthy of repent- 
ance,” ‘“‘do at once and completely that which repentance requires 
as its necessary and antecedent condition’.” We see the same in 
prohibitions, though here Attic usage compels us to use the sub- 
junctive when we forbid a single act; thus 7) «Aémrre means “ do 
not steal” in general, but a7) edéyWrns, ‘do not steal” this particular 
thing: so also wadcal vv 78 pnd epwrnoys mépa, “be silent 
at once, and don’t ask any thing more,” where both verbs refer to 


1 Andrewes (I. p. 430, Anglo-Cath. Libr.) says: ‘‘the word is not bring forth at 
this time now, then it should be rore?ré'in the present ; but it is not, it is rowjoare in 
the aorist, a tense the Latin hath not, nor our tongue neither. It signifies have done 
bringing forth rather than bring forth presently.” 
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the completion of the single act; but yx azoxauns ara oxorret, 
‘‘do not be wearied, but go on considering,” where the former verb 
indicates the completion of the consideration by the weariness and 
consequent cessation of the inquirer. So again we have (Col. 11. 
21): pn arn, pnde yevon, pnde Obyns, of single acts prohibited; but 
in an important passage, which has often been misunderstood (John 
XX. 17): py pov arrov, ovTw yap K.T.r., Topevov 5é mpos Tors 
adeAgovs pov, xal ele avtois x.7.r., “do not continue to cling to 
me, for I have not yet ascended; but proceed to my pEthren, and tell 
them that I am about to ascen 


(b,) In the subjunctive the aorist either denotes the single as 
opposed to the continuous act, or the completed act as opposed to 
that which is still in progress. Thus we have pun pawopela pnd 
airxypas atroAwucBa, “let us not continue in madness, nor let us 
come to a disgraceful end ;” elzrapev 4 crywpev; ‘shall we speak (as 
one act), or go on in silence, continue to be silent?’ In the condi- 
tional sentence the subjunctive aorist answers exactly to the perfect 
subjunctive in Latin; thus, in the same passage (Thucyd. 1. 28), we 
have of KopivOvoe amexpivavro avrois, Hv Tas vais K.T.r., aTraywot, 
Bovarevoec Oa, “ the Corinthians answered, that if they will proceed 
to withdraw (s¢ abducant) the ships, &c., they will deliberate :” and - 
Kepxupatos 8€ avréreyov, nv kat éxetvoe tors év 'Emidapuvp araya- 
ywot, Toujcew tavta, ‘‘ the Corcyreans replied, they would do so, if 
the Corinthians shall first have withdrawn (sz abduxerint) those 
in Epidamnus.” And so in temporal sentences (Antiphanes, p. 151 
Meineke) : 

éyo yuvaixt & & te mioteva pcvov 

érav amoQavyn pn RidcecOat traruy. 

ta 8 avn atiote trav0’, ws av atroOavn, 
“T trust a woman in one thing only—that when she shall have 
died (postqguam mortua fuerit) she will not return to life: but in all 
other things I distrust her until she shall have died” (donec mortua 


fuerit). 


(c,) In the optative the aorist always denotes a transient or 
single act, as opposed to the present, which signifies continuity. 
This is the case (a) when the optative expresses a wish; thus, ev- 
Satpovoins, “may you continue to be happy;” but & zai, yévoww 
watpcs evtuyéarepos, ““O my son, may you have become, may you 
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prove, as a result, more fortunate than your father ;’’ yévoto, olos 
écot, “prove yourself to be what you are,”’ show yourself in single 
acts, what you are in your essential and unalterable character. 
(8) When the optative is the apodosis of a condition; thus, ov« dv 
mote 6 dixatos advKos yévorro, ‘in no single case could the righteous 
man become unrighteous ;” ed azravres pipnoaliueOa thy Aaxecdat- 
pooviwy apyiay nai mrcoveEiay, amavres av arronolucOa, “if we were 
all to imitate (in each case, as it occurred) the indolence and grasping 
ambition of the Lacedemonians, we should (in each case) be ruined.” 
(y) When the optative is frequentative; thus, "Hp o ’Appeviou ava- 
Buovs éXeyev @ éxet iSot, ‘Er, the son of Armenius, having returned 
to life, related the several things which he had seen in the other 
world ;” ovdels aazrote éxav elvas tupavvidos adetto, boTrep amak 
xtTyjcatto, “no one ever yet willingly relinquished a tyranny, who 
had once attained it.” (5) When the optative is final; thus, eddxes 
ov ghatrAnv teptrréoy Suva elvat Orrws TO Te HpdvNnwa Tav veviKn- 
aKoTwy KatacBeoOein Kal pn patny Ta Temotnpéva yévotto, ‘it 
scemed good that no inconsiderable force should be sent, in order 
that both the spirit of the victors might be quenched (once for all), 
and that the results might not have been effected to no purpose.” 


(d,) In the infinitive the aorist denotes the single act cither as 
the completion or as the commencement of a continuity; thus, dvev 
Tov yiyver Oat yevéo Par advvaroy, “ without a coming into being, it 
is impossible to have come into being ;’”’ zroAv padov dudratrew 7 
xtnoacba, Travra Trépuxev, “it is naturally much easier, in all 
cases, to keep continually what we have got than to have acquired 
in the first instance.” This is the explanation of the aorist yeepw- 
caobat, which is placed by the side of the present yiyvecOae in 
Thucyd. Iv. 24, and by the side of the futures avaddaynoeoOa and 
xaxooew in Thucyd. tv. 28 and 52. But the infinitive of the 
aorist is used to express in this dependent form all the values of 
this tense in the indicative. 


(e,) Inthe participle the aorist denotes the single act generally 
as antecedent to some other acts or course of action; thus, xal Cov 
6 datros Kal Oavev norabverat, ‘the good-for-nothing man is 
punished both while he lives and after his death.” Its distinctive 
use is best seen when we have an aorist or a present participle 
in conjunction with a finite verb in the aorist. Thus, woAXas ray 
Tordeniny vais édaBov tpinpapynoavres, “when they served as 
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trierarchs, then, i.e. in each trierarchy, they took many of the 
enemy's ships;” but rode Se? oxormreiv, Grav Kpivey pédrAns prow 
girdcopov, pn ce NGOy petéyovoa avedevUepias, “this you must 
consider, when you are going to estimate a philosophical character, 
lest you should not discover at the time of your examination that 
it permanently and regularly partakes of illiberality.” 


(dd) The sense of completeness and termination is remarkably 
expressed in a Greek conversational idiom, in which the aorist is 
used to denote a present recollection of the impression produced by 
the recent words or acts of another. Here it implies that something 
followed a given event and is itself completed and done with ; 80 that 
nothing further need be said on the subject. Here the singleness 
and transient nature of the predication is manifest: it is included 
between the previous event to which it refers, and its own com- 
pletion which is represented as immediate. 


The aorist 7veca and its compounds are very frequently used in 
this way to signify the dismissal with approbation of something 
which has just been said or done’. That the aorist is not simply 
a substitute for the present is clear from those passages in which 
the present of the same verb had previously occurred. Thus we 
have in Eurip. Alcest. 1093 sq. : 


Here. awd pév, ava’ pwpiav 8 oddsoxavess. 
Adm. os pyror dvdpa tovde vuudiov xarav. 
Herc. Ver adoxw TiaTds ovver’ el didos. 


Here Hercules first praises Admetus, with the reservation that 
he is foolish. And when the king declares that Hercules shall 
never call him a bridegroom again, Hercules says: “I praised 
you for your fidelity to your wife; let that be supposed; no more 


1 The true explanation of this idionr was firat given by Hermann, de emendand. Gr. 

Gr. pp. 194 8qq. Quoting Soph. Aj. 536, 
éxqveo’ Epyow xal wrpbvoiay nv EGov— 
he says: “‘qui éxyveca dicit ubi de re presenti loquitur, hoc vult, probare se sane ea 
que alter dixerit vel fecerit, sed nolle his laudibus tempus terere, immo esse alia 
potiora de quibus dicendum sit. Propterea respondet Tecmessa sic, ut qusrat ab 
Ajace quid illud sit quod magis cure habeat : 
tl dn7ra Bpio’ éx ravd’ dy wpedoiul ce; 
ae est apud Latinos futuri perfecti usus, ut quum dicunt, id ego videro, tu istuc 
eceris,” 
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of it; but now receive this woman into your house.”’ Similarly 
in the Jon, 1609, Creusa says: 


aiv® PoiPoy ove aiwotoa mpi, 


“‘T praise Phoebus, although I did not praise him before.” And 
Minerva replies: 

qveo ovvex’ evroyeis Oeov peraBadoica, 
“I have received with approbation your changing your mind and 
praising the god: so there is an end of that.” This meaning 
appears very clearly in Eurip. Troad. 53: 

émnves spyas nirious, pépw dé cot 

Kowovs e“auTy T és pécov Abyous ava€, 
1.e. “I like your placability—I received with assent and appro- 


bation your gentle words when they fell from you; but enough 
of that. I have a proposal to make.” 


The distinction between this aorist and the present may be 
geen in passages where the commendation is dismissed with a 
sort of impatience, because the speaker has certain grounds of 
dissatisfaction. Thus Agamemnon receives the messenger’s ac- 
count of the approach of Clyteemnestra and her daughter (Iph. A. 
440) with the following words: 


émnver* adda aotelye Swpatov ecw, 
i.e. “tis well: but do you go within the house.’’ On the other 
hand he expresses his entire satistaction with what Menclaus says 
by the present tense (bcd. 506) : 
aive oe, Mevéda’, Ort rapa yvouny éuny 
uT@éOnxas 6p8as Tors AGyous aod 7 akws. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this idiom is the fol- 
lowing passage (Eurip. Med. 706—8): 
Med. Kpéwy p’ edravver guyada yns KopiOias. 
fig. é€a & ‘lacwyv; ovdé trait éryjveca. 
Med. Ady peév ovyi, xapdia 5é Bovr€erat. 
Here Augeus expresses his disapprobation before he has received 
the answer to his question, because he assumes that the reply will 


be affirmative. The full sentence would be, “if this is so, I at 


once declare my disapproval: suppose that I have done so.” That 
27 
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ér7jveoa may appear as the apodosis of a future condition is clear 
from Eurip. Orest. 1670 sqq.: 


GNX ev TEXEiTaL, Teicopas Sé cots NOYoIS. 

iSov, peOinw’ “Epuscvny amd chayis, 

wal NExTp’ emnveo’, nule’ av &8@ Tarp 
i.e. “whenever her father shall give her to me in marriage, I at 
once accept her as my bride: you may suppose it done.” 


It is to be observed that even the periphrastic use of the aorist 
participle with éyw is allowable t in this idiom: thus we have (Eurip. 
Heracl, 435 sqq.): 

ouyyvwora yap To. Kal Ta todd’, eb pn Oérer 
xtelvey TodTaY Traidas' aivécas 8 Eyw 

Kal tav0ad* ei Beotar 57 Soxet rade 
Mpaccew &, ovTor col y ameAAuTaL yapis. 

Here the transient satisfaction expressed by the aorist has 
superadded to it a signification of continuous approval. For Iolaus 
says: ‘allowance is to be made for Demophon, if he is unwilling to 
slay the daughters of his citizens; and I received with approval, 
indeed I still approve, of the proceedings of the Athenians. If the 
gods have decreed that I must meet with this fortune, my gratitude 
to thee, O king, is not nullified on that account.” 


Although 7veca is the most common example of this usage of 
the aorist, especially in Euripides’, other verbs are used precisely in 
the same manner; thus we have édeEaynv (Soph. Electr. 668): 

édeEaunv To pynOév etSévar Sé cou 

mpwricta xpntw, tls o° atéaretkev Bpotar, 
‘your omen is accepted. Suppose me to have received it with 
the proper acquiescence.” 

noOnv (Aristoph. Aves, 570): 

. noOnv cépdp chaytalouery, 
“T liked the idea of an ant being sacrificed—that was a capital 
thought.” 

éxapny (Aves, 1743): 

éyapny vuvows, éexapny @dais, 
ayapma. S€ AGCywr. 


2 There is a large collection of examples, with an attempt to divide them into three 
classes, in a paper by E. Moller, Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumsciss. 1846, pp. 1065 sqq. 
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‘your hymns were excellent: so were your songs: and I admire 
your words.” 


So also the converse meaning expressed by azrémruca, “I ex- 
pressed my dislike by spitting” (Eurip. Iph. A. 874; Iph. T. 
1161); @pwka, “I cried, Ah me!” (Med. 791); xaredaxpuca, “I 
wept” (Helen. 673); sat@xretpa, “I compassionated’ (Iph. A. 
469), &c. 


The aorist elzroy, in particular, as Matthié says (Gr. Gr. § 506), 
expresses “‘an action completely finished, in which no alteration 
can be made, every doubt of its truth and unalterableness being 
removed, as in Latin hoc tibt dictum volo.’ Thus Eurip. Med. 
273: 

oé thy cxvOpwrov Kal Troces Oupouperny 
My devav elrrov rHade yas €Ew repay, 


‘I bad thee once for all to leave this land—my orders are final and 
determinate—there is nothing more to be said;” as the same 
speaker says afterwards (v. 322) : 


GAN EEO ws Taxtora, pn Adyous réye, 
ws Tait’ apape, KovK Exets TéeyVnY OTTWS 
pevets Trap npiv. 
And again (v. 355) : 
AéAexTat pvOos arpevdns de. 
To this class must be also referred the reply éuafov (Plat. 


Phileb. p. 26 D) or ov« &uabor (Soph. p. 228 a), used to signify “ that 
was clear” or “that was not clear to me,” i.e. when you spoke, 


(ee) This idea of completeness conveyed by the aorist must be 
distinguished from that of a state consequent on an act, which is 
_ the meaning of the perfect. We find a special example of this 
in the opposition between euryncOnv, “I recollected and mentioned 
it at the time when it occurred to me,” and péuynuas, “I have 
recalled it, and still remember it’ (above, 349). We have occa- 
sional examples of the same distinction in such passages as the 
following (Demosth. Zenoth. 882, 3): Bovdopat trapayeypappévos 
pe) eloayeryipoy elvat Thy Sixny, Tepl T@v vouwy TpwToy eimreiy Kad” 
ovs Tapeypayrayny, “1 wish now that I have brought a cross- 
action to the effect that the original suit does not lie, to speak first 
concerning the laws according to which I brought this cross-action,”’ 
27—2 
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i.e. “as I appear before you in the state consequent on that pro- 
ceeding, I wish to explain the reasons why I took that line in the 
first instance.’ His filing the bill in the cross-action (77apaypadn) 
was a single and transient act, but it placed him in the position of 
plaintiff in that suit till the question was decided. 


428 C,2. The Pluperfect. 


(aa) The pluperfect, as we have seen, expresses the com- 
pletion of some act before a specified time; thus, dre éyeypadery, 
mapeyévero tis, ‘when I had done writing, some one came up;” 
6 pev [Nexias] éreOvyxet, rors 8 év tals AWoroputais of Bupaxdora 
yanrerras peteyeipicav, “ Nicias had been put to death, and the 
Syracusans roughly treated those who were set to work in the 
quarries,” i.e. “after the death of Nicias, they subjected the other 
prisoners to this cruel treatment.” 


(6b) Sometimes the meaning of the pluperfect is the establish- 
ment of a state or condition in past time; as év rots Apaxovros 
vopos pia atracw wpicro Tois awaptavovow Cnuia, Oavaros, ‘in 
the laws of Draco one punishment, death, remained fixed for all 
offenders.” 


(cc) As the aorist follows the pluperfect in its ordinary predi- 
cation of an event completed before some specified time (above, (aa)), 
so in the sense just explained the pluperfect will follow the aorist ; 
thus, ovdenlav ScatpiBny érromnoduny, adr evOds mrapexéxAnvTO ois 
eltrov, mpoeipnxos 8 Av avtois ef’ & cvvernrvOdTes Hoav, aveyvworto 
6’ o Xoyos, “I made no delay, but those whom I mentioned were 
immediately summoned, and I had told them why they were met, 
and the speech had been read to them.”” Sometimes an imperfect 
follows the pluperfect in this case; thus, rv ayopay avecxevacay 
kal ai mvAat éxéxdewrTo Kal él trav Teryay ora épaivero, ‘ they 
dismantled the market-place, and the gates were and remained 
closed, and arms began to appear on the walls.” 


(dd) In some writers, especially in Homer and Herodotus, we 
find the pluperfect when we should expect the aorist; thus Hom. 
Ll. 1. 221: 9 & Ovruprovde BeBnxet, “the goddess was already 
gone to Olympus,” she had vanished in a moment; v. 65: Tov pev 
Mnpvorns, Ste 57 xatéuaptrre Siwxwv, BeBrAnxet, “as soon as he 
overtook him, he smote him at once.’ Herod. 1. 84, ad fin.: rote 
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5} 6 avros Te avaBeBnxee xal Kat’ avrov adXot Tlépcat avéBawwopr, 
apooBavrav S€ cuyvav, ovtw §) Ldapdvés te jAwKecay Kal wav 7d 
aotu émopbéero. That the aorist might have been substituted 
for these two pluperfects is clear from the passage of Thucydides 
(111. 22) quoted above (427, (aa)). The similarity in meaning 
between the aorist and pluperfect in these cases has given rise 
to an occasional confusion between azmtxéaro the 2 aor. and aml- 
xaro the plup. in the text of Herodotus: see e.g. vil. 157. 


(C+B) The Future of the Perfect Passive or Paulo-post Futurum. 


(aa) The perfects of intransitive verbs denote the state or con- 
dition which is consequent upon an action. Whether, there- 
fore, they retain their original forms or receive new inflexions, 
they become present tenses, and may have their own futures, as 
well of the active as of the middle inflexion; thus, 


Oynoxw, “IT am dying;” @Qavotpa:, “I shall die;” réOynxa, 
“Tam dead;” hence reOynxw, id.; reOvnEowar or reOvnkw, “I 
shall be dead.” 


Similarly if the present is transitive ; as 


tarnut, “I am placing; éornxa, “I have been placed” or 
“TI stand;” éornfw, éornEowat, “I shall stand;’’ and in the 
same way perhaps the well-known verb 7jxw, adsum, “I am come,” 
has been formed (see above, 319, 352). 


(bb) This rule is particularly applicable to perfects of a pas- 
sive form; as | | 

pevnokwo, “I am reminding; péuynwa, “I have been re- 
minded,” i.e. “I remember;” fut. peuvnoopar, “I shall re- 
member.” 


ypadw, “I am writing; ypadopa, “I am being written ;” 
ypadjnoopat, “I shall be written; yéypaypa, “IT have been 
written,” i.e. “I stand or remain written ;” yeypayouat, “I shall 
stand or remain written ;’”’ as in the following example: 


ovdels KaTa oTrovdas peTeyypapnoeras, 
GAN worep Av TO MpaToy eyyeypayerat, 


(Aristoph. Equttes, 1371), 


ic. “no one shall be transferred by private interest to another 
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catalocue, but as he was at first enrolled, so shall he remain 
inscribed.” 


§ V. Primary Predicates considered with reference to the Secondary 
Predicates. Voices of the Verb. 


429 In itself every finite verb involves a primary predication, 
and therefore, with its nominative expressed or understood, includes 
the whole of the proposition, as tpéyev, “he is running.” That 
proposition, however, is very frequently not complete or intelligible 
without the addition of some secondary predication. Accordingly, 
the verb is divided into different classes, which are not always in 
the Greek language distinguished by differences of form, but which, 
in their syntactical usage, require or dispense with the adjunct of 
an accusative case denoting the secondary predication of the object 
implied in the action. 


It has been already mentioned (287), that, according to the in- 
flexions, there are only two differences of voice, namely, that in 
which the person-ending represents an instrumental case, or indi- 
cates that there is an act by some one, as didwyt, “ there is a giving 
by me,” and that in which the person-ending represents a locative 
case, or indicates that there is an act done upon some one, as didopaz, 
“there is a giving on or of me.” As a matter of usage, however, 
in the Greek language there are five distinctions of voice, two for 
the former and three for the latter class of person-endings, namely, 
one transitive and one intransitive or neuter for the active form, and 
two transitive and one tntransitive for the passive form, as in the 


following table: 
I. Active inflexions. II. Passive inflexions. 
a. Active (transitive). c. Passive (intransitive). 
b. Neuter (intransitive). d. Middle 


¥. “Deponen i (transitive). 


I. Active Inflexions. Transitive and Neuter Verbs. 


430 Although it is the custom to place the transitive before the 
intransitive verb in the active form, there can be no doubt that, in 
the active, as in the passive inflexions, the intransitive usage is an- 
terior to the transitive, which is merely a causative or secondary 
signification, and requires an objective case as a secondary predica- 


a! 
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tion to complete it. The anomalies of signification, which have 
been briefly mentioned above (336—350), show that even after the 
transitive use had become the common and established signification, 
there was a tendency to fall back on the neuter or independent con- 
struction. Thus in common Greek éyw means “I have or hold 
forth” something, which is expressed in the accusative case. But 
in the established idiom this verb, with an adverb in -ws, means 
“to have, hold forth, or exhibit oneself in a certain manner,” just as 
in English the same kind of verb passes to a different application ; 
for ‘‘to hold forth” is used absolutely for ‘to speak in public.” 
And there is of course no reason why éyw, “I am in possession, or 
I hold forth and exhibit,” should not have been originally a com- 
plete and independent predication. The true theory of syntax, ac- 
cording to which every oblique case represents an adverbial or 
secondary predication, renders it necessary to consider every verb 
even of the active form as having been originally neuter or inde- 
pendent. 


(aa) It will generally be found that the difference between a 
transitive and intransitive verb, whether the form be active or pas- 
sive, consists in the nature of the secondary predication, which is 
expressed by the accusative case, when this case is added. For 
while the transitive verb may be accompanied by an accusative 
expressing either the secondary predicate of manner (which is in 
the category of quality) or the secondary predicate of the object 
(which is in the category of quantity), the intransitive verb is 
limited to the former, which may, however, be added whenever it is 
required. Thus in the phrase doredavouy ewe evayyéXua (Arist. Eq. 
654), ‘‘ they crowned me for the good news,”’ the object of the action 
is expressed by éué, and the manner of the action by evayyéua, “in 
the way of good news.”’ But in éxdynpous orpareias éEnecay (Thu- 
cyd. 1. 15), “‘they went out on foreign expeditions,” the accusative 
merely denotes the manner of going out, and being of cognate sig- 
nification with the verb, and often expressed by a word containing 
the same root, this use of the accusative is called the figura ety- 
mologica. 


(65) A number of verbs, which, according to their ordinary 
signification, are intransitives, are used in certain senses with an 
accusative of the object or quantity, and this shows how the more 
uniformly transitive verbs have assumed their present signification 
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and usage. Thus, not to speak of the accusatives of extension and 
duration (below, 462,463), many neuter verbs take an accusative of 
the object, by passing on to a secondary meaning, which is implied 
in, or inferred from, their strict and ordinary use. Thus, éfioracOa 
in itself means “to stand out of ” something, and therefore takes the 
genitive with or without a repeated preposition, as éxatas THs opOijs 
xal Sixalas 6500 (Dem. de Cor. p. 230, 3), “ having left the right and 
just road ;” or, é& Spas col mdoxapos ékéorny’ Oe (Eurip. Bacch. 
928), “this lock has got out of its place for you.’ In a secondary 
and inferential meaning é€iorac@a: signifies “to avoid,” i.e. to stand 
out of the way of something; and in this sense it is followed by 
the accusative of the person or thing avoided; as dpovotyra yap uv 
oux av ékéorny éxv@ (Soph. Ajaz, 82), ‘if he were in his senses, I 
should not avoid him through fear ;’’ and, ovdéva marore xivduvoy 
varep Sons éEéorn (Demosth. in Androt. p. 617, 15), “it [the people 
of Athens, 6 670s] has never yet shrunk from any danger in the pur- 
suit of glory.” Similarly pvyéw, “I am cold,’’ which expresses a 
state frequently consequent on terror, is used in the transitive sense, 
“T fear;” thus, on the one hand, we have ai 5¢ mrapévot prynoay ws 
jxovoav (Soph. Cd. Col. 1607), “the virgins shuddered (with 
fear), when they heard ;’’ and, on the other hand, ovrou éyav éppeya 
paynyv ovdé xrvmov immov (Hom. J1. xvi. 175), “assuredly I do 
not fear battle or the tramp of steeds.’’ The neuter verb rndaw, 
‘to jump or bound,” not only takes the accusative of cognate sig- 
nification ( figura etymologica), as mndav mndnpa, ‘to leap a leap” 
(Eurip. Androm. 1140, Orest. 263), or wndav Aanfnpa (Eurip. Jon, 
717), “to take light leaps;” andav peifova (Soph. Gd. T. 1300), 
“‘to take greater bounds,” i.e. with wndnuata understood, but is 
even used in the directly transitive sense, “‘ to traverse with bounds,”’ 
in Soph. 47. 30: 
autov ciovda@v povov 
anoavTa medla, 

“having seen him alone bounding over the plains.” So also 
oppaivea, “I am deeply agitated,” of the sea, in its secondary sense, 
“I ponder deeply’ (Pind. Ol. x111. 84), may take an accusative, as 
in Pind. Ol. vit. 41: avriov cppaivwy tépas, “pondering on the 
adverse portent.” 


(cc) The transitive use of verbs of the active inflexion belongs 
more properly to the different employments of the accusative case. 
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It may however be convenient to place before the student a list of 
the verbs, which, though usually transitive, may be employed idio- 
matically in a neuter or independent predication. 


"ATO, (a) “I am a leader,” “TI lead on,” as dyew émi darayyos 
(Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 19); (5) dyew nal dépew, “to plunder,” some- 
times with an accusative of the country (Xen. J/ell. 111. 2, § 2); also 
as common transitive verbs, but in the inverted order, and in the 
sense “to carry off’ (Xen. Cyrop. 111.3, §2; Plato, Phedr. 279 c; 
Legg. Vu. 817 A). 


In the imperative aye, ayere are interjectional : “come on !’’ or 
“well then.” And the compounds azray’ éxrodav, traye signify 
‘“‘ vet out of the way.” Similarly avayew means “to withdraw” 
(Xen. Cyr. vit. 1, § 45); avayew émi moda (Arist. Av. 383), “ to 
retreat facing the enemy ;” dvayew, i.e. vaiv, “to weigh anchor or 
put out to sea” (Herod. 111. 41). And dcaryeev, i.e. Biov (Herod. 1. 
94), means “ to live.” 


AIPQ, “TI lift,” means (a) “to be up and off;” as in the 
imper. alp’ eis xopaxas, “be off to the crows;” (5) ‘to rise,” 
of the sun, as Soph. Phil. 1315: 

WS AV AUTOS HALOS 

tavtyn pev alpn tide § av Suvy mada. 
(c) dpas 7@ otpat@, Tais vavai, “to start, to set sail,” also azai- 
pew, a8 amraipew amd Yarapivos (Herod. vill. 57). (d) avraipew, 
“to rise up in opposition,” as in Dem. Pail. 11. p. 66, 24: péyeBos 
Suvapews pos jv ovd avrapar SuvnoopeBa. 


"ATIATOPETO, ’ATIEITION, ’AITEIPHKA, “T forbid ’’ or 
“say no,” “I give in,” “I cry out that I have had enough,” like 
the Latin Fatiscor, fessus, compared with fateor ; thus, ov ydp mov 
amTrepovpev Tw; KUTTa eay Trep un TU ye atrayopevons (Plat. Thectet. 
200 p), “we will not give in yet. By no means, unless you cry 
off first; dzretzrov ddyet (Eurip. Hec. 930), “I gave in, fainted, 
through sorrow.” 


‘APMOZOQ, ZTTNAPMOTTO, “I adapt or accommodate,” 
means “I am fitted or adapted;” as OuwpnE nppocey avt@ (Hom. 
Ii. 11. 333), “the corslet fitted him; cuvapporrovow adAnrors 
(Plat. Protag. 333 a), ‘they harmonize with one another.” 


"ASKEQ, “I work upon or practise,” means “ I endeavour,”’ 
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as in Soph. Electr. 1024: doxes rovavry wad Se’ aidvos pévery, “ en- 
deavour to continue such also throughout your life.” 


BAAAQ, “TI throw,” has an intransitive meaning in several of 
its compounds, as éuBadrrew, eioBarrewy, “to attack ;” apooBaa- 
Aew, “to assault,” with the dative; vzrepBadXew, “to go beyond ;” 
emtBarXewv, ‘to go straight towards,” “to attack,” with the dative ; 
and in the impersonal usages ewtBadnrev poi Tt, ‘something comes 
to my share,’’ whence 76 ewiBadXov éf’ nds pépos, “the portion 
that devolves on us or falls to our share.”’ 


AIAOMI, “TI give,”’ is used intransitively in some compounds; 
(a) éxdiddvat, “to disembogue or discharge itself,” of a river; 
(b) évdidcvat, “to yield, to give in, to flag, to fail’—sometimes 
absolutely (as in Thucyd. 11. 81), and sometimes with padXaxov 
ovdey (as in Herod. 111. 51, 105; Aristoph. Plut. 488); also in the 
sense of éxdcdovas of a river, as in Herod. 111. 117; (c) ésridcdovas, 
‘‘to improve or increase,’ sometimes absolutely, as in Plat. Protag. 
318c; Thucyd. vir. 13; and sometimes with such additions as 
ért to wetfov, Thucyd. VIil. 24; ériro BéAtiov, Plat. Protag. 318 a; 
avratrodioovat, “to correspond,” Plat. Phad. 72 a, B, though im- 
mediately before (71 E), it was used transitively. 


"EAATNQO, “I drive,” often means “I ride or am carried ona 
horse or in a ship or carriage,’ and so also in its compounds az, 
6-, €&-, émr-, 1ap-, jWpo-, mpoo-; as in Xen. Mem. 111. 3, §1: mparos 
edavvew, “to ride first,’ of the immapyos; mpoedavvovew, ‘ they 
ride before,” of the (mr7roroforau. 


"EXO, “I have or hold forth,” besides its common use with 
the adverbs in -ws, is intransitive in the sense “I keep [myself], 
I stay”’ in some place, with xara and the accusative (Herod. vI. 
39; Pind. Pyth. 1.72; Eurip. Iph. A. 11; with éwurovs, Herod. 
111. 79); also “I hold on, I direct my course, I land at a place” 
(Hom. Od. 111. 182; Arist. Ran. 188); also “I project or stand 
up” (Hom. Od. x1x. 38); also “I stand firm or hold on” (Jdid. 
494) ; whence the imperative phrases éye 57, éy’ arpéuas, éx’ npéva, 
“‘ keep quiet.”” Many of the compounds are used similarly, as in Aris- 
toph. Aves, 1721: dvaye, Sieve, wapaye, mapexye, and the common 
éevriayes, “stop.” In the more general use the following compounds 
of éyw are intransitive: (a) avéyew, “to stand up” (Hom. JZ. 
XVII. 310), “to rise up,’”’ as the sun (Herod. 111. 98), or a light 
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(isch. Ag. 93); also “to hold on,” “continue doing” (Thucyd. 
vir. 48; Xen. Hell. 11. 2,10) or “endure” (Soph. Aj. 211), and 
conversely “to cease from doing” (Xen. Hell. 1. 6, § 28) or “to 
cease from enduring” (Soph. Gd. 7. 174); (b) eEéyeww, “to stand 
out or project’? (Arist. Vesp. 1377), or, like avéyew, of the sun 
(Arist. Fragm. 346; Dem. 1071, 3); (c) mpoéyew, “to excel,” 
with the dative (Thucyd. I. 9), or absolutely, as of rpoéyovres Biot, 
‘‘ the most prominent modes of life” (Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. 5, § 2); also 
““ to precede”’ in space or time (Thucyd. 111. 49, § 1); (d) xaréyew, 
mw pocéyew, a8 nautical terms, “to touch at a place” (appellere), 
and the latter, from the phrase mpocéyew tov voy, means abso- 
lutely “to attend;” (e) vzrepéyew, “to excel,” as Plat. Menez. 
237 D: avOpwiros tay addrdov Soov Evvéces vrrepéyer. 


“IHMI, “TI send forth or throw,” is often used in the sense “I 
go forth,” as Eurip. Hec. 164: ot cteiyw; mot & jow ; and this 
has become the regular use of 7jxw, ‘I am come,” formed from the 
perfect elxa. We have an intransitive use of the compounds, 
(a) avévat, “to remit,” ‘to become less violent,” of a wind or 
disease (Soph. Phil. 636, 753); (6) advévar, “to march or set 
sail” (Thucyd. vit. 19) ; (c) épsévas, “to give up to” (Plat. Protag. 
338 A; esp. 388 E); (d) peOcévar, “to relax or cease from” 
(Hom. J7. x11. 234) or “ desist from an effort,” as in the phrase 
peOnne Bin (Il. xx1. 176) or peOnxe Bins (Od. xxi. 126). 


KET®Q, “TI conceal,” means frequently “I am buried” (Soph. 
Cid. T. 968). 


KAINQ, “TI cause to bend,” is often intransitive in the sense 
‘‘T incline or lean or tend,” as Xen. Mem. 11. 5, § 13: 9 mors 
émt TO xetpov Exdruwev, “ the city fell off for the worse.” 


KOT®IZO, “ T lighten,” is used, like avin, of a disease, in the 
sense “ I grow lighter” (Soph. Phil. 725). 


AAMBANO, “TI receive or take,’’ is intransitive in its com- 
pounds, (a) avaXapBavw, “I revive or recover my strength”’ (Plat. 
Resp. 467 A); (5) varortapBavw, “I assume or suppose’’ (Herod. 
i, 55) or “I interrupt or reply,” especially in the phrase épn 
vrroNaBov. 

MIT'NYMI, “I mix,” becomes intransitive in the compounds 
érreplyvuyt, “I have free and reciprocal intercourse ;” mpoopey- 
put, “TI join battle ;” cuppcyvume, “I converse or come in contact.” 
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‘OPMAQ, “I put in motion,” is very frequently intransitive in 
the senses “I rush forward, I start, I am eager, I am bent on doing 
something, I make a headlong attack.” 


IIATQ, “1 stop or cause to cease,’’ is used like vravopaz in the 
sense ‘I cease;’ but in Attic Greek this sense appears only in 
the imperative, like our “stop!” 


TIPAXQ, “I do or effect by action,” is often used like the 
corresponding English verb, “I do,” and the Greek éyw, with 
adverbs in -ws, to signify ‘I am in a certain condition, I fare so 
and so;” as 1@s dpa wpacoe RépEns Bacirevs; (Asch. Pers. 140), 
“how fares king Xerxes?” i.e. “how does he do?” e mpaccas 
xanras (Id. Prom. 981), ‘if you were to fare well.” 


TIPOKOIITQ, “I cut down before me, I remove obstacles,” 
gets the intransitive sense “I advance.” 


‘PHI'NTMI and "ANAPPHI'NTMI are sometimes used in- 
transitively to signify “I break forth,” as in Gd. 7. 1079, 80. 


*PITITO, “TI fling,” with its compounds avap-, azrop-, ézavap-, 
Siap-, means “I rush forward.” 


SOBEN, “I cry cov, cot! I scare away,” is used in the sense 
“JT bustle along,” like our word “ push,” with the idea of jostling 
other persons aside (Demosth. Mid. 565). 


STPE®O, “I turn,” with its compounds ava-, xata-, vro-, 
is used in the sense “I turn myself or am turned.”’ 

TEINO, “I stretch or extend,’ is used as an intransitive verb 
in the sense “I tend to or aim at,” as in Plat. Lys. 205 E: ets a 
Tetvovotv avtat ai @dai, “ these songs have reference to you.” So 
also catateivewy, “to strive” (Xen. Anabd. 11. 5, § 30), and cuvrecve, 
“to agree’ (Eurip. Hec. 190). | 


(dd) When a verb with active inflexions is fixed in its in- 
transitive use, it is construed in precisely the same manner as a 
verb which is passive in inflexion as well as in sense; thus we 
may have not only amé@ave mAWOy, “he was killed by the in- 
strumentality of a brick,” but amré@avev vird ray trodeulwy, “he was 
slain by the enemy ;” zroAda xaxa érabopev Ud THY AnoTeY, “ we 
suffered many hardships at the hands of the robbers;’’ vod rov 
mwAnOous e€érecov, “ they were banished by the populace ;” "Ayasot 
up’ "Extopos epuyor, “the Acheans were put to flight by Hector ;” 
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Tepobeos hevyet viv vr’ éuod tavtny thy Sixnv, “ Timotheus is now 
prosecuted by me in this suit.” 


II. Passive Inflexions. 


(a) Passive Verbs. 


431 The passive verb, properly so called, implies that the 
subject of the proposition is not the agent, but the object or local 
limitation of the action. This, as we have mentioned, is the force 
of the passive inflexions. And the agent of all passive verbs is 
expressed, as in those fixed intransitive verbs to which we have 
“just referred, by some prepositional phrase indicating the source 
from which the action proceeds. 


(aa) The most usual phrase for the expression of the agent of 
something done upon the subject of the passive verb (the agens ret 
geste) is the genitive of the noun, which would be the nominative 
in the active construction, with the preposition vo. Thus, 6 
"AxlrAXevs xTeivet Tov” Extopa, “ Achilles slays Hector,” becomes, in 
the passive construction,” Exrwp xrelverat vio "AyiAréws, “ Hector 
is slain by Achilles; literally, ‘there is a slaying upon Hector 
from under and out of Achilles.” 


(6b) In epic poetry vd is used with the dative in this con- 
struction; as in Hom. J. x11. 98: tare Tpwecor Sapurvar, “ to be 
conquered under (by) the Trojans;” Ibid. 667: vovow tm’ apya- 
Aw POicGat, “ to be destroyed under (by) a painful disease.” This 
construction is found in prose, especially with the verbs teOpadOaz 
and memadedo0ar v7rd rit; as in Plat. Resp. 111. 391 0: tro ro 
copwrary Xeipwvr teOpapypévos, “ brought up under (by) the most 
wise Chiron.” 


(cc) When the verb involves the idea of a comparative, the 
preposition vzré is often omitted. This is regularly the case with 
nrracbat, “to be defeated or worsted” (7TTwy elvar), as Eurip. 
Alcest. 697: yuvatxds noonpévos, “surpassed or vanquished by 
a woman,” 1.e. 7ac0wyv yuvacxos; though we have also the full 
construction with uo, as Herod. m1. 106: rotro éocovvrat vmod 
tov Mydixav, “in this they are surpassed by the Median horses.” 
Similarly vixaoOa, “to be conquered,” xpateicOa, ‘to be mas- 
tered,” SovActcGa, “to be enslaved,’ and the like, take the 
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genitive of the agent. That this genitive expresses merely relation, 
as in the construction of the comparative, is clear from the fact 
that the active vied is similarly used in Soph. .4j. 1357: waa yap 
apern we THS ExOpas aronv, “his valour has much more weight with 
me than his animosity,” where the meaning involved is 7 apery 
ToD Kpelrtwy éott T75 ExOpas. 

(dd) With some passive participles the genitive alone is used, 
because a substantive is implied as the result of the predication ; 
thus Eurip. Rhes. 298: tivos xexAnuévos; “by whom called?” 
(i.e. whose son?); Soph. Phil. 3: xpatriorov marpos tpadeis, 
“brought up by (i.e. the son of) a most excellent father ;”’ Eurip. 
El. 123: cds adoyou odayeis. Orest. 497: adyels Ovyarpes rijs 
éuns, “smitten by (i.e. the victim of) my daughter.” 


(ce) Other prepositions sometimes take the place of vzre. 


(a,) éx (e&) is frequently used with the passive by Homer and 
Herodotus and the Attic poets. The construction is rare in the 
Attic prose writers. Thus we have Hom. Jl. 11. 669: épirnOev 
éx Atos, “they were beloved by Jove; Herod. 1. 114: 10 apoo- 
tayGév éx tod Kupov, “that which was commanded by Cyrus;” 
Soph. Antig. 63: dpyduec® éx xpecocovwr, “we are ruled by 
superior powers; Xen. Anab. 1. 1, §6: mores ex Baciréws Sedo- 
pévat, “cities given by the king of Persia ;” Thucyd. 111.169: vijes 
éx tov ‘AOnvaiwy éridiwxOeioa, “ships pursued by the Athe- 
nians.” Such constructions as Soph. Gd. Tyr. 811, rurreis éx 
Thode xeipos, “smitten by this hand,” are connected with the 
idiom é« yetpos, cominus, ‘in close conflict”? (Soph. Aj. 27; Xen. 


Anab. v. 4, § 15). 


(b,) azé is generally used with mparrec@a, ‘‘to be done;” 
émuyetpetcOat, “to be undertaken ;”’ aéuzrecOar, “to be sent ;”’ ré- 
yeoOar, pnviecOa, “to be said or declared;’’ So0cba, “to be 
given;” cwfer8a, “to be saved; and other words denoting the 
side or quarter from which the action has proceeded. Thus Thucyd. 
1.17: émpayOn amd tav Tupavywr ovdev Epyov afvoXoyor, “ nothing 
worth mentioning was done by (on the part of, from the side of) 
the tyrants ;” pnvierar amd petoixwy Tiwary, “information 1s given 
by (on the part of) some resident aliens.” 


(c,) ampds is generally used only with the personal genitive, 
and is rarely found with the passive in Attic prose. Xen. Anabd. 
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1. 9, § 20: Plrous ye unv Kipos oporoyelras mpos rravtwv kpatiotos 
5) yevéoOat Oeparreve, “Cyrus is admitted by (on the part of) 
all to have been by far the best in serving his friends.” 


(d,) rapa with the genitive of personal agency is not uncom- 
mon. Thus we have in the same passage (Plat. Phadr. p. 245 B) 


6 Epws ex Oedy ériméurrerat, “love is sent by (from) the gods;” 


and qrapa Gedy 4 rovavTn pavia SiSorat, “such a madness is given 
by (from the side of) the gods.” 


(ff) The agent of the passive verb, especially of the perfect 
passive, which, as we have seen, expresses the state consequent 
upon an action, is represented by the dative alone, when we wish 
rather to point to the agent as present and close at hand, than to 
indicate that the action is proceeding from or out of him; thus, Aa- 
xeSdatpoviots emreraxOn, “the order was given by the Lacedemonians,”’ 
i.e. they appeared as the directors; tadra réAcKTar nyiv, “these 
things have been said by and for us,” i.e. we are at hand as the 
speakers; tadnOés avOparroow ovy evpioxerat, “truth is not dis- 
covered by men,” i.e. it is not for men to discover it: where we 
approximate to the force of the dative with the verbal in -réos 
(above, 421). 


(99) The dative is of course used to denote the instrument or 
mere occasion with the passive as with the active and neuter verb; 
as Xen. Cyrop. VII. 2,§ 20: muefopevos tats cuppopais, ‘“ oppressed 
with the calamities; Dem. de Coron. § 302: rtaita amavra wé- 
Mpaxtas Tots Emois  Wndicpacwy, “ all these things have been effected 
through my decrees.”’ . 


(hh) The Greek idiom admits of a passive even of those verbs 
which in the active form take a genitive or dative of the ‘object. 
Thus although we say, aperety Tivos, Plato writes (esp. VIII. 
p- 551 A): aoxetra: bn To ael Tipopevov, apedeirar Se ro atipato- 
pevov, “that which is honoured for the time is cultivated, and that 
which is dishonoured is neglected ;”’ and though we say, msorevew 
tivt, Isocrates writes (ad Demon. § 30): ploe tovs xoNaxevovtas, 
wotrep Tors éFatraravras’ auorepor yap miotevOevtes TOvS TioTeEU- 
cavtas abdixodow, “detest flatterers like deceivers, for both being 
trusted wrong those who trust them.” 
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(zz) Even the dative or genitive of the person, which had 
formed the object of the active verb, may become the subject of 
the passive; thus we may say (Thucyd. 1. 126): of ray “A@nvaiwy 
emriTeTpappevot THY pvdraxny atréxteway Tors exyOpors, “those of 
the Athenians, to whom the watch was intrusted (the active phrase 
18 ereTperrew tive Tt), slew their enemies.” Similarly Xen. Anad. 
11. 6, § 1: ot otpatryol atrotpnbévtes Tas Kepadrds eredXeUTyaay, “the 
generals were put to death by having their heads cut off,” the 
active phrase being azroréuwvewv tTivds THY Keparny. 


(b) Middle Verbs. 


432 The various uses of the middle voice constitute one of 
the greatest practical difficulties of the learner, as they exhibit 
the nicest refinements of the Greek language. To remove these 
difficulties and to appreciate these refinements, it is necessary that 
the student should always bear in mind the fact, indicated by the 
forms of the verbs, that the middle is only an idiomatic application 
of the intransitive passive. Sometimes indeed it is almost impos- 
sible to say whether the verb is middle or passive; thus from the 
intransitive azrope, “I am at a loss,’ we have azropotpas, which 
may be rendered either “I feel myself in difficulty” or “I am 
brought into a state of want or perplexity.” The reflexive meaning 
which is generally attributed to the middle voice is quite secondary. 
The form indicates that the subject of the proposition is the object 
or local limitation of the action, and the change from a transitive 
to an intransitive use is the same in the passive as in the active 
inflexions. ‘This will be seen if we take a simple example. The 
verb Aovw means “J wash,” i.e. there is an act of washing by me; 
and this may be followed not only by an accusative of the object, 
but also by an accusative of the part, as in the lines of Anacreon 
(20, 9): vdwp OérXw vyevérOar, Orrws oé ypwTa Aovow, “I wish to 
become water, in order that I may wash you as to your body.” 
The passive Aovopas will therefore denote “I am washed,” i.e. an 
act of washing is being performed on me; to which an accusative 
of the part might be added. If however we think of the subject of 
the proposition involved in Aovoyat, as well as of the limitation 
to the subject implied in the case of the person-ending, Aovoyas will 
mean ‘“‘I am the subject and object of an act of washing,” i.e. 
I wash myself. And this of course may have an accusative of the 
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part, as in Eurip. Alc. 160: vdace rroraplous Nevedv ypda édXovcarTo, 
‘she washed her fair body in running water.” If now we add 
an accusative denoting some other person, the limitation of the 
agency to the subject must have one of two significations: for 
Aovozai twa must either imply “I wash some person for myself” 
or “I get some person washed.” These, then, are the three most 
common usages of the Greek middle verb. It denotes (aa) action 
on the agent, with or without an accusative of the part, which is 
a reflexive meaning; (bd) action in the interest of the agent, with 
an accusative of the object, which is an appropriative signification ; 
(cc) action done for or on behalf of the agent, with an accusative 
of the object, and this is a causative sense. The first of these 
usages may be expressed in other languages by an accusative of the 
personal pronoun when it stands alone, or by the possessive when 
it is accompanied by an accusative of the part in Greek; thus Aovo- 
pas is equivalent to lavo meipsum, “I wash myself;” vifopar ras 
xeipas is equivalent to lavo meas manus, “I wash my hands.’ The 
second usage may be expressed in other languages by a dative of 
the personal pronoun; thus wapackevafouar ta émirndera 18 equi- 
valent to apparo mihi commeatum, “I provide to or for myself neces- 
saries.” ‘The third usage may be expressed in other languages by 
some causative periphrasis or auxiliary; thus d:dacxoyae tov traida 
may be rendered by docendum-curo filium, “I get my son taught,” 
literally, “‘I teach me my son”’ or “TI have an act of teaching done 
for me in regard to my son, who is in some sense a part of me,”’ 80 
that this really approximates to the first case with an accusative of 
the part. 


(1) These three cases require to be illustrated by examples. 


(aa) In a strictly and emphatically reflexive sense the middle 
is of comparatively rare occurrence. The following is perhaps one 
of the most striking examples of the usage, for the reflexive mean- 
ing is accompanied by a secondary predicate; Soph. Aj. 1355: 
dryyédNopat Tevxpw, Ocov ror éyOpos av, toadvd’ elvar hiros, “I 
offer myself to Teucer, to be as much a friend as I was before 
an enemy.’ In Greek, as in other languages, the active with the 
reflexive pronoun is always used, when we wish to express dis- 
tinctly that the action of the agent on himself is different in some 
essential peculiarity from the same action performed on him by an- 
other, Thus although the effect is the same whether we render the 
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verb as a reflexive or a passive in such phrases as Aovopas, “1 
wash myself, I bathe,” or “I am washed ;” exdvouar, “I take off 
my clothes” or “I am stript of my clothes; peraBadropas Tov 
tpomrov, “I change my character” or ““I am changed as to my 
character,” and the like; yet there is a marked distinction in the 
character of the actions when we say é7rawa ¢wauror, “I praise my-= 
self,” or ématvotpas, “I am praised,” i.e. by another; d:apBcipe 
éyaurov, “I destroy myself,” or d:apPetpopar, “I am destroyed,” 
i.e. by some one else. (Consequently, in these cases the passive 
inflexion is not used in a reflexive sense. 


The following examples will illustrate these distinctions : 


(a) Reflexive middle without an accusative of the part; Thucyd. 
Iv. 48: ot 5€ €bvAacoovTd te ws ndvvavto Kal dua of wWoNddod 
odds avtovds S1éfOecpov oiorovs te e¢ Tas ohayas Kabiévres Kal 
ex Téy iuatioy Napaipnuata ToLovyTEs aTrAYY OwEVOL, TavT TpOTM 
Gvanroivtes opds avtouvs, cab BaddAcpevor vid trav dvw S1e>0a- 
pnoay, “they defended themselves as well as they could, and at the 
same time most of them destroyed themselves by thrusting arrows 
into their throats, and strangling themselves by means of strips 
from their outer garments, in every manner making away with 
themselves, and they were also destroyed by being shot at from 
above.”’ Here we observe the passive, the active with reflexive 
pronouns, and the reflexive middle, in juxtaposition, and we see 
that although dzayyec@a, “to strangle oneself,” would not be 
used as an isolated phrase, it is employed here because it is amply 
explained by the context. 


(8) Reflexive middle with an accusative of the part; Hom. 
Od. Xx11. 316: adXa poe ov TeiBovTo Kaxady aro xelpas exeoOat, 
‘they did obey me so as to keep their hands (rds éavray yeipas) 
from wickedness.” Xen. Cyr. vit. 3,6: «ab tadta axovoas 6 Kipos 
émraicato dpa tov pnpov, “and having heard these words, Cyrus in 
consequence smote his thigh,”’-i.e. roy éavrod ynpov. In this sense 
of the reflexive middle, with an accusative of the part or particular 
thing, there is a special opposition between dm and its compounds, 
and their corresponding middle and passive forms; for while the 
former denote an act performed on the clothing of another, the 
latter imply the same act performed by ourselves or on our own 
clothing. Thus in Ausch. Agam. 1240, we have idod & *A7ro\Awy 
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autos éxdvoas enue ypnornplay éoOjra, “see! Apollo with his own 
hands stripping me of my prophetic vestments;’’ but we say 
(Herod. v. 106, ad fin.): ékdvcacOa: rov KiOdva, “to put off my 
own coat’’ (where the verb is used strictly of the under garment, or 
of totally divesting a person, azrodvoyat being properly “I take off 
my (parvo or outer garment ;”’ Lys. c. Theomn. 117, § 10). | 


(bb) In an appropriative or limiting sense—that of the dativus 
commodi as it is called—the middle is of very frequent occurrence, 
and classes of verbs may be formed in which this sense distinguishes 
the active from the passive inflexions. Thus zrovety dxourw means 
“to bring about a marriage for some one else,” asin Hom. JU. xx1v. 
537: kal ot OvnT@ éovtt Oedy troincay dxotw. But roveiobas 
axowrty is “to marry a wife for oneself,” as in Hesiod, Theog. 929: 
Aocborarny 8 "Hpnv Oarepyny troincar axotw. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that though the approximation is sufficiently 
expressed by the voice of the verb, the reflexive pronoun is some- 
times added by way of superfluous distinctness. Thus we have 
Xen. Alem. 1. 6, 10: hidous éautots trovodbvrar. Id. Cyrop. vu. 1, 
§ 15: thy cyoAnv obtw KaTecKevacarto éavT@ TE Kal Tots Trepl avTOD. 
Soph. Gd. T. 1143: ws euavte Opéupa Opevraipny eyo. Antig. 
188: ov7 av dirov mor avipa dSvcopevn yOovos Oeiunv ewavT@. 
Aristoph. Ach. 1017: avt@ Scaxoveirat. 


(cc) In @ causative sense the middle appears especially in those 
verbs, and with those objects in the accusative, which imply that 
the subject is interested in the effect, and presume an intermediate 
agency. Thus, as a man of rank does not wait upon himself, the . 
statement (Thucyd. 1. 130), 6 Tlavoavias tpamefav Tepotxny rape- 
riMero, naturally means that ‘‘ Pausanias had a Persian table set 
before himself,” that “ he caused it to be placed by his side.” Again, 
as a tather does not generally teach his son special accomplishments, 
the statement (Plato, Meno, p. 39 D), @eysoroxrAns Tov vidv trTréa 
edidakato a@yaGov, will mean ‘“‘ Themistocles got his son taught to be 
a good horseman.” And asa whole nation does not consist of sculp- 
tors, the statement (Herod. 1. 31), "Apyetou opéwv etxovas troiunca- 
pevos avéSecav és Acdrdovs, is necessarily understood as signifying 
“the Argives, having caused statues of them to be made, offered them 
up at Delphi.” This causative sense is especially shown in certain 
oppositions: for instance, ép@ means “I will speak,” elpnxa, “ I 
have spoken,” but the middle époyuas signifies “I cause to speak,” 

28—2 
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ie. “Task,” just like the Latin qua-ro = que-so = que-sino (cf. in- 
quam). 


(2) From these three main distinctions in the use of the middle 
voice others arise, which may be considered as supplementary to 
them respectively. 


(aa) The reflexive middle has some special usages. 


(aa,) The reflexive meaning is often merged in a secondary 
sense of the verb, which is expressed in English without any refer- 
ence to the reflected action; thus zav@ means ‘I cause another to 
stop or cease,” mravouat, “I cause myself to stop;” but we shouid 
render mavcacOe ta ddixa rovotvtes, “desist from unrighteous 
actions ;” similarly evwyeiy twa means “to give another person a 
good dinner’? (Xen. Cyrop. v. 5, § 42), evwyeicbar, “to give one- 
self an entertainment ;’’ but the middle practically means “ to feast, 
to enjoy oneself,” as in Xen. Cyrop. 1v.5,§7: wal érwov «at 
evwxovvto Kal nvdobyTO Kal tmaons evOuulas emipmdavto, “they 
drank and feasted and had the flute played to them and filled them- 
selyes with every kind of merriment.” So again 7iAXw means “ I 
pull out hair,” teAAowar, “I pull out my own hair;” frequently, 
however, it denotes “I lament” in general, and we have (Hom. J. 
XxIv. 711): wpa@rae tov y' droyds Te didn xal woTMa LnTNp TLA- 
rEcOny, “ first of all his dear wife and his queenly mother bewailed 
him.” 


- (bb) The approprrative middle has several particular applications. 


(6b,) The middle verb often expresses a mental act or opera- 
tion. Thus opitw means “I define, mark out, or appoint some- 
thing for another person,” as Eurip. Iph. T. 979: jyutv dpicey 
gwtypiav, [God] has appointed safety for us;”’ but épifecOas in 
the middle, besides its strictly appropriative sense, “‘I mark out or 
appoint for myself,” “1 claim” (as in Ausch. Suppl. 256), means 
“I estimate, define, or settle in my own mind,” as Arist. Pol. v. 9: 
Kaxas opilovras ro édevOepov, “they make a faulty estimate of 
freedom.’ Similarly apsOuety is simply “ to count or reckon,” but 
aptOpweic@ar 1s “ to reckon in one’s mind” (Plat. Phedr. p. 270 p); 
orabuav, ‘to measure an object” (Eurip. Jon, 1137), but cradpa- 
oOaz, “to calculate in one’s mind” (Herod. 11. 150) ; Scotxety is “to 
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manage or regulate externally,” as Siovxetv thy roduv (Thucyd. VItt. 
21), but dcovxeto ax is “to arrange a thing in one’s own mind,” ex 
animt sur sententia aliquid gerere constituere, presertim machinart, 
as Dem. Phil. p. 93,8: mav@ dca Bovrerat Pirurrrros Ssoixnoerat. 


(5b,) Sometimes the appropriative sense appears in a statement 
implying that the subject includes within itself the causes of that 
which is outwardly exhibited; thus wapéyew mpaypata, movous, 
goBov, aduyiav x.T.r., mean “to cause trouble, toil, fear, despon- 
dency, and the like, to others ;” but wrapéyeoOat evvorav, rpobuplay, 
wpérerav, “to evince, produce, or exhibit from oneself good will, 
alacrity, service,” &c. Hence we have the pleonastic phrase (Thu- 
cyd. I. 3): ad’ éavtay thy errwvupiav Twrapéyer Oar. 


(6b,.) The middle form of a neuter verb is often and indeed 
regularly used to denote the appropriation to an individual of a 
state or condition. This is particularly common with verbs in -ev. 
Certain of these verbs are used only in the active form, because 
they denote merely a condition belonging actually or naturally to 
the subject. Such are apioreverv, “to be most excellent,” mpw- 
revew, “to be first,” Baotreverv, “ to be a king,” xpatuoreveuy, “‘ to 
have superior power,” &c. Others again employ both active and 
middle forms, because they admit of the idea of an appropriation of 
the condition. Thus orpatevey means “to march on an expe- 
dition,” as Herod. 1.77: otparevew em rovs Ilépoas, ‘ to march 
against the Persians.” orpareveo@at, though it is sometimes used. 
in much the same application as orpatevw, properly means “ to be 
a soldier,” as in Arist. Aves, 1367: ppovpet, otpatevou, ‘stand sen- 
tinel, be a soldier; whence of the Athenians, Id. Ran. 1113: 
eaTpatevpevot yap eiot, “they have been soldiers.” Similarly, 
while zroNtTeverv means “ to be a citizen,”’ “to live in a free state,”’ 
as in Thucyd. 1. 19, nat’ ddvyapyiav rrodteve, “to be citizens 
under an oligarchy;” zoArreverOa means “to appropriate the con- 
dition of a citizen to oneself individually, to take a part in politics,” 
as in Demosth. de Cor. p. 271, 1, urcOwoas cavtov Kata TovTwYi Tro- 
Atrevy, ‘ you work against these Athenians as a hireling politician.”’ 
Cf. Timocr. p. 760. So also Aristot. Pol. 1.11, ad fin.: Scdzrep tives 
kal ToNTEevovTaL Tay ToALTeVopEevwY Taita povov, “on which ac- 
count some statesmen apply themselves exclusively to this branch 
of public business.” Similarly rpecBevev is “ to be an ambassador,” 
but mpecBeverOar, “to act by means of an embassy ;” SovAevew is 
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“to give advice,” SovrevecOaz, “to act as a councillor” (Thucyd. 1. 
15: avroi &actos érodsrevovro Kai éBovdctovro). Finally, some 
verbs of this class are employed only in the middle form, because 
they do not admit any signification except of an habitually appro- 
priated and characteristic act; such are avOpwmrevecOar, “to act 
like a man” (xa7’ dvO@pwrov), as opposed to the gods and lower 
animals (Arist. Eth. N. x. 8, 6); evtpameheverOaz, “to be habitually 
witty ;” srovnpever Oa, “to play the rogue.” 


(65,) ‘The appropriative middle often exhibits a signification 
which might be called intensive, but which really implies an imme- 
diate reference to some result in which the agent is interested. One 
of the most common of the cases, in which the passive form is thus 
distinguished from the active, is that of the aorists (Set and idéc6as, 
of which the former means simply “ to see,” the latter, “to behold, 
to look with interest, or with a view to some contemplated and de- 
sired effect’.”” We have them both in one sentence in Homer, JJ. 1. 
262: ov yap mw Toious idoy avépas ovde idwpat, “I have not yet 
seen such men, nor is it probable that I shall behold their like,” i.e. 
if I looked for them; also in Herod. 1. 32: ef te wAéov dovey ray 
Ta paxpotata isopévey, “whether they might see anything more 
than those who had surveyed (i.e. with a special object and interest, 
as travellers are wont to do) the most distant regions.” For this 
reason (Sov is more frequently used than ide in calling attention to 
something worth seeing. In much the same way Oewpeiy, mpoopay, 
and oxo7eiy are distinguished from OewpetcGa, mpoopacbas and 
oxoTretcoOar. Thus we have Plat. Gorg. 474 p: éav év r@ Oew- 
petaBasr yxaipew ron tos Oewpodyras, “if the beauty of person 
gives pleasure to the spectators in the act of beholding them, gazing 
on them with interest.” Again, Demosth. p. 664, 1.13: aio@averas 
radra xal mpoopa Xapidnpos, “‘ Charidemus is aware of these things 
and foresees them (as a fact) ;’’ but Demosth. p. 234,18: @ éya 
mpoopwyevos Kal Noyilouevos TO Wydiopa TodTo ypade, “I, pro- 
viding for (earnestly looking forward to) these things and estimating 
the consequences, drew up this decree.” And Xen. Anab. v. 2, 
§ 20: 6 Bevoddy nai of Aoyayol éoxcrrovy...cxomoupevoss § avrois 
€do£e, ‘Xenophon and the captains examined; and as they were 
carefully reconnoitering the place, it appeared to them,” &e. 


1 See Kenrick on Herod. 11. 32. 
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Obs. In this particular use of the middle there is a great difficulty 
in distinguishing between the signification of the active and the middle 
forms of the same verb, the latter being apparently used only as a de- 
ponent. In these cases it will generally be found that the middle implies 
@ certain special diligence and earnestness in the action. Thus KpuTri 
means “I conceal;’ xpurroyat passive, “I am concealed ;” xpuwromat 
middle, in its more usual sense, “I conceal myself or something belonging 
to myself;” but also “I conceal diligently or entirely or by some means 
dependent solely on myself.” For example, in the Sime passage of 
Sophocles we have (Ajaz, 658): Kpuyw TOO € €YXOS: roupov, * I will hide this 
sword of mine;” and (/bid. 647): Xpovos gue Tr adnAa Kai pavévra xKpur- 
rerat, ‘time both brings forth what is unknown, and diligently or com- 
pletely conceals (has in itself the means of concealing) things after they 
have come to light.” So of a communication not yet made, Soph. 
Trach. 474: wav cot ppacw rarnbés ovde kpupopat “I will tell you all the 
truth, nor will I keep it to myself, take pains to conceal it,” where the 
proper force of the middle is more apparent. The more perplexing 
instances of this use of the middle are discussed in the subjoined list of 
verbs. 


(cc) The causative middle exhibits some usages of a special 
character. 


(cc,) There are many verbs in which the causative middle is 
the correlative of the active. Thus we have azrodcdovar, “to give 
back,” but azrodiéoc8at, “to sell; ypddew, “to enrol,” but ypd- 
deca, “to get enrolled,” i.e. “to indict ;” amoypadev, “to put 
down on a register,” amoypadecOar, “to get put down on the 
register,” i.e. ‘to proscribe as belonging to the state ;’’ Savei/few, 
“to lend,” SaveifeoOar, “to get lent,” i.e. “to borrow ;” dicate, 
“to try a cause’’ (of the judge), ducafecPar, “to get a cause tried, 
to bring an action”’ (of the plaintiff); erupndifew, “to put the 
question,” érupnpiferOa, “to get the question put’’ (to vote) ; 
Ocivas vopov, “to propose a law” (of the legislator), OéoOae vopor, 
“to pass a law,” it having been proposed (of the people); o Geis 
thy oixiav, “the mortgager,”’ who raises money on his house, 
6 Oéwevos Thy oixiav, “the mortgagee,’ who lends the money, and 
receives the house as a security (similarly vzrorv@nys, ‘‘I pledge” 
or “pawn,” vroriBewat, ‘I lend money on a pledge” (viro8jxn) ; 
but conversely éveyvpatw, “I take a pledge,” eveyupatopas, “T 
receive a pledge”); yucOow, “to let out,” wecbododa, “ to get let 
out,” i.e. “to hire ;” sepid:dovar, “to give all round,” but rrepidé- 
SocOaz, ‘to wager ;” riew, Tivvvew, “to pay,” tiveoOas, “ to exact 
payment ;” ypav, “to lend,” also “to consult an oracle,” ypjoGas, 
“to borrow,” also (of the god) “to return an oracular response,’ 
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(cc) The causative middle not unfrequently amounts to an 
expression of mutuality. Thus (Xen. Anad. 11. 1, § 5), Socrates 
recommends Xenophon €A@ovra eis Acerdovs avaxowaoas To Dew 
wept THs Topeias, “to go to Delphi and consult the god about the 
journey ;” but he had previously said, 6 Eevopeyv avaxowwovrat 
Lwxpates mepl THs mopetas, “ Xenophon confers with Socrates 
about the journey,” because they talked it over together. This 
is particularly observable in such verbs as dsadéyeoPa, “to talk 
with one another ;” dsadveoGaz, “to make it up with one another” 
(also xatadvecOat); KoworoyeicOa, “to commune together ;” 
véuecOat, “to divide it among themselves;”’ and the opposite 
notions are implied in d:ateiverOar, “to strive together ;” Scadé- 
pecOa, “to quarrel ;’’ AodopetcAar, “to abuse one another ;” 
pirotipeicOar, “to vie with one another.” 


(cc,) ‘The causative sense of the middle may appear even in 
the case of verbs which have another and ‘regular employment 
of this voice. Thus although x«a@ifey is used intransitively, «aQ- 
SeoOas regularly means ‘“‘I seat myself or am seated.”” But we 
have it said ofan arbitration (Demosth. p. 897, 1. 4): &va éxarepos 
mapexabicato, “each of the parties caused one arbiter to sit beside 
the main referee as his representative.” 


(c) Deponent Verbs. 


: 483 A deponent verb is one which, though exclusively pas- 
sive or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely deponed or laid asidé 
its original meaning, that it is used in all respects like a transitive 
or neuter verb of the active form. Some of the verbs which have 
been already discussed as belonging to the middle voice, are vir- 
tually deponent in meaning (especially those which are mentioned 
432, (2), (bb,) and (cc,)). But in these cases the coexistence of the 
active form leads to a recognition of the proper middle force of 
the verb; and we cannot give the name of deponent to any verb 
which is ever active in form or passive in usage. 


The proper classification of deponent verbs is according to the 
usages of the middle in which they respectively originated. 


(az) The following were originally reflexive: arA@pas, “I 
make myself to roam” (cf. vagor, palor) ; Sivayat, “I make my- 
self good (Svvos = duonus, bonus), I am strong enough, able, equal ;” 
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yyovuat, “I make myself go before, I take the lead;” yiyvomat, 
“JT bring myself into being, I come forth, exhibit myself in a 
certain way” (as yiyvouar ayabcs avnp); épyouat, “I make my- 
self go in a straight line;” ixvotpat, “I make myself come, I 
bring myself;” ppodwar, “I make myself like;” qeidopar, “I 
restrain or deny myself” (like azréyopac); so also the verbs ex- 
pressing a corporeal act, as dAXopat, “I jump myself ;” opyovpat, 
“T make myself dance.” 


(6b) The following are appropriative: aptororowtpa, “T 
take my dinner;” axparifopuas, “I breakfast,’ i.e. dip bread for 
myself in pure wine; avAifouaz, “I encamp or bivouac,” i.e. make 
an avAn or temporary shelter for myself; EvAifouar, “I gather 
wood for myself” (lignor); with the more general words domd- 
Copa, ‘1 draw to myself,” i.e. I embrace; «raopaz, ‘1 acquire ;” 
eracapny, “I have got;” éracapnv (warovpas), “I have eaten ;” 
pnxavemuat, “I contrive or provide for myself; wvodpas (empta- 
unv), ‘I buy for myself,” and the like. 


(b,) The following express a mental act: aic@avopat, “I per- 
ceive,’ with the special verbs dxpowpaz, “I hear,” éo¢paivopas, “I 
smell,” Oedpaz, “I see,” &c.; Noyifoua, “IT reckon up;” S:avoor- 
pat, “I think over something” (sa vot éyw); evOvpotdpas, “I 
think deeply of something”’ (ev Qup@ éyw) ; Texpatpopat, “I set up 
an end or boundary (réxuap) for myself,’ “I decree, design, con- 
clude or judge.” Similarly aidotpar, “I feel shame or pity” 
(aides); wdvoapny, “I was wroth’’ (cf. od), and the like. 


(6,.) The following imply that the cause of the action is ap- 
propriated to the subject: épyafopar, “I work out; axotpas, “1 
effect a cure” (similarly (apa); Swpovpar, ‘I make a present” 
(Spa is of very rare occurrence); varicyvotpat, “I make a pro- 
mise;’’ yapifopa:, “I bestow a free gift or confer a favour ;” and 
perhaps SnAodpaz, “I cause a damage” (cf. deleo). To this sense 
rather than to the causative middle we may attribute such depo- 
nents as atriopat, “I charge; azroxpivopat, “I make answer 
from myself”’ (cf. azroXoyodpuat, aTrapetBopuar); ioyupifopat, Siicyv- 
piGopat, “I maintain obstinately;” apvodmar, “1 deny; with 
many verbs expressing the utterance of the voice, as ¢@éyyopat, 
Bpvxe@pat, prvdodpat, evyouat, apapat, Alocopat, trappnorafo- 
pas, &e. 
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(cc) The following are causative: papr’popat, émipapTipopas, 
“T call as a witness;” déyopas, “I cause to give,” i.e. I receive 
(it implies an original déyw or décw, “TI hold out the hand,” ef. 
Selx-vu-pt) ; Epopat, “I ask,” ie. cause to speak; iAaoxopas, “I 
propitiate,”’ i.e. make ‘Aacs; and the like. The sense of mutuality 
is given by such verbs as payoua, “I fight;” aywrifopa, “I 
contend;” péudopar, “I find fault ;” popadmuas, “1 blame,’’ &c. 


List of Middle or Deponent Verbs with peculiar significations. 


434 The following list of verbs with passive inflexions con- 
tains those, which, in certain passages, exhibit a peculiarity of 
usage or signification : 


"ATOMAI means especially “I carry off with myself,” “I take 
away to my house,” in speaking of marriage, as in Hesiod, Theog. 
508: syayero KAvupévny xal ouov Aéyos eicavéSarvev. - But in this 
sense a@yew is also used, as in /Eschyl. Prom. 557. And both 
voices occur in the same passage, Soph. Phil. 1018: xal viv ri pw 
@yete; tl atrayeabe; Tov yapw; 


AIPOTMAI, in the middle, generally means “I take to 
myself, I choose, I elect;’’ but in Homer it signifies ‘“‘I take 
something belonging to me,” as Jl. x. 31: dopu & etrero yeipt 
maxetn, “he took his own spear ;” hence, “I appropriate or take 
for my own enjoyment,” as J/. xvi. 381: 87 Tore xotunnoavro Kai 
Umrvou Sapov EXovro; hence it means any kind of appropriation, as 
in Od. xxil1I. 368: 


@pae 5é Tnr\éuayov kat Boveorov nde cuBarny, 

mavras & évre’ avwyev "Apnia yepoly éréo8at, 
where the order is merely that they should take arms to themselves 
respectively. 


‘“AN@OMOAOTOTMAI, “TI exact a formal acknowledgment 
of a debt, or a promise to pay it,” is rather an unusual example of 
the causative sense of the middle of éyoAoya, “I promise to do 
a thing’’ (Plat. Sympos. 174 4; Phedr. 2548), especially in its 
construction with mpés c. accus. of the debtor, and the accusative of 
the debt: Dem. c. Apatur. 894, 26: tds tpeis, ds wrpoeirnder obros 
wap €xeivov, avOonoroynoapuevos mpds TovTov, “having exacted an 
acknowledgment (got a promissory note) from Apaturius for the 
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three mine which he had previously received from Parmenon.” 
On the other hand Polybius uses this middle verb in what ought to 
be the sense of the active (vy. 56, § 4): rod ’Avtidyou wpos avroy 
avOoporoynoapévov, “ Antiochus having admitted to him;’’ and 
absolutely (xxx. 8, § 7): dca trav Bacavev éreyxopevos, avOwpo- 
Aoyetro Kal avhwvos jv Tract Tos cuvOnpacw, “being put to the 
torture he confessed and gave the same evidence as the secret cor- 
respondence.”’ In dsosorXoyotpae we have the sense of mutual 
agreement, which springs, as we have seen, from the causative use 
of the middle, with apos c. accus. of the person and accus. ret; 
Dem. c. Aphob. 11. 840, 6: Stwporoynpévos aps Tov watépa dca- 
ep éxeivos ypayyas Katédrrev, “having made an agreement with 
my father with regard to all that he had left in writing.” Or with 
the accusative alone, c. Dionysod. 1284, 14: Stoporoyodvrat rovs 
toxous, “they agree mutually as to the interest of the loan.” 


"APXOMAI, as distinguished from dpyw in the sense, “I am 
first, I begin,” implies that the person who commences also con- 
tinues the action, whereas dpyw means that the example is pro- 
posed by the agent, but followed by some other persons or things. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 144, § 3: arodguou ove dpEopev, apyopuévous 82 
apuvovueba, “we will not be the first to take up arms, we will not 
set the example of hostilities; but if they engage in the war, begin 
with the view to continue it themselves, we will defend ourselves 
against them.”’ As Béckh says (Corp. Inscript. 1. p. 878): “ex- 
spectabatur dpyorras: at qui belli initium faciunt, non modo ut ab 
aliis id continuetur, ejus faciunt initium, sed sibi faciunt ejus ini- 
tium, ut id bellum ipsi continuent: itaque etiam dpyopévous dict 
potuit, hoc est ev apy7 dvras.” Just so we might say: éap apye- 
rat, “ the spring begins,” 1.e. to be followed by the spring as long 
as that season lasts; but gap apyes tod érovs, “the spring begins 
the year,” because the rest of the year is not all spring. This 
meaning is implied in dpya, “I rule,” for the dpywy is not one of 
those who follow him. | ' 


"APAIPOTMAIT, “I take away to myself, I deprive entirely,” 
is more common in the middle than in the active, which bears a 
meaning not easily distinguishable. Demosthenes uses the two 
forms together in an emphatic passage, Lept. 462, 2: 6 rotvuy rnv 
miotw apatpay trav Swpedy vopuos odtos, @ wove KpelTTous etoly 
ai wap vudy Swpeai, roir aparpetrat, “this law then, which 
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takes away the security of the gifts, entirely deprives your gifts of 
their only distinctive superiority.”” The explanation of this is more 
simple than it appears at first sight. He, who takes away for the 
purpose of appropriating the object to himself, is supposed to effect 
a more complete deprivation than the person who abstracts, it may 
be partially, without any such object on his own account. Com- 
pare Shakspere’s distinction between ‘stealing a purse” and 
“ filching a good name”’ (Othello, Act 111. sc. 3). 


BIQSKOMAT, “TI come to life,” "ANABIOZKOMAI, “I come 
to life again,” are used in the causative sense of the middle, not 
only in the 1 aor. but even in the present. Thus we have Hom. 
Od. Vill. 468: 

ov yap pw éBiwoao, Kovpn, 
“for you have brought me to life, O damsel.’ And Plat. Crito, 
48c: ray padiws aroxtwruvtwy Kal avaBiwoxnopévwn y av, et olot 
te noap, “of those who make no difficulty about killing, and would 
restore to life again, if they had the power.” 


BOTKOAOTMAT, “I tend cattle for myself,” is used once 
with an accusative of the object in the sense “I collect my thoughts, 
I think about, dwell upon ;” Ausch. Lumen. 78: nal wn mpoxapve 
rovoe BovxoXovpevos mrcvoy, ‘do not anticipate, forestall, your troubles 
by meditating on this toil;’’ and the active is used in the same 
sense, with the dative ¢povrioe to explain it, in Agam. 669: 
éBouxorovpev ppovricw véov trafos, ‘we meditated on our new 
misfortune.’ So that the primary idea must be that of cogito= 
co-agito, just as Sophocles (Aj. 607) has the phrase ¢pevos oto8w- 
tas, in the sense “self-willed.”” In the same sense the passage 
cited by Hesychius, Bovxorcic Oat ypnorais édzriotv, must be under- 
stood, though Toup (Emend. H1. 258) proposes to add dcrarac@az, 
which was one of the later meanings of BouvxoXcicPar, derived 
perhaps from an intermediate sense of Bouxodetv, “to alleviate by 
meditation ;” cf. Luc. Ocypus, 8: amas yap avTov BouKoret Wevdo- 
otopav, and see the passage quoted by Wyttenbach ad Select. 
Histor. p. 380. It must not however be supposed that SovxorAd 
is not used in its natural sense by the best writers. We have in 
Hom. Jl. xx1. 448: 


@oiBe, od 8 etrirrobdas Erxas Bois Bovxoréeoxes, 
and though there is a metaphor in Xen. Cyr. 1, 4, § 13: xapreu 
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yup et Evexa Kpeadiwy tH Ouyarpl Tov traida amroBovKxorncarme, “ it 
were a pretty business, if, for the sake of a little meat, I were to 
allow my daughter’s son to go astray and get lost,” i.e. like a 
sheep from the flock ; yet in this passage there is a distinct reference 
to the original meaning of the term. 

TPA®OMAT, “I write down for myself or get written,” is used 
of the first sketch or memoranda of a treatise, in opposition to 
ypagda, which implies the completion of the writing itself, the 
filling up of the outline; Aristoph. Vesp. 537: wat pny bo” av réEn 
Y aTAGs pynpoovva yparpowat yw; Plat. Theetet. p. 143 B: éypa- 
apapynv pév tor evO0s oixad’ éAOav vrropynpata, tortepov S& Kara 
TYOAHY dvapipvncKkopevos &ypahov—wote pot ayedov Tas 6 AGYOS 
yéypamtat, ‘as soon as I reached home, I got some memoranda 
written down (aorist), and afterwards, as | recollected the details, 
I proceeded to write them down at my leisure (imperfect), so that 
nearly all the conversation is committed to wmiting.”’ Again 
(Ibid. B): éyparaynu Sé 87) ovTwoi Tov Aoyov, “this was the way 
in which I got the conversation written down'’—showing the book ; 
but in speaking of the composition he adds immediately after: tov- 
Tov Evexa ws avTov avtots Siareyopevoy eypayra, “this was the 
reason why I made him, in my writing, converse in the first 
person.” 

AIAAXKOMAI in the middle means both ‘I teach myself,” 
i.e. “I Jeara,” and “I get another taught,” e.g. my son. The 
latter or causative meaning, which is the common use of the middle 
of this verb, has been illustrated above (432). The former or 
reflexive meaning occurs in Soph. Antig. 356: «al POeypa kat 
nvepoey hpovnua Kal aoruvopous opyas edidataro, ‘man has taught 
himself (i.e. has learned without a master) language and lofty 
thought and the dispositions of a well-ordered citizen” (see our 
note on the passage). But besides these two meanings didacKxopar 
is used in a sense, which it is hard to distinguish from the active, 
and which can only be explained by a reference to the intensive 
use mentioned above (432, (2), (bb,), Obs.). In such passages as 
Plat. Alenea. 238 B, of (cot) tov Biov nuav catecKevacay Trpos TE THY 
xa’ npépav Siartay téyvas Tpwtous Tmadevoapevot Kal mpds THY 
imép Ths ywpas puranny brrAwWY KTHaiv Te Kal ypjow Sdakapevor, 
it may be doubtful whether the two middle participles do not imply 
that the gods provided for our being taught, instead of undertaking 
our instruction themselves. But in the following cases it is obvious 
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that the immediate instructors are the subjects of the verb. Simo- 
nides, Fr. 54, p. 377 Gaisford: dudafapnevos yopov avdpav, of the 
poet or yopotd Siddoxaros; Pind. Ol. viil. 59: 1d ddaEacOar 5é ros 
eidort patepov, of the gymnastic trainer; Aristoph. Nub. 781: ov« 
av Sidakaiunv o ért, of Socrates; and it might seem impossible to 
discriminate between the active mpod:daccw and the middle mpo- 
d:dacxopaz in the two following passages of Sophocles, 47. 162: ov 
Suvaréy Tovs avontous ToUTwV yvuapas mpodibacKew, and Trach. 680: 
éyo yap, dv o Onp pe Kevravpos mpovdidakato, trapjxa Ocopay 
ovdey adr éeowlounv. Unless in these passages it is sufficient to 
understand that the teacher taught diligently and from his own 
knowledge, which is expressly implied in the passage of Pindar, 
we must fall back on what was perhaps the origin of the causative 
middle, namely, the causative use of the passive, and understand 
d:dafacOas as meaning here “to cause to learn,” for the passive 
d:dacxopat means simply “to learn” in Soph. Antig. 726; Eurip. 
Hec. 299; Aristoph. Plut. 473; Soph. Ph7l. 13874. ‘To add to the 
irregularities in the use of the voices of this particular verb, it is to 
be observed that é:6acxw sometimes means “I get my son taught.” 
Aristonymus ap. Stob. Floril. 4, 106: aodrrot adienBévtes vireo 
PNTOpwy Tovs viovs pytopas Sidaexovew, where the context shows 
that the fathers were not competent to teach rhetoric themselves. 


AIOKOMAT, as distinguished from é:#«w, means “TI cause to 
go swiftly for myself or from myself;” thus in Hom. Jl. xx. 
691, 2, we have 
6 8 érécouto tocol SiaKev: 
€ws 0 Tov tredioco SumKeTo mMupoddpoto, K.T.r. 


“ Achilles hastened to pursue him (i.e. to put him to flight); and 
while he urged the pursuit (followed it earnestly, and with interest) 
over the ground productive of corn, &c.”’ In the Odyss. xvitt. 8, 
és p’ €ABav ‘Odvoja Siwxeto olo Sopoio, it seems to mean “he 
eagerly endeavoured to drive away Ulysses.” 

AOTAOT2@AI, as distinguished from SovAcdy, means “ to 
subject to oneself,” “to make oneself permanently the master ;” 
as Thucyd. 1.18: 6 BapBapos tyv ‘Edddda SovrAwodpevos Ger, 
“the Persian king came with the intention of subjugating Greece.”’ 
See yepotpar. 

EISTIPATTOMAI, “I get in or exact for myself,” is used in 
its proper sense as an appropriative middle in such passages as 
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Lys. c. Alcib. 1. p. 142, 14: ‘rereurav Sncas dpyvptoy eioempartero, 
‘*at last he put him in prison and exacted the money from him.” 
But it may be sufficient to express the effect on the debtor without 
referring in the particular case to the interests of the creditor; 
and this leads to occasional carelessness in the use of the voices. 
Thus in the same passage of Demosthenes, c. Apatur. p. 900, we 
have middle, passive and active with the necessary varieties of 
meaning, though the two former seem to be confused: 1.9, Sea ri 
ovK émpattero thy éyyunv; “why did he not sue me for my 
bond?” 1. 11, avrés yap eiverémpaxto vm éeuov tas yirlas 
Spaxyas, “for he had himself had the 1000 drachme exacted from 
him ;” 1. 16, ev@ds rore eivémrparrev dv pe thv eyyvny, “he would 
exact the bond of me at the moment,” because the pressure of 
the creditor is brought forward more prominently than his wants, 
which are not mentioned till the next sentence. 


“EAKOMAT seems to mean “I weigh or measure for myself, 
I cause to weigh,” in Pind. Pyth. 11. 90: oraOpmas Tuvos édxopevot 
WEploaas. 


"ETIAN@IZOMAI, “I colour myself with” blood, is the proper — 
force of this middle verb in a passage of Auschylus, Agam. 1434, 
where we should read voy 8 reXelay troAvpvactoy, érnvOicw aly 
aduirrov, “but now having destroyed (cAécaca) the last of these 
lives (reAelay yruynv), one much to be remembered, you have 
stained yourself with blood not to be washed out.’ That éravOifw 
means “to colour’’ (floridum reddere) is shown by a number of 
passages. : 


"ETVIAEIKNTMAI means “I make an exhibition of myself or 
something peculiar to myself.” Xen. Anad. Iv. 6, § 15: viv para 
gow Katpos cot émidei~EacOar thv Tratdeiay, “ now it is quite the 
time for you to show off your education.” The Scholiast on Plat. 
Alcib. 1. p. 105 B, says: 7o évdeliEaaOae emt Tod Aoyopod rarret, 
To 6€ éridetEac@as ert tod atoaraén:, i.e of that which is 
directly or really exhibited. The distinction which Schleiermacher 
in his version of Plato makes between these two verbs is as 
follows: he translates évdeifacOat, sich sehen lassen, * to show one- 
self off; émide(EacOat, sich héren lassen, ‘to hold forth,” “ to make 
a formal display of one’s powers of speaking.’ But although an 
érrlSerEts is often technically used to signify an oratorical exhibition, 
a set speech, both the noun and the verb have the general force 
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given above; as Plat. Phadr. p. 234 B: thy avtay aperny ért- 
deiEovrat, “they will exhibit their own excellence ;’’ Demoath. 
Aristog. 785, 17: rijs éavrod rrovnpias érriderEw Trovovpevos, ‘‘ mak- 
ing an exhibition of his own wickedness.” 


"ENIAIATIOEMAT is used in the special sense “I make a 
deposit of a stake or pledge”’ as a guarantee for the performance of 
a certain engagement. Harpocr. s. v.: émidiatiBecOat éort TO auv- 
Onxas twas toveioOat KatatiBépevos Te pyToV apyuploy Tapa Tim 
Tov petatd yevouevwv. Demosth. c. Apatur. 896, 22: émidiae- 
Hevos dpyvptoyv éav jr) ouoon, “having staked some money to be 
forfeited in case he should not take the oath;” Jul. Poll. rx. 96 
(of gamblers): pvdy avtay éribiateDetpévov éxact@ KvBo. 


"ETITZKHIITOMALT, “I cause an indictment (érioxnyes),”-— 
especially for false witness or murder,—‘“‘ to be heard in court,”’ 1s 
properly used in the midde, like ypadopar, dieafouat, and other 
forensic terms; thus /schines, c. Tim. 18, 27: yrevdopapruprmy 
émisxnWwacba; Plat. Euthyphr.9 a: émrvoxnrrecOas dovov Tov viov 
Toe Tatépt; Leqg. Xi. 937 B: ovdert trav Wevdopaptupwy errecKnp- 
pevos. But it may be used in the active without reference to an 
actual hearing in court, when we imply that the veracity of an in- 
dividual is challenged, and that too in a passage where oxnropat 
is used in the sense “I pretend or allege,” as in Plat. Theetet. 
145 c: adX\a py avabvov Ta wWporoynuéva oxnTropevos TraivovTa 
A€yew Tovde, iva py Kal avayxacOy paprupeiv’ tTravTws yap ovdeis 
émiokiyer auth, “but do not retract what you have promised, on 
the pretence that he spoke in jest, lest he should be compelled also 
to put in formal testimony: for assuredly no one will challenge his 
veracity.” In the passive émuoxnmtouzar may mean ‘I am solemnly 
charged,” i.e. with murder; as in Soph. Antig. 1313: ws airiay 
éyou Tavde Kakelvwy eTETKNTTOV pLOpwr. 


ETPIZKOMAI, “I procure or obtain for myself,” bears a 
sense more nearly approaching that of the form ésr-avpioxopat, “I 
derive advantage from,’’ azravpaw, “I receive or get,” than its 
active evpioxw, “I find, discover, or invent.” 


@HPOMAI, as distinguished from @yp@, means “I pursue 
eagerly for myself,” especially in a metaphorical sense, as in Soph. 
Ajax,2: qeipav tw’ éyOpav apracat Onpopevos, “ endeavouring to 
get some means of attacking your enemies.” But @npa bears 
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sometimes a scarcely distinguishable signification, and @npacw, 
@npacopa: are equivalent forms of the future. 


@TOMAT, “I sacrifice with a special object,” e.g. to draw an 
inference from the appearance of the viscera; as Herod. 1x. 62: 
éyévero Ovopévoiat Ta ahayia ypnota. Hence it means “TI take 
the auspices,” and may be followed by an infinitive, as Xen. Anab. 
11.2, §3: Qvouevm tévar err) Baciréa ovK éyévero ta tepa, “ when he 
was consulting the auspices about going to the king, the sacrifices 
did not allow it.” 


KAAOTMAI, “I call a person to me,” as Hom. JI. 111. 161: 
TIplapos § ‘EXévnv exaréocato dwv7. Also to “call down upon a 
person,” as Soph. Gd. C. 1385: dpds, as cou kadotpa; ef. apa- 
pat, evyopuat, which are always in the middle form. 


KAMNOMAI, “I labour for myself, I effect by my labours ;”’ 
as Hom. Od. 1x. 130: of xé odw nal vicov eixriypévny éxaporto, 
‘who might make the island well-peopled.” 


KOAAZOMAI, “TI punish, correct, or discipline for my own 
purposes or interest,” stands in marked contrast to the active 
xoratw, which, though it generally has a future of the middle form, 
is used regularly to denote a chastisement by which the offender is 
corrected and made better, as distinguished from tiwpeloOas and 
Sicnv AapBave, which refer to the vengeance and satisfaction of 
the injured party. (See Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2,§ 7; Arist. Rhet. 1. 10, 
§ 17; Wyttenbach ad Select. Histor. p. 372). This usc of the mid- 
dle form is comparatively rare, because it is generally superseded 
by tewpotpat, and the following are perhaps nearly all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs; Thucyd. 11. 40: rapa ro elxds wal 
rovade Eupopws Se? xodaterOat, where the turn of the sentence and 
the adverb Evydopws show that the Athenians are supposed to con- 
sult their interest in the punishment of the Mytileneans; but lower 
down in the same chapter we find: xoXdcare aklws rovTous Kai 
Tots addows Evppayos Twrapdderypa cadbes xaractyncate, because the 
chastisement of the Mytilenzeans is in this case regarded rather as 
an exemplary castigation for the warning and benefit of the other 
allies. Id. vi. 78: tiv Tob Yupaxociou éyOpav KordcacOar, where 
there 18 an expression of vengeance for enmity. Aristoph. Vesp. 
405: viv éxcivo, viv éxeivo TovEvOupov @ xodaloperOa xévrpov évré- 
tat ofv, “now thrust out the sharp sting, that choleric weapon 
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with which we punish,” scil. those who offend us. Plato, Protag. 
324: amotpomns youv vexa xoraler tavtny ovv thy Sdkay aravtes 
éyovow Scourep tiwwpotvrar Kal dig nai Snpocla. tipwpodvras 
8 xal xonralovras of te ddXot GvOpwrrot ods av olwvtat adixeiy nat 
ovy jxota “A@nvaio. Here we have xodatw and xodrdfopar in 
direct opposition, the former as denoting chastisement designed for 
the benefit of the offender, the latter as nearly synonymous with 
tiswpoduast. Much the same is the meaning in Plat. Menex. 240 D: 
oi év Mapabdv éxoXacavro thy vmepnpaviay tis ’Acias. Aristot. 
Hist. Anim. v1.17, § 3: gaol 8 xal rnv ris tpodns Sairerav 
mpaotépous avrovs [éAépavtas] mapéyew nal mpocayovtes 8 avtois 
étépous xodatovrat xal Sovdovvrat, where the other middle verb 
clearly indicates that the discipline and subjugation of the elephants 
are designed for the benefit of their owners. 


KOMIZOMAI, “I get in or get back for myself, I import or 
recover,” differs from the active couifm only in the greater empha- 
sis of the appropriative sense. Thus we have Thucyd. I. 43: voy 
Tap vpov TO avTd akvodpev Koller Oat, ‘ we now claim to receive 
the same return from you;” Id. 111. 58: owdpova avtt aioypas 
Kopicacbar yap, “to receive a modest instead of a disgraceful 
favour ;”’ Id. 1.117: elcexopicavro cal éEexoploayto & éBovXovro, 
“they conveyed in and out for themselves what they wanted.” 
But Pind. Ol. x11. 58: xoplfovres “Exévay (cf. Nem. vu. 28), of 
the Greeks who tried to get back Helen for Menelaus; Id. Pyth. 
1. 56: avdp’ é« Oavatou xopicat 76n adowxora, of AXsculapius re- 
storing a man to life; Id. Pyth. tv. 106: apyalay xoullwy mratpos 
éuod tyzav, because his father was still alive; Id. Zécd. 159: xérc- 
tat éay Yruyav xoulfar Ppikos, “ Phrixus bids us bring back his 
exiled soul’’(cf. Nem. vitl. 44; Auschylus, Agam. 938). 


NEMOMAT, besides its appropriative meaning “I cultivate for 
myself, I get in the produce of land or some other object,” as in 
Thucyd. I. 2, vepdpuevor tra avtay Exacros dcov arotnv, bears the 
signification of mutuality (432, (cc,)), “I divide with another,” and 
this too in opposition to véum@, when the division is not made by 
the persons immediately interested in it. In A%schylus, Prom. 237 : 
evs Saluoow véuer yépa addXovow GAXa Kal Sieotoryitero apyny, of 
Jupiter; so also in Demosth. pro Phorm. 946, fin.: ef Senoe: éFerow 
Tas avtipolpel ta Aovrra véwew, of a distribution of property by 
executors; though we have immediately afterwards: xat véuovras 
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Tv GAAnv ovalav rAnv dy éweulaOaro ovtoci, because the obliga- 
tion to divide, under the will, stands in a certain opposition to the 
act of division, which the executors performed with the same 
amount of care and interest as if they had divided the property 
among themselves; so that the distinction, between véuw in the one 
case and véuopas in the other, is much the same as that between 
the active véwes and the middle dserroryifero in the passage from 
fEschylus. Afterwards we have (947, |. 13): éve(uaro odtos pds 
Tov adeddov, of one of the parties immediately interested. 


IIPOIEMAI, “T part with or spend my money,” &c. (Thucyd. 
11. 43; Lys. 162, 35; Demosth. Dionysod. 1297, 14; A&sch. c. 
Ctestph. 78), is so regularly used in this sense, that Demosthenes 
employs the periphrastic form of the pluperfect passive in the same 
signification without any accusative of the object, pro Phormione, 
p- 946, 8: efrero paddov avrov tov Ilaciwva ypnorny Exew TovTwv 
TOY KpNpatwv 7} Tos aAXouvs ypnoTas ols mMpoetmévos Hv, ‘he pre- 
ferred to have Pasion himself as his debtor for these sums rather 
than the other debtors to whom he had lent them.” 


IIPOZSIEMAI, “I admit to myself,” not only bears the sense 
“Tl approve,” as in Plat. Phad. p. 97 B: todroy tov Tpdmov ovdap7 
mpociewat, ‘I do not at all admit or approve of this method ;” 
but is even used in the third person to signify “it approves itself 
to me,” as in Aristoph. Hquit. 359: ra pév Gdda p’ Hpecas Neyo, 
éy 8 ov mpocierai pe, “in the rest of what you said you pleased 
me, but one point does not approve itself to my judgment or 
taste.” 


IIPOSTPEIIOMAI, “TI turn myself towards,” has the special 
meaning “I go as a suppliant,” especially for purification from 
homicide; whence the name wpootpézraios. Thus A’sch. Eumen. 
196: xad mpootparrécOat tovcd érréaredXov Somos, “I bad him 
apply for purification at this temple.” Whence it seems probable 
that wpocrerpappévos mpds adXotoww olkots (Lumen. 229), “ having 
applied for and received supplication at another temple,” is the 
true reading instead of srpooterpippeévos (New Cratylus, § 218). 


TIIPOZTPIBOMAI, “I cause to be rubbed in” or “I rub 
in diligently,” is applied idiomatically to express any act which 
produces an indelible or very lasting impression; thus we have 


Dem. ¢. Aristog. 1. p. 786, 5: cxomray rive cuppopay 7 Bracdnplav 
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7) KaKoV TL TpoaTpifapevos apyiplov elompakerat, “ considering on 
whom he can inflict some prejudice or’ slander or mischief, and so 
extort money for himself;” Id. c. Androt. 617, 4: awXovrov tie 
dofay mpocetpivvato Trois xexrnuévocs, “ such things attach to their 
possessors an outward show of opulence;” Aristoph. Egwit. 5: 
mAnyas acl mpootpiBerat Tots oixérats, “he is always getting the 
servants a beating.’ It is used in this application as a passive 
verb; see Ausch. Prom. 329. 


2IIENAOMAI, “I pour forth libations with a special object.” 
i.e. “‘] make a treaty.” 


2TEAAOMAT, means not only “I cause myself to go,” “I 
prepare myself for a journey,” as in Soph. Phil. 464: 76, réxvov, 
oré\NeoGe; ‘are ye going to start at once?” sometimes with the 
infinitive, as Herod. 111. 124: éoréAdero ameévas, ‘he prepared 
himself to depart;”’ but also “I cause another to come,” as in 
Soph. Gd. Tyr. 433: cxorj x av olxous Tovs euovs éoretXaynp, 
“‘T should hardly have sent for you to my house,” in which sense 
we have the active, Soph. Antig. 165: yas aren’ ixéoOas, “I 
summoned you to come here.” 


TIKTOMAT, “I produce from myself,” is sometimes used to 
denote the mother, or the immediate source of production, as distin- 
guished from tixrw, which denotes the exciting cause of birth; 
the most remarkable passage is that in Soph. Trach. 331: Sy réxezo 
Oavaros, érexe 8 aicdos Spaxwy, where both the nouns are mas- 
culine, and where it is only by a great refinement that we can 
understand how death was the mother, and the hydra the imme- 
diate agent, of the poison which destroyed Hercules. In the frag- 
ment of Aschylus, Danaides, 38, du8pos am’ ovpavod wecwy 
éxuce yaiav, 7 8& rixreras Bporois, x.T.X., it is easy to see that the 
earth is represented as producing grass and corn from its own 
bosom. And in the Choéph. 419, raév texopévwy refers to Cly- 
temnestra as distinguished from Agamemnon; and 6 texwy is the 
father in Choéph. 690; Soph. Gd. Col. 1108; Eurip. Electr. 335. 
On the other hand 4 texofca is the mother in Sept. c. Theb. 908 ; 
md tixrw is constantly used of the mother, sometimes with é&« 
twos of the father. 


TINOMAI or TINTMAI, “TI exact vengeance” (cf. repmpor- 
par= Tiny aelpopat), is the causative middle of tiw, “I pay.” 
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It takes an accusative of the wrong avenged, and of the person 
punished, as well as the accusative of Séen, “the satisfaction or 
penalty.” Thus Hom. Odyss. xxiv. 326: AwBny Turipevos Kal 
xaxa Epya; Od. XV. 236: éricato Epyov aeixés avrifeov Nadja; 
Eurip. Orest. 323: aiuaros tiwipevae Suenv. 

TPEIIOMAI is used both as the reflexive middle, ‘I tum 
myself or take to flight,’ Herod. vil. 91: tav BapBapwr és 
guyny tpatrozévayv; and as the causative middle, “I turn another 
to flight, I rout him,” Eurip. Heracl. 842: érpepayec®! "Apyeiov 
és ghuynv Sopv. 

TITOAEIIIOMATI, “I cause to be left for myself, I retain or 
preserve,” Herod. Iv. 121: of SavOas coa ou és popBnv ixava 
7v TooavTa VTrodiTomevot, TA GANA THoe dpaktnou mWpoéTEeu Way. 
Dem. de Coron. 301, 23: vzreXeirrero (some read v7rédeurre) yap 
auTa@v Exaotos éavT@ Gua pev pactavny, K.T.r. 

®PAZOMAI, “TI speak or confer with myself, I consider or 
devise, I provide beforehand,” whence, even in the form of a perfect 
passive, we have Soph. Antig. 364: voowy duyas cuprréppacrat. 


XEIPOTMAI, “I subdue for myself,” like dovAcduas; as in. 
Herod. 1. 211: éyetpwoavro rovs évaytious. 


XEOMAI, “TIT pour out for myself,” i.e. libations, is used like 
Oopat, evyopua, &c., to express the special interest of the worship- 
per. We find both voices in Soph. Gd. Col. 478, 9: yoas yéacBar 
oravra impos mpwrnv Ew—7y Toicde kpwacots ols Néyers yew TaAde; 
In the former the act of worship is distinctly implied, in the latter 
the reference is to the effusion itself and its instrument: cf. créée, 
arévOopat, 


§ VI. B. Secondary Predicates. (a) Adverbs. 


435 (a) The name of the adverb (148) implies that it is inti- 
mately connected with some verb, which contains a primary predi- 
cation; and it may be said, that all secondary predications are 
adverbial words and sentences (383). In stating, however, that 
the adverb, in accordance with its name, is a secondary predicate 
intimately connected with some verb, we must bear in mind that 
the verb, on which the adverb depends, may be itself in some form, 
which subordinates it to another verb, or the adverb may be 
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attached to some predicable word. Thus we may say not only e& 
mapackevaterat, but ev mapecxevacpevos, where the verb contains a 
primary predicate, but the participle is in itself adverbial; and we 
may not only say Tay opolwy cwpatwy oi avtol qTovot OvY GfLotes 
dwrovras apyovros Te avdpos Kal wWiotov (Xen. Cyr. 1. 6, § 25), 
where the adverb oyuotws is intimately connected with the verb 
amtovtat, but we may use the same adverb as qualifying an adjec- 
tive only; thus (Herod. 1. 52): 1d Evotoy riot Adyynoe opowws 
xpuceov. To this distinction Cicero refers in the following passage 
(de Fin. tv. 27, § 75): “Cut in fidibus pluribus, si nulla earum ita 
contenta numeris sit, ut concentum servare possit, omnes seque 
incontente sint: sic peccata, quia discrepant, eque discrepant; 
paria sunt igitur. Hic ambiguo ludimur: esque enim contingit 
omnibus fidibus, ut incontente sint: illud non continuo, ut zque 
incontente.”’ For in the former case the adverb belongs to the 
verb containing the primary predicate; thus, ai yopdal ojos 
mAnuperovot; in the latter it belongs to the predicated adjective, 
ai yopdat ciow opoiws acvudwvot. 


(L) These considerations will enable the student to see that 
grammarians (for instance Matthii, § 309; Rost, p. 464) are in error 
when they state that the adverb can take the place of the adjective 
as a primary predicate. In all cases where this seems to occur 
the adverb in its proper sense qualifies some verb predicating in 
itself the existence or nature of the subject. The adverbs used in 
this way are almost always secondary predicates of time, place, 
quantity or manner, and the verb is always capable of predicating 
substance. Thus we have JI. vi. 130: ovdé yap Auxcopyos Snv 
nv, “for neither did Lycurgus exist along time.” Ibid. 1. 416: 
érrei vu Tot aloa pivuvOa wep ovTe para Sny, “since it is your fate 
[to live] a short and not at all a long life.” Xen. Anad. 1. 8, § 8: 
dre Sé eyy’tepoy éybyvovro, “‘ when they came (i.e. were come into 
a position) nearer.’’ Similarly, Id. Cyr. 1v. 1, § 18: ywpis yevouevor, 
“having gone apart.” Thucyd. Iv. 61: ov ydp rots €Ovece, drt Sixa 
mépuxe, TOU éTépov ExOea éeriacwy, “ for they do not invade nations, 
because their origin is different (because they have been born in 
different places), through hatred of one of our races’’ (i.e. the 
Dorian). Eurip. Lph. T. 1014: ars 7d xelyns ata, “the blood of 
her (Clyteemnestra) has been shed so as to satisfy all demands” 
(unless @dts is really a substantive, like the Latin satis). Id. Hee. 
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536: otya mas éorw reds, “let all the people exist silently, i.e. be 
in a state of silence.” 7. vil. 424: Scayvavae yarerds fv dvdpa 
éxacroy, “it was hardly possible (it was allowed or possible with 
difficulty) to distinguish each man.” Jbid. 1x. 551: Koupnrecos 
Kaxas nv, “it went badly with the Curetes.”’ Xen. Anaé. Iv. 3, 
§ 24: éel ra trépav édpa xadas yvyvoyeva, “when he saw the 
matters on the other side of the river going on, turning out, well.”’ 
Isocr. Paneg. § 5: dor 78 parny elvat 76 pepvnc Oat rept rovTwy, 
‘‘so that already it is in vain (i.e. it exists in vain, it comes to 
pass fruitlessly) to remember these things.” 


(c) We have seen above (259), that adverbs, etymologically 
considered, are cases of nouns, pronouns or adjectives, which 
express the time, place, cause, form or manner of an action. 
The only difference, therefore, between the adverbs and other 
secondary predicates consists in this, that while the adverbs signify 
general affections, the case of nouns predicate specially some 
secondary relation. Thus we may say, specially, 


éredypet TH Sarapryn or ev Aaxedalyore, 
or generally, 

ErreOn jet Exel. 
And we may say, with reference to a person’s general state, éyee 
Kanas, bene se habet, “he is well,” or we may append a particular 
reference, éyes Kada@s TO Twa Or TOD caparos, bene se habet quoad 
corpus, “‘ he is well in his body.” In fact, the use of a verb with 
an adverb, as well as with a case, is a degree less definite than the 
employment of two cases with the verb. Thus, if we say, ratacce 
paSo, “he strikes, and a stick is the instrument,” we add one 
particular; if we say, wataoces ioyupds, “he strikes, and his 
manner of striking is violent,” we add another particular: but we 
may say, Tatacce ioyupas paSd, “he strikes violently with a 
stick ;”” and we may add to this an accusative case expressing 
the object, rardcae, ioyupds pdde rov dvov: we have then three 
adjuncts to the primary predication, “he is striking,” and besides 
“the manner is violent, the stick is the instrument, the ass is the 
object of his striking.” 


436 The conditional proposition, which is a relative sentence 
with an indefinite antecedent, is of an adverbial nature. For it is 
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an equally adverbial predication to say generally, “I will go to 
London conditionally,” and to say more distinctly, “I will go to 
London #f you will accompany me,’ i.e. conditionally on your 
accompanying me. 


437 The causal sentence, which is often expressed by the 
absolute use of the participle, may be contained in the simple 
adverb; thus in Thucyd. 1. 39, ad fin.: éyxAnpatov povwy ape- 
Toxws means “you being free from their inculpation alone,” ape- 
Toyov éytwy vuov. And in the same author, Iv. 20,§ 3: aod 
povvrat acadas strotépwy ap~avtwy, “they are involved in war, 
without knowing who began it,” adndov dv drédrepor npEay. 


438 The illative sentence may be expressed by a mere adverb; 
thus (Thucyd. 1. 21,§ 1): ra wodXa vireo ypovov avtav antatws 
émt To puOades exvevixnxeora, “ most of these old stories having won 
their way to fabulousness, so as to lose all credit.” So also in the 
same writer, VI. 58: adnrAws TH dyer wWAacapevos pos THY Evy- 
dopav, “having dissembled in his countenance with reference to 
the calamity, so as not to betray his feelings or disclose what 
had happened.” 


439 Parallel adverbs are sometimes used to express a tertiary 
by the side of a secondary predication ; thus in Thucyd. 11. 64, § 2: 
dépew Te yon Ta Te Satmovia avayxalws Ta Te aTO Ta TroAELioY 
avépeiws, “ one must bear what the gods inflict as necessary things, 
1.e. because they are unavoidable, and face the assaults of enemies 
courageously, i.e. after the manner of brave men,” where avayxatws 
amounts to a tertiary predication of the object, and avdpelws is a 
secondary predication referring to the sudyect. 


§ VII. Secondary Predicates. (b) Cases of Nouns. 


440 As the Greek language is in an etymological, as well as 
in a syntactical state, it expresses the relations of case, both by 
inflexions, and by an apposition of those inflexions to certain prono- 
minal adverbs called prepositions. The preposition, as an adverb, 
belongs to the first class of secondary predicates; but as the 
special meanings of the prepositions depend on the cases with 
which they are used, we must consider, in the first instance, the 
syntax of the cases themselves. 
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(a) Zhe Nominative. 


441 We have seen that the nominative regularly designates 
the subject, and that it is predicated directly through certain verbs, 
which serve as copula. As the nominative cannot represent the 
object of the verb, it is clear that the words, capable of employment 
as secondary predicates in the nominative, are those which are 
adapted for the expression of the adverbial relations of time, place, 
manner, degree, &c. These are, in the first place, participles as 
temporal predicates; next, adjectives and pronouns as predicates of 
place and manner; and finally, those substantives which are by 
their nature categorical. In general, those words which appear as 
tertiary predicates in the oblique cases are best suited for secondary 
predication in the nominative. 


442 The following examples will explain this usage: 


(2) Participles are used as secondary predicates of time, or a8 
equivalent to a temporal sentence. 


Thus we have yeAdoas jovyh én (Plat. Phad. 1018), “he 
laughed gently and said,” i.e. at the same time; Ste 7AOev ayov 
QUT@G Ta Tapa Tay cuppayov Sapa (Xen. Aicon. 4, § 20), which 
Cicero renders (Cato, 17, § 59): quum venisset ad eum eique dona 
a sociis attulisset. We should say indifferently, ‘“‘he came and 
brought,” i.e. at the same time, or “ he brought with him.” 


There are cases in which some caution is required, lest we 
should miss this adverbial sense of the participle. For instance, 
the punctuation of the ordinary editions leads students to mis- 
translate Thueyd. I. 39, init.: «al pact 51) Sin mpotepoy eOedjoae 
kplvecOat, Hv ye ov Tov Trpovyovta Kal éx TOU aapanays mpoxadou- 
evo déyew re Soxeiv Set, GANG Tov és loov Td Te Epya Kal Tous 
doyous tply SvaywviterOar xabioravra, where we must observe that 
tov belongs to TpoKarovpEvor, and that mpotyovra, “ when he has 
the advantage,” is quite as adverbial, or quite as much a secondary 
precise of time, as é« Tov dodadots, “from a safe position, ” 

‘“‘when he is in safety.” Compare the parallel sentiment in 111. 82, 
§ 6, where we have ei mpoiyorev, i.e. “as often as (whenever) 
those who made the proposal had the advantage.” And even 
when there is no article to confuse the meaning, the student is 
apt to lose the predicative force of the participle because it agrees 
in case with the object of the verb; thus in Ausch. Agam. 372—4: 
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ov ydp cot éradfis wovrou, m4pds Kopoy avopi NaxricayTt péyay 
Alkas Bopov, eis apaveav, “when a man has wantonly spurned 
the mighty altar of justice, wealth furnishes no bulwark against 
destruction.” Sometimes the participle appears by the side of an 
adjective in these secondary predications, as in Thucyd. Iv. 130, § 3: 
6 Snpos avadaPav ta Sirra treptopyns eyapet el rovs [leNorrovwn- 
alous, “the people, having snatched up the arms, rushed, in great 
wrath, on the Peloponnesians.” Sometimes two participles, both 
as secondary predicates of time, may appear together to indicate 
consecutive events, as in Thucyd. 1. 75, § 2: nal twov nai 76n 
aTrooTavTov Kateotpappévoyv, “and as some had revolted and were 
reduced (permanently) to a subject state’ (cf. Id. 1. 50, § 4), or 
even to express the contemporary state, as 11. 5, § 2: trav pev 
SiepOappévav, trav dé Sovrav éyouévwv, “some having been killed, 
and others being detained alive.’’ And a participle may be ac- 
companied by two other secondary predicates, one in the form 
of an adjective, the other in that of a regular adverb, as in Thucyd. 
Iv. 61, ad fin.: of 7° émlxAnrot, evirperras abdixot EXOovres, evAoyws 
ampaxtot atrlacww, “and those who have been called in, as they 
came with fair pretences and dishonest thoughts, shall go back 
again with fair reasons and disappointed hopes.” 


(6) Adjectives are used as secondary predicates of place, time, 
manner, cause, extent, &c. 


(aa) We have secondary predicates both of place and manner 
in Soph. .47. 594 sqq.: 


@® KAewva Larapls, od pév tov 
valets aduTAayKrTOs evdaipov 
mwaow weplpavros aie, 


where xAewva is the epithet, and ddurdayeros the local predicate, 
whereas evdaiwewv and zrepipavtos are predicates of manner: “thou, 
O glorious Salamis, dwellest if the midst of the breakers ever 
happy and glorious.” ‘These predicates of manner are often best 
rendered by a primary predicate; as “thou art happy and glorious, 
where thou dwellest.” Thucyd. 111. 56: éwépyeoGe Sewoi, “you 
are formidable when you attack.” And this must be the case 
when the secondary predicate of manner appears twice in the 
Same sentence; as in Thucyd. 11. 98, ad fin.: 6 S¢ dAXog Spsros 
Evypuctos ANG hoSepwratos jxodovGer, “the rest of the crowd 
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which followed was a mixed multitude, and exceedingly formidable 
from its numbers.’’ Adjectives denoting time are regularly used as 
secondary predicates; thus Hom. JI. 1. 423: y6cfos Bn, “ he went 
away yesterday; Herod. vi. 120: tperatos éyévovro, “they ar- 
rived on the third day;” Plat. Resp. 6148: avaipeOévrwv Sexa- 
taiwy Trav vexpav 75n SvepOappévav, “the dead bodies having been 
taken up ten days afterwards, when they were already decayed.” 
The local predicate will often be best rendered by an adverbial 
phrase, as in Arist. Metaph. 1. 38, p. 983 a, 28: avayeras yap To 
dia ri et Tov Aoyov Exyartov, altiov 5é nat apy To Sia ti wpawrop, 
“the wherefore is introduced last into the definition, but the where- 
fore, as being the first, is the cause and the first principle.” The 
local predicate is very common in poetry, as Soph. Ant. 784: 
gourds vreprovrios. Cid. C. 119: éxromws ovOels. Cid. T. 1411: 
Oaracowov éxpiiyare. Ibid. 32: elopec epéotio. Eurip. Andr. 
516: 160 vroyPowo. Ibid. 357: Boot wirvovres. Ibid. 266: 
KaOno’ éSpaia, where we use the noun with its preposition: “over 
the main,” “out of the way,” “into the sea,” ‘at the hearth,” 
‘‘ under the ground,” “ at the altar,” “on the seat.” 


(6b) Sometimes this predicate expresses the cause of the main 
predication; as in Soph. Antig. 941: fevyOn okvyoros mais 6 
Apvavros, “he was bound, because he was so keen in his wrath.” 
Id. Trach. 936: 

xavrav?’ 6 mais Svornvos obt’ ddupyarov 
ENELTET OVOEV, K.TAe 
“the boy, like a miserable creature as he was,” or “for he was a 
miserable creature.” When the Greeks wish to express very 
strongly this mixture of the manner and cause, they add the mere 
adverb to the adjective; thus, 
q} KaKoS KaKxa@s Tadnoet vuKTos ovK ev nuépa 
; (Eurip. Zroad. 448), 
“since you are a base wretch, you shall be buried in a base 
manner.” 
ay’ @® Ovyarep Srrws TO Kavody Kad Karas olceEs 
(Aristoph. Ack. 253), 
‘as you are a pretty lass, bear the basket prettily.” 


Obs. The Latin writers imitate this idiom ; thus Virgil, Zn. v. 447; 


Ipse gravis, graviterque ad terram pondere vasto 
Concidit. 
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(cc) Many adjectives are used both in prose and verse as 
secondary predicates of magnitude or amount; as Thucyd. 11. 5: 
6 *Agwios éppun péyas, “the Asopus ran in a full stream ;”’ Aen. 
Anab, Vi. 2, § 4: Kpnyvn adOovos péovea, “a fountain running 
abundantly; Thucyd. 11. 75: jpeto Td typos Tod telyous peya, 
“the height of the wall was raised to a great altitude ;’» Dem. Ol. 
II. § 8: dca rovTwy 7pOn péyas, “by means of these he was raised 
to great power.” In such phrases as Anstoph. Ey. 1362, dpas 
petéwpov és Bapabpor éuSaro, this predication of degree is actually 
locative; for “lifting up high” means “lifting up from the 
ground.”’ 


(dd) There is often a kind of prolepsts in these adverbial 
adjectives, i.e. they express the effect of the main verb, and there- 
fore approximate to the illative sentence (above, 438). Thus we 
have Soph. Aj. 945: 

€uol muxpos TéeOvnxey 7 KELVYOLS YyAUKUS, 

avuT@ 5€ TEprvos, 
1.e. ‘the effect of his death was grief to me and joy to his enemies, 
but to himself it brought pleasure.”’ 


So Eurip. Hippol. 796: 
AvInpds july Tovsd ay éxdlrroe Sopous, 
i.e. “his leaving this house would cause grief to me.” 


Thucyd. 11. 23: xpdoradrrXos érrernyes ov BéBatos ev aura, 
wor émeOciv, ddX olos dmndudtov 4 Bopéov vdaTadns padAov, 
“ice had frozen on the ditch, not to the extent of being firm, so as 
to admit of their walking on it, but rather of a half liquid kind, 
such as is found when the wind is east rather than north.” 


(ce) We may have all these forms of the adjective or participle 
used as secondary predicates in one sentence, so that this prolepsis 
or statement of the effect follows upon similar predications of the 
time, the manner, or the cause. Thus in Plat. Theet. 175c: 
iAvyyiav te yap ad’ wryyyrod Kpepacbels nal Brérwv petéwpos 
avobey vad aneias adnpovev te xal adropav xal BapBapitwr, 
yédwta Oparrars pév ov trapéxer ovd ard amrawevt@ ovdevi, ov 
yap aicOavovtat, tois & evavtiws 7} ws avdparddos tpadetow ama-~ 
ow, “being dizzy, because he is held suspended aloft, and there 
high above the earth looks down from his elevation, so that from 
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want of habitude he feels nervous and is perplexed and talks inar- 
ticulately, he does not (like Thales) cause laughter to Thracian 
maidservants or to any other uneducated person, for they do not 
perceive his embarrassment; but he does seem ridiculous to all 
those who are brought up not as slaves, but in the opposite manner.” 


443 (c) Substantives are used in a sort of apposition, which 
really involves the main category of the sentence. Thus, when we 
say (Hom. JZ. 11. 673): 


Nipevs, O¢ KaAdoTos avnp vio “Idsov nrOev, 


the main point asserted of Nireus is not his having gone to Troy, 
but his having been the handsomest man among those who went 
thither. We have an instructive instance of this mode of predica- 
tion, in connexion with the predicates of time, place and manner, 
in Soph. Gd. Col. 718: 

a & evnpetpos ExtrayN aria 

Nepal tmapatrouéeva TATA 

Opdoxes Tay éExaToptrodwv 

Nypydwv axodovOos, 


where the construction is 7 evnpetpos (epithet) ; mAarn, yepol ma- 
parrropévn (predicate of time); Opwoxe: (verb containing the pri- 
mary predicate); éxmayAa (adverb of manner); dAéa (local predi- 
cate, almost equivalent to adverb of place) ; ray é€. N. dxorovOos 
(noun in apposition, which involves the main category of the whole 
sentence); i.e. “the well-poised oar, when graspt by the hands, 
bounds surprisingly in the sea, and keeps pace with the hundred 
feet of the Nereids.” To this class belong the cases of apposition 
which have been explained above (407, 8), where we have shown 
how the apposition to the subject passes from the nature of an epi- 
thet to that of a predicate’. 


444 (d) There are certain pronouns or pronominal words, 
which are used specially in this sort of predication, and in a differ- 
ent sense from that which they bear as epithets. Such are the 


3 It was necessary to dwell at some length upon these predicative uses of the 
adjective and substantive in particular, because the whole doctrine of tertiary pre- 
dicates depends upon them. Perhaps the first writer who treated this subject ac- 
curately was K. QO. Miiller, in the Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1838, p. 1110, where he has 
correctly explained the passages from Soph. Aj. 594; Cd. Col. 718, quoted above. 
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adjectival terms which denote (aa) separation, as auros, pbvos, 
(66) local position, as pécos, éoyaros, Gkpos, and (cc) distinct en- 
tirety, as ads, GAXos, Bros, Exacros. 


aa. With the article, or as an epithet, ards is tdem, “ the same,” 


Withont the article, or as a secondary predicate, avrés js tpse, 
“ self.” 

In the oblique cases, as a mere pronoun without the article, it is 
equivalent to the oblique cases of 18, i.e. “him, her, it.” Thus, 


6 avros dvijp =“ the same man,”’ 
© aunp avrés =“ the man himself,” 
1) Yur) avrod = “ his wife” or “the wife of him.” 


see that 6 avrds is, in the fullest sense of the term, an epithet 
or definitive phrase, meaning “the Same,” “ the identical,” “the 
particular,” in such a passage as this (Xen. Cyrop. Vitt. 7, § 14): 
of UIrd THs avrg byt pos tpadévres xad ey TH @vTH oixia avEnbérres 
wal urd tay avrdy Yovéov dyarduevot xa) THY avriy bntépa Kai 
Tov avroy Trarépa Mpooayopevovres, wads ov wrévrey ovToL oixeéTatos: 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that avrés is a secondary pre- 
dicate, in the first instance denoting locality, whenever it is placed 

beyond the influence of the article or in apposition to a personal | 
Pronoun. Thus Aristoph. Ach. 504: avrol yap éopev, ova} Anvaty 
T ayer Koto Ebvor Tapes, “we are alone (by ourselves), and 
the contest is at the Leneum, and the foreigners are not yet come” 
(similarly Thesm, 472; Plat. Leges, Pp. 836 B); Herod. y. 85: és O 
€x Tavrov eva AethOévra avaxouicOnvas avrey és Darnpor, “ until 
one being left alive of al] the number returned alone (by him- 


Tlepexr7s oTparyyos dv ’AOnvalwy déxaros autés, “ Pericles being 
general of the Athenians, with nine colleagues” (i.e. himself stand- 
ing as the tenth). Without the article, zdvos is synonymous with 
autos, though even more emphatic, in the sense « alone ;” as 6 mais 
Hévos, “the son alone or by himself;” but with the article pdvos 
means “ only or unique,” ag ¢ Hévos Trais, “ the only son.” 
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bb. With the article, or as an epithet, wéoos means that which 
stands between two other objects. Without the article, or as a 
secondary predicate, pécos 18 a local predicate signifying the middle 
point or part of a particular object. Thus 7 péon ayopa is “ the 
middle market-place,” that which stands in the midst of several 
others; but péon 4 ayopa or 7 ayopd péon is “the middle of 
the market-place, or the market-place at its middle.” Similarly 
pécos toXitns is “a citizen of the middle class” (Thucyd. vi. 54, 
§ 2); ta péca trav rrodréy, “the moderate party in the state” 
(Id. 111. 82, fin.); of Sa péoov, “the neutral party” (Id. vii. 75, 
§ 1); tprdy poipdy n év péow, “ the middle class” (Eurip. Suppl. 
247); but éyopas pécos, “I am caught by the waist, at the middle 
of my body” (Arist. Ach. 571; Ran. 469; Eg. 388). In the same 
way we distinguish 7 éoyarn, “the last island” of a group or 
cluster; 1 vicos éoyarn, “the island at its extremity” or “the 
end of the island ;”’ 6 dxpos mroAirns, “the perfect (tip-top) citizen” 
(Plat. Leges, p. 823 a); ém’ axpows Tots xwdots, “at the extremities 
of the limbs” (Id. Zim. p. 76 E). 


cc. With the article, was and adds signify the entirety or 
whole residue of a collection of objects; thus of saves are cunctt, 
of dAdo are religut. But without the article, they are merely 
pronominal words expressing collection and difference. In the 
same way we may distinguish between such phrases as ts nyépas 
dans, “the whole day” (Xen. Anab. m1. 3, § 11); 8 dAns tis 
vu«tos, “through the whole night” (Ib. 1v. 2, § 4); and such as 
TO bdXov mpoawToy, ‘the whole face”’ (Plat. Protag. p. 329 E); to 
drov ryéevos, “the whole race” (Id. Crat. p. 392 Cc); yuvasds rijs 
drns, “the whole of the women” (Id. Symp. p. 191 8). “Exaoros 
is either a pronominal word of this kind, or it is a secondary pre- 
dicate expressive of separate locality (see above, 398, (d), (e)). 


445 To this idiom we may at once refer the absolute use of 
the participle in the nominative (148). This is particularly com- 
mon in the case of those verbs which are used impersonally ; here 
the participle appears in a sort of causal or concessive sense: as 
Séov darévat, “since it was necessary to depart ;” ovdev Séov, “ al- 
though it was not at all necessary ;” ovSév mpoonjxov avrois, “ al- 
though it did not concern them ;” epnuévoy, “ although it has been 
said ;” SeSoypévor, “ after it had been resolved ;” advvarov dy, “since 
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it is impossible ;”’ adyAov ov, “ since it is uncertain ;” tvyov, “ since 
it may so happen,” i.e. “ perhaps;’’ dofay ravra, ‘‘ whereas these 
things had been determined ;” and sometimes with ws, as in the 
regular causative sentence (below, 616, Obs. 3); thus, ws 708’ alya 
xeipatoy morw (Soph. Gd. 7.101) ; ws ov perov avtois "Emidaurov 
(Thucyd. 1. 28). The adverbial nature of the participle in this 
construction is established by the fact that an adverb may be sub- 
stituted for it. Thus in Thucyd. Iv. 20, acadds ororépwy apEar- 
tov, the author might have written ddn\op gv for acadds (above, 


437). 


446 This adverbial apposition of the nominative of the par- 
ticiple sometimes assumes an appearance of great syntactical laxity, 
as when a nominative plural is placed by the side of a verb in the 
singular; thus Herod. 11. 133: tadra &€é éunyavato iva of Suaidexa 
étn avtl && éréwy yévntat, ai vuxres nuépat trovevwevat; or where 
@ nominative singular stands by the side of another nominative in 
the plural; thus, 

rovyot & ev adAnrorow eppcOovy Kaxol, 
gurat édéyywv dvraxa (Soph. Antig. 260) ; 
or when a participle stands between two verbs; thus, 
nv 5€ mao’ ouov Bon, 
O pevy orevalwy, Scoy érixyyavey mvéwy, 


ai & ydadalov (Eurip. Bacch. 1084). 


(8) The Genitive. 

447 The genitive signifies that the object referred to is 
considered as the source from which something proceeds—that it 
is sustaining a loss—that something is being taken from or out 
of it. 

All the meanings of this case in Greek syntax belong to one 
or other of the three following classes: 

a. The genitive of ablation, or the ablative case; as 


amadnaTrew twa voor, liberare aliquem a morbo, “to free 
some one from a disease.” 


b. The genitive of partition, or the partitive case; as 
éSwxa cot THY yonudtwr, dedi tibi de mea pecunta, “I gave 
you a part of my money.” 


J 
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c. The genitive of relation, or the relative case; as . 
ovdey diadépes ta Erepa trav étépwr, ‘as compared with one 
another, the things do not differ.” 


448 To the first two classes belong all those usages which 
are expressed in English by the prepositions “of” or “ from.” 
And whenever we wish to express that an object is the starting 
point from which we set out, the cause of some action, the sub- 
stance from which we derive a sensation, or the source from which 
something else proceeds, the material of which it is made, or of 
which it is full; that it is something from which we desist, from 
which we are separated or set free, or of which we are deprived ; 
in all these instances we have the Greck genitive as an ablative 
case. And when we wish to express that an object is a whole, 
from or out of which we take or give a part, we employ the Greek 
genitive as a partitive case. . 


449 The transition from the ideas of ablation and partition to 
that of relation is immediate. Indeed, the word proportion, which 
is applied to the latter, refers more literally to the former. And 
there are many examples in which it would be difficult to say 
whether the genitive signifies relation or partition. Thus, “to be 
king of a country,” avaccew tas yns, may be periphrased into 
“to be king tm regard to the country ;” or “to belong to the country 
as king.” There is always this option in the case of possessives, 
comparatives, and superlatives: for it matters not whether we 
consider the genitive as a partitive or relative case. We sometimes 
find in the same sentence two genitives, one of which is partitive 
and the other relative; and yet the difference between their signi- 
fications is so slight, that they might be termed both of them 
partitive or both relative; thus in Plat. Resp. p. 439 a, we have ov 
Toito Once trav tives eivat, i.e. “ tanquam partem eorum, que ad 
aliud quid referuntur.” We might have expressed either genitive 
in English by the phrase “‘ belonging to”’—“ as belonging to those 
things which belong to something else.” 


450 The genitive case plays such a prominent part in Greek 
syntax that we must either leave the student to apply these prin- 
ciples to the instances which he meets with in the course of his 
reading, or endeavour to illustrate the rules with very numerous 
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examples. The former is the more useful course for one who 
wishes to master the idiom of the Greek language, and to exercise 
himself in reasoning; but for purposes of reference and in order to 
verify the statement which has been made, it will be convenient 
to enumerate and classify the chief idiomatic usages of the Greek 
genitive. We shall therefore give (1) the regular uses of the 
Greek genitive according to the above arrangement of its meanings 
as ablative, partitive and relative; and (2) those special uses in 
which the primary signification is subordinated to the idiomatic 
practice. 


(1) Regular uses of the Greek Genitive. 
(a2) The Genitive of Ablation. 


451 The genitive denotes ablation, that is, separation or 
detachment from something, 


(aa) With all verbs of motion from a place; as Soph. 
Cid. Col. 572: ys oolas nAOov, “from what sort of a land 
I came;” Phil. 613: ef pon rovde ayowro vncov triode, “if they 
did not take this man with them from this island.” 


(6b) With all verbs denoting separation or removal, such as 


(a2) ‘To remove or separate” (ywpitew, Svopiverv, aroxpivev, 
elpyewv, atroxdeletv, exBaddeLv, adioravat), or “to be removed or 
stand away from”’ (azréyeuv, Siéyew, atretvat, apiotacOas, atroota- 
rei, eEictacbar', peOicracbas, &c.), or “to yield and give way” 
(cine, UTreixety, Trapaywpetv, &Kc.), “to flee, to escape” (advoxery, 
devyerv, éxevyerv, Kc.). 


(8) ‘To set free or deliver” (amadXarrev, Ave, atTrodvery, 
aduévat, edevOepoiv, acute, &c.), “to get off” (awadXarrecOa.), 
-“to miss or fall short of” (aywapravew, adapapravew, Stapap- 
tavew, &C.). 


(y) “To repel, keep off, divert or stop” (€yeu, éréyetv, apvvery, 
addrxew, Badrev, atroBadreEv, adiotavat, atrotpérev, mavey, 
xaranrvewv, &c.), “ to hinder or prevent’ (cwAveu, elpyew, épntvery, 
éurrodwp etvat), “to cease, to desist, to remit” (wavecOat, apieoOas, 
Anyew, Awhay, eréeyev, &Ke.), “to refrain or restrain oneself” 


1 For the use of this verb with the accusative see 430, (bd). 
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(arréyeoOar). For example, Hom. Od. xv. 33: éxas viyowv ar- 
éyew vaiv, “to keep a ship far from the islands.” Thucyd. Iv. 
3, § 2: améyee 1 Tlvdos ris Zaraprys oradiovs rerpaxoclous, 
‘“‘Pylus is distant (i.e. removed or separated) from Sparta 400 
stades.” Pind. Ol. 1.58: rov pevowarv xeparas Barely evppooivas 
adarat, “which desiring to push away from liis head, he wanders 
away from joy.” Hence P0eipecOai twos, ‘to leave something to 
one’s destruction” (Ausch. Pers. 443; Eurip. Andr. 715). To these 
must be added many of the nouns derived from such verbs, and 
conveying the same meaning. Thus we have both awadXakar riva 
Kaxov OF avaddaynvat xaxod (Plat. Gorg. 458 a), and amad\Xayn 
aovey (isch. Agam. init.), and so forth. 


(cc) With all verbs denoting a production or its result; as 
move, épyaterbat, xatacxevatew, &c., “to make;” or their con- 
verse, mroveto Oat, yiyvecOar, virapyev, elvat, “to be made, to come 
into being, to exist.” Thus we have Herod. v. 62: ovyxetpévou 
odt tapiwod AiGov trovéew tov vyov, Ilapiov ta Eumpocbev avrod 
éferroinaay, “it having been covenanted by them to build the 
temple of tuff-stone, they finished off the front of it with Parian 
marble.” And to show how completely the idea of ablation enters 
into this use of the genitive, it is sometimes accompanied by azrd, 
“from,” or é€, “out of;’’ as Herod. vit. 65: eifwara ard EvAwv 
qeroinpeva; 11.96: ra mAota éotw éx THs axavOns Trovevpeva. 


To these verbs must be added nouns denoting the result of 
manufacture ; thus we have olxnpa EvAwy, (0p, “a chamber made 
out of timber or stones ;” vouropa ypvood, yadxod, “a coin made 
out of gold or copper ;”’ AiGou éotpwpéevn éativ 7 ob0s, “ the road is 
paved with (out of) stones;” 1 xpniis Awy éotl peyadwr, “ the 
foundation is made of great stones.” 


(dd) To the same class we must refer the genitive of deriva- 
tion or selection, with distributives, as Trav dvreav ra péev éf’ nyiv 
éoriv, ra § ovx éf’ nyiv, “ (out) of existing things, some are and 
some are not in our power;” with definite participles, as rav Boww- 
Tay Tovs pr) Bovropevous, “those (out) of the Boeotians, who did 
not wish; with adjectives, as of woAAol ray évOade eipnxotwr, 
‘the majority (out) of those who have spoken here;” of ypnorol 
tov avOpwrwy, “those out of the number of men who are good ;”’ 
with the adverb of place, as dAAoGs yains, “in a different place 
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out of the extent of the earth;” ofl dpevos, ‘in what part (out) 
of the range of my mind;” & é xaxod, “in what situation (out) 
of misfortune you are.’ A special application of this is the 
genitive of sonship, as ‘AXéfavdpos 6 Pidimrov, “ Alexander the 
son of (sprung or derived from) Philip ;” for the idea of ablation 
is clearly shown in the occasional use of a preposition, as in Soph. 
Aj. 557: Orws twatpos SeiEes év eyOpois olos €& oiov tpadns. Also 
in the use of words like Exyovos, Kc. 


(ee) Hence also the genitive is found with all kinds of sub- 
stantives to denote the cause or origin of a thing, as J/. 11. 396: 
xupara Tavrolwy avépwy, “the waves proceeding from, caused by, 
all sorts of winds;’’ Eurip. Or. 610: oveipar ayyéAXovca Taya- 
péuvovos, “ announcing the dreams sent from Agamemnon.” 


(ff) Verbs and nouns indicating fulness or want take a geni- 
tive of ablation, the former according to (cc), as denoting the 
materials, and the latter according to (bb), as implying separation 
or removal from the object. To this class belong the following : 
TipTAaval, WANnpovv, mecTody, yewerv, Kopevvuvat, BpiOev, Bpvecv, 
mNouteiv, evtropeiv, With the adjectives peotos, méos, mAjpns, 
mAovalos, apvetcs, evrropos, and the adverbs aénv, ddAts; also the 
converse of these, xevodv, épnuovv, yupvodv, atroyupvovy, povoiv, 
otepelv, atroorepely, atrodvew, exdvety, omraviley, Téver Oat, azropety, 
édAcirrewv, ANeimrec Oat, SeioOar, Seiv, with the adjectives xevos, Epnpuos, 
yupvos, aTropos, wévns, evdens, eros, oppavos, xaBapos, &c.; also 
words denoting mental fulness and deficiency, as péuyncOa and 
its converse AavOaveoGar; thus, ypnudtwy péev evtropoipev, Adywv 
5é arropotpev, ‘we abound in (we have an abundance derived from) 
money, but we are lacking in (we are deprived of, separated from) 
eloquence.” 


To this class belong the collective words which are followed 
by the genitive, as 7A7jO0s avOpwrav, ayékn Body, cwpos AiBwv. 
Also quantitative nouns estimated by a measurement, as Tetyos 
atadiwy oxtw, ‘a wall of (made up of materials extending to) 
eight stades ;” od0¢ tpdy nyepav, “a road or journey of (made up 
of the space traversed in) three days.’ Hence the genitive is 
frequently used in estimates of space and time, with perhaps a 
tacit reference to some such word as paxos. Thus in Hom. JI. 
XVIU. 7, Te vnvoiy Ere Krovéovtar atutopevoe tredioto; “why do 
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they rush about in confusion by the ships, being driven in flight 
over the plain?” we must understand or imply some word of extent 
or magnitude on which aediovo may depend. And similarly of 
time, when we wish to express that something has happened or 
is to happen within a certain period. Thus in /Aésch. Agam. 
288, 9, we have the question and answer: trofov ypovou 8é xal 
metropOnrat mods; ‘out of (within the space of) what time has 
the city been sacked?” ris viv rexovaons das Tod evdpovis Neyo, 
“J maintain within the (space of) night which is the mother of 
this morning.” Pind. Ol. 11. 95: éxatov ye éréwy, “ within a hun- 
dred years.” Lys..Nicom. § 3: mpoctayOév ait@ recoapav pnvav 
avaypanyat Tovs vouous Tos Lodrwvos, “ whereas it was assigned to 
him to publish the laws of Solon within four months.” Xen. Anad. 
1. 9, § 25: ovaw 87 moddov ypovou ndlovt olv@ érréruyoy, “ not yet, 
within a long time, have I met with pleasanter wine.” That this 
genitive is really ablative is clear from the occasional appearance 
of a preposition, as in Soph. El. 780: ore vuntds, ott’ && npuépas. 
That this usage approximates very closely to that of the partitive 
genitive we shall see below. 


(gg) A genitive of ablation is used to express the perceptions 
of the senses ; and that in two-ways. Primarily the object itself is 
regarded as the source or material from which the perception ema~ 
nates ; and thus properly and literally the percipient is said to draw 
his perception from the object, which is therefore placed in the 
genitive; whereas the perception exists to or for some percipient or 
person endowed with sensation, and this person is therefore ex- 
pressed in the dative. Thus Plato says (Zheatet. 160 A, B): avayny 
€uée TE TLVOS yevéoOat, Grav aicPavopevos yévwpat, éxeivo te TLvt 
yeverOat, Stay yAUKU 7 TIKpOY 7 TL TOLOUTOY YyiyvynTas, “it is neces 
sary both that I (the percipient) should be percipient of (derive a 
perception from) something, when I have become sentient; and also 
that it (the object of sensation) should have become so ¢o or for 
some sentient person, whenever it becomes sweet or bitter or any 
such thing.” In a secondary sense, the object may be said to be 
the genetic origin of the sensation. Practically then, while in 
the former case a verb signifying “I smell,” i.e. “I have the per- 
ception or sense of smell,’ may have the genitive of the object 
from which the scent emanates, as Arist. Ran. 654: xpoppvov oc- 
dpalvoyat, ‘I smell onions;” in the latter case, a verb signifying. 
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“it smells,” i.e. “it emits the smell,” may have the genitive of the 
object from which that particular scent usually proceeds; as Asch. 
Agam. 1281: 70d ofec Gupatwv éedeoriwy, “this smells of (this is 
the smell from) victims at the hearth.’’ Arist. Ach. 191: Gover 
aitrns Kat mapacKeuns veov, “this treaty smells of, has the smell 
which comes from, pitch and the equipment of ships of war ;’’ Soph. 
Fragm. 147: wept & é€u@ xapq xatayvutat 70 Tevyos ov pvpou 
qavéov' édepatoupyny 8 ov Pidns cous varo, “about my head there 
is broken a vessel not breathing forth (the scent) of (from) oint- 
ment; I was terrified by no pleasant smell.” 


To this class belong not only the verbs which refer to specific 
senses, a8 axovew, axpoacbat, codpaivecbar, &c., but general words, 
like aic@aveo Oat, and secondary applications, like pavOavew, Evviévar 
and zruvOavecOar. The genitive is strengthened in the last verb by 
the occasional use of the prepositions a7ro, €£, and srapa. 


(Ah) Verbs signifying the derivation of advantage or enjoy- 
ment from an object are followed by a genitive of ablation, on the 
same principle as the verbs of perception; thus we have a genitive 
after yeverOar, “to taste of;’ wacacOa, ‘to feed from;’ azro- 
Aavewv, erravpelv, érravpecOat, bvacGa, “to get enjoyment from ;” 
evwxetoOar, “to make a feast of;’’ with their corresponding causa- 
tives, yeveww, “to give to taste;” éoriav, evwyetv, ‘to feast a per- 
gon,” &c. Just so in Latin we have the ablative after fruor, vescor, 
utor, and the like. Thus we find Xen. Gc. 12, § 7: ot azrodav- 
ovres TOV oav ayabap Evvoi cot yiryvovrat, “ those who derive benefit 
from your advantages are well disposed towards you.” Plat. Resp. 
p- 352 B: evwyod tod Aoyou, ‘make a feast off the discourse.” 
Ibid. p. 571 D: éotiay twa rOywv Kadav, “to regale a person on 
(off ) fine speeches.” 


(b) The Genitive of Partition. 


452 The manner in which the genitive of ablation passes into 
that of partition is strikingly shown in two of the applications of 
the former. Thus the genitive of time (451, (ff)) is undoubtedly 
ablative in the first instance, according to the definition given, 
namely, as a genitive of the amount, which serves as the materials 
from which the collective term is made up. But in other idioms it 
seems to be merely a possessive genitive dependent on some specific 
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word which would be expressed, if at all, in the dative. Thus the 
genitive of time not only expresses, as we have seen, “ out of (within 
the space of) a certain amount of time,’’ but also “ within the limits 
of a general division of the year or the twenty-four hours.” Now 
this latter usage is partitive, whether we consider the genitive itself 
to bear this meaning, or think it necessary to supply pépee or wpa, 
the latter of which actually appears with this use of the genitive. 
Thus, on the one hand we say, tov pnvds, tod éviavrod, “at inter- 
vals of a month or year,” the whole month or year being counted, 
so that we must supply uae, if anything, and the genitive will be 
ablative, as indicating the materials; or, om the other hand we say, 
Ot Trodeutoe aTreywpnaav vuxtos, “the enemy departed in the night, 
at some hour in the night,” where the whole period cannot be in- 
tended, and the genitive must therefore be partitive, or, what is the 
same thing, possessive. The same remark applies to the genitive 
as denoting some season of the year, For while we have the geni- 
tive alone in Xen. Mem. 111. 8,§ 9: 460 peév Oépous yruyervny Exew 
Thy oixiav, nd Sé yeta@vos adrecivnv, “it is pleasant to have one’s 
house cool during the summer and warm during the winter,”’ where 
the whole of these seasons are intended, and une, if anything, 
would be supplied, we often find these genitives dependent on wpa, 
in which use they seem to be partitive; as Oépovs wpa (Hes. Op. et 
D. 582); pos év dpa (Arist. Nub. 1008), &c. And while 7d Nouzrov 
includes ‘the whole of future time,’’ tov Aotvrov means “at times 
during the future,” which is manifestly partitive. Again, although 
the primary sense of the verbs denoting enjoyment (451, (hh)) 
leads to the inference that the genitive dependent on them signifies 
ablation or derivation; though this is confirmed by the analogy of 
the Latin fruor, vescor, &c.; and though there are passages, like 
Plat. Resp. 606 B: atrodXavew avayxn amd tav addoTplov els Ta 
oixeta, where the ablative use is so plain that it has been proposed 
to change diroXavew into azodaBeiv,—on the other hand the word 
pépos is actually supplied by Isocrates, c. Soph. p. 293 B: ov« av 
éXaxytorov pépos aTreAavoapev avrns; this verb governs the accusa- 
tive in many passages (as Xen. Mem. 1. 6, §2: ravavria tis codias 
ad7roNeXNavxévat) ; and in one passage the genitive alone is placed in 
opposition to the genitive with éx, Plat. Resp. 395c: iva wn éx 
TIS pinoews TOU elvat aTroNavowow, “that they may not as a 
result of their imitation gain the reality’ (where some read ro 
elvat). 3 
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But while in these instances the connected ideas of ablation 
and partition can hardly be distinguished, there are very many 
examples in which the partitive use of the genitive is unmis- 


takable. 


(aa) Verbs signifying “ to partake or to participate in anything ” 
are followed by a genitive of the object from which the part is 
taken; such are peréyew, perarayBavev, EvrArdapBavev, Evvai- 
pecOat, perarayyave, xowwveiv, KXnpovopetv, &c.; also the imper- 
sonal verbs péteot/ pot, “there is to me a share;’’ wpoonxer pot, 
“there has come to me a share;’’ and the transitive peraddoraz, 
“‘to impart or give a share;”’ Euy~Badrpgeco8a, “to make a con- 
tribution.” | 


Thus Thucyd. 1v. 10: dvdpes of Evvapapevot tovde Tov nwwdvvov, 
‘ye men, who have taken on yourselves a share of this danger.” 
Soph. £7. 1168: &dv col peretyov trav iow, “with thee I had a 
share of an equal fortune.” Cd. T. 630: napoli rorews péreotu, 
ovyt aol povm, “I too have a share in the state, not you only.” 
Arist. Av. 970: 7é 88 rpoonxer 87’ euol KopivOtav, “ what share in 
the Corinthians has come to me? what have I to do with them?” 
Xen. Cyr. vil. 5, § 78: Oarsrous wal yous Kal ourdv nal wore 
Kal movwv Kat virvev avayKn Kal rots SovrAots petadidovat, “it is 
necessary to give even the slaves a share of heat and cold and food 
ond drink and labour and sleep.” Eurip. Med. 288: EupBarreras 
88 qodda Tose Seiuaros, “many things contribute a part of this 
fear;” and the true reading in Thucyd. 111. 36, § 2, is rpoofuveBa- 
NovTo THS OpuHs al vies TOAULNnCagal Trapaxwéduvedoat, “ the ships, 
having dared to venture on a cruise to Jonia, contributed an ad- 
ditional ingredient in their passion.” 


The partitive value of the genitive after Euu@addAouas and 
peréyw in particular is shown by the introduction of pépos, as in 
Lysias, c. Nicom. 184, 31: rod pév yap vpuas devyeww pépos ts Kab 
ovtos EvveBarero, cf. Plat. Resp. 331.8; and in Asch. Ag. 518: 
peréyew pépos tahov; or woipa, as in Herod. Iv, 145: peréyew 
foipay tiéwv. So also we have pépos as the nominative of the 
otherwise impersonal péreore, as in Eurip. Iph. T. 1310: péreotiy 
ULGV THY TETPAYLEVwV [Epos ; OF TO icov appears With pépos under- 
stood, as in Thucyd. II. 37: pérecte waa 70 iaov. 


Obs. Meréyw takes the accusative of other words besides pépos and 
potpa ; as xapw, Soph. Gd. C. 1482 ; ras ioas zAryds, Arist. Plué. 1142. 
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This verb and xowwvety are also used occasionally with other cases, when 
the noun of direct reference has to be supplied (e. g. Thucyd. 1. 16; 
Plat. Resp. p. 452). With fvpBadrropat we have not only pépos and 
other words of quantity, but also the further object generally expressed 
by the accusative with els or mpos, as Xen. Hel. vi. 5, § 5:.rpia radAavra 


EuveBaddovro avrows els tHv Saravyv. Cyr. 11. 4, § 21: rotro ovpBadeirat 
ampos To AavGavey. 


(6b) Verbs of all kinds, even those which are generally fol- 
lowed by an accusative of the object, take the partitive genitive 
when the action is limited to a part only of the thing designated ; 
thus ScSévae and AawPaveww are used with the accusative when it is 
implied that the whole of the object is given or received, but with 
the genitive when the giving or taking is limited to a part of it; 
Isocr. de Pac. § 23: ris attév rpocddcover, “they will give in 
addition a part of their own land;” Xen. Anab. 1. 5, § 7: XaBevres 
‘Tou BapBapixot otpatov, haying taken a division of the bar- 
barians.” And similarly with many other verbs, as yapiteo@ar, 
ea Blew, hayeiv, wéurrewv, réuvev, &c. For example, Il. 1x. 214; yapt- 
Comévn trapesvrwy, “‘ freely giving a part of the provisions;” Eurip. 
Iph. T. 1216: avy 6€ pou cuprepm’ oradayv, “send some of your 
attendants with me;” J/. 1x. 214: maace 8 adcs, “he sprinkled 
some (of the) salt over it;’. Thucyd. 1. 30: tis ys erepov, “ they 
laid waste a part of the territory ;” Id. 1.143: «iweiv raév yonuartov, 
“to touch a part of the treasure;” Arist. Pax, 30: wapoitas ris 
Ovpas, “ having opened the door partially ;” Plat. Symp. p. 213 E: 
AaBovta tav taidv, “having taken some of the fillets,’ imme- 
diately after werados tev rawioy; Arist. Ach. 1180: Hs Kehadis 
Katéaye Tept NOwv treawr, “ and fell down on the stones and broke 
a part of his head (inflicted a wound on the scalp).” 


(cc) The substantive verb is connected with many uses of the 
pomlive of partition. 


9 


(a) It implies ‘to be one out of a certain class,”’ “to belong to 
it as a part;” Plat. Gorg.458 A: ei od et Trav avOpwrwv dvirep eyo), 
‘if you are one of the same class of men with myself;” Thucyd. 1. 
65: 70eXe Tay pevovrwy elvat, ‘he wished to be one of those who 
staid behind;” 111. 70: éruyyave Bovajs ov, “he was at that time 
a member of the senate;” Plat. Resp. p. 360 A: Scerpakaro trav 
ayyédov yevéobar, “he managed to be one of the messengers ;” 
Ibid. p. 462 £:.7 rowvrn mods padtota gyoet éauTis civar 7d 
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maayov, ‘such a city more than any other will say that the suffer- 
ing member belongs to herself, is a constituent part of the whole 


body.” 


(8) It implies “to belong to somebody, as a property or func- 
tion; Herod. 111. 117: rodro 76 mediov Hy mote Xopacpiwy, ‘ this 
plain belonged formerly to the Chorasmians ;” Soph. @d. T. 917: 
GAnr’ Eote TOU AEyovTos, Tv PoBous A€yn, “he belongs to (is the pro- 
perty of) the speaker, if he brings terrible news; Antig. 737: 
mods yap ovK éaO’, nTis avdpos éoO évcs, “a city has no existence, 
when it belongs to (is the property of) one man.” 


(y) It implies “to belong as a quality or duty; Soph. £7. 
1054: aoAAjs avoias (éori), “it is a thing of (has the quality of) 
no slight folly;” Thucyd. 1. 83: éorw 6 oXepos ov=x O7AwY TO 
qdéov addrc Sarravns, “war is a thing of (partakes of the quality 
of, presumes or requires) expenditure rather than arms;’’ Plat. 
Gorg. 461 A: ov« oAlyns osuvovaias €orti, “it is a thing pf (re- 
quires) no small discussion;” Soph. Gd. C, 1429: otpatndrarou 
xpnorov Ta Kpeioow réyew, “it is the part or duty of a good 
general to speak of success.”’ 


(5) It implies “to belong as a capacity or qualification ;” 
Soph. Gd. T. 393: ro xy aivuyp’ ovyl rovmuovros jv avdpos See~ 
aewv, “the riddle did not belong to the capacity or qualification 
of every man to solve,”’ and so in tlie proverb: ov wavrés avdpcs 
els KopwwOcv éo8 o mdods, “non cuivis hominum contingit adire 
Corinthum.” 


(ce) It implies “to belong as a custom, wont, or habitude ;”’ 
Thucyd. 111. 39: amooracts trav Biatoy te Tacyévrwv éotiv, “ re- 
volt is the usual resource of those who are oppressed;” Plat. 
Resp. p. 335: éorw dpa Sitxaiov avdpos Bramrev nat dovtivovy 
avOperev; “is it the wont of a just man to do harm to any- 


body ?” 


Obs. 1 In these cases the genitive is sometimes accompanied by 
apos, “from the direction of ;” Aisch. Ag. 603: 9 xdpta mpos yuvatxos 
aipecOa xéap, “it is very much the part of a woman to have her heart 
elated.” 


Obs. 2 That this use springs from that of the ablative-genitive of 
derivation (451, (dd)) is clear from the use of that genitive with words 
which, if omitted, must leave a genitive of partition. Thus compare 
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with the genitive implying a part, such uses as the genitive following a 
demonstrative; Xen. Ayes. 1.7: tad’ avrovd ayapar, “I admire these 
things (as a part of) in him.” Or without a demonstrative in the same 
sense ; Isocr. Nicocl. p. 27 a, B: Oavpalw tov ravryv THV yuopnv exovTuv, 
“‘T wonder at this point in the persons who entertain this sentiment.” 
Or before a relative sentence; Thucyd. u. 65: dueAovres tov retxous Fj 
apocéerurre TC xopa, “taking down that part of the wall where the 
mound was raised against it.” Or compare with the genitive denoting a 
quality or property, such uses as the genitive following oixetos, idios, and 
the like; Isocr. Nicocl. p. 19 B: azavra ta tév olkovvTwy THY woAw oikela 
tov xahus BactAevovrww éoti, “all the property of those who inhabit the 
city belongs to those who govern well.” 


(dd) Verbs, which do not in themselves denote participation, 
like those enumerated in (aa), but which imply attainment gene- 
rally limited to a part of the object sought, are followed generally 
and regularly by a genitive of partition. Such are tuyyavey, 
Kupety, avriav, Awyxavew, all signifying a contingent attainment. 
With regard to the first of these verbs, it is to be observed that 
although tvyyavevv in itself means primarily “to hit the mark,” and 
though it is often used with the participle merely to indicate coin- 
cidence in time, the noun tvy7 is synonymous with da/yov and 
potpa, which denote respectively “a divider” and “a share.” The 
verb xupety corresponds in many of its usages with rvyyavew, and 
while tvyyave is sometimes found with the accusative, xupeiy 
takes not only the genitive, but the accusative and the dative, the 
latter sometimes with éw/. ‘The same remark applies to avriay, 
and Aayyavew, which conveys the idea of obtaining a Aayxos or 
lot, is often construed with the accusative. Of the use of these 
verbs with the genitive of partition the following are examples: 
Isocr, Nicocl. p. 22 B, C: Ovntod aduatos Ervyes, aBavatou sé 
yuyns, “you have obtained a share in (you partake of) a mortal 
body, but an immortal soul.” Eur. Jph. A. 1624: Néyor crrolas 
ex Oewy poipas xupet, “saying in what sort of a destiny from the 
gods he is made a sharer.” Herod, 11.119: fecviwv qvrnoe peya- 
Awv, “‘he obtained great presents.” Soph, Gd. C. 450: ore yu») 
Aaywot tovde cvppaxov, “they shall not gain me as an ally,” 


(c) The Genitive of Relation. 


453 The proper criterion of a genitive of relation is furnished 
by the fact, that in translating this usage we may always introduce 
the words “in regard or respect to;” in some cases this will be the 
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~ most natural ‘and obvious rendering; but in all it will be found 
that it comes to this. 


(aa) The genitive follows comparatives and superlatives to 
indicate the standard of comparison; as apeivwy ardor, “ better 
with regard to, in relation to, others ;”’ dpiotos ’Ayatav, “ best of, 
with regard or respect to, the Acheans.” Hence verbs involving 
a comparative or superlative govern a genitive of relation; as Xen. 
Eero, 1. § 18: pecoverteiy trav idiot, “to have less in regard to 
private individuals.” Eurip. Hipp. 1009: éxadNorsvero Tacav 
yuvairay, “it (her body) was most beautiful as compared with all 
women.” Xen. Anab. I. 7,§ 12: vorépnoe ris payns, “he came 
after with regard to the battle.” From this notion of a compa- 
rison, we have the genitive after all verbs signifying superiority 
or pre-eminence, whether they involve a comparative or superlative 
adjective or not; such are xparteiv, émixpateiv, virepéyew, mpoeyew, 
Urrepaipe, UTreppéperv, Tpopeperv, vrepBadnXewy, TeoveTeEtv, Teptet- 
vat, wepvyiyvecOar; and the same rule applies to those denoting 
inferiority, as 7rTdoOat, EXaccovabat, pecovaat, petoverteiv, VaTeEpi- 
Lew or vorepeiv, retrrecOat, atroderrrec Pan, EAXevTrewv; and to those 
involving a preference, as mpoatpetcOat, pardov aipetabat, mpo- 
xpivew, wpotiav; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 111.1, § 9: aepiyiyvesOai tivos 
tayxvTntt, “to be superior in running as compared with some per- 
son.” The verb dvadépery signifies not only “to excel,” as in 
Plat. Leg. 711 E: 7H rod eye paun Tord Siadepe dvOpwrrav, 
“‘ preatly to excel as compared with other men in power of speak- 
ing;” but also “to differ,” as Plat. Charm. 166 B: drm Siadhépes 
Tacayv TaV éemioTnuav 7 swdpoovrvn, ‘wherein temperance differs 
as compared with, in relation to, all the sciences.” According to 
the same analogy, all verbs signifying to rule, as dvaccew, Bact 
Aevelv, Apel, onpaiverv, nyetoOat, and the corresponding class of 
adjectives, as éyxpatys, axpatns, wotwa, &c., take a genitive of 
relation, as Herod. 1. 206: Bacireve trav cewvtod, xal nuéas avéyev 
Opéwu apyovras TavTrEep apyopev, “ be king i in relation to your own 
subjects, ane endure to see us ruling in respect to these, whose 
rulers we are.” Conversely, the verbs signifying to be obedient or 
disobedient will fall under the same construction; such are dxovew, 
Umaxovety, reGecOat, dvnxovotety, areCciv ; e.g. ‘Hom. Od. vir. 11: 
Beot 5 ws Sijpos dxovev, “the people were obedient in respect to 
him as though he had been a god.” Hence also dpyew and dp- 
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xeoGas, “to begin,” take a genitive of relation; as Theocr. 1. 70: 
adpyxete Bwoxortxas, Modoat pirat, apyet aodas, “ begin with re- 
gard to, make a beginning of, the bucolic strain.” 


(bb) The genitive of relation is used especially after adverbs 
in -ws, predicating the manner of an action, in order to express the 
special relation or respect in which the manner is predicated. Thus- 
Thucyd. 11. 90: ws eye tayous éxactos, “as each of them was 
situated—in the manner in which each of them held himself—in 
regard or relation to swiftness.” Herod. vi. 116: of "A@nvaios és 
qoduy elyov tayiota €BonGeov és To aot, “the Athenians, in the 
fastest manner in which they held themselves with regard to their 
feet (as fast as their fect could carry them), hastened to the succour 
of the city.” Thucyd. I. 22: ws éxatépwy tis evvolas 4 pvnuns 
éyo., “according as the individuals stood in relation to the favour 
with which they regarded either of the belligerents, or in relation 
to their recollection of the facts,” i.e. according as they favoured, 
either of the parties or remembered the events. Id. 1. 36: 4 
Képxupa tis “Itadias Kal Luxedias Karas mapatdou xeirat, “in 
regard to Italy and Sicily, Corcyra lies well for a coasting voyage.”’. 
Id. 111.92: rod mpds ’AOnvaiovs trodéuou Karas avtois édoxer 7 
qoms KabictacOar—r7s te eri Opaxns mapocdov ypnoipws E€ewy, 
“the city (Trachis) seemed to be well situated for them in regard 
to the war with the Athenians—and to be likely to be usefully 
placed in regard to the passage towards Thrace.” Ifa third cir-. 
cumstance has to be added, it is expressed by apos with the accu- 
sative, as in Plat. Gorg. p. 451 C: mpos avta xal mpos aAAnNa 
mas exer WANOoUs—rraws pos GhANAa Tayxous Exel, where we have 
three circumstances, (1) the manner of the relation expressed by the 
ddverb in -ws, (2) the special relation in which the manner is 
predicated, expressed by the genitive, (3) the object of the re- 
lation expressed by zpos with the accusative. Sometimes the 
intermediate expressions are omitted and the third circumstance 
is alone specified, as in Soph. Phil. 23: & pot mpocedOdv ciya 
onpaw elt’ Eyét Ya@pov mpos avrov tovde y, elt addy Kupei, “ ap- 
proach silently and tell me whether these things are (thus) situated 
with regard to this very place, or whether they chance to be 
otherwise,” where ovrws is implied in the opposition of dAAz. 
With the adverbs in -ws, to which the genitive of relation is so 
regularly added, we must class other adverbs, especially those 
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referring to time and place, as Herod. vil. 237: apoow aperns; 
‘‘far with regard to virtue.” Plat. Prot. 326 C: mpwiatrata tis 
nrxias, ‘very early with respect to age.” Some of these approx- 
imate very closcly to the genitive of derivation (above, 451, (dd)). 


(cc) Many adjectives take a genitive of relation, on the same 
principle as the adverbs just mentioned; thus we have Plat. Leg. 
643 p: réAelos THs apetns, “perfect with respect to virtue.” 
Herod. 1. 107: aapOévos avdpos wpatn. Ibid. 196: yapou wpain, 
“of age with regard to a husband or marniage.” Ausch. Suppl. 
468: Oédw & aidpis padrrov 7 codes xaxay elvat, “I wish to be 
ignorant rather than wise with regard to misfortunes.” It is easy 
to see that the genitive stands in the same grammatical reference 
to these adjectives as it does to the adverb of manner. Compare 
for example Plat. Apol. p. 17D, Eévws éyw ris evOabde rNéEews, “I 
am in the condition of a stranger, I am not at home, with regard 
to this mode of speaking,” with 26 D, oles avrovs ameipous ypap- 
patwy elvat, “you think them unskilled with regard to literature.” 
The adjectives compounded with a- privative are particularly used 
with this genitive of relation (see above, 414, (ee)). 


(dd) The genitive of estimation, value or price, seems to con- 
nect itself immediately with the genitive of relation and comparison. 
We see the identity of these uses of the genitive in the construction 
of aftos, avtaktos, avakios. Thus Plat. Leg. p. 728 a: was O7 
ém) ys Kal vad yns ypucds apeTns ov avtattos, “all the gold upon 
and below the earth is not of equal value as compared with virtue.’ 
And so of a punishment, which was regarded as the price or penalty 
paid for a transgression; Isocr. Nicocl. p. 37 E: vopltere THs avtzs 
elvat Enuias akious Tovs ovyxpuTrtovras Tots éEapaptavover, “ con- 
sider that those who compound a crime are deserving of the same 
penalty with those who commit it.” Hence this genitive is placed 
after all verbs which require the determination of value, namely, 
those which signify “to buy, to sell, to exchange, to spend money, 
to charge, to set free, to ransom,” and the like (wyeic0at, wrpiacbat, 
ayopatew, xtac@at, AapBavewv, waparapBdvew, arodidocba, Tre- 
Aelv, apeiBerv, GdAdaooelv, mpolecOat, mpaTrecOar, We, AVErOa!, 
&c.); those which signify “to fix a punishment” (riyav, tima- 
a@at); and those which signify “to lay a wager” (mepididoc6a.), 
with the adjectives dios and wyntds. Thus Herod. v. 6: wvéovrar 
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TAS yuvaixas Tapa TAY yovéwy ypnudtwy toddav, “they buy their 
wives from the parents for (the value of) large sums of money.” 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 60: aoAAod Tots aAdots érr@Aour, “they sold it 
for a good deal to others.” Turip. Afed. 963: rov éudy raidwv 
guyas uyis adv adrakaiuel’, ov ypvood povoy, “I would give in 
exchange not gold only, but even my life, to save my children from 
exile.” Dem. Phil. 11. p. 68: pndevds av Képdous ta Kowa dixara 
tav “EdAnvev mpoésOa, “not to give up (part with) the common 
rights of the Greeks for (the value of) any gain.” Jl. x1. 106: 
EAuoev atroiwy, “be set free for aransom.” Plat. Apol. p. 36 a: 
Tiatai pot 6 avnp Oavarov, “the man estimates my punishment 
at the price of death.” Jl. xx111. 485: Seip vuv 4 tpirodos srept- 
Sa@peOov né AEByTOs, “come now, let us make a wager at the price 
of a tripod or a caldron”’ (but the genitive is generally accom- 
panied by a repetition of aep/ in Attic, as in Arist. Ey. 798: 
€Oédw mept Ths Kepadrrs mwepiddc0a). Isocr. Nicocl. p. 21 B: d0€a 
xpneaTay ove wvntn, “glory is not purchasable at the price of 
money.” 


(ee) From the genitive of price to that of the cause or motive 
the transition is immediate. This construction is found («) with 
verbs, (8) with the adjective, (y) with the substantive. 


(a2) The varieties of this use will be best shown by examples. 
Verbs of prosecuting or accusing (such as duwxKewv, aittaoOat, ra- 
xelv, ypaderOar, eicayew, xareicbar, érattiacOa, émeévar), of 
convicting (as aipety), of judging (as dcaferv), of being accused (as 
devryerv), of being convicted (as ad@vaz), take a genitive signifying 
‘on account of,” e.g. Herod. vi. 104: MiAriadéa ediwEay rupavridos 
Ts éy Xepoovycw, “they prosecuted Miltiades on account of his 
tyranny in the Chersonesus.”’ Similarly verbs signifying “to be 
angry or indignant” (as yaderras hépew, pnvlew, xeyor@obar), eZ. 
Soph. Anttg. 1177: aratpi pnvicas dovov, “incensed with his father 
on account of the murder ;” verbs signifying ‘‘to grieve or lament” 
(as adyetv, Saxpvewv, orevewv), e.g. Ausch. Ag. 582: ré ypn Tov 
Cavra adyeiy TUYNS TadvyKorou, “why must the survivor lament on 
account of adverse fortune?” verbs signifying “to praise or blame”’ 
(as érratveiv, ayaoOa, paxapifew, evdarpoviterv, ovedivew), e.g. Ku- 
rip. Iph. A. 1381: Tov pév ody Eévov Sixacov aivécar mpoOupias, “ it 
i8 just to praise the stranger for his readiness;’’ verbs signifying 
“to envy, hate, grudge, punish”? (as fyAovv, POoveiv, otuyeiv, 
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tipwpeic Oat), e.g. Soph. El. 1027: SnrA@ ce rou vov, rHjs dé Seidias 
otuye, “I envy you on account of your prudence, but abhor you on 
account of your cowardice ;” verbs signifying “ to intreat or adjure™ 
(as Alacopat, ixerevo, youvatouar) take a genitive meaning “‘ for the 
sake of,” e.g. Hom. Od. 11. 68: Altooopac pev Zyvos 'Odvprriou re 
@éuaortos, “I intreat you for the sake of Zeus and Themis ;” and in 
the same way the genitive is construed with many other verts. 
That this usage really belongs to that of the genitive of relation 
is clear from the parallel cases in which the genitive dependent on 
an adverb in -ws (above, (J))) is interchangeable with the idiom now 
under consideration. Thus we find Xen. Cyr. v. 2,§ 7: aevOcnas 
éyeww Tod adeAgov TteOvynKoTos, ‘in a state of grief on account of his 
brother being dead.”” When the genitive after these verbs appears 
in the form of an infinitive with the article, the cause generally 
assumes the character of a motive of action, as in Thucyd. I. 4: to 
Anotixov KaOnper ex THS Oadracons Tod Tas Tpoaddous padrov lEevas 
avr@, “he cleared away the pirates from the sea in order that his 
revenues might the better come in for him.” Id. 1. 23: tas alrias 
éypara tov wn Twa Cnthoat wore, €€ OTov ToTOUTOS TéAEWOS KATE- 
ot, “I have written down the causes, in order that no one may 
ever have to inquire, on what grounds so great a war arose.’ Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6, § 40: tod py Stahevyew tov Aayouv ex tTav Sixtiwv oKo- 
movs Kabiorayev, “we set people to look out in order that the hare 
might not get away out of the nets.” Plat. Gorg. p. 457 E: ov 
Tpos TO Tpayya Tov KaTadaves yevéoOa, “not with a view to the 
object, in order that it become plain.” Soph. Phil. 198: ovw éo *" 
ws ov Oewy Tov perETN, TOV py TpoTEpov Tovd eri Tpola Tetvas TA 
Bern, pw x.T.r., “it is not possible that this is not with the con- 
trivance of some one of the gods, to the intent that he should not 
aim his bolts against Troy, before,’ &c. (below, 606, (a)). 


(8) The adjectives with which the genitive of the cause is 
found are very often of the same kind as the verbs which admit of 
the same construction ; thus, as we have Plat. Resp. p. 516 c: éautoy 
evdatpovitew THs weTaBorns, “to consider himself happy on account 
of the change ;”’ so we have Id. Phedo, p.58 E: evdaipewv por of avrp 
€paiveto Kai Tov TpoTOU Kat TaV Aoywv, “the man appeared to me 
happy both on account of his character and on account of his 
words.’’ And very frequently in exclamatory sentences, as Eurip. 
Iph. A. 1287: ot eyo Oavatov tot cov pedéa, “ah me, wretched on 
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account of thy death!’ Whence the interjection alone is followed 
by the genitive, as Eurip. Phen. 384: oiyoe rév euav éyd candy, 
‘ah me, how wretched am I on account of my misfortunes!’ Xen. 
Cyr. 111. 1, § 39: ged rod avdpos, “ah, what a man!” 


(vy) The substantives, to which this genitive is subjoined, be- 
long also to the same class; thus, as we have Eurip. Herc. F. 529: 
Saxpiew cupdhopas tids, ‘to weep on account of some misfortune,” 
we have Id. Orest. 426: peXaprremAos Koupa Te Ovyarpos trevOiym 
xexappévos, “clothed in black and shorn on a mournful tonsure 
on account of his daughter.” 


(ff) The genitive of relation is used (a) after a verb or 
(2) noun or (7) absolutely, to mean “‘in respect to, as to what con- 
cerns,” where we often find also the preposition cep. Thus we 
have (a) Soph. Gd. C. 355: pavreia & ro0d eypnabn oapartos, 
“the oracles which were pronounced concerning this body of mine” 
(i.e. arept gwod). (8) Id. Antig. 632: rerelavy Widov tis per- 
Aovipou, “the ratified decree touching, concerning thy affianced 
bride” (arept tis pedrovdpov). (vy) Eurip. Andr. 361: nets pev 
avy Towide’ THs 5é ans ppeves, Ev cou Sédorxa, “ we for our part are 
thus determined; but with regard to your mind (epi ras ons 
dpevos), I fear one characteristic of yours.” 


(2) Idiomatic usages of the Greek Genitive. 


454 Besides the applications which have been now discussed, 
and in which we can trace one of the original meanings of the 
Greek genitive—ablation, partition, relation—or some analogy 1m- 
mediately springing from them, there are certain idiomatic usages 
of frequent occurrence, in which it is possible indeed to assign the 
original meaning, but which are stamped with a special impress, 
and therefore entitled to a separate consideration. These are 
(aa) the possessive genitive, (bb) the genitive of contact, (cc) the 
tentative use of the genitive, and (dd) the genitive absolute. 


(aa) The Possessive Genitive. 


We have seen (452, (cc)) that the substantive verb is connected 
with many uses of the genitive of partition. In the instances there 
given the genitive meant a person when a quality was expressed. 

31 
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If we invert this and make the genitive signify a thing or a person 
considered as an object, it becomes a possessive case, and amounts 
to an attributive adjective. Thus, if we say (Thucyd. 1.113), 77s 
avutns yvepuns etpl, “I am of the same opinion,” or (Pind. Pyth. 111. 
108), ofas écpev aicas, “‘of what condition in life we are,”’ the 
genitive amounts to an attribution of consistency or specific destiny. 
And this kind of genitive is actually used by the poets as the sub- 
stitute for an epithet. Thus Soph. Antig. 114: Nevejs xtovos 
mrépvé, “a wing of white snow,” means “a snow-white wing.” 
Electr.19: aotpwv evdpovn, “a night of stars,” means “a starry 
night.” Eurip. Phan. 1529: ororis tpudgas, “a robe of luxury,”’ 
means “a luxurious robe.’ Jbid. 1616: tpaipata aipatos, 
“wounds of blood,” means “ bloody wounds,” &c. Compare the 
genitive denoting the result of manufacture (451, (cc)). This 
genitive, when it refers to a person considered as object, is used 
after demonstrative or relative pronouns; as Xen. Ages. 1, § 8: 
qodXol nyacOnoay auto rovTo, TO émiOuunoa, &e., “many ad- 
mired this as belonging to him, his desiring,” &c. Thucyd. 1. S4: 
To Bpadv Kal TO wéAXov 0 péudovrar padiota nuav, “the slowness 
and delay, which they most blame as a characteristic of us.’’ ‘The 
genitive of possession may, like the possessive pronouns derived 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns, denote either the sub- 
ject or the object. Thus éyO0s KopiwOiwy may signify either “ the 
hatred felt by the Corinthians” or “the hatred felt towards or 
against the Corinthians ;” ad@os vio may signify either “the de- 
sire felt by the son” or “the desire of which the son is the object ;” 
and in cases where the main noun implies an action, and the geni- 
tive denotes a thing, this objective use of the genitive is the only 
allowable one, as in Plat. Sympos. 220 A: Xwxparns wpés tas Tov 
YElL@vos Kaptepnoets Oavyacia eipyatero, “ Socrates did wondrous 
things with regard to his bearing up against the winter.’ So in 
didacKxados Noywr, eriOvpia yonuatwov, ayyeiwv atropia, adopuy 
épyov, and the like, it is clear that the genitive must denote the 
object. But both genitives may depend on the same noun, as in 
Plat. Resp, 329 B: at tev oikelwy mpornraxices Tod ynpws, “the 
insults directed against old age by their own relatives.” On the 
other hand, if the leading noun implies a person or thing, and the 
genitive denotes a person, the genitive must signify the subject, as 
in «yTrot 'Ezrixovpov, otxétns Anuoobévous, épyov IpakstéXous, avy 
ypaupa IIXatwvos, and the like. The same remark applies to the 
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chorographic genitive, when this case denotes the name of the more 
extensive district in which the lesser locality is contained ; and in 
this case the genitive often precedes; as in ris Xepoovrcou év 
"EXatodvre, but és ‘Apwadr tis répav ys; THs ’Itadlas Adxpou, but 
MecOavn tis Aaxwvixns; tHs “Apxadlas és Tlappacious, but mpos 7d 
Knvatov rs EvBoias; tis AéoBov él ri Madéa dxpa, but ev rh 
"Eratarids tijs Ocompwrias. It belongs rather to speculative phi- 
lology than to practical grammar to trace the various usages of the 
possessive genitive to their respective origins. But it is clear that 
they all approximate to the genitive of partition; that, like the ad- 
jectives derived from them, they may be rendered by the English 
“of or belonging to;” and that they correspond to the Latin geni- 
tive as distinguished from the ablative. 


(bb) The Genitive of Contact. 


It may seem strange that the genitive, which primarily de- 
notes motion from a place and separation, should be regularly 
used after verbs implying contact and adhesion. But this is 
invariably the case, and we also find the genitive after éyeo@az, 
avréyec Oat, NapBavecbat, avriiauBaverOat, émiiapBaveoOat, Spart- 
reaOa, artecOat, xabatrropas, signifying “to cleave to something, 
to lay hold of it, to fasten on to it, to grasp it,” and generally after 
Ovyyave and yravewv, “to touch.” Thus we have Xen. Anabd. VII. 
6, § 41: jv odv cwhpovapev, éEdpeOa avtod, “if we are wise we 
shall keep a fast hold of him.” Thucyd. 1. 140: ras avras yvopns 
éyouat, “I stick to the same opinion.”’ Herod. Iv. 169: rovtwy 
Eyovtas Tirdvyappat, “the Giligamme come next to these, follow 
them in close contiguity.” Eurip. Hec. 402: xtoads Spuos ors, 
mad Eonar, “I will cling to her, as the ivy clings to the oak,” 
and similarly with the other verbs of this class. That this genitive 
is not partitive appears from the fact that either the active form 
of these verbs is used with the partitive genitive, or, if the middle 
form is used, a genitive of the word signifying the part is placed 
by the side of an accusative indicating the whole of the object. 
With regard to the former distinction, if the partitive genitive 
follows a transitive verb, we signify that a part of the object is 
affected, but if the same case follows a middle verb, we signify that 
we have become a part of the object; thus, éyw rodro, “I have 
this ;” €yw tov apyupiov, ‘‘I have part of the money ;” éxyopuas 

31—2 
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Tov dpyuplov, “I cleave to the money—I am, as it were, part 
of it.” Similarly 7rd mip ie to tetyos, “the fire lighted the 
wall;” ro wip ie tov tetyous (Thucyd. iv. 100), ‘‘the fire 
caught a part of the wall;” 70 wip ipfaro rod telyous, “the fire 
caught the wall,” i.e. clave to it. With regard to the latter 
distinction, AauBavew te means “to take or receive the whole 
of something; AapRavey tids, “to take or receive a part of 
something ;’ AapPaverBai twos, “to lay hold, fasten on to some- 
thing ;”’ but AapBaveoBal twos tT, “to lay hold of something by 
some part of it.’ Thus Xen. Anab. I. 6, § 10: éXaBovro ris Cwvys 
tcv Opovrny, “ they took hold of Orontes by the girdle.” Or the 
genitive of the part may appear without the accusative of the whole 
object ; as Plat. Parm. 126: wai pou €AXaBero tis yetpos, “ he took 
hold of me by the hand.” This rule applies to other verbs besides 
those which regularly govern the genitive; thus we have éAxey 
Twa Trodav, “ to drag a person by his feet ;” avyéver papas oduas, 
“having seized the serpents by their necks;” yépovra yetpos 
aviorn, “he raised the old man by his hand;’’ and even with 
verbal adjectives, as yuvaixa xpeyactny avyévos, “a woman hang- 
ing by the neck.” The true explanation of these usages seems to 
be that which applies to the use of éyer@at and apracOas with the 
genitive and é€. In all such adhesions and attachments, the object 
attached is regarded as really separable, the idea of conjunction is 
conveyed by the verb, and the genitive, according to its proper 
ablative meaning, implies that there is at least a partial disjunction. 


(cc) The Tentative Use of the Genitive. 


The genitive regularly follows a number of verbs denoting the 
attempt to reach or hit an object. Such are opéyopac tivos, “ to 
reach after, to aim at’’ (which occasionally also takes the accusative 
when the object is represented as reached or hit); oroyafeo@as, 
TiTvaKea Bai Twos, ‘to propose as a mark or butt ;’’ dpoverv, érrato- 
cew Twos, “to move eagerly after an object;” iévas tivds, “ to 
shoot at something ;” piwreuv revos, “to fling at something ;”’ rofev- 
ev, oiotevetv, axovritew twos, “to shoot with a bow and arrow 
or to dart ata mark ;” éwiOupety, ériBarrec Gai Tivos, “ to set one’s 
heart or mind in the direction of an object ;” and generally creepav, 
mweipacGai tvos, “to make an attempt upon something.” Thus 
Hom, Jl. v1. 466: od arasdds wpéEato, “he stretched out his hands 
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to reach his child;” but xv1. 322: &0n dpeEapevos (ovd’ addpaprer) 
@pov adap, “ he was at once the first to hit his shoulder, nor did 
he miss it.” Soph. 47. 154: peyddov apuydy els ode dv apyap- 
tot, “if he were to aim at great souls he could not miss.” 1. 1v. 
100: dlorevoov Meveddou, “aim an arrow at Menelaus.” Thucyd. 
I. 61: weipacavres Tov ywplov Kad ovy édovtes, “having made an 
attempt on the place, without taking it.” Od. xxi. 149: réfou 
aeipnritev, “he made a trial of the bow.” Ibid. 159: émy ré£ou 
aeipnoerat, “ after he shall have made trial of the bow.” At first 
sight it may seem most natural to connect this usage with that of 
the genitive after verbs denoting fulness or want (451, (ff)), and 
certainly there is much resemblance between Setabail tivos, “to be 
in want of something,” and dpéyecOas, eriOupeiv, émiBarr(4«co8a, 
opovety, erraicceww Tivos, “to set one’s mind after the attainment 
of an object.” In point of fact, however, this analogy does not 
seem to furnish the true explanation of the idiomatic usage of the 
tentative verb. It seems that cpéyouat, originally synonymous 
with épyopuat, “I make a straight line for myself,” indicates motion 
in & presumed direction, and that until the object is reached, that 
is, a8 long as there is only motion in that direction, the genitive 
as the case of separation is in its proper place; but that the accu- 
sative would appear with the same verb, if the motion were supposed 
to be completed. We have seen that this is the fact with regard 
to the usage of opéyouat, and the same analogy applies to the 
other verbs. This view is farther supported, as we shall see 
below, by the use of é/ with the genitive, and it is exactly 
paralleled by the construction of the genitive with the adverb evdu 
(epic Avs), when we wish to signify “straight in a certain direc- 
tion ;” as Plat. Lys. p. 203: ev60 Aucetou, “straight in the direction 
of the Lyceum” (éz’ evOcias eis Avxevov, Timeus, p. 127 Ruhn- 
ken), for which we have the accusative with eis, or the affix -de, 
when the motion is completed, as Hom. Hymn. in Mere. 342: 
evOv IIvNovd’ éxadwv; Ibid. 355: eis TlunXov iOvds éXa@vra. 


(dd) The Genitive Absolute. 


The absolute secondary predications with the participle (above, 
445, 6) occur more frequently in the genitive than in any other 
case. The genitive is here causal, i.e. ablative (above, 448), and 
the Latin ablative is used in precisely the same manner; thus, 
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€uod Kabevdovtos = me dormiente, i.e. quum dormirem = “ while, 
whereas, or because I was sleeping at the time.” It is a mistake 
to confuse this with the genitive as expressing the relation of time, 
for the secondary predication is contained in the participle itself. 


(y) The Dative. 


455 The dative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point of juxtaposition or immediate proximity—that 
it is receptive of accession or gain—that something is being added 
to it. 


The Greek dative is therefore diametrically opposed to the 
genitive (see for example Plat. Zhewt. p. 160 A, B, above, 451, 
(g97)). (a) The latter signifies separation, the former proximity ; 
()) the latter denotes subtraction, the former addition ; (c) the latter 
expresses comparison of different things, the former equality or 
sameness. ‘Thus compare 


(a) Tloduxpare? wpuiryoe, “he kept company with Polycrates,” 
with wadw tpamel’ vlog éoto, “ he turned back from his son.” 


(6) Abapi cor ta ypnuara, “I give the money to you,” with 
Séopat ypnuatov, “I am in want of money.” 


(c) Odros éorw 6 autos éxeivo, “this man is the same as 
that,” with émriornyn émiornuns Scapopos, “one science different 
from another.” 


Hence the dative is capable of expressing whatever is close at 
hand; (a) coincidence or contingency in time, place or definition; 
(6) instruments or proximate causes of the action; (c) recipients 
or persons immediately interested in the action; (d) special limita- 
tions. In general, where we use the English prepositions “ at,” 
“in,” “with,” “by,” “to,” or “for,” to express any of these 
notions, we may employ the Greek dative; as the following ex- 
amples will show: 


(a) The Dative of Coincidence or Contingency. 


456 (aa) The locative case, which in Greek is identical with 
the dative, seldom appears in its original and proper sense, namely, 
as denoting rest in a particular place, without the support of some 
preposition, like év. We have it, however, in proper names of 
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places, as Plat. Afenex. 245: Mapaédm nai Darapin nat Tda- 
tatais. And sometimes with a specialty of form, as in the namcs 
of Attic demes and other places, in the singular, e.g. XnrToi, 
"IaOpot, I1v6oz, and in the plural, as "A@yjvnot, Tdararaor, ‘Odvp- 
ariaot, Ke. In the poets the dative is found as locative in other 
words, as Soph. El. 313: aypots ruyyavew. Eurip. Suppl. 874: 
tyas éoxvev “Apyeia yOovi. Hom. Il. 1. 499: of’ wporcw exwv. 
Od. XV. 523: aidépt vaiwv. Soph. Antig. 225: dd0ts cuxdov éuav- 
Tov els ertoTpodny. 


(6b) In the secondary application of the locative, to express 
the point of time, the Greek dative is commonly and regularly 
used. Thus we have trapyy tH Tpitn nyépa, ‘he was here on the 
third day ;” 17 votepaig To otpatevpa avérravae, “he rested the 
army on the following day;” ra rpitw Eres olxade azrérdevoa, 
‘<I sailed home in the third year.” And so of regular feasts or 
stated occasions, as tots Atovuciols, “at the Dionysia;’’ 77 voupn- 
via, “on the first day of the month ;”” tats aépurrats, “at the time 
of the processions ;”’ és 76 wediov éxelvy rH éoBoAH ov xatéBn, “ he 
did not descend to the plain in that invasion.”” The preposition 
€v may be prefixed in such phrases as év r7d€ TH nuEpa, éy TOLT@ 
TT xpove, év TD Gapynudve pave, éy éxeivep 7 Kaip@, and always 
appears in the phrase é€v T@ mrapovte. 


(cc) The dative is constantly used without a preposition to 
indicate a coincident or contingent circumstance of manner, accom- 
paniment, and the like, so that it is really equivalent to an adverb. 
Thus we have travti tpore (or mravra tporrov) TrepacGat, ‘to make 
the attempt in every way ;’’ ovdevi coop etorrimrew, “to fall on with- 
out any order;” ia ciovévas, “to enter forcibly ;” moAAH xpavyn 
ezrcévat, ‘‘to attack with loud shouts ;”’ or with a tertiary predication 
(Thucyd. vir. 27), aréXes 17) vinn avéornaay, “ they started off with 
their victory incomplete.” Hence we have a number of substantives, 
or adjectives indicating by their gender the substantives to which 
they tacitly refer; as Bia, Spouw, nuKrw, wapacKevy or Epyp as 
opposed to Aoy~p or yen, opy7, Oupa, mpodaces as opposed to r@ 
Gyre or TH adnela, otyn, oTrovdy, TOAAT GTrOVd) OY oTroVvd) Tavu, 
axon, or Snuooia, Sia, Kxotwi, wétn, TavTn, eixn, exeivyn, 7, &e 
For the substantives thus used we have sometimes a combina- 
tion with a preposition, as ovv Sin, peta Sixns, meta WoAAS 
axptBeias, and the like. : 
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(dd) Closely connected with this is the use of the dative to 
indicate the definitive or qualifying circumstance, where we say 
“by, in, in respect to;” as yévee “EAAnpy, “a Greek by birth;” 
duce. xaxcs, “bad by nature or naturally bad;” drxla véos, 
“young in age;” smpoéyerv, virepBadrrew, Stadépew apeth, ppo- 
vyioel, Thats, Ypnuact, TANOEL, peyéOer, “to excel in virtue, pru- 
dence, honours, money, number, magnitude,”’ and the like. Hence 
the dative is used with comparatives and superlatives, as 7roAd@, 
paxp@, ordtyp, Bpayel, pixpp peilov, odXbyp Twi édhartov, TO Tavtl 
KpELTT@Y, paKp@ apiotos, TéTTapet pvais ENaTTOV, TrOANAIs yeveats 
Yorepa, &c. In these cases we sometimes have the accusative, 
a8 Todd peilwov, ovdév te wGdAdov. Compare wavri tpom@m with 
TavTa TpoTroy. 


(ee) The dative is similarly used to express the specific part 
in which any thing is affected, for this is another way of intro- 
ducing a secondary predication of manner; thus, pweyeOes arodewr, 
copacw ioyvey, ‘to be strong in regard to the magnitude of their 
cities, to their men ;”’ vavol xal mél» vixacba, “to be conquered 
both in ships and land-forces;” SndamrecOas +r@ BeAtiot Tov 
omdtix@, “to sustain a loss in the élite of their regular in- 


fantry.’ ? 


(ff) External accompaniments are regularly expressed by the 
dative even without a preposition. Thus we have as military terms 
afixveicbat elxoos vaval, woAA@ TTpaT@, xeLpt TrodAg, “‘ to arrive 
with twenty ships, with a great army, a considerable force;’’ 
Sioyirlors omdlras éavtady nad Svaxocios imrmedo éeotpatevoay 
emt Xad«wWéas, “they marched against the Chalcidians with 2000 
regular infantry from their own citizens and 200 horsemen ;” 
xateotparoredevoato T@ Tél ert Addy, “he encamped with the 
land-forces on a hill.” In these collocations we sometimes find 
cuv with the dative, as in Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 1: Bacitrteds ody 
oTparevpatt iodA@ mpocépyerar. But the preposition is rarely 
used with avrés, when it appears in the dative with some plural 
noun to indicate a collective accompaniment, which might have 
been wanting; as Thucyd. 1v. 14: ot "A@nvaiou wévte vais EXaBov 
kal piav TovTwy avrois avdpacw, “the Athenians took five ships, 
and one of these together with its whole crew,” i.e. “‘men and 
all,” for the crews very often escaped by swimming. And this 
is the only possible interpretation of the old and probably true 
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reading in Eurip. Hippol. 1189: avraiow apBvracow appocas 
wééa, “having stept into the chariot all booted as he was, i.e. 
boots and all.” For it is expressly said that the departure of 
Hippolytus was hurried, and as a huntsman he would be regularly 
equipped with apSvAa. The preposition ovy is sometimes, but 
rarely, added in this construction, as in Herod. 11.111: ovv avrq 
TH won. EKurip. Jon, 32: avrg avy ayyes orrapyavoial & ols éxet. 


(97) This use of the dative to signify accompaniment explains 
its construction with verbs denoting companionship and contact. 
Thus we have the dative after such verbs as opirety, Svaréyeo Oat, 
Aarely, plyvuebat, KatadraTTEcOat, all signifying familiar inter- 
course or its restoration. Also after such verbs as éyyifeww, meXa- 
few, wAnoatew, avray, evtuyyavey, cuvTvyxyavey, signifying “to 
approach, to meet, to fall in with.” Also after such verbs as 
érecOat, axorovbciv, crndeiv, signifying ‘‘to follow in the same 
track, to go the same journey as another.” And by an intelligible 
analogy also after verbs signifying ‘to join battle,” “‘to meet in 
conflict on the same spot,” “to fight with another ;” as da zroné- 
pou lévas, duoce ywpeiv, papvacbat, paxerIat, mreipnOjvat, poKw- 
Suveverv, SiapayerOat, SiaywvitecOa, maraleww, Svatrucrevewv, Trode- 
pew, oractatey, apstrr\gacOa, épivew, SuxafecGar, and the like. 
Thus 6utr\éo takes the dative either of the person or of the thing, 
fEsch. Pers. 753: rots xaxois opidav avdpacr. Plat. Resp. 
p- 496 A: mAnovalovres dirocodla opirety aut pr) Kat’ a€ilav. 
In the former case we have mapa with the dative plural in Homer, 
to signify “among a number of persons.’ Of the verbs signifying 
‘to approach,” many take also the genitive of relation. Tis is 
the more usual construction with éyylfev. It is more rarely found 
with vredafew and awdnotatew (see however Xen. Cyr. 111. 2, § 1; 
Soph. Aj. 709; Phil. 1327). With SreoOar and axonrovdeiv the 
dative is sometimes strengthened by dua or avy, or we have instead 
the genitive with pera. With mrodeuety we have not only the 
dative, as in Plat. Resp. p. 440 a: 6 Oupos eviore rodepet Tais 
émeOvupias, “the will is sometimes at war with the passions;” 
but also, and very commonly, apos or éwi with the accusative 
(Thucyd. 1.1; Xen. Anab. 111. 1, § 5). And the noun payn or 
awoxepos regularly takes the dative of the one party and apes with 
the accusative of the other, as Thucyd. 1. 105: ’A@nvaiocs arpos 
Koper ious payn éyévero. 
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Obs. Some verbs signifying “to scold, to find fault with a person,” 
take the dative on the same principle as daAeyeoOat rur on the one 
hand and paxeoOai rut on the other. Thus péeuderOar, peparros evar, da- 
péeugherOar and xarapeuderOa take the dative in the signification “to be 
dissatisfied with a person, find fault with him, to cast something in his 
tceth,” but the accusative in the sense “to blame or upbraid,” and this 
is always the construction of Wéyev and airacOaz Similarly Aodopeir, 
“to revile,” has the accusative, but AodopetaGar, ‘‘ to scold one another,” 
has the dative. 7 


(hh) Verbs and nouns denoting juxtaposition, similarity, pe- 
culiar appropriation, identity, and the reverse, take the dative of 
proximity or accompaniment. Thus we have the dative after 
ouxévat, ivovv, pérrew, appottewy, taos, Opotos, idios, olKeEtos, Op0- 
pos, ladpporros, dyvtiotpodos, évayTios, GANOTpLOS, O avTos, Els; as 
SovAm éorxas, “ you resemble a slave ;” 6 af&npos icot rovs acbe- 
veis Tots toxupois, “steel makes the weak equal to the strong;’’ 
n Seorowa opoiay Tats SovAaLs Elye Ty eoOnTa, “the mistress had 
her dress similar to (that of) the hand-maids;” éy t@ avt@ xu 
Suvm toils davAoratots aiwpovpat, “I am exposed to the same 
danger as the meanest soldiers; zod & Os éewol pds éyéver’ éx 
pentépos; “where is he who was born from one and the same 
mother with me?” 

Obs. The adjectives pos, mpoodpepys, and the participle wxpérov 


sometimes take the genitive of relation. Vide Herod. 11. 37; Eurip. 
Here. F. 130; Soph. 47. 534. 


(b) The Dative of the Instrument or Proximate Cause. 


457 (aa) All instruments, and the members of the body consi- 
dered as instruments, may be expressed by the dative. Thus we say 
matacoey twa paBde, xteivey twa Eihes, Badrew twa dias, 
dappaxous édXely Tivd, WOeiy Twa tals yepaiv, and the like. If it 
is necessary to exclude from the instrument any idea of causation, 
the Greeks substitute the genitive with dva for the dative only. 
Thus Plato says (Theetet. 184 c): oxdres yap, amroxpiots trorépa 
opGorépa, @ Spamev ToT’ civat GpOarpors, 4 Se oF dpaper, xad 
@ dKovopev, ota, h St ob axovoyey; and when it is answered 
6’ dy paddov 4 ols, the explanation is subjoined that there is 
one central aic@nows or power of perception in every man, 7 da 
TouTwy olov dpyavwy aicBavcueba baa aicOnra, ‘by which (as the 
proximate cause or primary instrument) through these as tools (as 
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the secondary instrument) we perceive all that is perceptible.” 
But in a passage of some theological importance we have dixato- 
atvy dia mictews by the side of Scxatotacba miotet (Paul, ad Rom. 
111. 22, 28), whereas the Anglican article (xI.) writes both per 
jidem justi reputamur and sola fide nos justificart as synony- 
mous. 


(6b) By an immediate application of this instrumental scnse 
we find the dative in such phrases as capvewv voow, avnkéot@ Trovn- 
pia vocetv, auvéyecOar Sun, exmemrAnyGat Evydopais, Gnurovv 
Tiva Oavatw, pvyn, Ypnjpwacw, Toréum ywpayv mpocxtacba, &c., 
where we speak of the immediate cause, instrument or conse- 
quence. 


(cc) Hence the dative is construed with verbs denoting to use 
or to take enjoyment or pleasure, or the reverse, in an object, which 
appears as the immediate occasion of these effects; as ypjoGai tive, 
vonitew twl, Oavpatery, ayacbat, yalpew, idecPat, orépyerv, aya- 
Wav, ayavaxteiv, aicyvverOas, Svoxepaivery, AvTEicOat, aviacbat, 
axGecOa:, Bapéws and yareras dépew. Thus, rois xpypacs 
Kaxws yp@vtat ot troddol, “most people make a bad use of their 
money ;” a@yeat nal Ovalats Svernolows evopstov ot "A@nvaior, “the 
Athenians accustomed themselves to (kept up habitually) yearly 
contests and sacrifices.” 


(dd) To the same class we must refer the dative after verbs 
signifying “to know, to judge, to calculate,’ when the noun 
expresses the means or standard by which we estimate. Such 
verbs are yeyveoxew, “to know;” xpivev, “to judge; texpai- 
pecOa, orabpacbar, stoyater Oar, ‘to judge or estimate ;” eixa- 
few, pavreverOa, “to conjecture,’ &c. Thus, 77 dovy yeyva- 
oxopev Tov ovvnOn, “we know an acquaintance by (means of) his 
voice; ov T@ apiOue@ Td ixava xpiverat, ara Tpos TAS yYpNTELS, 
“what is sufficient is determined not by the number of things, 
but with reference to the uses; ¢ te Set trois mpdcbev wporoyn- 
pévots TexpaipeoOat, ‘if it is at all necessary to draw a conclusion 
from (by means of) what has been admitted,” or as a deponent 
verb: ovd omot’ ap évvouvs Ta Kawa Tois wadat TEKpalpeTat, 
‘not like a sensible man does he infer what is new from what 
has already happened.” 
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(ee) From the use of the dative to express the instrument, 
the cause or the means, the Greek language sometimes passes to an 
employment of the same case to signify an agent, and this too 
even with passive verbs, where we regularly find the genitive with 
‘vo. Thus we find tavra NéAexTas npiv, “these things have been - 
said by us;” xal pny médas ye Wpocrodos puddocerat, “and see 
he is guarded by his attendants close by ;’’ soAées Sapev "Exrope 
Sip, “many were slain by godlike Hector.” This mode of ex- 
pressing the person from whom the action proceeds seems to be 
quite inconsistent with the proper signification of the dative, and the 
apparent difficulty is increased when we find the dative used with 
the verb d€youas to signify the person from whom something is re- 
ceived ; for, as we shall see, the dative is properly used to indicate 
the person to whom something is given. Yet we have Hom. Jl. xv. 
87: O¢usore Sexo Sérras, “ he took the cup at the hand of Themis”’ 
(cf. Il. 11. 186). Pind. Pyth. 1v. 35: ov Oe@ déEaro, “ which he re- 
ceived at the hands of a god.” Esch. Choéph. 762: 'Opéorny 
é&edcEaunv watpi. It may be seen, however, that in these cases 
the inconsistency is more apparent than real. For while the dative, 
as the case of proximity, is equally adapted to express taira Aé- 
NexTat nptv, “these things are spoken, and we are at hand as the 
speakers”’ or “they are spoken for us, and we have them as said,” 
which is virtually equivalent to radra A€AcKTa Ud’ juay, “these 
things have bcen said, and the action has proceeded from under and 
out of us;” and raira Aedexral pow, “ these things have been said, 
and I am at hand as the hearer”’ or “they are spoken for me, and 
I am the object to which the speaking is limited, and towards 
which it is directed ;”” 1t is equally capable of expressing rovro 5é- 
xopat cot, “I receive these things at your hand, for you, and 
through you;” and raira Sidwpul cot, “I give these things to you, 
and you are the object to which the giving is limited, and towards 
which it is directed.” We see both applications in the verb texpai- 
powat, with which the dative, as we have seen, generally expresses 
the means by which we judge; but there is at least one passage 
in which the verb appears as passive, and the dative indicates the 
proximate cause or agent; Soph. Cedal. Fragm. 307 Dindorf: 

Tots fev AGyoUS Tois Toto ov TExpalpopat 

OU MaAdov 4 AcUKa ALOw AevKN) oradun, 
“‘T am not marked out by your words any more than a white 
measuring line by a white stone.” 
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In the sense of agency the dative is sometimes accompanied 
by the preposition vzro, as in Eurip. Iph. A. 1285: nde BapBapors 
imro,”EdAnvas ovras, NExtpa ovriaoba Big; Plat. Lach. p. 184 E: 
vie tmadoTpiBy ayab@ memadevpévos. This, however, is more com- 
mon in the instrumental phrases varo yep! (Eurip. Suppl. 404), 
ve xepat (Il. xvi. 420), bard radapyor (Hesiod, Theog. 862). 


(f/f) From signifying the aircoy or vd’ od the dative naturally 
passes on to the expression of the airia or 6: 6, and thus we find 
it used after all kinds of verbs to indicate that “on account of” 
which the thing is done. Thus in Plat. Menex. p. 238 p: otte 
acbevela ovte trevia ot’ ayvwola marépwv amreAndatat ovdeis, 
ovdé Tois evaytios TeTivntat, “no one is driven away on account 
of weakness or poverty or the obscurity of his parents, or honoured 
on the opposite account;” where Thucydides (11. 37) has ov« 
GTO Pépous TO WEOY 7 apeTHS TpoTyzarat. But in another passage 
he writes (111. 98), tots wempaypévors hoBovpevos rods "AOnvaious, 
‘‘ fearing the Athenians on account of what had taken place ;” and 
in V. 104, he writes, ts ye Euyyeveias Gvexa nal atoyvvn BonGeiv, 
“to aid us on account of our affinity and for shame’s sake.” 


(c) The Dative of the Recipient. 


458 (aa) The very name of the dative implies that it 
denotes the recipient, or person to whom something is given. This 
originates, like the other meanings of this case, in its primary sense 
of proximity. For dui co: ta ypnuata merely means “T am 
giving the money, and you are at hand as the recipient.” In the 
first class then of the uses of the dative of the recipient we must 
place its construction with verbs which imply the transference of 
something with a special limitation to or for some person or thing. 
Thus the dative follows S:dovar, “to give ;’ orate, “ to bestow ;” 
aopeiv, “to impart;” aapéyew, “to furnish ;” dcavéuew, “to dis- 
tribute; tarrew, ‘to appoint,” and the like; as (Aristoph. Faz, 
771): dépe TQ fhadraxpe, dis TH haraxp@ tav tpwyariov, “ take 
(the wine) to the bald man, give of the sweetmeats to the bald 
man.” Pind. Ol. 1. 60: a@avarwv Kreas adixeaot véxtap ap- 
Bpoclay re Saxev, “having stolen the nectar and ambrosia from 
the immortals, he gave them éo his earthly peers.’” 
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(bb) In precisely the same manner the dative is used with 
verbs signifying “to promise or to owe,” as viiryvetaGat, Oderrety, 
and the impersonal Se; “to lend,” as Savelfev; “to pay,’ as 
mpoiecOas; “to benefit or profit,” as Avocredeiv, wheretv (which 
also takes the accusative) ; ‘to assist,” i.e. “ to lend assistance,’ 
as auuve, Bonbeiv, apnyewv, areEeuv, érixoupeiv, and the like; thus, 
ToAAnY odeirw Tois Pcois yap, “I owe much gratitude to the 
gods; tots Oavotat wrodTos ovdey wderci, “wealth docs not at 
all benefit the dead.”’ 


(cc) The dative follows verbs which involve or imply the idea 
of giving way or conceding; such are atorevew, “ to give or yield 
belief” (cf. the Latin cre-do) ; reiBecOat, “‘ to yield obedience,’’ and 
its opposite azreOety (but varaxovew and xataxovew take the accu- 
sative also); elxewv, vmrecxewv, Kc., “to yield, concede, give way,” 
and the like; thus we find in one passage (Soph. 47. 669 sqq.): 


xal yap ta Sewa nal ta Kxaptepwtata 

Tiats vireixes* TOTO pev vidpooTiBets 

xetmaves exxwpotow evxapT@ Oépet, 

éEioratat Sé vuxros aiavys KvKXNosS 

TH AEvKoTTOAw Héyyos nuépa Hr€yerv, 
i.e. “even the obstinate things and those which are most stubborn 
yield to superior powers; for instance, the snowy winters give 
way to fruitful summer, and the dark circle of night stands aside 
for the day with its white steeds to blaze forth.” 


(dd) The dative of the recipient is used with the substantive 
verb to signify possession, so that éore pol, &c. is exactly equi- 
valent to “Ihave, &c.” Thus Eurip. Heracl. 298: ov« gore rovde 
Tato KaddLov ryépas, “children have no nobler privilege than 
this.” In Hebrew there is no other means of expressing the verb 
“to have” than by this use of the dative. 


(ce) By an immediate transition, the dative of the recipient 
denotes the person immediately interested in the action. Thus we 
have (Soph. Aj. 1045): Mevéraos & 8} révde mAody éoreidaper, 
‘‘Menelaus, for whose interest, to oblige whom, we engaged in 
this expedition.” Eurip. Suppl. 15: pépos xatacyeiv duyads 
TloAvveines Ow,“ wishing to get a share for the exile Poly- 
neices,”’ 
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(ff) Ima similar application the dative of the personal pro- 
nouns is used in intreaties, to strengthen the prayer by a reference 
to the earnest wish of the speaker; as in Hom. Jl. xiv. 501: 
el7répevai pot, Tpwes, ayavod “Iduovijos marpl dirp xal pntpl, 
“tell for me, tell to oblige me, tell I desire, to the father and 
mother of Ilioneus.”” Herod. Vi11. 68: ecmrety por mpos Bacidéa, 
Mapdove, “say to the king, I desire you, Mardonius.” And 
elliptically, as in Arist. Vesp. 1172: pr} pot ye pvOous, “no fables, 
pray!” Dem. Phil. 1.§ 19: py poe puplous undé Sicpuplous Eévous, 
“don’t talk of 10,000 or 20,000 foreigners, I beseech you.” Simi- 
larly in a condition, Plat. Gorg. 461 D: dav pot év povov dudart- 
ts, “if you will only take care of one point at my request, to 
oblige me.”’ 


(gg) Hence also we have the dative of the participles of verbs 
of wishing, &c. used after substantive verbs and those signifying 
motion, and the like; thus Hom. Od. 111. 228: ov« av ésovye éd7r0- 
Hevm Ta yévowro, “those things would not happen to me hoping 
for them.’ Herod. 1x. 46: 7dopévorcs nyivy of Aoyou yeyovact, 
“the words have been said to us pleased (to our satisfaction).” 
Aristoph. Pax, 582: yaipe, yaip’, ds 7rAOes nuiv acpévors, O pir- 
tatn, “how glad we are to see you, our dearest goddess.” Soph. 
Cid. T. 1356: OéXovte xapolt tod7’ av jv, “I too should wish for 
this.” Plat. Gorg. 448 D: ef avt@ yé coe Bovropévm éotiv amro- 
xpiveoOaz, “if you would like to answer on your own account.” 


(hh) The dative of the recipient 1s used as an equivalent for 
the possessive genitive; thus Herod. vi. 103: 6 wpecBurepos trav 


maiov TO Kipwv Yrncayopns jv, ‘ Stesagoras was the elder of 
Cimon’s sons.”’ 


(d) The Dative of Special Limitation. 


459 (aa) The dative is used by the best writers to denote 
the special and subjective limitation of an act to some particular 
person; in other words, it expresses that the act appeared under a 
special aspect as regarded from a certain point of view. Thus 
(Thucyd. 11. 101): % otpatia ciroy ov elyev avt@, “the army 
had no provisions for him,” “he found that the army had no pro- 
visions, it presented itself to his mind under that aspect.” Id. 1.6: 
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oi mpeaButepa avTois Tav evdaimdvav ov Tod’s xXpovos E7rety 
xiTaVvas Awods érravcavTo hopoiyres, “it is not long since they saw 
the old men of the wealthy class leave off wearing linen tunics.” 
Id. 1. 101: of Eidwres avrois améornoay, “they experienced a 
revolt of the Helots.” Id. 111. 98, init.: péype ot rokorae elyov za 
BéAn avrois, “as long as they found, or saw, that the archers had 
their arrows.” Id. vit. 19: Ewozep avrois obrTot of orAtTat ary pay, 
“until they had got these men-at-arms started.” Id. Jdid. 34: xat 
atrois Tov ywplov pnvoeidovs Svros, “and as they found that the 
place was semicircular.” Plat. Resp. p. 343 A: os ye aura ovde 
mpoBata ovbé totméva yuyvooxers, “since she has the disgrace of 
finding that you cannot distinguish between the sheep and the shep- 
herd.” Soph. Antig. 904: wae rot o° éyad ‘rlunoa tots dpovototw et, 
*¢ yet I did well to honour thee, as the wise would estimate the case.” 
We have two of these datives in the same sentence in sch. Agam. 
598: elare pavOavovri cot topoicw épunvedow evmperras Adyor, 
“she has spoken her words, as far as you understand them, in 
a manner suited to (which requires) clear interpreters ;” cf. Pind. 
Ol. 11. 85: wvavra ovveroicw, és 5é torav épynvéwy yariter, 
“with an intelligible utterance for the wise, but to the common 
herd they need interpreters.” | 


(6b) This dative of special limitation is sometimes accompanied 
by as. Thus Soph. Gd. C. 20: paxpay yap, os yépovrs, mpov- 
oraAns odov, “you have travelled onwards a long way for an old 
man, i.e. considered with special reference to the age of the 
wayfarer. Aj. 395: EpeBos @ paevvdtatov ws éeuoi, “O Erebus, 
most radiant, in regard to me in particular.” Antig. 1161: Kpéwy 
yap iv &ndwrTos, ws uot, moré, “Creon was an enviable person 
formerly, as I judged the case.” 


(cc) This dative of limitation is regularly used when a defini- 
tion of place or time is given with reference to the circumstances 
or experiences of persons whose situation is defined. ‘Thus Herod. 
11. 29: did ’EXedavrivns modtos avw tovre avavrés eote ywpiov, 
“to or for one going up from the city Elephantine it is a steep 
place.” Id. Ix. 41: ds Sé &vdexarn éyeyovee avtixatnpévoct év 
IlAatainot, “when to them, encamped opposite to one another at 
Platea, the eleventh day had passed.” And this subjective use of 
the dative may be extended to cases where the construction would 
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have admitted of the accusative. Thus in Thucyd. v. 111: zoAXois 
yap Mpoopwpévois Ett es ola épovrat TO aicypov Kadovpevov érre- 
oracato Eupdhopais avnxéotots TrepiTeceiv, “in the case of many 
still foreseeing the tendency of their actions, that which is called 
dishonour has been an inducement to involve themselves in irre- 
mediable disasters.” 


(6) The Accusative. 


460 The accusative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point towards which something is proceeding—that it 
is the end of the action or motion described, or the space traversed 
in such motion or direction. 


The accusative, thus defined, has the following applications in 
Greek syntax. It denotes (a) motion to an object; (5) distance in 
space; (c) duration in time; (d@) the immediate object of a trans- 
itive verb; (e) the more remote object of any verb, whether it has 
another accusative or not; (f) the accusative of cognate significa- 
tion, i.e. the secondary predication, by way of emphasis, of that 
which is already predicated by the verb itself; (7) an apposition to 
the object of the whole sentence; (h) the subject of the objective 
sentence, when this is expressed in the infinitive mood. These dif- 
ferent usages are illustrated by the following examples. 


(a) The Accusative of Motion. 


461 The use of the simple accusative to denote motion to a 
place is confined to the poets. An older and fuller form of this case 
was also employed to express the end or object of motion. This 
form had the affix -Se, as "OdAvpovde, “to Olympus;” oixade = 
olxovde, ‘“‘ homewards;” ’A@nvate = AOnvacée, “to Athens.” It 1s 
worthy of notice that this affix -e, as the numeral dvo = 6Fe, the 
particle 5é, and the index of motion, corresponds to the three 
English particles, or rather three different modes of spelling the 
same particle, two, too, to. In ordinary Greek prose the object of 
motion is expressed by the accusative with some preposition, as eis, 
mpos, eri, &c. The following are examples of the simple accusative 
used as the case of motion to a place. Hom. Od. v. 55: dre 8 ryv 
vijcov adixero, hiev ppa péya améos ixero; Soph. Gd. C. 643: te 

32 
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Sita xpnters; % Souous oreicyew euovs; Kurip. Aled. 7: Mrjdea 
mupyous ys érdeve’ “Twrxias; Alc. 457: eiOe duvaipay ce méuyat 
daos; Ibid. 479: ypeia tis ce Oeocarwv xOova rrépret; More 
rarely the person or something personified is represented as the 
object of the motion in the accusative; as in Hom. Od. I. 233: 
pvnotipas adixero, “ he came to the suitors; Eurip. Ardr. 287: 
éBav Tptapiday, I went to the son of Priam;” Jel. 613: warép’ 
és ovpavoyv ametut, “I will go to my father unto heaven;’’ Pind. 
Ol. 11.173: alvov 8a Kopos, “satiety attacks praise.” 


(}) The Accusative of Extension. 


462 Here the accusative signifies “through the space,” “ to 
the extent or distance of.” Thus Thucyd. 11. 5: améyet 7 WAarata 
tav OnBav oradiovs EBdounxovra, “ Platea is distant from Thebes 
to the extent of seventy stades;’’ Hom. J7. xx1it. 529: Xecrrero 
Sovpos epwnv, “he was left the flight of a spear behind;’? Pind. 
Pyth. WV. 228: opoyuiay oxife vdtov yas, “he cut up the surface of 
the earth for a fathom;” Thucyd. vr. 49: vavorabuov Méyapa 
éfn xXpivat toeicOat, améyovta Lupaxovoedy ovte mAovv qoXuy, 
ote ddov, ‘‘ he said they ought to make Megara a naval station, not 
far distant from Syracuse either by sea or by land.” 


(c) The Accusative of Duration. 


463 Herc the accusative signifies “ through the time of.” Thus 
Dem. de Corona, p, 235, 22: xa€ijvto év Maxedovia tpeis orXovs 
pnvas, “they remained in Macedonia three whole months;” Xen. 
Anab. V. 8, § 24: rovs xvvas Tovs yarerrovs Tas pév nyépas ddéacr, 
tas O€ vuxras adiaot, “they tie up the savage dogs throughout the 
day, but let them loose throughout the night.’ And sometimes 
with ordinals, as Plat. Prot. 309 p: Ipwraydpas émibedrunne 
Tpitnv 76n nwépay, “ Protagoras has been here now for three days 
complete,” i.e. “throughout the third day.” 


(d) The Accusative of the Immediate Object. 


464 As the case of transition, the accusative is properly used 
to express the immediate object of transitive verbs, which are so 
called because their action passes on from the subject to an object. 
The manner in which this accusative of the immediate object per- 
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forms the functions of a secondary predicate has been illustrated 
above (435, (c)). In some languages (the Semitic, for example) 
the case denoting the object of the transitive verb is strengthened or 
indicated by a preposition signifying “unto.” This, as we have 
just seen, is the full value of the Greek accusative; and when we 
write AauBave thy aorida, we mean “ there is an act of taking on 
my part extending unto or as far as the shield.”” How this view of 
the secondary predication involved in the accusative is a necessary 
result, if the verb is regarded as containing in itself a complete pri- 
mary predication, and how the accusative may express either quan- 
tity or quality, has been shown above (430, (aa)). Here it is only 
necessary to classify the verbs according as the accusative of quan- 
tity, with which they are construed, denotes the immediate or the 
secondary object of the act. 


All verbs take an accusative of the immediate object when its 
expression is necessary to complete the meaning which the verb is 
intended to convey in the particular instance, whether that meaning 
be the hteral and primary meaning of the verb or not. Thus we 
have the accusative not only after such verbs as «day, ‘‘ to conquer,” 
which may either dispense with an accusative, as Avodady 6 Didw- 
vos évixa, “ Diophon, the son of Philon, was the victor,” i.e. he 
conquered all competitors in certain games; or take an accusative of 
the antagonists who were overcome, as ot “EXAnves évixnoay tovs 
Ilépoas, “the Greeks conquered the Persians :”’ but also after verbs, 
which, according to their primary signification, would take some 
other case, as éxarfjvat, ‘to stand out of,’ which should be con- 
strued with the genitive of ablation, but which, in its assumed or 
inferential sense “to avoid,’ takes the accusative of the immediate 
object, as exoryvas xivduvory, “to avoid danger” (above, 430, (0d)). 
Similarly tvarreoOat, “to beat oneself, as a mark of mourning,” in 
its secondary sense “I bewail,’’ may have the accusative of the 
person bewailed (Herod. 1. 132). And dopudopetv, “to carry a 
spear,” in the sense “to guard,’’ may have the accusative of the 
person guarded (Thucyd. 1. 130). 


(e) The Accusative of the more Remote Object. 


465 The construction of a verb with an accusative of the more 


remote object is resolvable into two distinct usages, (aa) when the 
32—2 
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verb, in its transitive use, takes two accusatives, one of which de- 
notes the immediate, and the other the remote object of the action, 
so that when the verb becomes passive, the latter alone is retained ; 
(bb) when we have in the active the oyjjua xa’ Grov Kai pépos 
(above, 407, (¢)), so that the accusative denoting the part is alone 
retained in the construction with the passive verb. 


(aa) We may place two accusatives after the same transitive 
verb when we wish to express that a nearer, as well as a more 
remote object—a person as well as a thing—is affected by the 
action of the verb; thus, @nBSaiouvs ypnpata yrncay (Thucyd. I. 
27), i.e. rogabant—quos? Thebeos—quid? pecuniam: so that either 
Ypnpata-yTncay or OnBaiovs-7Tync av, constitute a single transitive 
verb. Similarly rovs arodeuious thy vaiv ameorepnxapev— i.e. 
“we have deprived—whom?—the enemies—of what?—the ship.” 


To this class we may refer verbs of naming, choosing, appoint- 
ing, teaching, asking, clothing, depriving, speaking and acting well 
or ill, &c. The second accusative often appears as a tertiary predi- 
cate, or an apposition, or a representative in the oblique case of the 
primary predication with some of these verbs; compare IlepexAns 
npéOn otpatnyos (418) with 6 Kipos tov Tw8pvav amrébeke orpa- 
TNYOV. 

If such sentences are expressed by a passive verb, the accusa- 
tive of the person becomes the nominative; but the thing 1s still 
expressed by the accusative; as of rodéucoe Thy vaty adnpeOncay, 
‘the enemy were deprived of their ship.” 


(6b) We have already seen (407, (c)) that a word denoting the 
part may be placed in apposition to the word denoting the totality. 
And this appears in a particular application when a verb of distri- 
bution (as dvacpety, réuverv, véperv, Siavéwew, Sacac@az) is followed 
by two accusatives, one denoting the totality, and the other the 
number of parts into which it is divided, as Herod. vi. 121: tpets 
poipas Sacapevos wavta Tov méCov otpartor, “ having divided all his 
land forces into three parts.” The former usage is very often ex- 
pressed in the passive, and then the accusative of the part alone 
remains to denote the more remote object; as Demosth. de Corona, 
p. 247, 11: éwpwv tov Diderrov tov dfOarpov exxexoppéevov, THy 
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Kev KaTeayoTa, THY xXEipa, TO aKédos TeTnpwpyevov, “they saw 
Philip with his eye knocked out, with his collar-bone broken, with 
his hand and leg mutilated.” 


(f) The Accusative of Cognate Signification. 


466 Verbs, whether active, neuter, or passive, may have after 
them an accusative of a cognate signification: this is called the 
Jigura etymologica; a8 apas apdtas maoly avoctwtatas (Eurip. 
Phen, 65), 1.e. “he utters imprecations against his children to the 
extent of the most impious imprecations.” The examples of this 
construction are innumerable (see Lobeck, FParalip. pp. 498—538). 
The following are a few specimens: xwvdSuvevow tovrov tov Klvduvor, 
“‘T shall be endangered in (incur) this danger;” wAnynv wémAnypae 
xaptépay, “I am smitten to the extent of (I have received) a severe 
blow;” Biov Bidvat or Sv, “to live (to pass) a life;’’ Oavarov azro- 
Gaveiv, ‘to die (to undergo) the death;” dpxov duvvvat, “to swear (take) 
an oath;” aicypovs PoBous hoBodvras xal aicypa Oappn Oappoidcr, 
“they fear (are subject to) disgraceful fears, and are confident to the 
extent of (are inspired with) disgraceful confidences;” éuod dénoy 
Tiva toxupav édenOn, “he implored me with a most urgent suppli- 
cation,” and so forth. In English we generally substitute some 
other verb, and retain the specific value of the secondary predicate 
only, as in the second translation given in the above instances. It 
will generally be observed that the accusative in the figura ety- 
mologica has either an epithet, or is used in a special meaning. 
The examples already given illustrate the former case, and the ad- 
jective alone is often used with an implication of the cognate accu- 
sative; thus we have Ovew ta ‘Hpaxdeva, SiaBatnpia, owrnpia, 
evayyéa, yeveOAca, and the like, when the accusative approximates 
to a predication of manner (above, 430, (aa)). Similarly, we have 
not only vixdv vavpaylay, “to conquer in a sea-fight;”’ wexav auy- 
pv nad wadny, “to conquer in boxing and wrestling;’’ but vixcav 
"Orvpreua, Tlv6ca, ta Tlava€yvaa, “to conquer at the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian games, at the Panathenaic festival,’ and the 
like. In Pind. Ol. vii. 81, we have éy "IoOuq@ rerpaxis evtuyewn, 
Nepéa 7’ dAXav er GdXa, scil. vixav or evrvylay evtvyéwv. On the 
other hand, in such phrases as gopov dépety, troumny méurev, pu- 
Aaxds pudadtrewv, apynv dpyev, Ke. the words ¢épov, moumny, 
guAaxds, apxnv are not used in the primary sense of the verbs from 
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which they are derived, but signify respectively “tribute,” ‘‘ a pro- 
cession,” “‘a watch,” ‘a magistracy or office.” 


Obs. The use of the accusative as a secondary predicate is of very 
wide extent. Thus we have not only the figura etymologica péyav 
Opkov opvust, “I swear a great oath,” but ouvupé twa or re, “I swear by 
somebody or something ; ” whence we have the formule of adjuration : 
ov tov “OAvpmorv, “no (I appeal on oath to) Olympus,” and especially 
with the particles wa, in negative, and v7 or vai pa, in positive oaths; as 
pa Aia, ov pa Aia, vy Ata, vai pa Ato. There are also a great many 
cases in which the use of the accusative is merely adverbial, as in the 
following phrases : radia, “for the rest ;' ” 70 Evpmav, to odov, ‘in gene- 
ral ;” rovvavriov, tavayria, wav rovvaytiov, “on the contrary, quite the 
reverse ;” ro éri twa, To éri odas elvat, “as far as regards a certain per- 
son, as far as they themselves are concerned ;” Oéuis y' elvas, “in accord- 
ance with justice at least,” Soph. Gd. Col. 1191 (where Genes is inde- 
clinable); ro xara twa, “in what concerns @ certain person ;” TO Aouror, 
“for the future 3” and similarly vu voTEpoy, TO vorepor, a pOTeEpov, Tparov, 
Seurepoy, tpirov, &c. ; moAAa, “often;” ta TohAd, “for the most part;” 
TO TehevTatov, “at last, i‘ similarly 70 TéAos ; apxnv (Plato, Gorg. 478 c) 
and ryv apxnv ([bid.), “at all;” ro TOU Anpoabevors, ‘as Demosthenes 
says ;” tHv wpav, “at the time ” xatpoyv, “at the right time ;” xape, “for 
the sake of,” with possessives, éuyv yap, “for my sake,” &c.; rpopacw’, 
‘in pretence ;”’ dwpeav, mpocxa, “in vain;” ri, “why?” and tpozoy in 
various combinations, as év tporov, tiva tporov; mavra TpoTov, TovToOV 
Tov Tpomov 3 wavrTa Tavra, “in all these respects” (Plato, Theetet. p. 202 c); 
mwacav téxvay, “in every art” (Pind. Ol. vit. 51); macav opyay, “with all 
his best efforts” (Id. Isthm. 1.41); apeorepa, “in both ways, ’ sometimes 
followed by -re xai; dixynv, “after the exact equivalent ;” rv evOetay, rv 
Taxiorny, paxpay, dAAnv Kal aAAny, and other combinations with reference | 
to odov implied; axuyv, ‘in a moment, directly, even now, still;’ and a 
number of other similar usages. 


(7) The Accusative in Apposition to the whole Sentence. 


467 An accusative is sometimes put in apposition to the object 
‘of a sentence, just as the nominative stands in apposition to the 
general predication (above, 407, (X)); thus we have Eurip. Orest. 
1103: ‘EXévnv xravopev, Mevedéo AvTnv wixpav, “let us kill 
Helen, to grieve Menelaus,” or “which will be an affliction to Mene- 
laus.” Asch. Agam. 233: érAn Ourip yevécOar Ouvryatpos, Todépov 
apwyav, “he brought himself to become the sacrificer of his daugh- 
ter, as a help for the warfare;’’ Hom. Jl. 1v. 196: ov tts ciorevoas 
éBarev...7@ wev KrE0S, aups Sé révOos, “whom some one has shot, 
a result which will procure him glory, as it is an affliction to us.” 
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Sometimes this apposition refers to a suppressed figura etymolo- 
gica; thus Eurip. El. 231: evéapovoins, proOdv ndiotov rovwy, is 
equivalent to evdarpovoins evdatpoviav, p. 7. 7., i.e. “may you 
enjoy the happiness, which is the sweetest reward of toils.’’ Simi- 
larly Hel. 77: dmodavow eixovs Eaves av Atos xopns, is equivalent 
to eGaves dv Oavaror, a. éi., i.e. “you would have incurred death as 
the fruit of your resemblance to the daughter of Zeus.” 


(h) The Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. 


468 If a verb in the infinitive mood is dependent on another . 
verb, and if its subject is not that of the main verb, what would 
otherwise be the nominative, as the subject of the proposition, is 
turned into the accusative, as the secondary predication of the main 
verb. Thus, from éxeivos orparnye?, “that other man is general,” 
we have, in the objective sentence, én éxetvov otparnyeiv, “ he said 
that the other man was general.” This is one form of the objective 
sentence, and will be more fully explained in its proper place. 


a 


Contrasted Meanings of the Oblique Cases. 


469 From the separate examination of the oblique cases, the 
student may derive brief rules respecting their distinctive signi- 
fications : 


The genitive denotes motion from a place. 
The dative — _ rest ima place. 
The accusative — motion ¢o a place. 


And 
The genitive implies separation. 
The dative — conjunction. 


The accusative — approach with a view to conjunction. 


These differences of meaning appear most clearly in the con- 
struction of the cases with prepositions. 


§ VIII. Secondary Predicates. (b) Supplement to the Cases. 
(b,) Prepositions. 


470 The prepositions, usually so called, are pronominal ad- 
verbs indicating place with reference to some object, which is 
regularly expressed in an oblique case—the genitive, dative, or 
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accusative—and in direct apposition to the adverb. Some pre- 
positions admit of only one case in this apposition; some admit 
two; others may be construed with any one of the three cases. 
When placed after the noun to which they refer, the prepositions, 
with the exception of ava, receive an accent, if proclitic (above, 54), 
or become paroxytone if oxytone. 


471 The prepositions which admit the genitive only are asi, 
amo, éx or é& and po. 

Those which admit the dative only are ev and avy (Evy). 

And eis admits only the accusative. 


472 The following are prefixed to the genitive and accusative: 
Sia, Kata, vTrép. 


The dative or accusative may follow ava. 


473 The following may be accompanied by any one of the 
three cases: api, él, wera, mapa, trepi, mpos and vo. 


(2) Prepositions with the Genitive. *Avrl and mpo. 


474 ‘Avri and wpo signify “on behalf of,” “in front of,” 
“instead of,” “for the sake of;’’ the only difference between them 
being this, avri signifies “in loco guodam, qui ex adverso stat,” 
whereas 7rpé is more general, and denotes “‘quodcunque ante oculos 
est.” The genitive obviously expresses relation. The following 
examples will show the various applications of these nearly syno- 
nymous prepositions: 

(a) ‘Apri. 

(aa) The primary meaning is “in the place which is oppo- 
site.’ There is no undoubted example of this use; for in the 
passages, in which it occurs, the last vowel is elided, and it is quite 
probable that the word intended is not ayr/ but avra, and this is 
indicated by the accent in the ordinary editions. See Hom. J2. 
vill. 233, xv. 415; Od. 1v. 115; Hesiod, O. et D. 725. The last 
of these passages, however, has avr’ yjedlovo reTpappevos, and if we 


compare the adjective avrndos, “ opposite to the sun, over against 
the sun”’ (Ausch. Agam. 530; Soph. Aj. 805), which is admitted 
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to contain avri, we may, if we please, read ayri for dvra in the 
other passages. 


(6b) The most common meaning of avvi is “instead of;’’ as 
in Soph. 47. 439: ov« av ris abt’ Ewap ev adros avt’ euod, “no 
other person would have taken them instead of me.” — 


(cc) Hence it denotes an equivalent or something which may 
take the place of an object; as in Hom. Jl. 1x. 116: avi wodA@y 
Nady éori, “he is worth, is equivalent to, many of the common 
people.” Demosth. Olynth. 1. init.: avril modXav xpnudtov, “in 
exchange for much money.” 


(dd) It signifies “on account of,” especially with the relative, 
as in Soph. Ant. 237: ri 8 éorw avf ob rHvd eyes abduplar; 
“what is it, on account of which you feel this despondency ?” 
And av@ dv very often stands for avri rovrwy ott (402, Obs. 1), as 
in Lys. in Agorat. § 76: av0’ dv éroincev “ because he did it,” cf. 
Xen. Hell. 11. 4, § 17, 1v. 8, § 6; Isocr. Hel. Enc. p. 212. 


(b) IIpo. 


(aa) The primary meaning is “in some place which is oppo- 
site; as in Thucyd. v. 11: tov Bpaciday Snpocia Earpay ev r7 
Wot TPO THS UY atyopas ovens, ‘they buried Brasidas in the city 
before the forum as it now is.” Similarly apo trav ofOarpav 
(ZEsch. Fals. Leg. p. 47, 41), just as we have avr’ of@adpoev (Hom. 


Od. 1v. 115). 


(6b) From this meaning of priority in place, po passes on to 
denote anteriority in time, which is the meaning of the Latin ante, 
as in Plat. Leg. p. 643 D: mpo trav Tlepotxav Séxa Erect, “ ten 
years before the Persian war.” 


(cc) It conveys the idea of preference, as in Pind. Pyth. 1v. 140: 
xépdos aivicat po Sixas SdXtov, “ to praise deceitful gain in prefer- 
ence to justice.” And with a comparative, as in Herod. 1. 62: 
olat 7 Tupavuls mpd édXevOepins damactérepoy, “to whom tyranny is 
more welcome than freedom.” Hence the phrase mpo modAov 
mroveta Gaz, “to estimate a thing more than much, to set a very high 
value on it,” 
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(dz) It sometimes signifies ‘on behalf of,’’ i.e. taking the 
person of, as in another use of avré; thus in Herod. vit. 74: apo 
yopas Soptadatov payecOa, “to fight on behalf of a country 
captured by the spear.” IX. 72: apo THs “EdAados arroOvicket, 
‘he dies for (on behalf of) Hellas.” 


"Amo and é€. 


475 "Aro, in epic Greek aza:, and éx (é&) are followed by a 
genitive of ablation. The latter answers to the Latin er, the 
former to the Latin ad, as well in origin as in signification. Thus, 

éToluns Hn THS OTpaTLas ovons Ex Te THS Kepxupas nal awe 
Tis nreipou (Thucyd. vir. 33), 

i.e. “an army being now ready out of Corcyra and from the 
mainland.” 

Obs. Although amo, ab, signify motion from the surface of an object 
(extrinsecus), and é, ex, motion from within an object (intrinsecus), it 
may be a matter of indifference which of the two we use: compare Thu- 
cyd. Iv. 38: d:amAevoas avtois amo Ta €x THS Hretpov Aakedarpoviwy avnp 
amyyyerey, with Aésch. Pers. 355: avnp yap “"EAAnv é€ "AOnvaiwy orparod 
€A\Ouv &tcSe. And we have them both together in Thucyd. 1. 124, §3: éx 
woA€uov pev—ad yovyias 6€é—, where the difference in meaning is scarcely 
perceptible; and as denoting the grounds of an inference in Thucyd. tv. 
126, § 3: pabey xpy e€ dv mponywvicbe Tos Maxedoow avrav, Kai ad’ ov 
éyw eixalw x.7.X., where é€ denotes the experience, and azo the testi- 
monies, which are more external. 


In detail the following are the usages of azo and é€: 


(a) ’Azro denotes removal or procession from some object or 
point, (aa) as separation in space; (Jb) as subsequence in time; 
(cc) as the effect of a cause; (dd) as the derivation from some 
source. 


(aa) Herod. 111. 75: azijxe éwurov él xeparny pépecOar arro 
Tov Tupyov kato, “he let himself go so as to be carried down 
head-first from the tower.” Hom. Jl. xv. 386: payovto of pev ap’ 
irmov, ot & ato vnav, “they fought some from horses,” i.e. on 
horseback, “others from ships,” i.e. on the decks of the ships. 
So also of the order of things, Herod. 111. 75: apfapevos azo 
"Axatpéveos, “ beginning from (with) Achemenes.” 


(bb) Herod. 1. 82: azo rovrov tod ypovov, “ from (i.e. after) 
this time.”  Thucyd. vir. 43: dao rod mpwrov vrvov, “after the 
first sleep.” | 
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(cc) Thucyd. 1. 17: émpayOn am’ avrav ovdéy Epyov akio- 
Aoryov, “no considerable achievement was effected by them.” 


(dd) Aristoph. Plut. 377: éyw cou rovr’ amo cputxpov mavu 
€0cdw Svamrpatar, ‘Iam willing to effect this for you at (from the 
store of) a trifling expence”’ (cf. Thucyd. vitl. 87: az’ €Naccovev 
apakas. Arist. Eg. 535: awd outxpas Saravns). Herod. ur. 50: 
amo TWaTpos Kal pnTtpos THS auTs, “ from (derived from) the same 
father and mother.” Whence Herod. 1.173: xadXéovot aro trav 
LNTépwv EwvTovs, Kal ovy! amo Tav TaTépwr, “ they call themselves 
after (as derived from) their mother, and not after their father.” 
Hence we have a number of adverbial phrases, as dé tov adoxn- 
tov, ‘on a sudden; amo madaod, “ of old; azo aides, *‘ from 
a child’’ (from childhood); amd yAdoons, “orally ;” amd tis 
tons, “on fair terms;’’ ove amd tpétrov (where some read a7), 
‘not amiss,” and so forth. 


(6) *Ex« (€&) denotes removal or procession from out of some- 
thing ; (aa) as separation in space; (bd) as subsequence in time ; 
(cc) as the effect or consequence of a cause or agency; (dd) as part 
of a whole; (ce) as the derivation from some source. 


(aa) Herod. 1. 24: opudoOar é« Tdpavtos, “to set out from 
Tarentum.” So also of the order of things, as in the phrase ynv 
éx yns, ‘one land after another,” from which we find also yav 
™po ys. ; 


(Lb) Herod. vit. 59: &€& éxeivov rod ypovov, “ after that time.”’ 
Id. vir. 12: é€x THs vavpayias, “ after the sea-fight.” Eurip. Hec. 
55: é« tupavvixay Sour, “ after having lived in a royal palace.”’ 


(cc) Xen. Fell. 111. 1,§ 6: Anpapate 7 ywpa dwpov éx Baat- 
Aéws €500n, “the country was given to Demaratus by the king 
as a present.” 


(dd) Soph. Trach. 734: éx rpidy & av ethounv, “I would 
have chosen one thing out of (as a part of) three.” 


(ee) Athen. x1. p. 483: mivovaw é« Kepapéwv ToTnpior, 
“they drink out of earthen cups.”’ 


Hence we have a number of adverbial phrases, as é« yeupos, ‘in 
close fight ;” €& aapoaSoxnrou, “ unexpectedly; é« modes, “* hard-a- 
foot, i.e. immediately ;” é« Bias, “ by force ;” é« yntpos, “ by the 
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mother’s side ;”’ é« tov mpodavois, “openly ;” é« tay mrapovrar, 
‘as far as the circumstances allow,” and so forth. 


(8) Prepositions with the Dative. "Ev and ovy. 


476 °Ev and ovy (Ev) agree in origin and signification with 
the Latin in and cum, with this proviso, that instead of ez with the 
accusative, the Greeks employ the longer form eis=é»s ; for which 
see the next section. ‘Ev signifies inclusion; ovy conjunction ; as 
the following passage shows : 

Kaépetwy ayol yadxéors abpoot avy Ordos edpapoy, 
év yept & ’Audurpvwv Kodcod yupvoy twaccwrv pdo-yavov 


ixero (Pind. Nem. 1. 51, 52), 


i.e. the da, properly the shields, were by their sides, but Am- 
phitryon had his naked sword included or grasped zn his hand. 
It might be necessary, however, to oppose the 6zAoy or shield to 
another piece of defensive armour, which was still more closely 
combined with the wearer, and thus Sophocles says (Anttg. 115): 
modkrav pe’ Srrdwv, Ev & tmmoxopots KoprOecow, “ with many 
shields by their sides, as an accompaniment, and with many helmets, 
as a part of them, on their heads.” As the double-flute was fast- 
ened round the head with a mouth-piece, we find in Pindar, Ol. 
vy. 19: Epyouar Avdiors amvwv év avrois, “I come calling thee 
with Lydian pipes.” 
The following are the chief idiomatic usages of év and Eup: 


(a) ’*Ev denotes continuance or fixity in time (aa) or space (bt) ; 
when used with persons it signifies presence in the same loca- 
lity (like the Latin coram) (cc), and when applied to things, it 
indicates the instrumental adjunct (dd). 


Thus we have (aa) Plat. Phed. 58 B: ey tpicw npépas. 
fisch. Agam. 537: év wodkA@ ypovm. Thucyd. 11. 5, 11.13: & 
eipynvn, €v orrovéais, “during the continuance of the peace or the 
truce; and such phrases as év rovtw, ‘“‘meanwhile;” é 4, 
“whilst ;” é€v r@ avr@, “at the same time,” &c. 


(6b) Ausch. Choéph. 643: ris &vdov év Sopots; Eum. 18: Le 
‘pavriy év Opovots. Soph. Trach. 800: ev péow oxadher Oévres. 
And very frequently with the genitive of the person whose house or 
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other locality is intended; as Plat. Protag. 320 a: év ’Apidpovos 
érraideve, “he taught in the house of Ariphron,” and especially ev 
“Awdou, “in the mansions of Hades.” The applications of this local 
use are innumerable. 


(cc) Demosth. xu. 3: ép vuiy wreipacopar Trav Sixaiwv tuyelv, 
‘J will endeavour to obtain justice in your court, before you.” 
Thucyd. 11. 36: paxpyyopety év etSoow ov Bovropevos, “ not wish- 
ing to make a long speech before you, when you know all about 
the subject.” 


(dd) Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6,§ 2: Ore ot Geol ce eduevas Tréutrovet, 
Kat év tepois Snrov Kal év ovpaviots onpeiors. Hence such phrases 
as év opOadpois dpav, &c. 

(6) vy denotes close connexion (aa) in time and (26) in cir- 
cumstances. 

(aa) Xen. Cyrop. vil. 7, § 6: adv Te ypovp mpoicvte aet 
cuvavkavopévny erruyvyvecKey eSoxouy Kal éuny Suvapiy. 

(bb) Id. Ibid. § 13: 9 tév dirov erjow Eotw ovdaynas avy 
7H Bia, adXol warXov ody TH evepyecia. Hence such phrases as ovy 
Geo, “ with the help of God;” odv T@ vou, “ in accordance with 
the law ;” ovy tit payeoOa, “to fight on one’s side,” &c.. 


There are many adverbial phrases with év and ovp, as ev pépet, 
“in turn” (vicissim); év taxes or ovy taxet, “quickly,” &e. 


(y) reposition with the Accusative. Eis. 


477 °Ev and és or eis = es" really do not differ more than éx« 
and é£€ = éx-s, mpo and mpos. But this -s affixed conveys a more 
decided expression of motion. Eis signifies ad or tn (cum accus.) 
ie. “to” or “into;’’. as 


els Dwxéas ws Mpds cuppayous éropeveto 


(Demosth. Philip. 111. p. 113, § 16). 


Here it will be observed that ets Dwxéas, strictly speaking, 
designates the name of the country, whereas ws mpds ocuppayous 


1 In the poets és and els are interchanged ad libitum to suit the metre ; but és is 
more common in epic and lyric, and els in Attic poetry. These forms appear some- 
what arbitrarily in prose also. 
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is a personal reference: from which mode of speaking arose the 
use of ws alone with names of persons, in nearly the same sense as 
ets with names of things; e.g. mpéoBets méroudev ws Bacrdea for 
ws mpos Baoirea (Demosth. Philip. 1. p. 54, § 55). 

Idiomatically es is used to express any extension or direction. 
Thus it means (aa) ‘ with respect to,”’ as Eurip. Electr. 29: és pev 
yap avdpa oxy ely’ odwdora, “ with respect to the death of her 
husband she had a pretext; (bb) “with a view to,’ as Soph. 
Phil. 111: és wépdos ri Spav, “to do something with a view to 
advantage ;”’ (cc) “to the amount of,” as EuveBorOncay eis eixoos 
pariora, “they came to their aid to the amount of about twenty.” 
And similarly of time, as ets evtavrov, “to the amount of a year,” 
“for a year;” e¢¢ Thy Tpitnv w@pav, “up to the third hour;’’ 7jxere 
els THY TplaKkooTHY Nuéepay, ‘ye have come by the thirtieth day.” 

There are many adverbial phrases with ets, as els xatpov or 
eis xaXov, “opportunely ;”’ efs vmrepBoAny, to excess;” és Tédos, 
“at last,’ Ke. 


Pindar sometimes uses for eds the shorter form év; as 
apewnfpey év xotroTredov vatros Oeod (Pyth. v. 37). 


(5) Prepositions with the Genitive and Accusative. Auda. 


478 Axa denotes separation or disjunction. With the genitive 
of ablation, therefore, d:a signifies that something is done “ through 
and out of;’’ with the accusative of motion and reference, that it is 
done “through, and towards, or with reference to,” i.e. ‘along of” 
or “on account of.’ Thus, 


(a) With the genitive da signifies ‘ through,”’ as in Herod. 
VIII. 3: waons SveFeAOav THs Evpwrrns. 


(}) With the accusative 6a signifies ‘on account of,” as in 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1129: éxyw yap ayw dia oé Kove GdXov Bpotav. 


The student will find it easiest to recollect that dca with the 
genitive corresponds to per, with the accusative to propter, as in 
the following example, where they both occur together, Arist. Eh. 
Nit. Iv. 18, § 16: ai yap Suvacretay wal 6 wrovTos Sia THY Tiny 
(propter honorem) éotw aipeta’ ot yotv Exovres avta Tiudcbas 
d¢ avrav (per ea) Bovrovrat. But in Ilomer, Pindar, and other 


? 
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poets, dca with the accusative sometimes signifies per, with this 
proviso, that it answers to the question quo? “whither?” and not, 
as with the genitive, to the question unde? “whence?” so.that the 
meaning is rather “along” than “through;” e.g. 6a srovriov 
Kipa émopevoas euav avaccay (Kurip. Hippol. 762). 

The special idiomatic usages of dva are generally confined to 
its construction with the genitive. ‘Thus it signifies 


(aa) An interval in space or time; as in Thucyd. 11. 29, § 3: 
Sa trocovTov, “at such a distance ;”’ Isocr. Archidamus, p. 121 B: 
TavTHY ia TeTPAKOTlwY ETaV pédArOVEL KaToLKiveLv, “ they are going 
to colonise it after a lapse of 400 years.” Thucyd. 111. 21, § 3: 
dca Séxa érradfewv mipyo, “there were towers at intervals of ten 
embrasures each.”’ 


(6b) An instrument or means, as something intervening; thus in 
Herod. vir. 203: ot “EAAnves errexadécavto Aéyovtes 80 aryyédXwv, 
“the Greeks called upon them, speaking by means of messengers.” 
Plat. Phed. p. 83 A: amarns peotn 7 Sia Tv oppatov ones, “ the 
inquiring by means of the eyes is full of deceit’? (see above, 457, 
(aa)). To this use we must refer the phrases d:a yepav eye, 
“to have in hand;” dua orépyvwv or dia dpevav Exe, “to have 
in one’s heart; dca olxrov AaBeiv or Exew, “to hold in compas- 
sion; dva aidots Cup’ Exe, “to look ashamed,” &c. 


(cc) The full extent of a procedure, generally with verbs of 
motion; as dua payns éAGeiv, ‘to go to the length of fighting ;”’ 
dia. hidias tévat, “to go all the length of friendship ;” 8° @y@pas 
yiyverOat, “to get to the extent of animosity ;’’ dca PoB8ou ép- 
veo Gat, ‘‘ to go the whole length of fear, to be thoroughly afraid ;” 
dia yAwdoons tévat, “to go the length of speaking.” Whence 
in the poets we have further applications of this phraseology, as in 
Pindar, Isthm. 111.17: Svéoreryov wAovTou TeTpaopray Trovois, “ they 
went so far in wealth as to keep four-horsed chariots.” 


There are many adverbial uses of da, as 51a taxous, “ swiftly ;” 
dua Tédous, “completely ;” 8a mavrds, “entirely ;” dc’ evzereias, 
“easily,” &c. 


Karta. 


479 Kara with the genitive denotes vertical motion or direc- 
tion; with the accusative, it signifies horizontal motion or direction, 
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(a) Hom. Jl. 1. 44: By Sé nar’ Ovdvptrovo Kapnvey ywopmevos 
xnp, “he went down from the summits of Olympus, enraged in 
his heart.”’ 


(6) Thucyd. 1v. 126: xara wodas 76 etrpuyoy évdeixrvuvtat, 
“they display their courage by following at their heels.” (For the 
difference of xara 7roda and zrapa troéa see below, 485.) 


Thus oi xara yOova are the living (Eurip. Hippol. 452), but 
6 Kata xOoves (Soph. Antig. 24) is the dead. In composition with 
xara averb governs the genitive if the action comes down upon 
the object, but the accusative if the action merely follows the object 
in its own line of motion. Hence «ara with the genitive is some- 
times rendered “against,” and xata with the accusative, ‘‘in ac- 
cordance with.” In the former signification, xara is opposed to 
ava; in the latter there is but little difference in their use. 


The following are the chief idiomatic significations of xard. 


(aa) With the genitive we have xata oxotrov rofevew, ‘* to 
shoot at a mark ;” «ata «oppns Tumrew, “to smite on the cheek ;” 
, 9 a a3 e 99 3 4 
Kata Tivos ei7eiv, “to speak against some one; ouyvat caf 
iepav, Kata TAS Kehadys Tov Trados, “to swear by (down upon) 
the sacred objects, by the head of the child;” 76 xa@ vay eycwptoy, 
“ the eulogium upon you,”’ &c. 


(Lb) With the accusative we have ra xara Ilavoaviay xai 
@curorondéa, “the circumstances concerning Pausanias and The- 
mistocles ; «ata Ta pérpa, “in accordance with the measures ” 
(opposed to rapa ta pétpa); kata Tov axpiBy Noyor, “in accordance 
with the strict argument ;” «af va, ‘one by one;”’ cata modes, 
“city by city; «ad nuépay, “day by day” (but wel” nuépay, “in 
the day-time’’); cat’ dv@pwirov dpoveiv, ‘‘to think like a man;” 
ov kata Mifpaédarny, “not according to the standard of Mithra- 
dates ;” xata otparoy, “in the army ;” xata Pwxainy trod, “in 
a line with, near or off, the city Phocea ;” xara roy mrodenoy, “at 
the time of the war;” «xara éEnxovta érn, ‘about sixty years;” 
xa érra tov Bodo (Aristoph. Av. 1079), “at the rate of seven 
for the obol;” «ara mevrnxovra tadavra (Aristoph. Vesp. 681), 
“by fifty talents at a time.”’ 
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There are many adverbial phrases with xara, as Kata povas, 
“‘alone;” xara potpay, “properly ;” caf novyiav, “ quietly ;” 
kata pépos, “in turm;’’ cata xpdtos, “by main force;” xata 
optxpov, “ by little and little.” 


“T7rép. 


480 ‘Y-7éo—which is connected with aep/, and appears as 
the comparative degree of vJ-cro—designates the apex of the com- 
pass; whereas zrepé denotes the circle described. If the genitive 
follows, vzrép signifies super relatively, i.e. “over” some object; 
but if the accusative accompanies it, the meaning is ultra, with 
motion implied, i.e. “beyond ”’ some object. Thus, 


(a) Pind. Nem. vil. 65: ‘Ayads aujp “lovias trép adds 
otxéwy, “an Achzan dwelling above (on the shore of) the Ionian 
sea.” Thucyd. 1. 46: gore 5é Auunv wal words Urép avoid amd 
Garacons, “there is a harbour and a city above it (on its shore) 
away from the sea.” Plat. Zim. 38 D: 6 Oeds EOnxev HrLOv Eis TOV 
Sevrepov varép yrs, “God placed the sun in the second orbit above 
the earth.” 


(b) Plat. Leg. 855, init.: rods drXous wapadevypa ovnces yevo- 
pevos axdens Kal uirép tovs THS Xwpas Spovs adanabels, “he 
will benefit the others as an example by being disgraced and 
hurried out of sight beyond the boundaries of the country.”” Hence 
very commonly to denote excess in capacity, measure and number ; 
as Dem. p. 536, penult.: wavia dori virép Suvapiv te rroveiy, “ it is 
madness to do anything beyond one’s power.”’ Plat. Leg. 839 pb: 
varép dvOpwror, “beyond the power of man.” Herod. v. 64: umép 
Ta teccapaxovra érn, “more than forty years.” Hom. Od. 1. 34: 
vrrép popov, “against destiny; and since past time is regarded as 
above (see ér/), we have Plat. Zim. 23.c: virép tyv POopay, “ be- 
fore, earlier than, beyond the destruction (going backwards and 
upwards in time).”’ 

As the protecting champion fought over, as well as before his 
friend, we find both vzrép and mpd, with the genitive, in the sense 
“on behalf of;’’ as in Eurip. Alcest. 690: pr) Oviicy’ vrép tovd’ 
avdpds, ovS éyd mpd cod. But there is an implication of hostility 
in the use of v7rép with the accusative; thus, vrép aymdaxiap, 


Pind. Isthm. v.29. Sometimes vzép corresponds in meaning to the 
33 
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cognate zepi, as in Herod. 11 123: ra Aeyopeva varép éxacruv. 
(Plat. Apol. 39 £; Aristot. Eth. Nic.1.6,13.] It stands in a certain 
parallelism to audi and xved@ in Soph. Antig. 117: 

otras 8 umép perabpwv dova- 

calc audiyavav KUKX® 

AOYXals, KT. 


(e) Preposition with the Dative and Accusative. ‘Ava. 


481 ’Ava with the dative is nearly equivalent to varép with 
the genitive, or éi with the dative, i.e. it means super, “up-on;” 
as 

eVSes ava oxamtm Aros aierds (Pind. Pyth, 1. 6). 

But this usage is confined to the poets. 


With the accusative, ava signifies sursum per, “up-to” or 
“ up-by ;”’ as 
avéBawe Meravios aimdros aiyav 
és Oarapous ’OdSvaojos ava paryas peyapoto 
(Hom. Od. xx11. 142). 


The student must remark the constant antithesis or parallelism 
of the correlatives ava and «ata, which appear as equivalent 
particles under the shortened forms av and xéy (below, 501). We 
may represent the force of these prepositions by either of the 
following forms: 

x KaTa 


“8 
5 


Thus ava, xara may signify ‘“‘ backwards and forwards,” “ hither 
and thither” (ultro, citroque); dvw, katw, “up and down” (sursum, 
deorsum); xara implies affirmation, ava, negation; xara signifies 
progress, ava, retrogression, and so forth. But sometimes it seems 
a matter of indifference which of these prepositions we employ. 
Thus we might say, rods aptous mwdeiv nat’ oBorov or av’ nuto- 
Bodaia, “to sell the loaves at an obol’’ or “half an obol apiece ;” 
ava Kpatos, ‘up to the full amount of his strength,” i.e. “ with all 
his might” (“eta waons orovdns, Suidas), or cara Suva, “ ac- 
cording to his power;” ava mévre or xaO’ émra, “by fives or by 
sevens ; and éoxedac@ncay ava tas tones, they were scattered 
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up and down the cities,” or cata qoéndeus SuvexpiOnoav, “ they sepa- 


rated to their respective cities.” The following idioms deserve 
notice: ava macay thy nuépay, “all the day,” but ava mdacay npeé- 
pav, ‘‘day by day;” ava macav ynv Kal Oaratray cipnyy eorat, 
‘‘ there shall be peace throughout all the land and sea;” ava pépos, 
“in turn;” ava ordpua éywv, “speaking of, having in the mouth” 
(11. 11.250; Eurip. Electr. 80) ; similarly ava oropa eival tive (Lu- 
cian, Navig. 43); ava Aéyov, “ proportionally,’’ whence ava rov 
avtov Aéyov, “in the same proportion;” avd Sepa, “throughout 
the house”’ (J/. 1. 670) ; ava otparor, ‘ throughout the army” (did. 
Iv. 209); ava Oupov ppoveiv, oppaivew (bid, 11. 36, XX1. 137), “to 
think or ponder in one’s mind.” 

Obs. ‘Ava, as a preposition, is never anastrophized, i.e. accentuated 
on the first syllable (vide Hom. Od. x11r. 34: vewoy av €Axyrov); but we 


have ava for the imper. avagrnf, and this is not elided (vide Soph. Ajaz, 
194). 


() Prepositions with three Cases. ’Apdi and rept. 


482 ‘Audi, utringue, and zrepi, circum, are nearly synony- 
mous; the former denotes an imperfect, the latter a completed circle. 
Hence audi is sometimes strengthened by the addition of «vad or 
Tepi, a8 In audtyavav Kixdo, adi epi Kpnvnv. We find audi 
chiefly in the Ionic writers and in poetry ; aeps occurs everywhere. 
It is to be observed that, while ayzd/ with the dative is never found 
in Attic prose, vrep¢d with this case is very rarely used by the Athe- 
nian prose writers in the strictly local sense, and that both of these 
prepositions occur most frequently in connexion with the accusative. 


(a) "Apdi, epi, with the genitive, signify “around, with rela- 

tion to, yet separation from, something else ;’’ as 
aul wortos oixéovoe (Herod. vii. 104). 
Teravuoto wept amrelovs nuepis (Hom. Od. v. 68). 

Hence, “about or concerning ;” as 

Toad apdi ons A€yw matdos Oavovons (Eurip. Hec. 580). 
mepl te ypappatov Svvapews Kal ovAdaBov Kal puOuav xal appo- 

vwov (Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 285 D). 

This construction is common with verbs like dsadkéyeoOar, Bov- 
revea Oar, muvOavecOa, mpécBeis méutrew, payerOar, Kuvduvevev, 


Soxeiy, woveiv, Neyer, Kc. 


33—2 
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In old Greek crep/ meant “‘ above,” like the cognate preposition 
vrép; thus Il. 1. 287: wept wavrwy Eupevar dddrwv, “to be betore 
and above all others;” from this we have in common Greek the 
phrases wepl mavtos, ToAXov, dAbyou, GutKpov, ovdevds, aoretabat, 
elvat, “to estimate or be counted above every thing, a good deal, 
at a little, at nothing.” 


(b) ’Apdi, arepi, with the dative, signify “around and upon or 
close by ;” as 
méetrous pryvucw audi owpats (Ausch. Pers. 199). 


xiTavas hepotow ov povoy Tepl Tots oTépvots, GANA Kal Trepi Tois 
penpows (Xen. Anab, VII. 4, § 4). 
mept TH xElpt ypvoobyv Saxtumov gdépew (Plat. Resp. p. 359 v). 
mept pev thot xeparjot elyoy tiapas (Herod. vir. 61). 


After verbs of fearing, &c. and with nouns of the same meaning, 
epi is frequently an accompaniment of the dative; thus Z2. v111. 
183: arifecOas wept xarve. Thucyd. 1. 60, § 1: Sedcdres epi te 
yopip. Plat. Phedo, 114 D: Oappeiv repli rH éavtod yuygz; also 
conversely, wept tapBet, wept pom, wept yapuati, and the like. 
But oPeicGar also takes the genitive with zrep/ or vzrép, as in the 
phrase: zrepl éauvrav goBodvra: xal virép vpdr. 


(c) "Api, repl, with the accusative, signify ‘ motion or exten- 
sion around.” ‘Thus Herodotus, in the passage quoted under (3), 
adds, vrept S€ 76 capa KiOdvas, because while the tiara remains firm 
on the head, the tunic floats about the body; but see the preceding 
example from Xenophon; we have an implied motion in 


api te dotu Epdopev ipa Oeotow (Il. x1. 706). 
6 pev 87 wept Ivepinv SuérpiBe nuépas cvyvas (Herod. vir. 131). 


Both audi and zrepi are used with vague indications of time or 
number, as adi or rept wANGovcay ayopay, ‘ about the time when 
the market is full;” similarly adi deirny, “ about evening ;” audi 
Ta éxkaivexa éTn yeyoves, “about sixteen years old;” similarly 
wept ToUTOUS Tos Ypdvous, “ about those times ;" qept uéoas weras, 
“about midnight;” epi rpioyirlous, “about three thousand.” 
These prepositions are also used with verbs signifying “to be 
busied about anything,” elva:, dyew audi te; elvas rept THY Onpay, 
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SiatplBew tmepi tTHv yewpetplav, orrovdatew rrepi tt, evoeBely repli 
Oeovs, avnp ayabos wept thy mods, and the like. Hence we have 
qepé in a periphrasis, like ot arept Kidpov, “Cyrus and his attend- 
ants,” or even Cyrus himself (above, 399, (y)). 


"Er. 


483 °’Emé, which is another form of audi’, by itself denotes 
superposition. 

(a) With the genitive therefore it signifies superposition with 
separation. There are two applications of this meaning. We may 
either imply, that, although there is total separation, yet the object 
is so placed that a line drawn from it would pass over or through 
the object designated by the genitive; or we may signify, that, al- 
though one object is placed on the top of another, yet the whole of 
the superimposed object does not rest upon the supporting surface. 
In the former case, émrié with the genitive may denote direction or 
motion at a certain height, e.g. a ship at sea was considered to be 
up in the air (uweréwpos) ; hence such phrases as mAciy émt Dapov 
(Thucyd. 1. 116), ‘to sail in the direction of Samos;” ra ézt 
@parns, “the Thraceward districts.” Past time is considered as 
up or above (cf. the augment €- for ava, and see above, 480, (2), fora 
similar use of varép); hence éwt Aapelov éyévero (Herod. vi. 98), 
‘‘it happened in the time of Darius.” In the other case, emt with 
the genitive denotes partial superposition, as when a line is regarded 
as passing over two points (hence called é¢’ dv, Arist. Eth. Nic.-v. 
4, § 12), or when planks are laid across piles fixed at intervals 
(Herod. v.16: ixpta emt oravpav wyndav Eornee), or when burdens 
are laid upon the head or shoulders, so as to extend beyond them 
on both sides (Herod. 11. 35: of pév él Trav Keparéwv Hopéover, at 
Sé yuvaixes él trav @yov). Hence such phrases as él Opovou 
xabifeabar, éf’ tarrou dxeto Oat, because in sitting and riding the legs 
hang down by the side. But we have in Eurip. Phen. 74: émt 
Cuyois xabéler’ apyns, and in Aisch. Agam. 1538: xparovytwy tav 
émt Suy@ Sopés, of the officers, whose seats were placed on the fvya, 
so that their whole body was superimposed, as contrasted with the 
rowers, who would be said xaOjcOar él Suyav. This usage of éri 
with the genitive applics to every description in which a body rests 


1 See New Cratylus, §$ 167, 172. 
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upon another body by only a part of itself. Thus we have of a 
turban which projects all round the head (Aristoph. Aves, 487) : 
Exwv emt THs Kepadis THY KvpBaciav; similarly of a bird perched 
on the top of a sceptre (Ibid. 510): éwi trav oxnmrtpev éxabnt 
épuis. With a slight transition é¢ with the genitive denotes that 
the surface extends on all sides beyond the superincumbent object, 
as in Herod. vil. 44: mpoererrointo emt Kodwvov mpocEéSpn, and 
itero emt THs niovos. Thucyd. 1. 13, § 3: oixotyres thy modu ent 
tov "Io@uov. And we find this construction used to-describe the 
revolution of a sphere on the end of its axis, the surface below and 
the circumference above being detached. Plat. Polit. 270 a: é7e 
apixpotatou Baivoy modes iévat. We have also the military phrase 
eri Tertapwy TeTayGat, “to be drawn up four deep,” because each 
soldier is considered as separate and moveable; and this explains 
the rare construction éw’ éxxAnoias (Thucyd. vin. 81, § 1: Alem- 
non, Heracl. 59; Polywnus, Strat. v. 63). 


(6) With the dative ézé signifies absolute superposition, i.e. 
rest upon or close to; as oixéovtes éml Ytpupyove (Herod. vil. 75), 
“dwelling close upon the Strymon;”’ xeiuevos él rH mupa (Plat. 
Resp. p. 614), “lying on the funeral pile;” ddrwmexidas eri tais 
xeparais dope (Xen. Anab. vii. 4, § 4), “to wear fox-skins 
(closely fitted) on their heads’’ (contrast the case of the cupBaoia 
in Aristoph. Aves, 487) ; and é¢’ @ means “a point” (Arist. Eth. Nic. 
v. 5, § 8), as distinguished from é¢’ op, “a line” (Ibid. 4, § 12). 
From this sense of immediate superposition all the other usages of 
ert with the dative naturally flow. Thus it signifies 


(aa) Addition, as in the common phrase él tovrows (Xen. 
Cyr. 1v. 5, § 38), “ besides,” preterea. 


(6b) Subsequence or succession, as in Xen. Cyr. 11. 3, § 7: 
avéorn ém avt@ Pepavdas, “ Pheraulas rose up after him ;’? Hom. 
Od. VIII. 120: Oyyvn er’ oyyvn ynpacxes, “ pear ripens after pear ;"’ 
Herod. 11. 22: émt yiov wecoven, “after snow has fallen ;”’ Ausch. 
Pers. 581: émictapat pev ws et’ éEetpyacpévots, ‘I know that I do 
this after all has been effected, when it is too late to mend the 
mischief.” 


(cc) That which is close by us as a suggesting cause, accom- 
paniment, motive, or condition. Thus we have @avpatecOat eri 


Cwypadgia, “to be admired for painting ;” él tots tay dihwv aya- 
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Bois patdpol yryvopeOa, “ we are cheerful on account of the pro- 
sperity of our friends ;”’ éwt pico, “for hire ;” él room; “ for how 
much?” éoOiew ert T@ oitp Sov, “to eat kitchen (i.e. any 
savoury accompaniment) with bread ;” zradAaxny éyewv én’ érevde- 
pots tratciy, “to have a concubine as an accompaniment to free-born 
children ;” yapety GdAnv yuvaixa él Ovyatpl auntops, “to marry 
another wife as an addition (i.e. a step-mother) to his motherless 
daughter” (cf. Herod. Iv. 154, with Eurip. Alcest. 305); édvopatew 
Te éri Tit, “to give anything a name suggested by the presence of 
something else,” as in Plat. Resp. 493 c: dvopator S¢ wavra Tatra 
émri tais So€ats Tov peyadou Sou, “ but were to give all these things 
names from (in accordance with) the opinions of the great monster.” 


The use of ei with the dative to signify a condition is very 
common; hence, besides such phrases as (Asch. in Ctes. p. 499), 
xaepay avabeivar Arrod\AwVi él Tacn acpyia, “ to consecrate a dis- 
trict to Apollo on condition that it should remain entirely unculti- 

e 


vated ;’’ we have the relative sentence é¢’ @ or é¢’ @re for ém 
totade wore (below, 612). 


(c) With the accusative émi signifies motion with a view to 
superposition ; a8 avaBalveww ef’ troy, “to mount a horse;’’ also 
émiPalvew tarrov or ert trou, and ériBalvewv vaiv, vy or emt vews ; 
hence éri8arns means “a passenger.’ That some sort of ascent is 
primarily implied by és: with a verb of motion appears from 
Thucyd. 1. 72: of & éxédXevoy émévat, cab maperOovres ot “A@nvaior 
éXeyov totade, “ they bid them mount the bema, and the Athenians 
coming forward (to the front) spoke as follows.” 


Similarly we have such phrases as aip ésl wip oxerever (Plat. 
Leges, 666 a), “to heap fire upon fire;” (LeoOas emi te (Herod. 11. 59, 
vill. 52), “to go any where for the purpose of sitting there ;” emi 
ra telyn avtimapatacceoOa (Thucyd. vit. 37), “to go and post 
oneself against the enemy on the top of the fortifications; «ata- 
gevryew emi tetyos (Plat. Leges, 778 §), ‘to flee to the top of the 
wall.’ Hence, as we say, “ to go up against an enemy,” é7é with the 
accusative very often denotes adverse or hostile approach, as in 
Herod. 1v. 118: jee 6 Heépons ovdév te waddov én’ nyéas 7) ov Kal 
ém’ vueéas, “the Persian is come up against you quite as much as 
against us;” Plat. Resp. p. 336: @pacvpayos jrev ef Nas ws 
Stapracépevos, ‘ Thrasymachus came out against us, as though he 
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intended to tear us to pieces.”” But émé with the accusative is used 
also to signify any extended motion, such as might reach over and 
cover a point or line, whence we have such phrases as dye Twa 
él ta xara Kxayaa, “to lead one to what is fair and good;’’ él 
Teaoapaxovra oradia, “to the extent of forty stades;” tHy yn 
atrewlaOwoav emi déxa Eryn, “they let out the land for ten years ;”’ 
méptrovow ert Anpoobevny, “they send to (fetch) Demosthenes ;” 
émnet ert Thy Taparoumny Tov clrov, “ he sailed for the purpose of 
convoying the corn;” aipodvras avrov él tas peylotas apyas, 
“they choose him for (to fill) the highest offices ;” To é7’ éué, “as 
far as I am concerned ;” rovml ryvde thy xdpny, “as far as this 
maiden is concerned ;” 1d éwt odds elvar, “as far as depended on 
them.” And we have a number of adverbial phrases, as ézr} aronu, 
‘to a considerable extent” in time or space; ézrl aAéov, emi peitor, 
“to a greater extent ;” ézl may, “altogether ;” émrtica, “ equally,” 


and the like. 


Mera. 
484 Mera denotes companionship (above, 78). 


(2) With the genitive therefore it signifies ‘connexion, with 
relation to,” i.e. separable connexion ; as 


peta Sudwv évi ox tive cal noe (Hom. Od. xvi. 140). 


(>) With the dative pera is found only in poetry; and then it 
signifies “ connexion, close upon, or among,” i.e. as a part of the 
object ; thus, 

peta Sé tpitatoiow davaccey (Hom. Ji. 1. 252). 


(c) Mera with the accusative signifies “ motion with a view to 

companionship ;’’ as 
Bn Se per [Sopevna, péya mrodéuow peunros 
(Hom. J7. x111. 297). 

It is only in its construction with the genitive and accusative 
that era appears in common Greek; and here some idiomatic 
usages deserve notice. With the genitive wera sometimes denotes 
that kind of connexion which we express by the phrases “in the 
midst of,” “surrounded by,” and even “enhanced or aggravated” 
by some concomitant. Thus we have in Thucyd. 1.18: éyzrecpo- 
TEpot eyévovTo pera KivdUvwY Tas pEreTAas Trovovpevot, “they became 
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more skilled from practising in the midst of dangers.” Id.11. 41: 
emt wietor’ av eidn Kal peta yaplrwv padior’ evtpatrédws TO oGpa 
avrapxes trapéyeoOat, ‘he would furnish his body in self-sufficing 
completeness for the greatest variety of actions, and with the 
highest amount of ready tact combined with and enhanced by 
graces of manner.” Id. Vv. 7: avaroyilopévwy thy éexelvouv nye- 
poviay pos olay éwretpiay xal ToOApay peta oias aveTtaTnLooUNnS 
kat paraclas yevnooro, “reckoning up the skill and boldness to 
which the generalship of Cleon would be exposed, aggravated by 
such ignorance and dastardly cowardice.” It has been mentioned 
already (above, 476) that pera, as distinguished from £vy, denotes a 
more easily separable companionship and conjunction. There are 
cases, however, in which the two prepositions may be interchanged. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 18, § 5, we have ot Evyrrodeunoarres for those 
who fought on the same side, and immediately afterwards, § 6, ézro- 
A€unoay peta trav Evpaywv mpds addrAndovs. With the genitive 
plural wera sometimes means the same as with the dative, namely, 
“in the midst of” or “among;” thus Eurip. Hec. 209: pera 
vexpav xeicopat, ‘I shall lie among the dead ;” and in Eurip. Andr. 
591, pera avdpev and év avdpacw are used indifferently. This 
meaning is borne by pera with the accusative plural, when motion 
into a crowd is implied; as in Jl. Iv. 70: €A6é pera Tpdas xat 
"Ayatovs. Hence we have such phrases as ped” nuépar, “ by day ;” 
pera vuxctas, “by night;” pera tplrnv nuépay, ‘on the third day.” 
And it seems clear that the phrase peta yeipas éyerv (Herod. vil. 
16; Thucyd. 1. 138, § 4), whence the verb petayeipifecOar, must 
have meant originally ‘to have between one’s hands,” with the 
sense of previous motion, which is implied in our phrase “to take 
a thing in hand.” 


Ilapa. 


485 Ilapd is equivalent to apud, with an implication of motion, 
i.e. it means “ from the side of.” 


(a) With the genitive Tapa cov is, “apud me a te;” (6) with 
the dative apa aol is, “apud te—a me vel aliunde ” (c) with 
the accusative rapa oé is, “ progrediens @ me, vel aliunde, ut apud 
te sit.’ Thus, 


(a) dyyedin fees Tapa Bacidjos (Herod. vit. 140). 
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(b) émtxpatety mapa t@ Racine (Herod. rv. 65). 
(c) myayov avtoy mapa Kipov (Herod. 1. 86). 


It is to be remarked that arapa with the dative may be applied 
to the subject of the sentence, as in Dem. Phil. Iv. 13: yuyvdoxew 
map viv avrois; cf. Pind. Pyth. UI. 28: diev xowdave tap’ evOv- 
TaT@, youa TOwv. 


The usage of mapa with the genitive and dative is tolerably 
uniform ; but there are certain idiomatic usages of this preposition 
with the accusative, which require a few words of explanation to 
connect them with the general definition. Thus apa signifies 
preter, “besides,” i.e. “in addition to,” as ov« éore mapa Tair 
adxa (Arist. Nub. 698), i.e. taking them and placing them by the 
side of these things, quo fret ut adjiciantur. It signifies preter when 
it is almost synonymous with contra, ‘against,’ as mapa Soar, 
preter opinionem, as if two contrary things were compared; by a 
similar transition we have in English, “beside the question’’ for 
“out of” or “inconsistent with.” To this class belong the phrases 
Tapa yvopuny, “contrary to expectation; mapa duvauy (nearly 
equal to varép Suvaywy), “ beyond one’s power ;” mapa thy duow, 
“contrary to nature ;’’ mapa tovs adXous, ‘“ beyond (exceeding) the 
others ;” zrapa Tovs vojous, “in contravention of the laws” (whence 
qwapavoyos, &c.; and here we may compare vmrepBaivery Tovs vouous, 
virepBacia, and the like). In Thucydides and Demosthenes, rapa 
with the accusative means propter, ‘‘on account of,”’ as in our vulgar 
idiom, “all along of.” Thus we have Thucyd. 1. 141: rapa ry 
éautov apédevayv, “in consequence of his own neglect ;”” Dem. Pail. 
III. p. 110, 15; ov aap’ év ovdé Sv0 eis TodTO Ta TpaypaT adixras, 
‘it is not from one or two causes that our affairs have come to this 
condition.” (Cf. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 43, 14; Isocrat. Archid. c. 52, p. 
126 E;[Aristoph. Aves, 846.]) Here it is a less usual construction 
than da cum accusativo. While xara qoéa signifies Kat’ tyvos, ‘ at 
the heels, in the traces of some one preceding,” mrapa arodas means 
“step by step,” part passu, and is equivalent to evOéws ; compare 
Plat. Sophist. 242 aA: mapa méda petaBarov euavrov avw Kat 
xatw; Soph. Phil. 825: wodv aapa moda xpatos apyvrat, with 
Plat. Sophist. 243 D: xata moda ye virédaBes, and see above, 479. 
In accordance with the meaning of zrapa moda we have vrapa used 
to denote immediate subsequence; thus in Demosth. in Panten. 
p- 966, 20: azavtev avOpwrev eiworwy tap avTa Tadtxnpata 
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peGAXAov 4H xpovev eyyeyernuévwy ayavaxteiv, “all men being ac- 
customed to feel resentment immediately after their wrongs, rather 
than when some time has elapsed.’”’ Hence also zrapa is used in the 
phrases map’ nyépav or tap jap (Soph. Gd. C. 1455; Az. 470) 
or mapa wAnyynv (Arist. Ran. 643), to denote an immediate subse- 
quence of days or blows. The extent of a difference is expressed 
by zrapa in such phrases as mapa zou, “by a good deal ;”’ vapa 
peccpov, “by a little; aap’ odtyov, “by a few;” aap ovdér, “by 
no distinction; apa tocodtov, ‘by so much or so little” 
(Thucyd. 111. 49); map’ éy wadatopa, “by one wrestling match” 
(1.e. 1t was all that was wanted, Herod. rx. 33). 


II pos. 


486 IIpés or m-po-ri is only a lengthened form of srapa 
(above, 78); but, containing in itself a significance of motion on- 
wards, it denotes ad-versus rather than apud. (a) With the geni- 
tive wpos pntpos is a matre versus me cognati, “relations on the 
mother’s side ;”” (5) with the dative, rpos r@ Atuévt, “close by the 
harbour,” motion thither previously being assumed. (c) With the 


accusative mpos Tov ovpavoy is ‘towards heaven,” ad calum 
versus. 


Hence mpés tovtwy, “from” or “in consideration of these 
things—as a motive ;”’ mpos tovrois, “in addition to these things 
—as an act;’’ mpés Taira, ‘with a view to these things—as an 
end.” The main distinction between the cognate particles rapa 
and arpds consists in this—that while the former always denotes an 
actual motion or change of place in some object, the latter merely 
indicates a direction or tendency. This is shown by the fact that 
qapa and mpos most nearly concur in their use with the dative or 
case of rest, and most plainly differ in their use with the genitive 
and accusative, which denote motion “from” and “to” respec- 
tively. It will be observed that mapos with the dative does not 
perceptibly differ from zrapa with the same case. But although 
mapa with the genitive is directly opposed to vrapa with the accu- 
sative, we find mpos with the genitive apparently used as a syn- 
onym for azpés with the accusative. Thus, in the same sentence 
(Herod. 11. 121): rov peév mpos Bopéw éxtedta, Tov Sé mpos voTov. 
Similarly in Id. vir. 55: xata pev tyv mpos tod Tévtov, xara dé 
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Tv mpos TO Atyaiov. This arises from the tendency or relation 
implied; for in regard to a direction it matters little whether we 
consider it as indicated by a line proceeding from or tending fo a 
given point in the compass; and perhaps in both these passages a 
continued direction is implied from north to south. The same 
interchange is observed, but very rarely, in the use of mapa with 
the genitive’. With the genitive mpds may often be rendered “on 
the side of, from the point of view occupied by, in the sight of,” 
and, by a natural inference, ‘in favour of, on behalf of.” Thus we 
find phrases like the following: ra écAa, Thy yijhov TWévas mpos 
tives, “to place one’s arms, to give one’s vote on the side of some 
one.” And in the secondary sense: 6 Qeos mpos nuav Eoras 
(Thucyd. tv. 92), “the god will be on our side, in our favour;”’ 
 €v orévp vavpayia mpds Aaxebarpoviwy éore (Id. 11. 86), “the 
fighting in the narrow sea is in favour of the Lacedemonians ;”’ 
arora Néyers Kal ovdayas mpos aod (Xen. Mem. 1. 3, § 15), “you 
utter absurdities, and sentiments by no means suitable to yourself;”’ 
apos pev Ocav aceBés, mpcs 5é avOpwrwyv aioypoy (Id. Anab. 11. 5, 
§ 20), ‘impious in the eyes of the gods, and disgraceful in the eyes 
of men;” dpauev 8 dv adixov ovdév, ovre mpds Oeav tay opxioy 
ove mpos avOpwrrwy Tay aicBavopévwy (Thucyd. I. 71), “ we should 
do nothing disgraceful, either in the eyes of the gods, by whom we 
have sworn, or in the eyes of men, who know the facts.” The 
employment of apes with the genitive in adjurations, as opposed to 
that of yj and ya with the accusative in affirmations, is to be ex- 
plained in the same way; for mpos Gedy means “in the eyes of the 
gods, as seen by the gods,”’ where the Romans said, per te deos oro. 
Although é&a with the genitive is equivalent to the Latin per in 
other uses, the student must be careful not to substitute dca for 
mpos in this usage. 

With the accusative mpés signifies either the direction of motion 
or the relation between two objects. In the former sense we say 
not only aé8n mpos paxpov "Odvprov, “he departed towards, in 
the direction of, lofty Olympus,” but payn Tepoay mpds AOnvaious, 
‘a battle between the Persians and Athenians;” ovrovdas roveio Oar 
mpos Tos oTpaTyyous, “to make a treaty with the generals.” And 
in this latter sense students will remark the difference between the 
prepositions pds, wera, Ev, which may all be occasionally ren- 


? Seo the Note on Soph. Antiz. 937, p. 207. 
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dered by “with,” cum. Thus, “ they fought with their enemies” 
(cum hostibus), 13 wpos Tovs evavrious ewayovro; “they went on 
the expedition with their allies’? (cum socits\, 1s wera trav Evppa- 
“wv éorpatevov; and ‘they conquered with the aid of the gods” 
(cum dits), is Evv tots Oeois évixwy, As an expression of relation 
apos with the accusative is the regular construction. Thus we 
have (Thucyd. 1. 6, § 3): és ra dAXa mpos Tovs TroANOUs icodiattos 
caréaotnoay, ‘in other respects they became uniform in their mode 
of living in relation to the common people.’ In Aristotle apes re 
expresses the category of relation. There are many adverbial 
phrases with pcs and the accusative, such as apos Blav, mpos 
dtrlav, pds Xap, pds opynv, and the like. 


*T7r0. 


487 ‘7d, from which vzé-p is formed, signifies with the geni- 
tive, motion from beneath ; with the dative, position below; with the 
accusative, motion or extension underneath; thus, 


(a) 4 Kal veoooov Tovd, vd TTEpaV oTdcas; 
| (Eurip. Androm. 442), 
“will you also kill this child, having dragged him from beneath 
my wings?” 
(b)  &pdopev éxarouBas Kad ve mratavlor@ 
| (Hom. J. 11. 307), 
“we offered sacrifices beneath a beautiful plane-tree.”’ 


(c) ev’ um’ “Idov wpto vavBatns orparos 
(Ausch, Ag. 459), 


“when the ship-borne armament was making for its post beneath 
the walls of Troy.” 


There are many idiomatic usages of vr. Thus with the geni- 
tive and dative it denotes the instrumental accompaniment of 
dancing or marching, as U6 oppiyywr yopeverv, UT’ avrod Kopa- 
tew (Hom. Il. xvitt. 492; Hes. Scut. 280); vad avAntay modrkov 
yopeiv (Thucyd. v. 70); vwre BapBitw xopevew, vm’ avrnripe té- 
vas (Hes. Scut. 283); and also of other influential or controlling 
accompaniments, as vd paotiywy Tokevew, Ud oadmuyyos ively, 
ur evyats Aioceo Oar (Pind. Isth. vi. 64). 
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One of the most frequent usages of the genitive (or in epic 
poetry the dative) with v7o is that which expresses the cause, 
under and out of which an act is performed (see above, 430, (dd), 
431, (aa), (bb)). The difference between vzro tov, Ex Tov, Sta Tov, 
Sia tt, is well given in a passage of Philo-Judzus (1. p. 162): apos 
Tnhv Twos yéverty TroANa Set auvedOeivy TO Ug’ ov, TO €EF Od, TO 
80 od, ro 8 & Kal dare TO pev Ug’ ov, “To altwr” €F od &€, 
a Dan” 0 od S€é, “ epyanetov” bu 3 bé, “1 aria.” “Ide rovde 
Tov Koopov evpijces yap, ‘“aittov” wéev avtod Tov Beov vd’ od 
yéyover “tAnv” dé, Ta téscapa atouyeia CE dv cuvexpaby: “ bp- 
yavov” 8€, Aoyov @cov, S¢ ob cuvecxevacOn rhs 5é KatacKevijs 
“ girlay” thy ayabornta tov Antoupyou. 

Like the Latin sub, dare with the accusative expresses extension 
of time up to, but not through, a specified period; thus, vao rv 
yixra, sub noctem, “ up to the beginning of night.” Similarly vd 
tiv éw, “up to the breaking of the day.” We have also the Attic 
phrase vzé tt, “up to a certain extent,” “in some measure” (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 495 c; Phedr. p. 242 D; Aristoph. Vesp. 290; also per- 
haps Thucyd. rv. 28, ought to be read vo 11 BopuByodvrwv, and 
Xenarchus ap. Athen. p. 693 C, vd te vvotatwy; see Cobet, 
Hyperid. p. 70). 


§ IX. Secondary Predicates. (b) Supplement to the Cases. 
(b,) Quast-Prepositions. 


488 Many adverbs and fixed forms of nouns are used as pre- 
positions with the genitive; such are aydis, “side-ways”’ or “to 
the side of; dvev (poetically dvevOe), ‘without, removed from, 
independent of;’’ atep (=avrep) and adrepGe (both poetic only), 
“without, apart from;” dype or aypis (poetic only); péxype or 
péxpts (Ionic and poetic), “until; mpoow, later Attic woppo, 
“far into;’’ tTHAe, THAOD, THACH and tTnACMev (poetic only), “ far 
from ;"" a@yyt and éyyus, “near;’’ ywpis, “apart from; adn», 
“except;’’ Scxnv or tporroy, “like’’ (instar); Evexa (elvexa, 110, ()) 
or €xatt, “on account of" (ergo); yapuv, ‘for the sake of” (gratia), 
&c. These are only quasi-prepositions, and differ from those which 
have been just discussed, in the important circumstances, that they 
are not proclitics, that their accent is not drawn back when they are 
placed after the noun, and that they cannot form parathetic compounds 
with verbs. he following are examples of their signification: 


(a) 
(0) 


(*) 
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(a) Adverbs. 


inrot audis odod Spauérny (Hom. Jl. xx1t1. 393), “the 
horses ran to the side of the road.” 

ovx avev Oeay tivds (Adsch. Pers. 160), “not without the 
help of some one of the gods,” and so atep, Pind. Pyth. 
v. 76. OB 

aypt para xvépaos (Hom. Od. xviii. 370), “until very 
late at night.” 

péxpe Oaracons (Il. x11. 143), “as far as the sea;”’ péype 
nov (Thucyd. 1. 74, § 2), “as far as us.” 

mporw Tov trotauov (Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 28), “far into the 
river.” 

tre hitwv Kal matpisos alas (Il. x1. 817), “far from 
his friends and native land.”’ 

ayye Gav adds (Pind. Ol. 1. 71), “ having come near the 
Bea.” 

éyyUtata Tod viv tporov (Thucyd. 1. 13), “ very like the 
present fashion.” 

opixpol peyadov ywpis (Soph. -4j. 158), “great without 
small,” 

edeuBepos ovdels dort ANY Aas (AEsch. Prom. 50), ‘there 
is no one free except Jove.’ 


The adverbs dyye and éyys are sometimes found with the 
dative, and dypis las the accusative in epic Greek. 


(8) Cases of Nouns. 
xuvos Sixnv, “just like a watch-dog” (Atsch. Ag. 3). 
tporrov aiyurriay, “like vultures” (Id. Jbid. 48). 


aéOhwy y Evexa, “for the matter of prizes at least,” 1.e. 
“as far as they are concerned”’ (Pind. Ol. 1. 99). 


awAnOous éxart, “for the matter of numbers,” i.e. “as far 


as numbers go” or “if it had depended on that”’ 
(Asch. Pers. 337). 


ToApas ydpw, “thanks to his boldness” (Soph. Antzg. 
368). 
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They are sometimes used with other prepositions: thus we 
have 
tnrobev €& ’Amins yalas (Il. 1. 270). 
appl cov évexa (Soph. Phil. 554). 
amo Bons évexa (Thucyd. viil. 92). 
wept tov apkavtwv evexev (Lys. de Evandr. Prob. p. 176). 
€vexa Tod rovovrov yap (Plat. Polit. p. 302 B). 


§ X. C. Tertiary Predicates. 


489 The tertiary predicate, as has been already suggested, 
implies some sort of wpoAnyus, or anticipation of a primary or 
secondary predication in the nominative case. Thus, in the 
example given above (400, (y)), 6 wavris Tovs Aoyous yevdeis AEyeL, 
we imply either the primary predicate ot Adyor wevdeis etoty, or 
the secondary predicate of Acyou Wevdets A€yovTat, for the meaning 
is “the prophet speaks, and his words are false’ = “‘ he speaks, and 
the words which he speaks are false” = ‘‘ he speaks, and his words 
are falsely spoken.’ That there is a difference in the tertiary pre- 
dication and that of an adverb may be shown by an example. For 
when Theseus says to the herald (Kurip. Suppl. 403), wpa@rop pew 
jptwo tod Noyou Wevdas, Eve, Entav tUpavvoy évOade, he merely 

means that he began his speech falsely, or that the beginning of his 
speech was false ; whereas, if he had said 7p£@ tod Adyou yrevdous, 
he must have meant “the speech which you have begun is false,” 
for the predication of the oblique case of the adjective must have 
been dependent on that of the substantive, and could not have 
been immediately connected with the verb. 


490 The most convenient rule for translating this idiom is 
to take the tertiary predicate as the primary one, and to make the 
verb which contains the primary predicate dependent on a relative; 
as if the phrase, 6 pivoxépws thy Sopay tayupotarny éxet, which 
means “the rhinoceros has its hide very strong”’ (as in the French 
idiom, «1 a le front large), were to be rendered by its equivalent, 
7 Sopa, Vv 0 pivoKépws Exel, ioyupotarn éotiv, “the hide, which 
the rhinoceros has, is very strong.” But the other plan may also 
be adopted, and the primary predication added, as if we were to 
Bay, 6 pivoxépws Sopdav exer xal 7 Sopa avtod ioxupotatn cotir, 
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“the rhinoceros has a hide, and it is a very hard one.” The only 
difference in the two cases being, that the hide is assumed to exist 
in the former mode of rendering. 


As professed scholars, especially on the continent, are some- 
times found to neglect or overlook the full force of this construction, 
and as even the most advanced students experience some difficulty 
in applying the principle to particular cases, it seems desirable that 
we should give a number of examples with the proper translation 
of each. 


Plat. Resp. 1. p. 344 D: Opacvpayos ev vp elyev amtévat Kat- 
avTAnoas KaTa Tav WTwv aOpdov Kal wroAvY Tov AGyor, “ 'Thrasy- 
machus was thinking of going away, after having poured his dis- 
course down our ears in a full stream and all at once.” Pind. Ol. 
11. 35: Moip’ & te ratpaov ravd’ exer tov ethpova rrotpor, “ fate 
which keeps up the prosperous fortune of this clan in accordance 
with its ancestral condition” (i.e. as a sort of heir-loom or inherited 
attribute); and similarly Soph. Antig. 594: apyaia ra Aaf- 
Saxidav olxwy spdpmar anata POipéevov ent anpact mimtovta, 
“of old date are the calamities of the house of the Labdacide, 
which I see in the act of being added to the calamities of those 
who are dead and gone.” Aidsch. Agam. 520: Sura 8 éricav 
TI ptayidae Oapaptia, “the penalty of their crime, which the Pria- 
midz have paid, has been two-fold’’ (i.e. they have lost Helen 
and their city has been destroyed). lLycurgus, c. Leocr. p. 153, 
§ 40: tav avipey tos tas ndtKlas mpeoButépous deity nv Kal’ 
OAnY THY TrOAW TEpLpOeLpopevous SiTAG Ta imaTia eurreTTOpTTNLEVOUS, 
“one might see the elderly men wandering miserably about the 
city, with their outer-garments doubled round their shoulders and 
fastened with a buckle” (see Suidas, s. v. wremopmrnpévos). Plat. 
Resp. Vil. p. 514 a: &é yap avOparrous olov ev xatayelw otxnoes 
omnralwoet avaTreTTTAapevny Tpos TO Pas THY Elcobov éxovan paKpav 
jap atray TO amndatov, “consider men as though in a subterra- 
neous cavern-like abode, having its entrance extended to a great 
length along the whole front of the cavern,’’ where paxpay is 
a sort of quaternary predicate depending on the tertiary predicate 
avarrerrrapevny, and involving the secondary predication, 7 efcodos 
avarrémtatat paxpa (above, 442, (cc)). Arist. Lth. Nic. 1. 13, § 5: 
To ayabov avOpwmiwvov e%nrovpev Kat Thy evdaipoviay avOpwrrivnp, 
“the good which we were seeking was one proper to man, and 

B34 
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so was the happiness about which we were inquiring.” Soph. 
Aj. 1120: Mev. 6 tokotns Eotxev ov opixpov dpoveiy. Tevx. ov 
yap Bavavoov thv Téxvnv éextnoapny, “ Men. Our archer seems to 
have no little pride. Zeuc. Yes, for the art which I have acquired 
is not a handicraft” (i.e. it is truly military; ef. Herod. 1. 165: 
kat tovtwy Bavavains ovodcis Sedanxe ovdév, GAN avéovrat és TO 
payipov). isch. Agam. 620: Kyp. ove éo8 Oras rACEatyue Ta 
revo Kaha és Tov moAvy didoict KapTrotabat ypovov. Xop. was 
én7° dv elroy Kedva tadrdnOn Tuyo; cxyiobevra & ove evxpuTTTa 
yiyverar tade, “ Herald. It is not possible that I should give my 
false words a favourable colouring, so that my friends should enjoy 
the delusion for a continuity. Chorus. I wish then that you could 
make your true tale a favourable one, for, if separated, these things 
are not easily concealed.” Herod. vir. 46: 6 eas, yAundy yevoas 
Tov aidva, POovepos €v avT@ evpioxetar éwy, “and god is proved 
to be envious, because the life, of which he has given us a little 
taste, is so sweet and pleasant.”’ Demosth. in Std. 524, 7: vopuous 
€Oecbe mpd Tov adiKnuatwv ém’ abdrrow pev Tois adixnoover, 
addnroats S€ toils adcxnoopévors, “you have enacted laws before the 
offences, on the principle that those who were to do or suffer 
wrong were both unknown.” Id. Ibid. 1.27: rdv dpyovra dav 
éorepavwpéevoy Katakns  Kaxds elms, atios, eay 5é Wiarny, idia 
varodixos, “if any one strikes or abuses the archon when he has his 
crown on, he is disfranchised, but if he does so to him in his private 
capacity, he is liable to a private suit.” Thucyd. 1. 71, § 2: apos 
TOAAG avayKatopévois lévat, TOAAHS Kab Emiteyvncews Sei, ‘* when 
persons are compelled to engage in many enterprises, many are 
the modifications which become necessary.” Ibid. § 4: tyv TMedXo- 
movvncov weipacbe pun éehacow eEnyeioOat 4 of Tatépes vty wrap- 
édocav, “endeavour to be leaders of the Peloponnese to the same 
extent as your fathers transmitted the leadership to you.”’ Archi- 
lochus, Fragm. 58: tocavde 8, & wiOnxe, THY Tuyny Exes, “such, 
O ape, are the posteriors which you have” (this is perhaps the 
earliest example of a tertiary predicate; see Miller, Hist. of Gr. 
Lit. 1. p. 186). Polybius, 111. 63, § 8: él qwoddv ypovoy éuayovro 
ovotadny, epaptrArov trotovpevos Tov Kivduvov, “for a long time 
they fought man to man, making the danger an object of eager 
rivalry.” Thucyd. vir. 71, § 2 (according to what appears to us 
the true reading): 8:a 70 dyyodpadov ths dpididAns avwparov Kai 
Tv ero TIS vaupaylas ex THs yis rvayxatovto eye, “on 
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account of the equality of the conflict the view also which they got 
of the sea-fight from the land was necessarily unequal and varied.”’ 
Id. 11. 76, ad fin.: adiecay tv Soxov yadrapais tats advoect Kal 
ov dca yxetpos Exovres, “they let fall the beam with the chains 
loosened, and not holding them up in their hands; where the 
secondary predicate of the participle explains the tertiary predicate 
of the adjective. Id. 1. 49, § 4: évérrpnoav tas oxnvas épnpous, 
‘‘they burned the tents, deserted as they were (or, as they found 
them deserted),”” where we have in the tertiary predicate the same 
idiom as that which we have already noticed in the secondary 
predicate (above, 442, (b), (bb)). Id.1.77,§4: dysxra ta nal? vuas 
auTovs voutma Tois aGdrAols Eyere, ‘the domestic institutions which 
you have repel all intercourse with other Greeks.” 


When the tertiary predicate appears in the form of an absolute 
case of the participle, which may be considered logically as a 
secondary predicate, it may be accompanied by the tertiary pre- 
dication of an adjective, as in Thucyd. 1. 35, § 4: vaurixis Kai ovw 
nTretpwridos THs Evppayias Sidomévns ovy opoia 7 addoTplwars, 
‘“as the alliance which is offered is naval and not continental, the 
alienation of it is not the same.” Or two participles absolute may 
be placed side by side in different tenses, as Thucyd. 1. 75, § 2: 
Kal Tiwev Kai 76n amootavrwy Katectpaypévoy, “and some having 
revolted (as a single act), and in consequence being reduced to a 
state of subjection’ (442, (a)). 


For the case where the tertiary predicate has the article, see 
above, 394, (8), (0). 


491 The article, which distinguishes the subject of this tertiary 
predicate (above, 400, (y)), is sometimes replaced by the demon- 
strative, as in avopm ye T@ede GUpTreTACyuEOa Eévp (Eurip. Bacch. 
800), which is equivalent to 6 £évos ovTos, © cuprremAéypeba, 
atopos Tus é€oriy. And, in this case, the predicate is often re- 
presented by an interrogative, which is to be explained in the same 
way; for rivas ro8’ Epas tacde pot Goalere; (Soph. Gd. T. 2), 
conveys the same meaning as tives etciv ai Edpat aide, as poe 
Ooafere: ‘‘ what are these supplicatory seats, which I see you oc- 
cupying here ?”’ 


492 The words, which occur as secondary predicates in the 
nominative, are of most frequent use as tertiary predicates in the 
34—2 
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oblique cases; especially those which appear as secondary predi- 
cates of time and place. We have a remarkable instance of both 
of these in the same sentence in Pind. Pyth. 1v. 9, 10: «at to 
MrSelas Gros ayxopica® éBSouq Kai avy Sexara yevea @npacov, 
“and might bring back (recall) Medea’s saying when seventeen 
generations had passed away since it was uttered at Thera.” Asa 
general rule the participle has the most extensive employment as 
a tertiary predicate. For while other words are discriminated from 
their immediate subject by the article prefixed to the latter, the 
participle is sufficiently distinguished by the absence of the article 
in its own case. And the student cannot be too early impressed 
with the fact, that the participle without the article can never be 
rightly rendered by the relative sentence with a definite antecedent, 
which is equivalent to the participle with an article. 


493 The following examples show the connexion between the 
tertiary predicate and the secondary predication in the nominative ; 
Thucyd. 111. 57: od yap apavi} xpweire thv Sixny thvde, emawwov- 
pevot 58 mept ovd pay peutrar, in which adavy and peprrey are 
tertiary predicates, and ézrawovpevos a secondary predicate in thie 
nominative ; thus, “ this judgment, which you will give, will not be 
unknown ; ‘for you, the judges, are praised, and we, the parties, are 
free from reproach.” Xen. Anab. tv. 1, § 13: oyoralav éroiow 
TH Topeiay ToAAG ovTa Ta vrrotuyia, “the beasts of burden being 
many made the march slow;” Thucyd. I. 34, fin.: 6 eAaxiotas 
Tas petapenrelas ex Tod yapiler Oat trois évavtiows NapBavwv acda- 
Néoratos dv Statedoin, “he, whose regrets from conferring favours 
on his enemies are fewest, would pass through life most safely ;” 
Id. 1v. 85, § 4: ri airiay ovy eEw mioriy azrodetxvivat, add 7} 
aSixov tiv edevOcplay emipépery 7 acOevns Kai ddvvatos Timpijoat 
ra mpcs “AOnvaious, nv ériwaw, apiyOa, “T shall not be able to 
establish my reasons (the cause of my expedition, cf. § 1, init.) 
so as to produce conviction (below, 497); but it will either ap- 
pear that the freedom which I am offering is unsupported by 
justice, or that I am come here weak and unable to give a good 
account of the Athenians, in case they attack us;” Plat. Gorg. p. 
494 B: ovKovy avayKn x, av ToAD emippén, TOAD Kal TO aTricy 
elvat Kal peyaN atta Ta Tpypata Tais expoais; ‘18 it not necessary 
that, if it flows in with a full stream, what runs off should be 
abundant, and that the orifices for the outfalls should be some- 
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what large?” And for a number of predicates in the objective 
sentence; where they are logically secondary, but grammatically 
tertiary, see the same passage at C: Suvduevoy mrnpodvta yaipovra 
evdacpovws Gv, “being able, because he takes pleasure in being 
satiated, to live happily.” 


494 Sometimes it is only necessary to connect the predicate 
contained in the participle with that contained in the finite verb, by 
mtroducing a copulative conjunction: thus, as we render 7A\0ev 
ayov, “he came and brought’’ (442, (a)), we may render yuv7 tis 
Spy elye xaP Exaotny nuepavy a@ov arty tletoveay, “a certain 
woman had a hen, and it laid her an egg every day.” 


495 But if the oblique case is connected with a preposition, it 
becomes necessary to express this preposition by a relative sentence 
or some descriptive word. Thus (above, 493) in Thucyd. 11. 57, 
the word “ parties” is necessary to give the full force of arepé. So 
also in the following cases of participles ; 


(2) The substantive has the article: aoOevés Ov mpos ioyvortas 
tous €xOpovs (Thucyd. 1. 36), “ being weak,’ while his enemies, 
with whom he stands in contrast (apos), will be strong ;” and dAXAws 
Te kal uTrevOuvoy thy Trapaiveowy Eyovtas mpds avevOuvov Thy vpeTé- 
pav axpoaow (Id. 111. 43), “especially as the advice which we give 
is responsible, as contrasted (zpos) with the freedom from responsi- 
bility with which you listen to us,’ or ‘‘especially as the advice 
which we give is responsible, whereas you, the listeners, who stand 
in contrast to us (pos), are irresponsible.” Id. 1. 74, § 3: azo te 
olxoupéevwy TOY ToAEwY Kal él To TO AoLTrOY véwer Oar, “ the cities 
from which they came (a7ro) being still inhabited, and having the 
prospect of being so for the future.” Id. 111. 37,§2: Ore rupavvida 
eyere THY apxny Kal mpods émtBovevovTas AUTOS Kal axovTas apxo- 
pevous, “that the sovereignty which you exercise is despotic, and 
that those with whom you have to do (zpos) plot against you, and 
are held against their will.” 


(8) When the substantive has not the artiele: d5éd.ev en) él 
Steyraorpérny xpiow xabioropeba (Thucyd. 111. 53), “ we fear that 
what we have to meet (é7ré) is a prejudged decision.” 


(y) When there is no substantive: paxpnyopely év eiSdow ov 
BovrAéuevos (Thucyd. 11. 36), “because I do not wish to enlarge 
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on the subject, when my hearers (év) are well acquainted with it ;” 
cf, Id. 111. 53: apos eidotas wavra NeAéEeraz, “ those, to whom the 
speech will have been addressed (apos), know all about it.’’ Plat. 
Resp. p. 515 E: et tis avrov Erxot Big Sia tpaxeias THs avaBa- 
gews Kal avavrous ovens, “if any one were to drag him up when 
the ascent (d:a), by which he has to mount, is so rugged and 
steep ;” Id. Protag. p. 332 E: mpatreras 5é To pev Urd cwppoorr7s, 
70 5€ Ure adpoovvns; vai. évavtios; mWavu ye. ovKody U7T6 EvayT my 
bvrwv; vai. évavtiov apa éotly adpooivyn owppocuvns. “The one 
is done by discretion, the other by folly, is it not? Yes. Con- 
trariwise? Ofcourse. Accordingly, the things, by which they are 
done (v7), are opposites. Yes. Therefore folly is the opposite of 
discretion.” Thucyd. 1. 69, § 2: of ydp dSpavres BeBovreuperor 
mpos ov Sieyvwxotas 76n Kab ov pédXovTes errépyovrat, ‘for those, 
who act after deliberation, advance at once and without delay, 
while those, whom they attack (apés), have not yet come to a 
decision.” 

Obs. This form of the tertiary predicate is particularly observable 
when the participle represents a local predicate (above, 442, (5)). Thus 
we have in Herod. v. 29: éy aveoryxuin TH xwpy, “in the country where 


it extends upwards from the coast.” The xaréByoay és to aorv, which 
follows, shows that this is the meaning intended. 


496 The use of the tertiary predicate with a preposition is not 
limited to participles, though they are best adapted for this con- 
struction. The adjective sometimes appears in the same kind of 
construction. Thus Dem. zn Lacrit. 930, 1.13: éxetyov roy veavi- 
oxov tov Saveicavra eEnmatnaay ws ém édevbépos Tots ypnpace 
daverCouevor, ‘they deceived that young man, who advanced the 
money, by the pretence that the property, on which they borrowed 


it (é7rt), was free from all incumbrance.”’ 


497 Sometimes, as might be expected (above, 405, Obs. 2), the 
tertiary predicate approximates to the illative sentence. This pro- 
lepsis implies that the quality denoted by the adjective is conveyed 
to the object by the verb. Asin Pind. Ol. v.4: tay cay wokw 
avEwv Naoctpchov, i.e. Gate NaoTpodoy eivat, “increasing thy city 
so as to make it a nurser of population.” Similarly, with a kind 
of figura etymologica, in Thucyd. 1v. 17: tovs Aéyous paKxpoTépous 
mapa TO eiwOds ov pnkvvorpey, i.e. wate paxpotepous elvat, “we 
will not spin out our speech so as to make it more prolix, contrary 
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to our usual practice’.” This idiom is found even in Latin, which 
has no article; as in Pers. 1. 17: 
liquido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile collueris, 
le. ut mobile fiat; 


and even in the nominative, as in Juv. I. 83: 
paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa, 


1.e. tta ut mollia ferent. 


498 The Greek idiom did not even shrink from a negative use 
of this prolepsis; thus we have in Soph. Antig. 856: 
tov & éuov mornov adakpuTov 
ovdels hidwy orevater, 


i1.e. wate ov Saxpvovaty avroy, “no friend bewails my fate, so that it 

remains unwept.’’ And the same adjective is similarly used in the 

Trach. 106: ovaror’ evvatey adaxputwv Brepapwv odor, i.e. evva- 
A a A a of b , ot s 

Cewv tov mo0ov trav Brchapwv wate ov dSaxpvovary, or wate yiyver Oat 

auta adaxputa, “ to rest the regret of her eyes, so that they shed no 

tears.” 


1 This supplement is made in the margin and interpolated in the text of Plat. 
Polit. p. 311.6, where after xowdy tvvayayodoa avray Tov Biov, we have wor’ elvat xowdr, 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITION, AND ON THE 
MOODS, AND NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


§ I. General Principles. 


499 WE have thus far discussed at length all that concerns 
the elements of the simple proposition. It remains that we should 
examine the doctrine of co-ordinate and subordinate sentences. In 
passing to this part of our subject, we have to remember that the 
secondary predication, even when expressed by a single word, and 
that too a mere particle, may be equivalent to a conditional propo- 
sition (above, 436), and as this is really a relative sentence, which 
under other circumstances might be expressed by a mere epithet 
(above, 393, (6)), we must see that the due consideration of the 
hypothetical proposition connects itself immediately with certain 
elements in the analysis, to which the simple sentence has been 
submitted, and that, as far as the conditional clause is adverbial or 
relative, it deserves to be treated by itself, and as a sort of transition 
to the doctrine of those sentences which have an external appear- 
ance of greater distinctness and independence. It has been already 
remarked (above, 384), that there are two kinds of hypothetical 
propositions, and that they always contain two sentences. In the 
conditional hypothetical, these sentences are connected as antecedent 
and relative. In the disjunctive hypothetical, both sentences are 
relative. ‘The one kind, therefore, may be referred to the doctrine 
of adverbial or dependent sentences: the other will fall under the 
class of co-ordinate sentences. In accordance with the principles, 
which we have now stated, we confine ourselves at present to the 
adverbial forms of the hypothetical propositions. 


§ II. Conditional Propositions. 


500 In the conditional hypothetical, the conditional or relative 
sentence 1s called the protasis (1péracis), while the sentence which 
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follows is called the apodosis (diddocts). It thus appears, that 
what is logically consequent, is grammatically antecedent. : 


501 The protasis of a conditional proposition is most generally 
and regularly expressed by the relative particle «/, and when it is 
thought necessary to express an antecedent to this relative, the par- 
ticle av, or in epic Greek xév, appears in the apodosis. These par- 
ticles are shortened forms of the antithetic prepositions ava and 
xara (above, 481, Obs.). 


502 There are four classes of conditional propositions, which 
imply respectively 

I. Possibility, without the expression of uncertainty: ef te 
éyer, Sidwou= “if he has anything, he gives it” =s¢ quid 
habet, dat. 

II. Uncertainty, with some small amount of probability: édy 
ru én, SWoe =“ if he shall have anything (which is not im- 
probable), he will give it” = s¢ quid habeat, dabit. 


III. Mere assumption, without any subordinate idea: ef re 
; éyou, Sidoin dv=“‘if he were to have anything (i.e. as often 
as he had anything), he would give it” = st quid habeat, det. 
IV. Impossibility, i.e. when we wish to indicate that the thing 

ig not so: 


(a) ef 70 elyev, eSi80v dv= “if (which is not the case) he had 
anything, he would give it” = s¢ guid haberet, daret. 
(b) ef te Exyev, eSwxev dv= “if (which was not the case) he 


had had anything, he would have given it” =s¢ quid 
habuisset, dedisset. 


These four classes will be best illustrated by the following 
examples : 


(a2) The first class includes all conditional propositions, in 
which the apodosis is expressed by the indicative without dv, or by 
the imperative, and it will be found in all cases that there is a mere 
expression of possibility, that, in fact, the protasis and apodosis are 
merely correlative sentences, in which the fact assumed and its con- 
sequence are placed on precisely the same footing. Thus we have 


(aa) The present or perfect in the protasis. Xen. Mem. 11. 1, 
§ 28: ef rovs Oeovds trtews elval cou Bovrct, Oeparrevtéoy [€or] tors 


- 
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Geos, “if you wish the gods to be propitious to you, you must 
worship the gods ;” Plat. Crit. p.43 D: e¢ tavtn tots Beots [éo7i] 
dirov, tavtn éorw, ‘if it is pleasing to the gods in this way, so be 
it; Isocr. Paneg. § 28: ef pvOwdns 0 Novos yéyover, Ouws avT@ Kal 
viv pnOjvat mpoonxe, “if the story is fabulous, it is nevertheless 
proper that it should be spoken on this occasion.” 


(86) The future in the protasis. Xen. Cyr. 11.1, § 8: ef te 
melcovrat Mido, ets Ilépoas ro Secvov Ee, ‘if the Medes shall 
suffer anything, the danger will extend to the Persians ;” Id. Anad. 
Iv. 7,§ 3: 7H otpatia ove Eos ta eritndera, et py AmpopeDa TO 
xwpiov, “unless we shall take the place, there are no provisions for 
the army.” 7 


(cc) A past tense in the protasis. Thucyd. 111. 54: ef rt adAo 
éyévero éerixivduvov, tavrwy petéoyouev, “if any other danger 
arose, we took our share in all;” Id. Zbid. 55: et amoorjvar ove 
nOednoaper, ovx 7Ocxcovpev, ‘if we refused to separate ourselves, 
we did no wrong;” Id. did. 65: e¢ euayopeba cai tiv ynv edyovdper, 
adixovpev, “if we fought and ravaged the land, we are in the 
wrong.’ 


(8) ‘The second class includes all conditional propositions, in 
which the protasis is expressed by éav and the subjunctive, and in 
which the apodosis is the future indicative or some virtual equiva- 
lent. Plat. Huthyd. p. 288 Cc: ro é€ns TovTouw tretpacopas, drrws ay 
Suvepat, SterOetv, éav trws exxareowpal, K.T.r., Kal AUTO oTOVoaeN- 
roy, “1 will endeavour, in such way as I shall be able, to investi- 
gate what follows, if in any way (as is probable) I can induce them, 
&c., and if they will be in earnest.” And the subjunctive with ov 
pn, being equivalent to the future, is also used in the apodosis to 
éav (below, 545). But the present and even the perfect may take 
the place of the future (above, 423, (aa), (2), 425, (c)), and thus we 
find the following constructions: Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 12: xav rodro 
vienowpev, TAaVO nyiv teroinrat, ‘and if we shall have conquered 
in this, everything is (will be) at once effected for us;’’ Dem. Ol. 
II. § 12: das Aoyos, dv arn ta TWpaypata, paratov Tt paiverat Kal 
xevov, “all speaking, if actions are wanting, appears to be some- 
thing vain and empty.’ It will be seen that in the expression of 
repeated acts (below, 580, (a)), the subjunctive with Gray, &c. 1s 
the regular protasis to the present or future indicative. 
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(y) The third class includes all cases, in which the supposition 
is transferred from the region of fact and reality to that of imagina- 
tion, when we have merely an idea, which may or may not admit 
of realization. Examples may occur in which it seems as if the 
possibility of the supposition was excluded by the nature of the 
circumstances themselves; and it may hence be supposed that 
there is an occasional confusion between this class of hypothetical 
propositions and the fourth. But it will always be found on~w 
close examination, that, while the latter expressly deny the validity 
of the assumption, the optative always presumes that we are still 
within the limits of a wish or prayer, and that the fulfilment of our 
expectations, however chimerical, is at least supposable for the sake 
of argument. Thus we read in Plat. Resp. p. 359 B, c: ws Sé xal 
of éemurndevovres advvauia Tod abixety axdvres avTo éemirndevovet, 
padior’ av aicOavoipeba, ci tovovde tromoaev tH Savoia, “ that 
those who practise justice do so unwillingly through an inability to 
be unjust, we should best perceive, if we were to form the following 
supposition in our imagination;” and a little lower down: en & dv 
n eEovoia, Hv Aéyo, Tovade padoTa, EL avTOIs yévoLTO oiaV TroTé hact 
Suvauwv t@ Ten, “and the liberty of which I am speaking, would 
be nearly as if they got the same power as they say was once ob- 
tained by Gyges;” and then follows a purely imaginative fable. 
We see the same resolution of the supposition into a mere mental 
conception in exaggerations, such as that in /Msch. Pers. 431: 
raxav 5é 7AAO0s ovd’ av ef Séx” Huata ottynyopoiny ovK av éxmd7- 
gays aot, “TI could not make up the full tale of our misfortunes, 
not even if I should recite them in order for ten days,” which is of 
course an extravagant supposition. That the basis of this form of 
the hypothetical proposition is the idea of repeated action, namely, 
that the apodosis is regarded merely as coextensive with the pro- 
tasis, is clear from the use of the optative in the corresponding tem- 
poral sentence (below, 580, (@)). 


(5) With regard to the fourth case the following points deserve 
notice : 

(aa) That the past tenses of the indicative, thus used in the 
hypothetical clause and its apodosis, really exclude the supposition 
which is made, appears clearly from the following examples: 
Thucyd. 111. 53, § 3: 6 py pnOels Adyos aitiay dv Tapacyxot ws, 
ct €éyOn, owrnpios dv Fv, “the non-spoken speech would involve 
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the charge that if tt had been spoken it would have ensured their 
safety.” Herod. vit. 47: ef row 7 dus Tod evutrviou pn éevapyns 
ovTw édavn, elyes av THY apxalny yvopnv, 7 peréotns av; “if the 
vision of your dream had not appeared to you so clear (i.e. if 
it had not been what it was), would you retain your former opinion, 
or would you have changed it?” Hyperid. pro Eusenippo, col. 
30: el7’ ef pev arréduyes THY ypadyy, ove av KateYrevoato ovTos 
Tov Oeod, érrevdy) 5¢ cuvéBn cot adravat, Ev&évirirov Set atrodwdévat, 
“if you had been acquitted, my client would not have given a false 
report about the god; but since it so happened that you were 
convicted, Euxenippus must needs be ruined.” 


(6b) When the imperfect is used, the supposition excluded 
has reference properly to the present time, and this reference is 
sometimes directly expressed, as in Thucyd. 1. 71, § 2: pores & av 
Tone Gola TapotxobyTes eTUyyaveTe ToUTOU viv 8, apxatorpoTra 
Uuav Ta emitndevpata mpos avtTovs éoriv, “you would scarcely 
ensure this, if you were (now) living by the side of a similar state ; 
but now (as the case is) your principles are old-fashioned as com- 
pared with them.” It may appear, however, that this distinction 
is neglected in certain cases. Thus in Demosth. Mid. 523, 10: 
Tait ev ol0 OTL TavT av Edeyev oUTOS TOTE, it seems that we ought 
to render it, ‘“I am well assured that he would have said all these 
things at that time.” But the context shows that the meaning 
really is, ‘I know that he would now be saying all these things, if 
I had adopted the other course.” In Soph. Anteg. 388, oyorH 
mod nkew Seip’ av éEnvyouv éyw, tats cais atretiais als éyverpacOnv 
Tore, compared with Asch. Ag. 480, ov yap mot’ niyouv pebekew, 
the ay creates so much difficulty that it seems almost necessary to 
read av’ for avd, in the sense of “ back again.” 


(cc) The particle adv may be omitted with the past tense of 
the indicative in the apodosis, by a sort of rhetorical artifice, 
to indicate the certainty of the immediate consequence; thus 
Eurip. Hec. 1111: e¢ 8€ 4%) Ppvydy wipyous tmecovras jopev “EX- 
Anvev Sopi, PoBov mapéoyev ov pécws 65 xrUTos, “did we not 
know that the towers of the Phrygians had fallen by the spear 
of the Greeks, this noise had caused us fear in no slight degree.” 
Id. Troad. 397: Ilapis 8 &ynpe tnv Ards: ynpas 8é yn, cvywpevov 
TO KHdos elyev év Sopors, ‘“ Paris married Jove’s daughter, but if he 
had not married her he must have continued to keep his marriage 
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affinity in the obscurity which originally belonged to it.” Di- 
philus, ap. Athen. Iv. p. 165 F: e& py Santi Padiuo 
eruyxavey dv 6 XaBpiov Krryourios, eionynoapnv vopov tw’ ovK 
axpnatov ws éuol Soxei, “if Ctesippus the son of Chabrias had not 
been intimate with Phxdimus, I had introduced a certain law, not 
without its use as I conceive.” The same omission is observed 
in later writers, as in Paul, ad Rom. vil. 7: thy ‘Apaprtiay ove 
éyvov, ef pr Sua Nopov, “I had not known Sin, but through 
Law.” And we have a corresponding idiom in Latin, as in Juv. 
x. 123: Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset. 
In Greek it is particularly common with the impersonals éeypay, 
Eder, wperov, WpoonjKe, eixds Hv, akvov nv, Sixavoy mv, Kadov Hp, 
Kadws elye, aloypov Hv, Kpeittoy nv, éEjv, evqv, vanpye, qv, 
éuedXe, and with words expressing an inclination, as éSovAcunv 
and 7Oedov. Thus Soph. Electr. 1505 sqq.: ypav 8 evOvs elvat 
Tube Tois tracw Sixny, bores repo Mpaccew ye Tav vepwv Ore, 
KTEivELW* TO yap Tavot'pyov oux ay nv, “it were right that this re- 
tribution were immediately exacted from all, namely, to slay any 
one who wishes to violate the laws, for then villainy would not 
exist.” Thucyd. 1. 38, § 3: xadov 8 Hv, et Kal nuaptdvopev, — 
roiade ev elEar TH npetépa cpyn, nuiv 8 atoxpcv Biacacbat thy 
TovTwy petpioTnta, “it were right, even if we were erring, that 
these should yield to our passion, and then it would be disgrace- 
ful for us to put violence on their moderation.» Aristoph. Ran. 


866: éBouhopny pev ov épivew évOade, “1 should prefer not to 
contend here.” 


503 Circumstances may occur, under which the apodosis of 
one of these cases may follow the protasis of another: thus, we 
may have the protasis of I. with the apodosis of III., as in Soph. 
Antig. 901; 

GAN’ ef pev oty tad éotiv év Beois dira, 

mabovres av Evyyvotpev nuapTnxotes, 
where a special supposition is followed by a general sentiment. 
We have the protasis of IV. (a), as well as of III., with the apo- 
dosis of III., in Plat. Apol. p. 28 E: Setva dv einv etpyacpévos, ef 
TOTE E“EvOY Kal exivduvevoy, viv Sé atroAiTrotywt THY Takv, because 
the facts of his past life are opposed to the mere supposition which 
he makes. We have the protasis of II. with the apodosis of III, 
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in Soph. Gd. T. 216: rap’ éav Oéd25 Errn Krvov SéyecOar, adarjy 
AaBous av Kavaxovdicw trovev, “if you shall be willing to hear 
and receive my words, you would get succour and an alleviation of 
your troubles,’ where the mind supplies the intervening conse- 
quence, “I will speak, and perhaps my words might produce the 
effect.” We have the protasis of III. with the apodosis of I. (502, 
(a), (cc)), or of IV. (a), without av (502, (8), (cc)), in Xen. Cyr. 11. 
1,§ 9: eyo pev ay ef Eyouse ws TaXyrota Stra érrowipny Tact 
Ilépcais, as this is followed by the second case: xay tatta wapa- 
oKevaons piv ev Townes, K.T.r.,. and immediately preceded by 
the third case: ovd’ e¢ rravtes EXOovev Ilépoas, wAHOee ye ov" varep- 
Badoipe? av rovs modeuious, before which we have im succession 
(§ 8): ef ows Eyer, TL av GAXO TUG KpEirroy eUpor; and et Te TeEi- 
govrat Mido, eis Tlépoas 76 Setvov n&ex, we may see that in the 
whole passage the protasis and apodosis are changed to suit the 
various shades of confidence or uncertainty with which the assump- 
tions are put forth. 


504 The apodosis is very often used in cases III. and IV. 
without any protasis, and with the same distinction of meaning as 
if a protasis had been expressed ; thus we have in Soph. -4. 88: 

Hevoip av 70edov 8 av éxros wy Tuxeiy, 
where the optative is used, as it very often is, to express a con- 
strained future, “I suppose I must remain,” and the indicative 
expresses, ‘‘ but if it were possible, I should like to be out of the 
way.” 


505 The most common substitutes for ed, in all these cases 
of protasis, are the participle without the article, and the relative 
with indefinite antecedent. Thus we can say, with scarcely any 
difference of meaning: 

I. ef te eye 
éyov te |} didwor. 
a éyeu 
II. dav re &yn 
Eywv Tt | ie 
a av éyn 
TIT. ef re éyou 
éyov Th | ato av. 
& éxot 
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IV. (a) et te ciyey 
” me WwW 
EY@V TL edid0u ay. 
a elyev 
(b) et re Eoyev 
eywv Te ESwxev av. 


a& éoxev 


On the other hand, the infinitive and participle may take 
the place of the finite verb in the apodosis, whenever the latter 
appears in a dependent sentence, which requires either of these 
verb-forms (below, 593, 594). Thus (a) the particle dv is very 
often found with the infinitive after such verbs as olouac, Soxa, 
vouilw, nyovwat, edmitw, vrodauPSavw, denoting opinion or expec- 
tation, and also after verbs like Aéyw, gyi, oporoya, vrveyvovpat, 
Guvupt, denoting the expression of the thoughts in words with 
reference to something conditional, as Thucyd. 11. 20: rovs “A@n- 
vaious nAmitev laws av éereEenOciv, Kat THY ynv ovK av reptideiv 
tunOnvac, because in the independent sentence we should have had 
tows av éeme&éNOovev Kat ovK av treptidovey. It is more than doubtful 
whether the future infinitive is ever used with av. Instances are 
found in some of the existing texts, but they seldom stand the 
test of criticism (see Preface to Thucydides, p. xi). We find dp 
with the infinitive used substantively, as Thucyd. vir. 62: 8a 70 
Brarrew av to THs émtotnuns, “on account of the fact that it 
would be a hindrance to the application of our skill.” (d) The 
apodotic use of the participle with av is generally found in ob- 
jective, relative and causal sentences; as Thucyd. I. 76: ev topev 
pin av tocov vuas AuTNpOUs yevopevous, “we are quite convinced 
that you would not have been less vexatious,’’ where the protasis 
is ef Uropetvavtes arnxOnobe. Plat. Crit. p. 48 c: rev padiws 
QTOKTLWYUYTWY Kat avaBiwoxopévoy y' dv, “of those who would 
without hesitation slay and restore to life again.”” Thucyd. 1. 73: 
aduvatwy dv dvrwyv Wpos vais moAdas adAnAats BonGeiv, “as they 
would have been unable to assist one another when opposed to so 
many ships.” Xen. Anab. 1. 1, § 10: ws obtw mepuyevopevos av 
Tov avrictacwwrev, “on the ground that he would in this way 
have got the better of his political opponents.’ On the repetition 
of dv with the participle when it really belongs to the verb of the 
sentence, see below, 508, (a). 
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506 The student must observe, that as av is the antecedent of 
ei, when such an indefinite antecedent requires to be expressed, and 
both dy and tis of 65, we may write éavy=ef dy and Os ay, or 
doTts, or dots av if we wish to express the English ‘* whenso- 
ever’ or ‘‘ whosoever,” in regard to the present or future apodosis, 
that is, in those cases when these indefinite antecedents are md 
expressed in the apodosis. 


- §07 The following is the general rule respecting the use of 
dv (xe, xev) in the formation of conditional propositions. (1) With 
the optative dy is always used in the apodosis, seldom, if ever, in 
the protasis. (2) The subjunctive never stands in the apodosis, 
but always in the protasis, and is generally attended by av. With 
regard to the former of these rules, it is to be observed that a 
complete hypothetical proposition with its apodosis may be occa- 
sionally included in the sentence with e, and in this case dy may 
be used with the included apodosis. Thus in Demosth. Aid. p. 582, 
ad fin.: ¢¢ ovTol, ypywata éyovtes, py) mpoowr av, there is 
an included protasis in the participle @yovres, aud the sentence 
involved is €¢ odTot ypnyata Eyotev, ovK av Tpcowro, so that the 
full meaning is as follows: “if they, on the supposition that 
they had money, would not part with it.” Similarly in Isocr. 
Archid. p. 120, ad fin.: e¢ pndeis av vay akiwoee Syv atroorepor- 
Pevos 75 Tratpioos, ‘if no one of you, on the supposition that he 
was deprived of his country would, on that supposition, think it 
worth while to live.” With regard to the latter rule, we shall 
see that this does not apply to the Homeric use of the subjunctive 
mood (below, 513). 


508 (a) In the apodosis dy is always placed after the word 
which produces the greatest influence on the predication, which 
gives its colour to the sentence, and which therefore comes nearest 
to the notion of an antecedent. It is therefore attracted to nega- 
tives, superlatives, demonstrative pronouns, interrogatives, and 
verbs of thinking. Thus we should write: 


wv ” 
E\7TOL aV. 
a > w” 
TaUT av elTrol.° 
é >, «a y A 
fadiot av elrrol Tata, 
3 a , a! 
OVK av padltoTa EltTroL TavTa. 
PENA “a A va) 
edoxouy cy éuol taibta padsota eimely. 


« 
ca aa 


Sis 
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ove av éddxouy enol tadta padora eizeip. 
Tt ovy ay éSoxovy aol padtora eizreiv; 

As a result of this rule respecting the position of av, it may 
be repeated when there is more than one emphatic word in the 
sentence. This is particularly the case with the negative, and 
there are instances in which the repetition follows immediately, as 
Eurip. Troad. 456: ovxér’ av POavous av; Id. Heracl. 721: $0a- 
vows & av ovx av; Arist. Lys. 361: dwvnv av ove dy elyov. And 
we may have a double repetition in the same sentence, as in Eurip. 
Andr, 916: ovn av & xy wots Souors Brérrove’ av avyas Tray 
exaptotr av rEexn; Id. Troad. 1233: adaveits ay dvres ovK av 
vurnOeipev dv Movoats. When a participle appears in these pas- 
sages, the student must be on his guard against the error, into 
which some inaccurate scholars have fallen, of supposing that the 
repeated ay belongs to this form of the verb. For example, the 
first dv belongs, like the second, to the finite verb or infinitive which 
follows in Soph. Ed. 7. 446: ovOeis 7 dv ov dv ddryivats wéov. 
Herod. vit. 139: dpavres av éxphioavro & av. Thucyd. vi. 18: voui~ 
Gate TO TE paidov kal TO pécov Kal To Tay axpiBés av Evyxpabey 
padiot av ioxvew. 


On the other hand dy is omitted in the apodosis, when it is 
easily supplied from a parallel sentence, as in Ausch. Agam. 1049: 
qetOor av, et weiOor, amreBolns § tows. Xen. Mier. 11, § 11; ov 
povoy diroi’ dv, adrd Kad épgo in’ avOparwy. 


(6) In the protasis dv always follows the relative word, which 
expresses the condition, such as 0s, d7ws, ws, &c. (above, 503); and 
it coalesces with ed, dre, évresdy, which become éav, bray, éreday, &c. 
These combinations are always followed by the subjunctive mood ; 
whence the rule for beginners: Relativa et particule relative cum 
av subjunctivum exigunt. | 


§ III. General Rules respecting the Use of the Moods in 


Conditional Propositions. 


509 In the Attic writers it is only the indicative mood which 
can, without the aid of the indefinite antecedent av, form the 
apodosis of a conditional proposition, Of course, it is only this 
mood which can stand by itself in a categorical proposition. 

39 
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510 Only the indicative and optative, assisted by dy, can form 
the apodosis of a conditional proposition, and, with very rare and 
doubtful exceptions, ay is used only with past tenses of the indica- 
tive. Inthe passages quoted by the grammarians as instances of 
the use of dv with the future indicative (Xen. Cyr. vil. 5, § 21; 
Iv. 5,49; Thucyd. 1. 140; Plat. Phed. p. 61 c; Crito, p. 53 c; 
Resp. p. 615 D; Eurip. Andr. 464; Dinarch. in Dem. § 111), the 
best modern editors have either omitted the dy or changed the 
future into the optative. 


511 The other moods and the participles belong to the pro- 
tasis or to the adverbial sentence; except that the participle and 
infinitive may be converted into subjects by prefixing the article 
(above, 400, (a), b, c), and that the participle may form the pri- 
mary predicate of a sentence (above, 420), and the infinitive or 
participle may express the apodosis of a condition (505). 


512 It is the practice in most treatises on Greek syntax to 
discuss the uses of the moods according to their conjugational 
subdivisions. This is false in theory and mischievous in practice. 
The functions of a mood should be separately stated with reference 
to the different kinds of sentences in which they may appear. An 
examination, however, of the use of the moods in conditional pro- 
positions, amounts, in effect, to a general discussion of their dis- 
tinctive employments, 


§ IV. Zhe Subjunctive and Optative in Conditional 
Propositions. -= 

513 It has been already remarked (292), that these moods are 
by-forms of the future and aorist. The subjunctive was originally 
a determinate tense, like the future, and signified ‘the probable 
occurrence of something after the time of speaking”’ (422, (a)). The 
optative, as an aorist, signified “the probable occurrence of some- 
thing after the time specified” (422, (8)). Thus, in Homer, we find 
these forms used as tenses in categorical predications. 


(a) The subjunctive opposed to the aorist : 
ov yap Tw Toious ov dvepas, ovde wpar (Il. 1. 262), 


Le. “for I have not yet seen such men, nor #8 tt probable that I 
shall behold such men hereafter.”’ 
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(b) The optative parallel with the aorist: 


6 8€ yeppadioy AaBe yxeepl, 
Tudeiins, péya Epyov, & ov Suw avdpe déporev 
oto. viv Bpotol cios (Il. v. 303), 


i.e. “he, Tydeides, took up a great stone, which tt 28 not probable 
that men of our time would take up, if similar circumstances were 
to occur.” 


This categorical or apodotic use of the optative without dy is 
common not only in Homer, but in Pindar (see OU. 111. fin., 1x. 80, 
x. fin.; Pyth. 1v. 118, x. 21) and the bucolic poets (see Theocr. VIL. 
20; Mosch: 111. 108). | 


514 With this signification of probability is intimately con- 
nected the implied ground of such probability, namely, frequent 
occurrence; insomuch that in later Attic Greek the adverb zroA- 
Aaxis, “ often,’ is used in a protasis to signify “perchance” or 
‘‘ probably,” i.e. “‘as often happens” (Heindorf, ad Plat. Phed. 
p- 19). Hence we find, that, in the protasis of conditional propo- 
sitions, the subjunctive, preceded by the conditional words and dy 
(506), and the optative without av (507), presume a repetition or 
frequency of occurrence. If the subjunctive is followed by its cog- 
nate tense the future, we have seen that the conditional proposition 
looks to a probable result; if the optative is followed by enoticr 
optative with av, we have a mere supposition (499): 


a@ av éyn, Secer, “ whatever he shall have, or as often as he 
éav Tt shall have anything, he will give it.” | 


a éyot, S50in av, “ whatever he might have, or as often as he 
el tt had anything, he would give it.” 


But if the continuous present and past tenses are used in the 
apodosis, the implication of frequency is more strongly marked: 


ols ap tidy, ératvel, * whomsoever he sees, as often as he Bees 


€ay Twas them, he praises.” 
obs —-)-« Sou, errnver, “ whomsoever he saw, as often as he saw 
el Twas them, he praised.” 7 


Where the present tense presumes the fact, the imperfect as- 
sumes it. 


35—2 
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515 If in this last case the frequency of action requires a 
more distinct reference to the condition, the antecedent av may 
be appended to the imperfect indicative, to the frequentative in 
-cxoy (331, 351), and even to the aorist indicative; thus we may 
write, with nearly the same signification : 

emnvet 
el tivas vs érnver av 
A tool, : : - . 
aus érrawvéerxey ay (Ionice) 
emnvecey ay 

When the apodosis alone appears, the student will generally 

find it easy to supply from the context the frequentative protasis. 


516 Both the subjunctive and optative may appear in the 
protasis without any expression of the apodosis, and often withou: 
any relative word. Their signification in this usage is in strict 
accordance with their original meaning,—namely, the subjunctive 
commands or deliberates concerning that which is present. the 
optative wishes or prays that something may become present. 

(a) ovrevdwpev, éyxovdpev’ nryod pot, yépov (Eurip. Hec. 505), 
“let us hasten, let us make all speed; lead me on, old man.” 

Interrogatively : 

elrapey 7 cvyapev; 7 TL Spdoopev; (Id. Jon, 758), 
‘must we speak, or hold our peace? or what shall we do?” 
(b) Without ec: 
@ wat, yévolo Tatpos evtuyéoTeEpos, 
ta & adr dpotos’ wal yévos dy ov Kaxos 
(Soph. 4j. 550), 
“my son, mightest thou be more fortunate than thy father, but 


like him in all other respects, and then thou wouldest not be a 
bad man.” 


- With e@ or as: 
et pot yévorto POdyyos év Bpayioos (Eurip. Hec. 830), 
“Qh! if I had a voice in my arms!” 
ws 6 Tabe Tropwy ddrotTo (Soph. Electr. 126) ; 
_ “Ob! that he who has done these things were destroyed !” 
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517 In this sense the indicative is often used with ei, ef yap, 
«Je, and especially in the case of apeAov, which appears either 
with or without these particles, and followed by the infinitive. 
This presumes, like the corresponding protasis (502), that the wish 
cannot be realized. Thus we find 

ele cot tote cuveyevouny (Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 46), 
“Oh! if I had been with you there!’ (which I was not). 
elf adder’ *Apyods pn StarrdcOar oxddos 
Koryor és alav xvavéas Yupranyasbas ! 
(Eurip. Med. init.), 
“Oh! if the Argo had not been obliged (as it was) to fly through 
the Symplegades to the Colchian land!” | | 


518 The mere wish is often expressed interrogatively by the 


- optative with was av, “Oh! how could it be done!’ as 


TOS av viv eudavys 
Epyp yevoiuny as pw EbcaGe mpoocduiry; 
(Soph. Phd. 531), 


“Oh! how could I show my gratitude by my actions!” 


§ V. The Imperative in Conditional Propositions. 


519. The imperative differs very little in any of its “ee 
from the subj unctive. 


520 It sometimes appears, like éav with the subjunctive, as 
the conditional protasis of the future; thus, 


Odarre jc, OrTe TayvoTa, TUNas "Aisao Trepnow 
(Hom. Jt. xx11t. 71), 


i.e. “the sooner you bury me, the sooner I shall pass the gates of 
Hades,” dav pe ws taytora Oarrys, mudas A. ws T. TENTH. 


Also with xaf interposed; as 
rAaBE, wat eloer (Plato, Theetet. 154), 
“take it, and you will know,” i.e. édy AaBys, elge. 


521 In its more common use, as a hortative, deliberative, or 
imperative form, we have already seen that the subjunctive often 
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takes the place of this mood, with this difference, that except in 
prohibitions, when both moods are employed, the subjunctive is 
used for the first person, and the imperative for the second. This 
appears most clearly when they are both used in juxtaposition or 
antithesis; thus, ; 

A. cura B. aol y @ Katdpate cwred ‘yo; 


“A, Hold your tongue, i.e. you must hold your tongue. 
B. What! must I hold my tongue for you?” 


CKOTTaMEY KoLV, Kab EL K.T.X., avTireye, Kal got Teicouas 
) (Plato, Crito, 48), 
“let us consider the matter together, and if you can, confute me, 
and I will give way.” 


522 The imperative is often a mere exclamation, as in eizé, 
aye, hépe, ide, Sov, &c. And these imperatives are often prefixed 
to the first person of the subjunctive to urge the deliberation ; thus, 


gépe, Th cor 5a Katadayeiy, 
“come, what must I give you to eat!” 


523 The future, which is the regular apodosis of the subjunc- 
tive and imperative, is often used to express the latter, chiefly, how- 
ever, in interrogative-negative and in prohibitive sentences; as 


maides, ov oxéyreobe; (Plat. Symp. 212 p), 
“slaves, go at once and see!” (below, 540). 


524 From the interchange of the imperative, subjunctive, and 
future in other cases, arise some uses of the former which may 
remind us of the fact (above, 293), that the imperative differs from 
the indicative only in the form of the person-endings. Thus, on the 
one hand, we find constructions in which a question is followed by 
an imperative ; such as 

ola® ovv & Spaces, ws aralpwpev xOovds ; 
oOnooy nuiv aitoy, od otravitomev 
(Eurip. Cycl. 181—3), 


“dost know what thou must do, in order that we may sail away 


from this land? Fumish us with corn, of which we are in 
want.” 
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Or by a prohibition; as. 
ola? ws perev&es Kal codpwrépa pavel; 


T2 yYpnoTda pn cot AuTpa haiwécOw Tote | 
(Id. Med. 600, 1), 


‘dost know how thou must alter thy prayers and appear wiser ? 
Let not good things ever appear grievous to thee.” 


But, on the other hand, we find that the future of the relative 
clause in the question 7s attracted into the imperative which follows; 
thus we have 

ola? otv 5 Spacov; pnt avoaracbys Bia, x.T.r. 
(Id. Hec. 225), 
“dost know what thou must do?—neither be torn away by 
force,” &c. 


And even with a sentence interposed : 
I. olo@a vuv & pot yevécdw ; 
©. ocy to onpaivew Tode. 


I. Seopa rots Eévovre mpoabes (Id. Iph. Taur. 1204), 


“7, Dost know what must be done for me? 
Th. Thou must tell me this. 
I. Put chains on the foreigners.” 


The Latin comedian, from not understanding this idiom has 
endeavoured to express it by a transposition, tange sed sctn’ quomodo 
(Plaut. Rud. ut. 5, 18), which has misled Bentley and other 
scholars. 


525 We find the imperative in deliberative interrogations, 
without any direct evidence of such an attraction; as 
Ti ov; 0 woAANaKs EpwTa, KeicOw vopos NuiV; 
(Plat. Legg. p. 801 p), 
‘what then ?—according to my repeated question, must a law be 
laid down ?”’ 


This probably arises from a transition, by means of rt, from 
the direct to the oblique oration. This transition is distinctly seen 
in the following passages: tows ay elrrovev, Ott, @ Lwxpates, 7) 
Gavpale Ta Neyopeva (Plat. Crit. 50c). By the side of the future : 
xpn SeiEas Sri, dv pev édievrat, mpos tors pu apuvouévous KTAc- 
Owcav, ols Se yevvaiov, K.7.d., avavTayauicTos an’ auTaY ovK 
aviace (Thucyd., rv. 92). 
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§ VI. The Infinitive as a Substitute for the Imperative. 


526 The infinitive, or adverbial mood, does not take its place 
in the protasis, except as a substitute for the imperative. As an 
adverb, or secondary predicate, it is appended to the finite verb, 
which contains the main predication, as an explanatory adjunct 
(above, 468). In the same way, however, as the gerundive, or 
inflected form of the infinitive, assumes to itself a significance of 
obligation, which is properly conveyed by the substantive-verb 
(above, 423), the earlier Greek writers use the infinitive, without 
the substantive-verb on which it depends, as an imperative, to 
express what must or ought to take place. Thus, 


a 9 998 


Kal tavT lov 
elow Aoyifov, Kav NaBys pw erevopévoy, — 
dacxew Eu’ nbn pavrucy pnde hpovetv 
(Soph. Gd. T. 462). 


527 Sometimes also as the expression of a wish or prayer; as 
& Zed, éwyevérOas por A@nvalovs ticacOa (Herod. vy. 105), where 
it cannot be said that the substantive-verb is necessarily under- 
stood; for we might say in English, “Oh! that it might be allowed 
to me, &c.,” and the Latin utinam marks a similar dependent 
clause. 


§ VII. Zhe Negative Particles pn and ov. 


528 The distinction between 7 and od depends upon their 
respective applicability to the different members of a conditional 
proposition. For 


M7 belongs to the protasis; 
Ou to the apodosis or to the categorical proposition; in other 
words, 
Mn negatives a supposition, i.e. it prohibits or forbids ; 
Ov negatives an affirmation, i.e. it affirms that the case is 
not so; 


or, to express the rule according to the principles already laid down, 
pn is used in all those dependent sentences which are virtually or 
formally hypothetical; consequently 1) is used (1) with the parti- 
ciple in the hypothesis; (2) after particles expressing a condition 
or supposition, as et, cay, éesdav, drav; (3) after particles implying 
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the purpose or motive, as iva, Girws, odpa; (4) after relatives and 
relative particles with an indefinite antecedent expressed or under- 
stood; (5) in all expressions of a wish; (6) in all prohibitions; 
and (7) with the infinitive as representing an adverbial sentence; 
whereas ov is used in all other cases. 


The following are comprehensive examples: (a) yp) in the 
protasis by the side of ov in the apodosis, Plat. Phed. 76 £: et pr) 
raita éort, ovdée trade, “if what has been said is not the case, 
neither is what follows ;’’ (6) yn in the prohibition by the side of 
ov in the categorical negation, Eurip. Alc. 690: pa Ovjoy’ vaep 
Tovd avdpos, ovd’ éy® impo cod, “do not die for me, and I will not 
die for you;”’ (c) 7 in the negation of a wish and in an indefinite 
relative sentence by the side of ov with the optative in the apodosis, 
Soph. Antig. 676: 


eyo 5 Grrws od p) déyers opOds rade 
ovr av Suvaiuny pnt émiotaiuny réyew, 


i.e. “ but I neither could be able, nor may I know how to say, in 
what way (i.e. any way in which, below, 532) you are not right 
in what you say.’ For the use of omws cf. Plat. Theet. p. 164 D: 
ovrra pavOave o7rws Aéyets. 


§ VIII. My in the Protasis. 


529 The following are special examples of uy in dependent 
sentences, implying an assumption, a wish, or a prohibition: 

(a) Indicative: e¢ wn yvyverat, “if it does not come to pass,” 
and so of the other tenses. 

(b) Imperative: su) xAézrre, “do not steal’ (in general). 

(c) Subjunctive: pa) xrAéyrys (more rarely pu Kreis), “ do 
not steal”’ (this particular thing: above, 427, (cc), (a,)); 

av pr) yévnrat, ‘if it shall not come to pass.” 

(2) Optative: 7) yévorro, “may it not come to pass” = “ oh! 
if it could be avoided !” 

ei 47) yevotro, “if it were not to come to pass.” 


(e) Infinitive: Ocod wodtras, wn pe Sovdrcias tuyxeiv, “let me 
not incur slavery ;” | 
70 pn yevéo Oat, “the supposition that it has not come to pass ;”’ 
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dédoxtTats Tas vais pune éexmdev, “it has been determined that 
the ships are not yet to sail out.” 

(See below, 594, 596.) 

(f) Participle: po) Spar, “if he abstains from doing.” 

Obs. 1 My with the participle signifies “if not” (st non), and gene- 
rally accompanies a positive apodosis ; xy ov with the participle signifies 
“ unless,” and is always attached to a negative apodosis ; thus, oray 3 
ixyrat, TyviKalT éyw) Kaxos 7 Spay av env wavO’ oo av SyAot Geos (Soph. 
Gd. T. 76), i.e. st non faciam. 

oux éfeXevoer Oar Epacav py ov wAnpeos eovros Tov KiKAov (Herod. vr. 
106), i.e. nist quum plena esset luna. And the same applies, when the 
main sentence is virtually negative ; as 

Sucadyyros yap av etny rovavde py ov Karouxretpwy édpav (Soph. Ed. 7. 
12), i.e. “I should be devoid of all sensibility, I should not be humane, 


unless I pitied such a band of suppliants.” On this abundance of nega- 
tion see also below, 530, Obs., 603. 


Obs. 2 My is used with the participle without any direct implication 
of a condition, if the sense is carried on from an imperative, so that the 
participle with 47 amounts to a prohibition ; thus, 


&Baww’ amyvys Thode, wy xapat riHels 
Tov cov 700, wvag, IXtov ropOyropa (Esch. Ag. 879), 


* descend from this mule car, and do not place on the ground thy foot, 
O king, seeing that it has trampled upon Ilium.” Cf. Jbid. 493, pnxére 
ldwrwy after xatpe, and Suppl. 793, uy cpav after ede. 


§ LX. Ov tn the Categorical Proposition or Apodosis. 


530 The following examples will show the use of ov in abso- 
lute negations. 
(a) Indicative: 
ovy olos re eotiv, “he is not able.” 
(5) Optative with av: 
ove av yévorro, “it would not (under given circumstances) 
come to pass.”’ 
(c) Participle indicating a fact, i.e. a causal or concessive 
sentence ; 


ov Spav, “as abstaining from doing,” either ‘“‘ because he does 
it not” (615), or “although he does it not” (621). 


Obs. In the direct sentence, a repetition of ov confirms the nega- 
tion ; as 
"dover 8 ofStv ovdels ovSerds (Eurip. Cycl. 120). 
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This pleonasm sometimes occurs as between two sentences ; thus in 
the comparative padAov 7, the ov of the first clause is repeated in the 


second ; as 
yes yap o Ilépoys ovdév re wadAov én’ nucas 7 ov Kal éx’ vedas (Herod. 
Iv. 118). 
So also when yy with the participle has a negative apodosis (above, 529, 


Obs. 1), and when py with the infinitive follows a doubly negative word 
(below, 595, 603). 


§ X. Ov and pn after Relatives and Relative Particles. 


531 Ou is used after relatives when the antecedent is definite, 
because in this case there is an affirmation; but py follows the 
relative when the antecedent is indefinite, because in this case 
there is an hypothesis. Thus, 

(a) Os ov otel TadTa=6 OV ToLdy Tai’Ta = aTe ov Too 
Taita = 13, gut non facit hec. 

(b) 5 pn) wrovel TadTa=6 pn ToLaY Tai’Ta=st quis non facit 
hec= qui hec non faciat (above, 405, Obs. 2). °* 

A similar consideration qualifies the general rule respecting the 
relative particle e (529); thus, 

(2) tapov pernOels rade, Kav pndels ea (Soph. 47. 1184), de 
eo quod probabile est: 
but 

(6) ef rovs Oavdvras ovK eas Oarrew rrapwv (Id. Ibid. 11381), 
de eo quod certum est—st, id quod fucis, prohibes quominus sepelia- 
mus mortuos (cf. below, 534). 

Hence in Thucyd. 1. 121, fin., we must translate ef ove a7re- 
povaw, “if they shall not refuse,” and ¢¢ ovx dpa Samavncopey, 
“if we shall refuse to be at any expense.” 


The same applies also to adverbs of place; thus, 

(a) péANOvaL yap o°, et Tavde pn Ankes your, 
évraida réwew, Eva pn oP nXlov 
aos mpocoyer—de loco nescio quo 

(Soph. Electr. 379) : 
but 

(6) dxovra @ dxav Svodvtos yadxevpace 

mpooraccarevow Td atravOpur@ Tayy, 
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iy ovte gwviy ovre Tod poppnv Bporov 
ovrer—de loco certo et presenti 
(Auschyl. Prom. 20). 


And so in the case of other relative words (above, 396). 


582 The indirect as distinguished from the direct interroga- 
tion is followed by 47 when its reference is indefinite. Thus we 
say, in the direct interrogation, Ausch. Agam. 540: ri 8 ov oré- 
vovres, ov KAalovres Hyatos pépos; “in what part of the day 
were we not groaning, in what not weeping?’ Soph. 7rach. 191: 
mas © ove éyd yalpoup’ av; “why should I not rejoice?” But when 
we pass to the indirect interrogation, the rule of the relative im- 
mediately applies. Thus with a definite reference we have ov after 
cots. Ibid. 439: ov yap yuvatnl rods Adyous épels Kang, ovd 
mTts ov Katowe TavOpwrrwv, because a particular person, Deia- 
neira herself, is the antecedent of n71s. But with an indefinite and 
general reference we have pn. Id. Aj. 748: bo071s avOpe@rrov 
guvow Practav, erecta pr) Kat’ avOpwrov dpovet, because here 
the antecedent is ta mepicod xavovnta capata, in general. Simi- 
larly with dws, we have ou, when the case is definite, especially 
in the phrase ov« E09 Srras ov; thus Ibid. 371: ov yap yévour’ av 
Tavl orrws oux OS eee. But #7, when G7rws means “ any way 
in which,” as in Id. Antig. 676 (quoted above, 528}: S2rws pi) 
Aéyels OpOas tadbe ove av Suvaiuny Aéyew, compared with Cid. T. 
548: rovr’ avto pn pot dpal orws ovK« el Kaxos. 


533 As the article is intimately connected with the relative 
(386 sqq.), we find that the hypothetical 47 is always used with 
the article, when the reference is general and undefined. We have 
seen this with the infinitive (529, (c)). And the same is the case 
with nouns and other single words, except in the usage which will 
be noticed in the following section. The following passage of 
Euripides is perhaps the most striking example that could be 
found. Eurip. Troad. 468: 


€aTé p,—ovtot pita Ta pg) Pir, @ Keopat,— 
xeto Oau mecovcar, 


“suffer me to lie as I have fallen—verily that which is not pleasant 
or welcome is not at all an act of friendship” (where @/Aos is used 
in two senges—one referring to the intended friendliness of the 
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chorus, and the other to the wishes of Hecuba, and the latter is the 
usage in Hom. Od. 1. 82; sch. Prom. 600; cf. the use of amicus 
in Hor. 11. Carm. vil. 2). That the principle is the same as the 
use of the relative, which has just been noticed, so that ta yur) dira 
is equivalent to &@ av yn dida 7, is clear from such passages as 
Eurip. Hec. 279: ov tovs xpatotytas ypn Kpateiy & wn ypewv; 
Id. Bacch. 448: Gre yap pr) ypewv otto. ypeav Trabeiv. 

Obs. It has been proposed by C. Haeberle (de formis hypotheticis 
sententiarum relativarum, Landshut, 1831) to distinguish the relative 


sentence which admits py, and which he calls protatic, from the rela- 
tive sentence which admits ov and ay, and which he calls apodotic, 


according to the following scheme : 


Protatic sentences. 


Apodotic sentences. 


I. Of that which is or is not. 


& py Svvapac rovely, ov Trou. 

a py Svvapae movetv, oux dv trotoiny. 

a \ U a t) 4 

& £7) NOovvapny trotety, oux éroiour. 
ld a a 

o Suvapevos Trorety ores. 


oveis, a éyw ou Ov vapor TOLety. 
&é 
oux dy trooiys, a éyw ov Sivapac 
qoLetv. 
a &é ‘ 9 LJ , “ 
Touels, & eyw ovK YOUVa YY ToLElY. 
.) € id om 
oux eiut o Suvapevos Tovety. 


II. Of that which may or may not exist. 


ad py Svvaipny orev, ovx av moe- 
oinv. 
® ‘ ‘4 a a 8 ld 
el pn Bovrotuny zoey, a Suvaipny, 
ovK ay rovoiny. 


~ Q 4 
Tov woely, & py Svvaco, peider Oar 
t 
e ld a” ig 4 
o Suvapevos motetv movotn ay. 


ry &é .Y + 

qoveis, a eyo ovx dv Suvatuny tot- 

ely. 
2 \ 9 a 5 a ” ® a 
ei py ein, a Suvaiuny morely, ovK av 
5 

Tooinv.—ovK av ein, a Suvaipny 
OLE. 


s >a @ o Aa “A 
ovk eiut o Suvapevos ay Toteiv. 


III. Of that which is conceived as non-existent. 


& py ySvvapny morely, ovx av érot- 
ouv. 

& py novvnO ny more, ovx av éroi- 
00. 

el py 7Bovdopay Trotely, a youva- 
[LNV, OUK ay euTUXOUY. 

6 Suvdpevos rovety emote av. 


~ a \ . a 3 ld 
motets a eyw ovk av YOvvapny zrot- 
ety, 
A a 8 A > a 2 4 
moves, & Eyw ovK dv HOvYHnOnY ot- 
ev. 
> wy a ?? 4 a 
qv av, & ndvvapny ocety. 


> > vx € 4 a a 
ovK eit 0 Suvapevos av motel, 


IV. Of that which may have happened repeatedly. 


tnd ( OLety, OVK errotouV 
ad py Suvaipny roretv, ov ; 


a ‘ Py ld “ >. a 9 ’ 
a 9 vva tpyv TOLELY, OVUK GY ET OL- 
OUV. 


’ a 4 ¥ 
o Suvapevos motety éxoie (ay). 


motets, a 


a éyw oux av novuvapyy mot- 
civ, orrore BovAoiuny. 


OvK iv O (rore) Suydpevos dv ro- 
civ. 


(This use of the participle is rare.) 
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V. Of the undefined condition. 


a dv py Svvwpae roretv, ov row, | The apodotic sentence is wanting. 
ov ToLnow. 

aa BS 6 “A A 4 

a av SuvnOa orev, weromoerat. 

a av py Svvwpae zovety, ov ay rot- 
olny. 


o Suvapevos mocety qrotel, 


§ XI. Ov, when tt negatives the primary Notion of a Word 
or Phrase. 


534 Ov is sometimes so closely connected with a word or 
phrase, that it not only negatives it, but even affirms the contrary. 
Thus we have od dnt, not “I do not say,” but “I say no,” nego; 
ovy umioxvovpat, “I refuse; ov Oédw, nolo; ovx éd, “I forbid” 
(Thucyd. 111.48, cf. 531); ov« advvaros eizretv, “ an eloquent man” 
(Id. 1v. 84); ov tay advvatwratwy, “the wealthiest men among 
them” (Id. 1. 5); ovy jxtora, preesertim ; ovx apetvov, ‘it 1s better 
not;” ov wavu, omnino non; 9 ov ssadvors, ‘the prevention from 
breaking down ;”’ 7 ov qepireiyiors, “ the stoppage of the blockade,” 
&c. From these we must carefully distinguish the hypothetical 
phrases 76 7) StarvOnvar, to wn TepiterytoOjvat, Ta py pira, Kc. 
(529, (e), 533). 


§ XII. Ov and yn in Interrogations. 


535 As the direct question is inferentially equivalent to the 
categorical negation, it will follow conversely that, whenever ov is 
found in an interrogation, a positive answer is expected; thus, 


dp ov« éotw acbevns; nonne egrotat? Proculdubio (“he is 
ill, is he not? Yes”). 


The combination ove ody is very often used interrogatively, and 
the inference implied is so distinctly affirmative, that the note of 
interrogation is frequently omitted, and ovxody;=nonne tgitur ? 
is considered as equivalent to ¢gitur, and the categorical ov«oun, 
“not in accordance with what has been said” (below, 548, (31)), is 
distinguished from it by a change of accent. 

As yap belongs to the categorical proposition (615), 4 yap; 
expects an affirmative answer. 
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The combination dr\o 7 4—; “is there any thing else 
than— ?” necessarily anticipates an affirmative response. The 
7 18 very often omitted, and dAAor alone is then equivalent to 
monne? as in Plat. Resp. p. 369: ddrore yewpyos pev els, 6 Se 
otxodopos, “of course one is a husbandman, and the other a 
builder.” There is a great risk of missing this idiom in some 
passages, e.g. in Plat. Thectet. p. 159 D: Grav &¢ acOevoivra, adXoTe 
Wpatov péev TH adnOela ov tov avrov édaBev; where the denial of 
identity suggests another rendering to the uninitiated student. 


536 If a mere hypothesis is called in question, the answer 
expected is necessarily negative; thus, 


(a) “EAAny mov éort, “I suppose he is a Greek.” 


(b) obrt mov “EXXnv éori, “I suppose he is not a Greek.” 
Hence interrogatively, 


(c) 7 wou"EAAny éoti; num Graius est? i.e. “he is not a 
Greek, is he?” or “he is not a Greek, I suppose.” “No!” 


537 Since, therefore, u7 forbids or negatives an assumption, 
its appearance in an interrogation presumes a negative reply; thus, 


Gpa pn €or axbevns; num egrotat? i.e. “he-is not ill, I sup- 
pose” or “he is not ill, is he?” 


In questions 7 is often combined with ody under the form 
pov, and we have sometimes even pay ovy, as Plat. Soph. 250 p: 
pov ovv ey éXattovi Tit viv éopev azropla, ‘surely we are not in a 
less difficulty now?” And pay has become so entirely an interro- 
gative particle, that it is followed by either 47 or ov, according as 
the answer expected is negative or positive; as Plat. Phado, 84 c: 
pav pn Soxet évdeds A€ACYOas; and Id. Soph. 234 A: pe ov tar 
Stay voptorréov ; 


We have also the combination p7 ov in questions both with 
the indicative and with the subjunctive, as Plat. Aleno, p. 89c: 
GdAad pe ToUTO ov KaAwS wWmoroyncapev, “but perhaps we have 
done rightly in making this admission;” Cratyl. 436 B: adda py 
ovy ovrws éyn, “ but perhaps this is not so.”” Here the interroga- 
tion is virtually lost, and jy, like the later Greek pore, means 
simply ‘perhaps.’ It is common to consider these phrases as 
elliptical or presuming the loss of goSodpas or dpa (below, 538, 
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539). But the construction with verbs of fearing, being that o! 
the indirect and dependent interrogative, must be subsequent to 
that of the direct question or prohibition. 


§ XIII. Mn after Verbs of Fearing, dc. 


538 These interrogations with uy and the indicative mos, 
like the prohibitions and deprecations with wy and the subjune- 
tive or optative (529, (c), (d)), are appended to verbs of fearinz 
and circumspection, with this difference: 


(a) If the object of our fear or forethought is regarded as cer- 
tain, we use the indicative. 


(6) If uncertain, we use the subjunctive or optative. 


Thus, 
(a) pn apdorépwy nuaptnxayev, “we have not lost both, 
have we?” Answer, “No!” 


But by prefixing poBodua, we do away with the negative, so 
that doSotpai-un signifies forsitan, “ perhaps ;”’ and goSovpas-py, 
apdotépwv nuaptnxapev = “I fear we have missed both—it is but 
too probable”’ (Thucyd. 111. 55). 

In the same way with a verb of circumspection: 


pn Soxnow elyer’ éx Oeadv, “you had not a mere fantasm sent 
from the gods, had you?’’ Answer, “No!” But if we prefix 
oxometre, we annul the particle wy, which had negatived the 
hypothesis, so that 
| oxoTrette-n Soxnow elyet ex Oeav 

(Eurip. Helen. 119) 

will signify ‘look to it, if you had not some vision sent from the 
gods”-—i.e. ‘it is more than probable that you had.” Similarly 
pn tailwy érxeyev; “he did not speak in jest, did he?” Answer, 
“No!” But if we prefix Spa the negation is annulled, and the 
sense of probability is introduced, so that dpa-y) taitwv éreyer 
(Plat. Zheetet. p. 145 B) will signify “it is probable that he spoke 
in jest.” 

(b) pn Oavw, “let me not die”—nego suppositionem me mo- 
riturum esse, vel pono me moriturum non esse. 

déSoxa-n Gav, “I fear I shall die—it is but too probable.” 
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Similarly py Sedouxévas pr) Oavor, “he said he was afraid he 
should die;” for the optative, being by nature an indeterminate 


tense, is properly used after other past tenses (above, 292, 513; 
below, 607). 


Obs. There is the same difference between doBotpar py and ovx 
old ei, as between forsitan and haud scio an: the former signifies that it 
is probable ; the latter that it is unlikely ; thus, ov« dv off ef Suvaipyv 
(Plato, Zim. p. 263) = PoBovpar py ov dvvwuat. The apodotic ay shows 
that ovx old «i is adverbial. 


539 We may also say in the indicative usage, (a) dpa yur) ovr 
ovtw tadr’ exe (Plat. Alcib. 11. p. 189 D), ‘ perhaps this is not the 
case; and with the subjunctive or optative, (b) goBodpar-p) 
ov-Gavw, “TI fear I shall not die;” éhoBovpny-yr ov-Oavorn, “I 
feared I should noé die,” according to 534. 

Obs. That these usages do not belong to the syntax of the illative 
or final sentence appears (1) from the sense, for the meaning is not 
‘‘with the consequence that it is not so” (below, 602, (d)), or ‘‘to the 
end that it may not be so” (below, 611), but simply “‘ whether it be so ;” 
(2) from the omission of the particles dore or tva, omuws, &c. ; (3) from 
the analogy of the Latin; for vereor ut veniat means “I fear how he 
can come,” i.e. “I fear he will not come ;” but efficio ne veniat for efficio 
ut ne ventat would mean “I manage to the end that he may not come ;” 


30 that the negative in the one case is expressed by wf alone, and in the 
other by ne for ué ne. 


§ XIV. Construction of od yu}. 


540 (a) Ov with the Future or Subjunctive tn Interrogations. 


When the interrogative ov is used with the future tense, the 
result is a positive command (523); when it is used with the 
subjunctive, the result is a deliberation nearly amounting to a 
resolve (521). The former construction most frequently occurs in 
the second person, the latter in the first; as 


ov pévets; quin manes? “will you not remain?” i.e. “stop!” 
and it is expected that the person addressed will do so (535) ; 

ox to; nonne tbo? “shall I not go?” which implies “ of 
course I shall.” 


541 (6) Mn with the Future Indicative or Aorist Subjunctive. 


But if we prefix yz to the future indicative or aorist subjunc- 
tive, the result is, of course, a prohibition (529, (c)); thus, 
36 


a ee 


=_ 
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(a) réEecs SE pendev trav epol Sedoypévov 
(Eurip. Med. 804), 
‘do not tell of any of the resolves which I have formed.” 
(8) arr eEepwrar pndev évdees Alarys 
(Id. Phen. 385), 
‘*but go on asking; leave nothing wanting.” 


542 (c) The Interrogative with ov followed by the Prohibition 
with pn. 


Since, therefore, the interrogative ov commands, and py without 
interrogation forbids, and that too with the same inflexions—the 
future or subjunctive—both constructions will be used when a 
command is followed by an equivalent prohibition; thus, 

ov otya; pndcy Tad épeis Kata WTO 
(Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 232), 
“wilt thou not be silent? say nothing of this kind in the city.”’ 


543 (d) Interrogation and Prohibition combined. 


Generally, however, the command and prohibition are brought 
under the influence of the same interrogation; thus, 


ov avy avéket, undé Sevdiay apes; 
(Soph. 47. 75), 
“ wilt bien not keep silence, and not conceive fear?” i.e. “be 
silent, and do not conceive fear.” 


@ Seiva réEao’, ovy! ovykreloes oropa, 
Kal pn peOnoes albus aioyictous Aoyous; 
(Eurip. Hippol. 498), 
“© thou that hast spoken dreadful words, wilt thou not close thy 
mouth, and not allow disgraceful sentiments again to escape 
thee ?”’ 1.e. “close thy lips, and do not speak such shameful words 


again.” 
544 (ec) . Ov and pr eoalesce. 


Lastly, the Greeks were very fond of coupling the ov and yn, 
and prefixing them to a single verb used interrogatively, according 
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to this rule, that ov #7 with the second person of the fature (a) con- 
veyed a prohibition; while with the other persons of the future (8), 
and with the subjunctive (y), ov 4 enounced a categorical nega- 
tion; thus, 


(a) od py Svopevns goer pirots (Eurip. Med. 1120), 
‘wilt thou not be not unkind to thy friends?” i.e. “ be not unkind 
to thy friends.” 
ov wn mpocolces yeipa, Baxyevoes 5S wv (540), 
und eEoucpEes wwpiay thy onv éepol (541), 
(Id. Bacch. 343), 


‘‘ wilt thou not not put forth thy hand, but go and play the Bac- 
chanalian, and not wipe off thy folly on me?” i.e. “ off with thy 
hand—go, revel, as thou wilt, and make not me a napkin for thy 
folly.” | 

ov pn dpevaces pp, adrAa Séopios puvyov 

awce TOO (540), 7 coe wadw avaotpéyw Slenv; 

(516, (a)) (Id. Ibed. 792), 

“wilt thou not not advise me, but, having escaped from bonds, 
wilt thou not keep this: or must I again turn punishment upon 
thee?” i.e. ‘advise me not; but being free once more, keep this; 
or must I punish thee again ?” 


| (8) o¥ cou pr) peOdfopal wrote (Soph. El. 1052), 
“ assuredly I will never follow thee.” 


e 
ov Tot pn ToTé o éx TaVd Edpavun, 


@ yépov, axovra tis a€ee (Id. Gd. C. 176), 


‘“‘assuredly no one shall ever hale thee from this suppliant seat 
against thy will.” 


(y) Kal ravd axovcas od tt un AnPOe Sor 
(Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 38), 

‘having heard these tidings, I shall certainly not be caught by 
stratagem.” 

ov're yap yiyverat, obre yéyovev ovde ovv p41} yevnTat addotov 7)005 
mpos dpeTiv mapa thy TovTay maivciay Temadeupévov (Plat. Resp. 
492 ), “for there is not, nor has been, nor, to say it all, can there 

36—2 
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possibly be a different mode of thinking in reference to virtue, if it 
be formed according to the education given by these men.” 


545 This last construction was considered so entirely equiva- 
lent to the future, that it was used as the apodosis of éav and the 
subjunctive (502, II.); thus, 

qv vixnowpev, ov jenmote viv TleXotrovynatos és THY Yepay avev 
tns Tavde Urrov éoBadrwow (Thucyd. Iv. 95), “if we shall have 
conquered them, there is no fear lest the Peloponnesians should 
invade your territory without the cavalry of these Bocotians.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON CO-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 


§ I. Recapitulation and Definitions. 


546 In the three preceding chapters we have discussed at 
length the subject of the proposition, and all that contributes to 
give it distinctness and emphasis; the different kinds of predicates ; 
and the machinery of the protasis and apodosis. We have shown 
that the article, as the mark of definiteness, distinguishes the sub- 
ject and epithet from the predicate; and that the relative with a 
definite antecedent is tantamount to an adjective or epithet. We 
have then explained that nouns and participles, connected with the 
subject by the substantive verb, and all finite tenses of verbs, are 
primary predicates; that cases of nouns and participles connected 
with the subject through a primary predicate are adverbial or 
secondary predicates; and that there are tertiary predicates, or anti- 
cipations of distinct propositions, in the latter case. And we have 
seen that the relative or relative particle, with an indefinite antece- 
dent, marks the protasis of a conditional proposition, and that the 
negatives ov and yn contribute to the greater distinctness of these 
rules. It only remains that we should now recognize these princi- 
ples in their application to connected, but separate, sentences; for 
the previous investigation has not presumed that there has been 
more than one main proposition. 


547 Connected sentences are either co-ordinate, or one of them 
is subordinate to the other. The relative, with a definite antece- 
dent, forms an adjectival sentence dependent upon the antecedent : 
the relative, with an indefinite antecedent, forms an adjectival sen- 
tence subordinate to the antecedent or apodosis. If these two sen- 
tences are, as has been hitherto supposed, completed in the antece- 
dent or apodotic clause, they are considered to make one categorical 
‘or one hypothetical proposition, as the case may be. But if, as is 
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the case with the disjunctive hypothetical, there are distinct alter- 
natives, which require a conditional proposition to carry them on 
to an apodosis, or if, as is the case with copulative conjunctions, 
the two clauses stand on the same footing of categorical predication, 
we have not one sentence, but two co-ordinate sentences. And if, 
in any of the cases considered in the preceding chapters, the sen- 
tence is adverbial, or dependent upon a predicate already expressed, 
or if it follows a former predication as a consequence, explains it 
as a cause, or limits it by a concession, we call the sentence 
subordinate, 


According to these subdivisions co-ordinate sentences are, 
(a) Copulative. 
(6) Disjunctive. 
(c) Distributive, 
“And subordinate sentences are, 
(a) Zemporal, when they are supplementary to the tenses of 
the verb. 


(5) Objective, when they are supplementary to the cases of 
the noun. 


(c) llative or consecutive, when they follow a former predi- 
cation as a consequence. 


(qd) Final, when they declare the end of what is predicated. 
(e) Causal, when they explain the cause of what is asserted. 
(f) Concesstve, when they strengthen or limit by an admission. 


§ II. Conjunctions. 


548 The machinery of these co-ordinate and subordinate sen- 
tences depends very much on the proper use of those adverbs or 
undeclinable particles, which, from their employment in the con- 
nexion of sentences, are called conjunctions. Although these par- 
ticles will be mentioned in their different classes, according to the 
different kinds of sentences which they contribute to form, it may 
be convenient to the student to enumerate them beforehand in 
alphabetical order. 

(1) "Adda, “but, but on the contrary, but still,” is an adversa- 
tive conjunction, generally used after negative sentences (below, 
559). It is often coupled with other particles, and in this combi- 
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nation has a special idiomatic value; as aAX’ Sues, “but still ;” 
arr’ ovdv, “but at any rate” (followed aftcr an interval by yoop, 
Plat. Prot. 327 c, or ye, Isocr. Demon. p. 10 E); aAda pny or adAa 
pévrot, “but surely”’ (followed after an interval of a word by ye, 
Plat. Gorg. 449 £, Resp. 331 £); adAda to, “but yet;” adda or, 
‘but now;” adda yap, “but in point of fact;’ addr’ ov pny or 
GAN’ ov pévror followed by ye, “but at any rate not.” 

(2) “AAXws, “ otherwise,”’ has some special idiomatic usages. 
Thus the combination aAAws re xai, “ both otherwise and,’’ means 
‘“‘especially,” and it is sometimes strengthened by zravrws, as in 
Jésch. Pers. 685. “AAAws also means “ otherwise than rightly,”’ 
i.e. “uselessly, unprofitably ;” as Eurip. Heracl. 704: adrws épd- 
x9ovv, “I laboured in vain;’’ Plat. Theet. p.176 D: yjs adrws 
axOn, “nothing but burdens of the earth;” Thucyd. vii. 78: 
Grdws Svoua xal ov« Epyov, “nothing but words, and no reality.” 
Also in the phrase tyv aAdws, 1.e. dd0v, Plat. Theat. 172 E: ot 
ayaves ovdéTroTe THY GAAWS, GAN’ ael THY Tepi avTov, “the contests 
are never at random, but always about oneself.” 


(3) “Apa, “at the same time.” It is used to strengthen the 
participle in temporal sentences (below, 576), and often indicates 
emphatically an additional circumstance, as Thucyd. 1. 110: tovroy 
dua péyeOos te Tod Edous ove edvvayto édewv Kal Gua paytuwratol 
etou Trav Avyurrriwy ot édevot, “they could not get at him on account 
of the extent of the marshes, and besides that, the men of the 
marshes are the most warlike of the Egyptians.” 

(4) “Apa (=av-pa), literally ‘still farther, beyond that,’’ is 
generally a particle of inference, signifying “therefore.” It is used 
idiomatically with past tenses to denote that “after all,” “as it 
now seems,” the state of the case is widely different from our ante- 
cedent notion of it. Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression 
of regret or disappointment. Thus Eurip. Zroad. 414: ovdéy re 
Kpeloow Tov TO undevy nv dpa, “it was after all, as it seems, no 
better than a cipher.” Soph. 47. 1025: ud’ od Govéws ap’ é&é- 
avevaas, “by which, as your slayer, you have, as it seems (to my 
sorrow) expired.” In somewhat the same sense it is used with the 
conditional particle, as Plat. Resp. 433 a: dxove ef tt dpa dEya, 
‘‘ hear if, after all, I really speak to the point.” 

(5) ’Arap, “but,” like the Homeric avrap, is generally poetic; 
but it is used by Xenophon as a particle of continuation rather 
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than opposition; thus Anab. 1v. 6, § 14: drdp ri éyod wept Kromns 
oupBarropat, “but (to continue) what do I suggest respecting the 
theft ?” 


(6) “Are, as,” is used with the participle in causal sentences 
(below, 616, Obs. 3). 


(7) Adv, “again,” “on the other hand,” also in the longer form 
avdis, and with emphatic repetitions combined with maAsy, as in 
wadsy av, more rarely av waduv, also avOis ad, avOis mad, ads 
avis, ad radu aiOs, avOts ad madsy, like our “again and again,” 
“over again.” Thus Plat. Protag. 355 B: aves av deyere, “say 
it over again.” 


(8) Avrixa, “immediately,” “forthwith,” is used sometimes, 
especially by Plato, in the sense “for examplc’s sake,”’ as Resp. 
p- 340 D: émel avtixa latpoy xareis ov Tov eEapaptavovta rept 
Tovs xauvovtas; ‘since, for example’s sake, do you call him a 
physician who blunders about the sick ?” 


(9) Tap (from ye and dpa, or perhaps from the older forms ya 
and pa), “for,” ‘in point of fact,” is regularly used in causal sen- 
tences (below, 618). 


(10) Te, “yes,” “certainly,” “at least,” is a particle of conces- 
sion and affirmation. It is often compounded with ovy in the form 
your, ‘at all events,” and is used in combination with many other 
particles, as ef ye, “since,” ye puny, “certainly,” &c. With the 
relative ds it is used in causal sentences, like the Latin quippe qui 
(below, 619). 


(11) Aé, “in the second place,” “on the other hand,” “too,” 
is regularly used in distributive sentences (below, 559 sqq.). 


(12) Ay, “now,” “up to now,” is sometimes a particle of 
time, like 78), and sometimes used to emphasize some other word, 
especially a superlative, as uéyvotos 57, “by far the greatest.” Kal 
57 means “just at the time specified ;"" as Soph. 47. 48: «atl 5» ‘ai 
Siacais jv otpatnylow mira, “he had just got to the gates of the 
two generals.” Hence it is used in suppositions (below, 621). 
We have also the combination 8y7rov, “of course;” Syris, “some 
one or other,’ &c. And 67 1s sometimes used in an ironical sense, 
like our old-fashioned “‘forsooth;”’ as Xen. Hell. v. 4, § 6: tas érat- 

‘pidas 5n, “the courtesans forsooth, as he called them.” In this 
sense we have also d70ev. 
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(13) .Ajra, in the sense “ by all means,” is used with impera- 
tives; in the sense “especially,” “for that reason more than any 
other,” with interrogatives; and in the sense ‘yes, certainly,” in 
answers to questions. 

(14) Elta, éreta, “thereupon,” “afterwards.” The former 
especially is used to strengthen a concessive sentence (below, 621). 

(15) Eive—etre, ‘“‘whether—or’’ (below, 552). 

(16) "Enrel, érresSy, “since,” “because,” are both temporal 
and causal particles. In one passage (Plat. Protag. 333 c) émrei—yz 
seems to be concessive: atcyuvoiuny av éywye TovTO Gporoyeiv, eet 
TonXot yé hace tay avOpurrwy, “I, for my part, should be ashamed 
to admit this; though there are many who say so.” Cf. Thuc. vii. 66. 

(17) “Eore, &s, “until,” a particle of time (below, 582). 

(18) °H, “truly,” “verily,” as Ausch. Frag. 276: 4 Bapvd 
dopnu’ avOpwiros evtruydy adpwy, “verily a fool in prosperity is a 
heavy burden.” This particle is often used in close combination 
with others. Thus we have 7 wv with the infinitive after duvup, 
as (sch. Sept. c. Theb. 513: ouvvow, 4 pny AaTrakew dotv. 
Also 4 ros in strong asseverations, as Ibid. 534: 4 Tav mavwreEs 
jTayxaxws tT odolato. Also 7 yap, generally in questions which 
require and expect an affirmative answer, as Plat. Gorg. 469 B: 
7 yap Tovto wéyiotov; “this is the greatest, is it not?” Also 
7 tov, ‘I suppose ;” Lbid. 469 B: 4 ou 6 ye amoOynoxawy adixws 
€Xeewvos €or; “I suppose of course that he who dies unjustly 
1s pitiable.” We have 7 aov dpa (in Thucyd. v. 100) in the sense 
‘“‘surely therefore ;’? and 74 mov 67 (in Thucyd. 1. 142, § 1) or 
4 tov ye 5n (Id. vi. 37, § 3) signifies “not to say,” “to say nothing 
of,” “what is more,” a fortiori. The same meaning may be 
expressed by aov 67 or aod ye 5 without 7, when used inter- 
rogatively, as in Herod. 11. 12, and we ought to read vod 67 in 
Thucyd. vill. 27, § 3 (vide Pref. p. xx). 

(19) ”H is both “either—or” (and that too either in the dis- 
junctive sentence like vel, or the interrogative like an) and also the 
particle of comparison “than” (like the Latin guam). In the 
former use it is sometimes coupled with ros, as in Thucyd. 1. 40, 
§ 2: avrol 7Tot Kxpivopév ye 7 evOupovpcBa opOas ta mpayparta. 
In the latter use it follows words of contrast, like avrios, roUpmanuyp, 
Svapopos, as well as comparatives. 


(20) “H68n, “now,” “already,” a temporal particle. 
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(21) “Iva, “ where,” ‘‘in order that,” a final particle. 

(22) Kad, “ both—and,” a copulative conjunction; also used 
as a particle of emphasis, like our “even,” “also,” “ especially,” 
or when we lay a stress on the auxiliary verb. It is used as a 
particle of comparison in expressions of similarity and identity, 
as in Thucyd. 11. 60, § 4: 6 yous wai un cadas didakas ev tow xai 
et un eveOupnOn, “he who knows and does not give clear informa- 
tion, is in the same position as if he had not even conceived the 
thought.” It may signify “therefore” in a regular syllogism, as 
in Thucyd. vi. 89, § 3, where it is followed by an’ éxeivou (below, 
G04). With the participle, and generally strengthened by aep, it 
is concessive; so also with roc and taira. It may signify “so that,” 
asin Plat. Symp. 220 D: 769 jv peonuBpia cal avOpero yoOa- 
yovtro. Ina question xati wes; generally introduces an objection 
(see Porson, ad Phen. 1373). For «ai 5n, see under 8y. 


(23) Ma, a particle of adjuration, when the oath is negative, 
though we sometimes find vai za— in an affirmative oath. 


(24) Mé, “in the first place, on the one hand,” a distributive 
particle, see 559 sqq. In the combinations pév ror, wey dy, Ke., 
and in the longer form 7», it is emphatic and affirmative, and pév 
ovp is corrective. 


(25) Nai, “yes,” is used in affirmations and affirmative an- 
swers, and v7 appears in affirmative oaths, 


(26) Nov (viv 8n, vuvi, &c.), “now,” is a particle of time. In 
the enclitic form it is a particle of inference. 

(27) “Opes, “nevertheless,” “likewise still,” is used to strength- 
en the concessive sentence; and ouas, “equally,” “in like manner,” 
js a synonym of opoies. 

(28) "“Orzrws, the correlative of was (above, 263), is used as 
follows, (a) as a particle of comparison, with ottws or dd presumed 
as its antecedent, “Show,” “in what way,” “in what manner,” either 
with a sentence, Soph. El. 1288: 8’, dmrws xal col dirov, xal 
Tovpov éorat THE, “I will act in such a manner as is pleasing also 
to you;”’ or with a single word, like ws, Soph. Fr. 153: of Gras 
guyas, 08 ws 6 Tudevs. In this use it is commonly found with 
superlatives, as O7ws taxvota, ‘‘as quickly as possible’ (/Esch. 
Prom. 228). (6) As the correlative of was in the oblique interro- 
gation, as in Id, bid. 374: ove of8’ dtrws tyiv amiorijcat pe xpr, 
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“T do not know how I ought to disobey you.” (On the use of 
ov and yn with this sense of d7rws, see above, 532.) (c) As a final 
particle, Soph. Phil. 238: yéywve wav pot tov, btrws ‘eidad Tus 
ei, “tell me aloud all this, in order that (to the end that) I may 
know who you are.” For ovy ows, “not only not,” see below, 
571. (d) Asa particle of time, Arist. Nub. 61: pera tat& draws 
voy eyével’ vids ovtogi, “after these things, when this son was 
born to us.” 


? 


(29) “Ore, Stray, omore, omotav, Smnvixa, “when,” are the 


most common particles of time. 


(30) “Orc, “ that,” is used in objective sentences, as an equiva- 
lent for the accusative with the infinitive. It is also a particle of 
explanation, signifying ‘because ;’”’ Plat. Resp. tv. 426 D: dpa to 
dovov, STL Ooty EoTl, Pireitat vireo Tav Dewy, | OTe pidrelrae Sorc 
€ort; “is holiness loved by the gods because it is holy, or is it 
holy because it is loved by the gods?” In Plato ovy ore is conces- 
sive, and signifies “not but that,” “although,” as in the Gorgias, 
p- 450 E: ovy Gre TO pypate ovTws eles, “although you said so 
in words ;” Protag. p. 336 D: ov» Gre mailer nat dnow erirnopov 
elvat, “although he jokes and pretends to have a bad memory.” 


(31) Ovdv (Ionic dv), “ accordingly,” “in accordance with what 
has been said,” is a particle of retrospective reference. It does not 
imply a logical inference, like dpa, but merely recals attention to 
something, which has been already said, in the way of confirmation 
or correction. Thus in Herodotus wy is very often inserted in a 
tmesis, as in 11. 39: ot 5é, dépovres eis tHv ayopav, am’ wv edovto, 
“they taking it to the market, in accordance with that procedure 
(i.e. as a matter of course, for why else did they go to the market ?) 
sell it.” Similarly in such phrases as Herod. 111. 80: mat éréy- 
Onoay A&you amrictot péev Eviotst Tav “EAAnvwv, edéExOncav & dy, 
‘stories were told, incredible indeed to some of the Greeks, but still 
(as I say) they were told.”” Soph. Gd. C. 980: yapous oitous épd 
TAY’, OV yap ovv cvynoopat, “ nuptials such as I will describe at once, 
for indeed (as I say) I will not hold my peace.” For its corrective 
use with pév, see below, 567. In composition with relatives and 
relative particles, ovy is equivalent almost to the Latin -cunque. 
Thus we have ddXos darts ovv, “another, whoever he may be;”’ 
émws ovv, “in any way whatever” (Plat. Symp. 219 D); dcovar, 
«in any quantity whatever ’’ (Herod. 11. 22); ésret ovv, ws ody, “as 
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soon as ever’? (Hom. J1. 111. 4, 30), &c. For ovxoiy and ovKour, 
see above, 535. 

(32 Tlep, “quite so,” “very much so,” is an enclitic (from 

the preposition zrep/, as xev is from xara), generally appended to 
relatives and relative particles, as do7rep, ‘‘the very person who;” 
aomep, “just as; or to «at, in concessive sentences with the 
participle, as xaizrep aaGevav, “ although he was sick,” i.e. ‘ being 
very much indisposed.”’ 
- (33) ~IDAny, “ besides,” “except,” is not only a quasi-prepo- 
sition (above, 488), but also a conjunction, as a substitute for dé in 
distributive sentences (562), and in its proper sense as introducing 
an exception, generally with ec or some other particle, more rarely 
with the finite verb (Soph. Trach. 41; Xen. Anab. 111. 31, § 26). 

(34) IIpéy, ‘before, until,” a temporal particle (below, 583). 

(35) Te, “and,” the enclitic form of the copulative conjunc- 
tion (549 sqq.). 

(36) Téws, tiuos, ‘80 long,” the correlative or antecedent of 
€ws, 7405 in temporal sentences (579). Téws also means “for a 
time,” “in the first instance,” &c., when we have the opposition 
of réws pév—ard’ bre 8, Téws pév—peta Sé, Téws pevr—dé, Téws 
pév—errel dé, Téws édos O€. 

(37) Toi, ‘assuredly,’ is often an enclitic affixed to other 
particles, as #ro., &c.; but it is also prefixed in certain cases, 
as tolvuy, “therefore,” toiyap, Tovyapody, tovyaptot, and the like, 
signifying an inference. 

(38) ‘Os means “as’’ in comparative sentences, “that” in 
objective sentences, “in order to”’ in final sentences, “for, on the 
ground that’’ in causal sentences. In the first sense it is strength- 
ened by rep, and wozrep means “just as."’ In the old combination 
gore it is the regular concomitant of the illative clause, signifying 
‘so as to,’’ in which sense, however, it is sometimes superseded by 
the simple ws. 


’ 


§ IT. Copulative and Disjunctive Sentences. 


549 Copulative and disjunctive sentences stand upon very 
nearly the same footing; for every copulative sentence is, to a 
certain extent, disjunctive, and vice versa. Indeed, in some cases, 
where we use a disjunctive formula, the Greeks employ the closest 
copulative connexion, re—xai. 
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550 There are two modes of expressing the union of distinct 
propositions: (1) By the use of a relative with its indefinite ante- 
cedent, and then we signify that, where there is such an object, 
there also we find such another object; as dvdpes re xal tarrot, 
“where horses, there men.’ (2) When the enumeration is ex- 
pressed by a repetition of the same. demonstrative or relative pro- 
noun; a8 Kal avdpes nat trios, or avdpes Te imrmot te; and here the 
first conjunction may be omitted. 


551 Practically there is no great difference between the uses 
of these copulative conjunctions; «a: and rte alone generally indi- 
cate mere addition; xai repeated gives an emphasis to the enume- 
ration; and re «af join the two statements or objects so closely 
together that they may be almost considered as one. As might be 
expected, the former clause, with the indefinite ve, is often less 
emphatic than that which contains the xa. This is very apparent 
in the phrases ta re GAXNa Kal—, adAws Te Kai—, which mean 
“especially,” i.e. “as well in other matters not worth mentioning, 
as,” &c. | 


552 The commonest form of this disjunctive sentence is that 
in which the members are connected by 7—7 (originally 7é—yé), 
the former being sometimes strengthened by rot. As 7 is a rela- 
tive particle, originally identical with «a, this may be considered 
as a construction strictly analogous to «a/—xai, though the mean- 
ing conveyed is quite the converse; for xal avdpes nal trio. would 
mean ‘as well men as horses,” guum virt, quum equi. But 7 
avdpes 4 larmot would signify ‘either men or horses,” ube equi, ibt 
non virt. That a negative was implied appears from the use of the 
Latin aut=haud in disjunctive sentences, and by the repetition 
of ov after 7 in negative comparisons (530, Obs.). But that 4 does 
not itself contain any negative signification is clear. For it is 
used as a mere relative, guam, in positive comparisons, and is 
really synonymous with the copulative conditional e/re, by the 
side of which it sometimes appears; except that the conditional 
force is more fully retained in e/re, which is generally followed by 
poy, while 7 more usually requires ov: cf. Soph. Antig. 38 (where 7 
could not stand) : 

cai SelEas raya 
el” evyerns mépuxas elt’ écOdav Kann. 
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éschyl. Ag. 1374 (where it is a distinct protasis) : 


av 8° aiveiy elre pe Wéeyew Oére1s, Gpuotov. 


Eurip. Electr. 900 (where etve is followed by 7): 
dv elte ypnfes Onpoly aptayny mpodes 
 OKvAOY olavotot. 


Hom. Ji. 11. 349 (where it is followed by 7 and ov): 
yvomevat eite Yreddos vmoayeots né Kab ouKi. 
Soph. 47. 178 (where ceive follows 7) : 


7 pa KrvTey evapwv 


yrevabeio’, adwpois eit’ éXadnBorlacs. 


553 In general, the student will observe, that if the disjunc- 
tive retains its conditional force, it is followed by m7; if it merely 
states contradictory alternatives, by ov; ef. Ausch. Lum. 168: 


i] 9 3 , 4 A , 
ov T et Stxaiws elite uy, Kpivoy Sieny, 
with Thucyd. vi. 60: ete dpa xal rad dvta pnvicas elite ov. 


554 The combination re—xai is used in the disjunctive sen- 
tence when it is intended to express that the two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves in close combination; as in Hom. JJ. vir. 168: 


Tudeldns Sé Siavdcya pepmnprfev 


trmous te oTpéyat Kal evayTiBiov paxécacGat. 


Zéschyl. Ag. 807: 
guacer Se ypbvp StatrevPopevos 
Tov te Sixaiws kal tov axaipws 
MONLY OLKOUPOUPTA TO_TOV. 


555. The comparative or superlative co-ordination of rocourg 
(rocovTov) -dc@ (dcov) is of the nature of a copulative sentence 
with re—xal, though it sometimes amounts to an illative, and some- 
times to a causal sentence. Thus Plat. Resp. 11. p. 372 D, d0@ 
péytorov Td Tay dudanwv epyovy, TOTOVTH TKYOATS TOP GrAdev 
mrelarns av ein Seopevov, might be expressed by “their work 
is the greatest, and therefore requires the greatest leisure” or “ their 
work is so great as to require the greatest leisure.’ Without 
this mode of viewing the construction, the student would fail to 
understand several passages in Thucydides. Thus, dom dpetvoy 
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follow ovy jocoy in 1. 82; b0@ Kai follow ovy nKtoTa = TocOUTH 
pariota in I. 68; and ovdevds yelpoy = tocovT@ Tavrwy apetvoy in 
vi. 89. In vi. 11, d0 xai, without any real antecedent, may be 
rendered ‘“ because”’ or “ inasmuch as,’’ and the particles have the 
same meaning in VI. 92, where there is a sort of antecedent in the 
particles sdodpa and ixavas. In iv. 108, expevopévors ths "AOn- 
vaiwy Svvayews et Tocodtov ban totepov depavn means “ they 
were mistaken in the power of the Athenians, by as much as that 
power afterwards appeared different from their notion of it,” i.e. the 
emphasis falls on the preposition in Scepavn. In vil. 28, ov 
japadoyov TogovTev trotjoat is followed first by a causal dcop, 
and afterwards by an illative ote. 


556 The comparative clause with 7 is of the nature of a 
disjunctive sentence, though the sentence, in which the compa- 
rative appears, is in effect an antecedent: thus ovdév xpeiocoy 4 


diros cadns means “where there is a sure friend, there is nothing 
better.” 


557 In the emphatic sense of “even,” “also,” the Greeks 
used the copulative xa/, where the Latin prefers the disjunctive vel 
or the compound et-cam. Sometimes the force of this xa/ is best 
expressed by throwing an emphasis on the auxiliary in English; 
as in wos Kal duwder’, ete; (Eurip. Hippol. 1171), ‘say, how did 
he die?” In this emphatic sense, «ai, followed by other particles, 
has many distinctive uses: thus we have xai 67, nas wep, Kat ToL 
in concessive sentences; xal unv in calling attention to a state- 
ment; «ai 57 xai in making an important addition; and so forth. 


558 “Ez:, which, under the form ef, is the commonest copu- 
lative conjunction in Latin, generally appears in Greek as a tem- 
poral particle only. 


§ IV. Distributive Sentences. 


559 Distributive sentences, which are generally in some sense 
adversative also, are most frequently expressed by the particles pév 
and 8¢, signifying “first” and “second,” when the opposition or 
distribution is in each case positive. But when a negative in the 
first clause is followed by a positive sentence, which eorrects or ex- 
plains it, the proper particles are ov’-—aAXa, just as in German we 
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have sondern instead of aber after nicht. Thus we have in the same 
passage (Eurip. Aled. 555) : 


ovx, 7 ad Kvifer,—oov pév eyOaipwy réxos 
Kans Sé vuedns iwép@ tremrnypEevos— 
GX’ ws KT. 


560 One of the commonest forms of the distributive sentence 
is that, which has been mentioned above (390), when the article is 
used as a pronoun, for the purpose of distributing a number of per- 
sons or things into different classes. In this use we often find 
TovTo péev—tovro bé for Td pév—ro Sé. 


561 When pév and 8 are appended to the disjunctive 7, the 
compound becomes a copulative particle; thus yév—7dé mean 
“ both—and,” or “as in the first place, so in the second place.” 


562 Although 6€é is the proper and most usual antithesis to 
pev, other particles sometimes take its place when the opposition 1s 
intended to be more distinct. Thus we find rodr’ adXo (Soph. 
Gd. C. 605) and totr’ adfis (Id. Antig. 167) opposed to roto 
pév; and wAnv, ye unv, adda, and aAX’ Sums are opposed to pev 
alone. 


563 Ae is often placed in a clause which is opposed to what 
precedes, although there may be no wéy in the first clause (above, 
390). This is particularly the case in the Platonic phrase ro 6é, 
which means “whereas, in truth,” “whereas, on the contrary,” 
quum tamen (see Heindorf ad Theetet. § 37). 


564 If the same word or a synonym is repeated in the second 
clause, S¢ is also repeated, though there is no introductory pév; 
thus Soph. Gd. C. 1342: 


wor év Sdpoict rotot cols oTnaw o wyw)r, 
ornow & éuautov. 


565 We sometimes find that the introductory clause, which 
contains the péy, is, strictly speaking, dependent upon that which 
follows with the dé. Thus in Demosth. Jd. p. 573, pn rolvuy ay 
peév eliryn TiS Tapavopa ovTws opyifopevot halverOe, av 5é town py 
Aéyn paws SiaxeroGe, the meaning is “do not, while you give 
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such a manifestation of your anger in the case of illegal proposals, 
exhibit mildness of character in the case of those who act illegally 
without speaking:”’ for the orator certainly does not wish to depre- 
cate the anger of the judges in the case of those who made illegal 
speeches. 


566 Connected with this usage and the preceding, we find 
a double pév in the anterior or dependent clauses, followed by a 
double 8€ in the apodosis or quasi-apodosis. Thus in Plato (Apol. 
28 £), Seva ay elnv eipyaopévos et, Ste wév pe of dpyovtes EratTop, 
TOTE Lev OD Exetvoe ETaTTOV E“Evoy, TOU 5é Beov TaTTovTos, évravba 
dé Ado THv ta€wy, it is clear that the two sentences with pév are 
dependent on those which follow with 6é. 


567 As a further result of the same usage, we find that &é 
sometimes stands, as it were, arbitrarily in the apodosis; as in 
Herod. v. 40: ézel roivuy meprexopevov oe opéopev THs Exets yuvat- 
“0s, od 5é TavTa Tote. 

When péy stands by itself, without any corresponding 6é, the 
latter, or some equivalent, is virtually implied, and yéy looks for- 
ward to the completion of the sentence, just as ovy looks back to 
what has been already said. Thus, when Socrates is going to cate- 
chize Meno’s slave, he asks the master: “EXAnv pév éote xal EAAN- 
vite; ‘he is a Greek, I suppose, and talks Greek ?” (Plat. Meno, 
p- 82 B); here an et 5€ xy is obviously implied: ‘‘if he is not, he 
will not answer my purpose.” This is particularly obvious in the 
combination ney ovv. Thus, in the answer mavu pév ov, which is 
so common in the Platonic dialogues, there is a manifest suspension 
of part of the sentence: “you are right as to what you have said, 
but what follows?” (ri & &revra;) So also in the corrective pep 
ovv, where the main point is conceded, but some emphatic addition 
or correction is appended to the concession; thus in Ausch. Ag. 
1363, 

Tad av Sixaiws nv, vrepdixws pev ovy, 
the justice is admitted, but its exceeding righteousness is pro- 
claimed, And in the comical passage, Aristoph. Ly. 910, 


aTrouvEapevos, @ Any’, éuod pos thy Kepadrny atrowa, 
the aAXavromwAns, by answering eyod pév ovv, éuod pev ovv, does 
not dissent from Kleon’s servile proposal, but only wishes that the 


humble office may be transferred to himself. 
37 
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568 In colloquial Greek the combination pév ovy obtained a 
sort of ironical significance, equivalent to our “O yes” or “no 
doubt” (Arist. Ran, 241), especially with ov prefixed (Id. Ld:d. 556). 


569 The distributive sentence becomes emphatically copu- 
lative when ov povoy or ovy bre are opposed to adda, with or with- 
out cal, Thus, 6 2wxparns ov povoy codes jv, aAAd Kai ayabes is 
equivalent to 6 2. copds Te nv Kal dyabes. 


570 When for ov povoy we have ovy dre or yx Sr, there is 
an ellipse of Aéyw or some such word in the one case, and of Aéye 
in the other. But the effect is the same. So also, when the 
second clause contains a negation, as in Dem. c. Tim. 702, 2: ovy 
ért TOY OVTMY aTreaTEpnunv av, adr’ ovd av env, “I do not only 
say that I should have been deprived of my property, but I should 
not even have been alive.”’ So in ovy dcov and ovy olov. 


571 If however we have ovy Omws in the former clause, it 
means “not only not ;’ Dem. c. Polycl. 1225, 12: 9 8€ yA ovy 
rms Tid KapTov nveyrev, GAG Kal 76 Vdwp érédurrev, “ not only 
did the earth bear no fruit, but even the water failed.”” We have 
really the same idiom in Soph. El. 786: wemravpye® npeis, ovy 
draws ce tavoouev, “so far from being able to put you down, we 
are put down ourselves.” 


572 Sometimes the same opposition may be effected by yur} ri 
ye 6: as in Dem. Ol. 1. 24, 21: ove & 8 avrov dapyoivra ovdé 
tois pidous éiraTtew virep avTov TL Toveiy, pun Te ye 81 ois Bevis, 
“when a man is idle, not only can he not call upon the gods 
to help him, but he cannot even apply to his friends” (i.e. much 
less to the gods). 


§ V. Temporal Sentences. 


573 ‘The temporal sentence is, strictly speaking, a periphrasis 
for the temporal adverb. Thus, “he came late” is equivalent to 
“he came when tt was too late:” and so of other explanatory 
additions to the time indicated by the verb. It has been mentioned, 
that all indeterminate tenses presume such an addition (422). 
Besides the adverb, the cases of an inflected noun may be used to 
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express a point or duration of time (456, (5d)) ; and the infinitive, 
with the article and a preposition, may of course serve the same 
purpose. Thus it is that it matters little whether we say, év To 
éGeciv avrd, or dre HAGE, Tapeyevouny. 


574 The most common forms, however, of the temporal sen- 
tence, are those which are expressed by the participle, or by means 
of some relative particle. 


575 Almost all those cases, in which the participle can appear 
as a secondary predicate in the nominative case, are instances of 


the temporal sentence. 


576 (a) The following express contemporary acts: yeXov 
elzre, “ he laughed and said”’ or “‘ when he said he laughed;” taira 
Aéyov edaxpve, “ when he said these things he wept.”’ 


The same may be remarked of participles used absolutely (454, 
(dd)), as éuod xabevdovtos, me dormiente, ‘‘ while I was sleeping.” 


The expression of the contemporary act sometimes appears to 
be equivalent to the hypothetical sentence; thus in Soph. 47. 635: 
xpeloowy "Aida xevOwv 0 voowy patay, “he who is mad is better 
when or if he is buried in the grave.” Pind. Ol. 1x. 103: dvevOe 
Oeov ceavyapévoy ov sxatotepoy ypnp’ Exacrov, “everything done 
without the sanction of God is better when it is passed over in 
silence.” Nem. v.16: od tot araca xepdlwy daivoica wpcowtov 
adaber’ atpexns, “strict truth is not always the better when it shows 
its face.” Arist. Vesp.27: Sewov ye tovocr’ avOpwros amoBaday 
écrda, “assuredly a man is a strange object, when he has thrown 
away his arms.” Ibid. 47: otxouv éxeiv’ adddxoTov, 6 Béwpos 
Kora yevouevos; “was not that a strange thing, when Theorus 
became a flatterer?”’ 

Sometimes the particles Gua, avrixa, evOus, weragfv, are added 
to the participle, as in Herod. 1x. 57: Gua xataXaBovres mpoo- 
exéato odt. Id. 11. 158: peta€d opvecwy éravoato. Plat. Resp. 
521 p: rode & evvod Aéywv Gua. Id. Phad. 60 B: érpipe TH 
xetpl, cat rplBwv apa, ‘Os dtorov, épn, x.T.2. 


577 (b) The following express subsequent actions: tTavra 
mowjoas, awé8n; or in the absolute case, dofavovros Aapeiou, 


4 Baotrela dveydpnoev és tov maida tov éxeivou EépEnv. Occa- 
37—2 
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sionally this secondary predication of an antecedent action is so 
connected with the main verb as to make, in fact, but one peri- 
phrastic tense; especially in the use of éyw with the aorist parti- 
ciple: thus, atiyuacas éyet tov avdpa, which is literally “ having 
dishonoured the man, he keeps him so” (i.e. dishonoured), 18 
equivalent to “‘he keeps dishonouring”’ or “ continually dishonours.” 
Some verbs, such as “éAAw, “I am minded;” Oédw, “I am will- 
ing;” BovAopaz, “I desire ;"’ make a sort of periphrastic future with 
the infinitive mood. 


578 There are certain verbs which are always used with the 
participle of the verb, to the action of which they communicate, 
in fact, only an accessary value. Such are AavOavw, tvyyave, 
yaipw, POavw and olyowat. Thus, (a) AavOavw raita nowp, 
‘“‘when I do these things I escape the notice of (1) myself (i.e. I do 
80 unconsciously); or (2) others (i.e. I do 80 secretly).”’ (b) Eruvyov 
mapovres, “when they arrived there, they just hit the mark,” 
i.e. they were there just at the time. (c) yalpovow ératvovrres, 
‘“‘when they praise they are glad,” i.e. they praise gladly. 
(d) &fOnv adixopevos, “when I arrived, I was before them,” 
i.e. I arrived jirst. (e) olyerat ameowv, “when he has fallen, 
he is gone,” i.e. he has fallen away. So that the main verb 
may always be rendered by an adverb. 


579 Relative particles give a precise expression to every sort 
of temporal sentence. The antecedent is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes contained in the tense of the verb. The following 
are examples of the use of these particles: 


(a) Contemporary acts (eodem tempore) are expressed by Gre, 
jvixa, “when,” antec. tore, Tyvixa; hyuos, Ews, “while, as long 
as,’ antec. TyL0s, Téws. 


6 éraipos émeyévero (sc. TOTe), Ste aD eypades. 
70S, pirat, Kat’ olxov 6 Eévos Opoel, 
thos Bupaios 7APov ws vuas AaOpa 
(Soph. Trachin. 531, 533). 
We have éws in both uses (below, 582) in Lysias, Frag. Orat. 
XXXIII,: ovd’ avapeivat, ws dv én’ avrovs nas al Suvapes ap- 
porépwv EMOwaw, Grr’ Ews ert Ekeote tv TrovTwv bBpw Kwricar. 
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580 (b) Repeated acts (toties, quoties), émére, dre, ws, Sirs, 
generally without any antecedent: of present and future acts, with 
av and the subjunctive; of past acts, with the optative alone 
(Art. 514). 

& xXpr Tous, evtvyets, 
& Xp Toons, evtvynoers. 
omnvix av Oeds 
wrovv nuly eleyn, THYLKADO oppopeba 
(Soph. Phil. 463). 


ex yap ‘Opéorao ticis éxoerat ’Atpeldao 
ommcet av nByon (Hom. Od. 1. 41). 


(a) Tore On, Stay 


(8) vmep@ov tu ny THS NueTépas otkias 6 elye Didovews, Grror’ 
év adores SiatpiSa (Antiph. p. 113, 3). 


There are some instances in which the optative in the protasis 
follows a relative particle combined with av. Thus in the transition 
to an oblique oration we have Dem. I. adv. Onet. 865, 23: ovx éof 
dots OY HYyEITO TAY ELdoTwY Steny we AnfecOat Tap’ avTav, éredav 
TaytoT avnp elvat Soxyacbeinv, because the included sentence is 
Sienv Anpoua, éredav Soxtuacde. And so in other passages, as 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3,§ 11; Thucyd. vir. 54. 


581 (c) Subsequent acts (postquam), érrei, éredy, e& ay, 
ag’ ov. 
érrel 5¢ Héyyos nrlov xarépOiro (AUsch. Pers. 377). 
TodNois ev ael vuKrépous oveipace 
Eivey’, ap ovmep tais éuos otethas otparov 
"ladveyv yr otyerat (Id. Lbid. 177). 


582 (d) Continued action (usgue dum), éws, ws ov, ets 3, 
ws, ote, péypis or axpis ov, Ke. 


If the act is past and certain, we put the indicative in the 
adverbial sentence; as 


rowicde macas evppovas ovelpace 
Evveryouny Svornvos, és te 5 tatpl 
4 a > » 

éTAny yeywveiy vuxriporr ovelpata 


(Ausch. Prom. 655). 
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As in the final sentence (614), the indicative is used with éws, 
when the object is represented as dependent on a condition unful- 
filled or incapable of fulfilment; thus Plat. Gorg. 506 B: ndéws wer 
adv Kadvuixrel tout ere Siereyounv, Ews avr@ tHv Tod. 'Apdiovos 
aTréSwxa prow avril ths tov ZnOov, “I should gladly (if I were 
able, which is not the case) continue to converse with Callicles, 
until I should have paid him back the speech of Amphion in return 
for that of Zethus.” Cratylus, p. 396 C: e¢ éuepynunv tov ‘How- 
Sov yeveadoylay ovK av* érravopny SieEov, Ews atreretpaOny trys 
codias tavrnal, “if I had remembered (which I did not), I would 
not cease, until I should have made trial’.’’ 


But if the act is future and probable, we use the subjunctive 
with av; as 
eyo 5é thy Twapovoay avtAncw TYynY 
és 7° dv Auds hpdvnpa Awdyon yodov 
(Ausch. Prom. 376). 

If the sentence is virtually oblique, the subjunctive is changed 
into the optative, and the ay retained, as in Soph. Trach. 687: xal 
por Tad’ qv mpoppynta, év puyois cwlew eye, ews av aptiypiorrov 
appocaiul tov. 


583 (ec) Previous acts (priusquam), mpl 7. The particle 
aplv, which is a locative form of wpé, belongs properly to the first 
member of the comparison, and ought to be followed by some 
relative, guch as 7= quam, or, more fully, 7 dte=quam quem. 
But, in accordance with Greek brachylogy, the adverbial relative 
is generally omitted, so that apy, which is properly an antecedent, 
is used as a relative’, The student will observe, therefore, that pu 
and mplv 7 ére are considered as identical. In the adverbial sen- 
tence after zpiv we may use either the indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, or infinitive. 

(a2) The indicative; of acts certain and past, when mpiv = 
“until.” 

Positively : nyopny & avnp 

acTay péytotos Tay éxet mply wor TUN 


rods’ éréarn (Soph. Ed. T. 775). 


1 See G. J. Kennedy, Remarks on Mitchell's Aristophanes, p. 11. 

3 This catachresis has gone so far, that xply frequently appears with an antecedent 
wpbrepor, e.g. Thucyd. 11.65; Plat. Resp. p. 402 B, And in Thucyd. rv. 79, we have 
POdoas Sidspaue woly rwa KwrUew. 
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Negatively : 
ovx ny aréEnp’ ovdev— 
mpw eyo opiow 
4 , b 9 U 
édecEa xpacels nirlwy axecpaTov 


(Ausch. Prom. 479). 


(8) The subjunctive; only after a negative sentence, of an 
act both probable and future, almost always with the particle av. 
After a future: . 
ovyl Travcopat 
Tp av C€ TOY Ga KUpLOY oOTHTw TEKVOD 
(Soph. Gd. C. 1040), 
i.e. “IT will not leave off, till I shall have made you master 
of your children,” so that wpiv dv=aplv 7 éray or éav pr) tpé- 
TEpov’". 
After an imperative: 
Hn TpoKxataylyyock, @ TaTep, 
mpl av y axovons aupotépwy 
: ; (Arist. Vesp. 919). 
After an optative in the apodosis, interrogatively : 
tls av Sixnv xpiveey 7 yvoin Noyor, 
mpl av trap apdotv poOov éxpabn cadz; 
(Eurip. Heracl. 180). 
II piv with the subjunctive, but without day, is poetical. . 


After an indicative 1-7 - 
eldore 8 ovdev Eprret 
ampw Tupl Oepum moda tis TMpocavon 
(Soph. Antig. 620). 
After an imperative : : 
pn orévate mpiy paOns (Id. Phil. 917). 

(y) The optative; in oratione obliqué, after an optative, and of 

a past act, almost always without av’, 


1 So Diphilus (apud Athen. p. 291 B): 
od yap Badl{w rpbrepow ay uh Soxiidow, 
whence we may explain the well-known ellipse in St Paul (ad Thess. 11. 2, 3): Sry, 
édy uh Ey 4 dxocracla xpwrov, [ov Sivaras EdOetv 6 Kupios]. 
2 The question, whether mplv 4y with the optative is allowable, is the same as that 
respecting the correctness of Sray with the optative; for mpl» dv=aply 7 Srav. If 
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After a negative sentence, if the oratto directa has passed into 
the oblique ; as azrryopeve pndéva Badrew, mply Kipos éurdno Gein 
(Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4, § 14); eSéovro un aedOeciv mply dv amayayot 
(Id. Anab. vit. 7, § 57). 

After an optative; as 

Broto un ww ply pwaborus (Soph. Phil. 961). 


(6) The infinitive; whenever the subsequent act is regarded 
as an object; as 
mpl 7 ovppttas epevyov. 
neEat OérXw oor mply Gaveiy & Bovropas 
(Eurip. Alc. 281). 


ove TavaeETat 
xorov, cad olda, mpl KatacKkippai Twa 
(Id. Med. 92). 
The different tenses of the infinitive are thus used: 


ap Semrvety = = privaquam caenem ; 
mpi Sevmrvncay= = priusquam COeNavero ; 
apw Sedevrvnxévat = priusquam a cend surrexero, 


§ VI. Objective Sentences. 


584 As the temporal sentence may be regarded strictly as an 
explanatory addition to the tenses of the finite verb, so the objective 
sentence is, properly speaking, the epexegesis, exponent, or com- 
pletion of an objective case; and it is intimately connected with 
the indirect question, or the correlative of the interrogation. Hence, 
as the temporal sentence may be represented by the relative parti- 
cle dre, guum, as the correlative of zrore, ‘‘ when?’ so the objective 
sentence may be distinguished by the relative particle dr, guod, as 
the correlative of r/, ‘what ?’’ While, then, both the temporal and 
the objective sentences are completive, the former is more strictly 


therefore for 8ray, in Avschylus, Pers. 450, we ought, as most critics think, to write 
87’ éx; in the same way, xply dy, éreiddy, &c., whenever they are construed with the 
optative, must be changed into xply, érel, &c. But if the dy may always be used with 
the optative, when the sentence is virtually oblique (above, 580, (8), 582), then this 
case must be included as well as the others. Vide Blomf. et G. Dindorf. ad Sechyli 
locum; L. Dindorf. ad Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3, § 11, IV. §, § 36; Hellen. 11. 3, § 48, 11. 4, 
§ 18, v. 4,§ 47; G. J. Kennedy, Remarks on Mitchell’s Aristophanes, p. 14. 
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adverbial, or confined to that form of the objective case which is 
fixed as an adverb of time, but the latter is generally transitive, 
and represents the accusative case, as the object of the main verb’s 
action. The accusatival nature of the objective sentence is suffi« 
ciently shown by the fact that the accusative is actually used in all 
forms of this sentence. The simplest usage is that when the 
infinitive appears as the explanatory adjunct of the main predi- 
cation and with the accusative as its subject (above, 468); as 
ponito oe éxerv xpnuata, “I think with regard to you the having 
of money,” i.e. “I think this—you have money ” or “I think that 
you have money.” The next in order of the forms of the objective 
sentence is when the accusative is retained, but a relative sen- 
tence with 67: or ws is substituted for the infinitive, as épas 76 Tvp, 
ws travras xaier; “do you see the fire, how it burns all?” eyo 
vpas caddis oida, Ort ov ypnuatwy Seopevor ary euol éEnrOere, 
“T know clearly all of you, that you have not come forth with me 
because you were in want of money.”’ The third form is when the 
accusative becomes the nominative to the verb in the relative sentence, 
and this must be the form when the main verb of the sentence does 
not immediately govern the accusative; as myyéAOy Ors Méyapa 
adéornxe, “news was brought that Megara had revolted.” In all 
these forms, however, we can see that the objective sentence con- 
tains the answer to a presumed question. Thus if the question 
were Ti xedever Avoavdpos; the answer might be Avcavdpos xe- 
reves pe eis Aaxcdaivova iévar: if the question were Té dmryyeire 
Onpayévns; the answer might be Onpayévns amnyyerev Sti adrov 
AvaavSpos téws pév Katéyol, eira Kedevor eis Aaxedaiwova lévae 
ov yap élvat Kiptos wv épwre@to um’ avTod (Xen. Hell. 11. 2, § 17); 
if the question were tf épus aunyavos; the answer might be (Soph. 
Antig. 79) 
To Bia trodrev Spay epuy apynyxavos: 


and if the question were r/ Aéyers; the answer might be Aéya, dre 
adpaptaves: if tis éoriv; the answer might be ovx« olda bert¢ 
€ariv: if ras Soxeis; the answer might be Sone? pos ds ° Hbaroros 
yvarxever. But if the object is something within the immediate 
experience of the subject, the participle may be used, and we may 
write oléa yevynoas, olda yevvnoavra ce, for oda bre éyévynaa (éyév- 
ynoas) or olda éue (oe) yevvijcat, where the reference to the pre- 
sumed question is obscured by the agreement of the participle with 
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the subject or object of the verb, though it is really implied as in 
the other cases. 


It will thus be seen that there are three main forms of the ob- 
jective sentence: (A) with the infinitive; (B) with the indirect 
interrogation expressed by Gre or ws and the finite verb; (C) with 
the participle. 


585 (A) An objective sentence is very frequently expressed 
by the infinitive mood, which is made dependent upon the objective 
case governed by the main verb. Thus we may say, 


Bovropai oe 

Séouai cou } eye, 

Soxet oor : 
where in each case the infinitive expresses the action desired of, or 
determined on, by the object of the verb. 


586 This infinitive is particularly in its place after verbs 
expressing the natural constitution of a subject, its duty, its fit- 
ness, its use; as 0 avOpwiros mépuxe diretv, homo natus est ad 
amandum, ‘‘man is naturally qualified for loving.” To which 
the converse is 6 dvOpartros rrégune jar) pirety. 

In the same way a qualifying adjective, as primary predicate, 
may be followed by an explanatory infinitive; thus, ov Sesvds éore 
éyetv, GAN advvatos ovyav. That this infinitive is equivalent to 
an objective case is shown by such parallelisms as (Asch. Pers. 27) 
goBepol peév idetv; Sewvoi 5é waynv. 


587 If the verb, which thus governs the infinitive, is imper- 
sonal, the infinitive, instead of being a mere supplement to the 
objective case, becomes the subject of the verb. Thus, ampéres 
gtreiv, “it is proper to love” =“ loving is proper” (381, (c)). 
Connected with this is the usage of the verbal in -réos, and the 
attraction of Simaroy éote into Sixasds eips (421). 


588 Ifthe subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the 
verb on which the infinitive depends, it is not necessary or usual to 
repeat it. Thus we say, BovAopas Aéyewv, not BovAopal pe réyew. 
If it is expressed, it remains in the nominative even by the side of 
an accusative, as in Thucyd. Iv. 28: ov épn autos, add’ éxeivov 
oTparnyety. 
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589 If what would be a predicate of the’ first class (418) in 
the direct sentence is connected with the object of a verb in the 
infinitive, it is expressed in the case of the object; thus, 


N. 6 ’Aré£avdpos ébacxev elvar Ards vies, dicebat SE esse Jovis 
filium. 


G. é8éovro avrov elvat mpoOvpov, “they intreated him to be of 
3 good cheer.” 

D. é€eorl pot yevécOar evdaipov, licet mihi esse beato. 

A. xedevw ce elvas mpdOupov, jubeo te alacrem esse. 


590 (B) When the objective sentence is a known fact or an 
expression of opinion, it is common to substitute érc or ws with a 
finite verb for this construction with the infinitive. After determi- 
nate tenses, and when the objective sentence implies an uncon- 
ditional fact, the verb which follows ére or ws will be in the indica- 
tive mood; after indeterminate tenses it is frequently in the opta- 
tive, and this mood is generally used in the oratio obliqua; but the 
indicative is sometimes retained, especially in the case of the future, 
and the construction sometimes varies between the indicative and 
optative even in the same proposition, when a different emphasis is 
intended. The following examples will suffice to illustrate these 
distinctions. Xen. Cyrop. 111. 3, § 19: aavres éuoroyodoww, ds at 
Hayat Kpivovrat paAdov Tais ~uyais 7 Tais TGV cwuaTaV popats, 
‘all admit the fact that battles are decided rather by courage than 
by strength of body.” Id. Anad. 1. 1, §3: Tusoadépyns S:aBarret 
rov Kipov mpos tov aderpov, ws émiBovrevos alte, “ Tissaphernes 
accuses Cyrus to his brother, (saying) that he was plotting against 
him.” bid. 11.1, § 3: obroe édxeyov, bre Kipos pev réOvnxev, 
"Aptaios S& mehevyas ev TG oTabue@ ein, Kal Aéyou Gre Trepipeiverey 
av autous, ei wéAXotev Heevv, “these said, that Cyrus was dead (an 
undoubted fact), but that Arizeus having fled was in his camp, and 
said (these being the statements of the messengers) that he would 
wait for them, if they intended to come.” 


It seems to be a matter of choice whether we shall write the 
infinitive with the objective case, or the finite verb with S7¢; but the 
construction with os is limited to those cases in which we have 
rather an assumption than a fact. Thus we might say, either Tov 
caddy kayabov avdpa evdaluova elvai dnut or époroya ort 6 Kado- 
cayabos evdainwv éori: and either viréoyou Bonbevav por new or 
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vréayou Stt BonOea pot jEot or He. But in such phrases as vopi- 
Covow ws “Hdaotos yardxever for yadrxevev tov “Hpasoroyv, or 
duéBarre tov Kipov mpos tov adedpov, ws érriBovdevor ava, or 
ertBovrevery avt@, there is not so much a statement of fact as 
an allegation of erroneous belief or false assertion. 


To the same class belong the indirect interrogations, ov« oda 
doTis early, ovx dew doTts etn. 


591 (C) In those cases in which the completed action is the 
object of the main verb, the participle very often takes the place of 
the infinitive, as well as of the finite verb with d7¢ in the objective 
sentence. This is particularly observable after verbs which signify 
perception, knowledge, experience, recollection, demonstration, com- 
pletion, and acquiescence; for all these verbs refer to the state 
which results from an action rather than to the action itself. The 
case is that of the object. 


N. dev tovs maidas Oynrovs yevynoas, ‘I knew myself to have 
begotten my children mortal,” i.e. “that the children whom 
I begot were mortal.”’ 

G. yoOncat rwroté pov cuxopavrovvtos; “ have you ever yet seen 
me playing the false accuser ?”’ 

D. avvoda cot nodienuévo, “I am aware of your having been 
wronged.” 

A.c. N. of orpatnyot éwpwv ov xatopOoivres nal tovs oTpatumras 
ayOopévous, “the generals saw that they were not succeed- 
ing themselves, and that the soldiers were growing dis- 
satisfied.”’ 

With some of these verbs the use of the participle and infini- 
tive produces a contrast of meaning. Thus, daiverac elvas means 
“he appears with regard to being,”’ i.e. ‘‘ he appears to be’’ (vedetur) ; 
but dalveras dv, “he appears and he is,” i.e. “he manifestly is” 

(apparet, constat) : 
and aicyvvopas rroceiv, ‘TI am ashamed with regard to doing,”’ i.e. 
“T am restrained by shame from doing ;” 

but aloyvvomar troy, “I do it and I am ashamed,” i.e, “I am 

ashamed of doing.” 


592 These verbs, however, especially ofa, may exhibit the 


construction with 672, or with os after a negation: and some of 
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them, especially axovw, may revert to the objective sentence 
expressed by the accusative and infinitive. 


Thus, 


(a) yo8ovro ot "EXXnves ort 6 Bacireds ev Tots sKxevodopors etn. 


(b) ov éxeivo Svvapas eiv, ws ovyl tavres avOpwirot TovTwY 
Tuxew akiwcouvct. 


(c) dxovw cal GdXa EOvyn OANA Totadra elvat. 


In case (a), the optative is also found in dependent relative 
clauses, as éxefé pos Ste 9 650s Hépoe eis THY TroALW, Hvirep Spe@ny, 
mthi narrabat, viam ducere ad urbem quam viderem. 


593 The objective sentence may involve the apodosis of a 
conditional proposition, and then dy may appear by the side of the 
verb or participle in any one of the three forms, whether the pro- 


tasis is expressed or not (above, 505). Thus we may say in the 
first two forms: 


. gnol doce eddy te & 
gnoly ore doce °Xi- 
Edn Socew 

dvdovar av el te éyor. 

Ore SLb0ln av 
gyal didovar av 
dnaiv ore édidou av 
gnot Sotvat av 


dnaolv ore Swxev av 


el Te elyev. 
w” 4 
el Te Eyer. 


Thus we have Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 3: péuvnuas axovcas troré 
gov, STL eikoTws av Kal Tapa Oeav TpaxtiKxwrepos ein GoTrep Kal 
mapa avOpurrwv, Satis pn OTOTE €v amropats ein TOTE KONAKEVOL, GAN’ 
Ste dpiota mpattot ToTe padtata THY Dewy pepv@ro, “ I remember 
to have heard formerly from you (the statement of your opinion), 
that he would deservedly obtain his wishes more easily from the 
gods as also from men, whoever did not flatter them when in adver- 
sity, but remembered the gods most when he was most thriving.” 
Id. Mem. 1. 6, § 12: SnAov Gre e¢ tTHv cuvoveiay mov Twos akiav 
elvat, kal tavrns av ov édXatTov THs akias apyup.ov émparrou, “ it 
is clear (as a matter of fact), that if you thought the instruction 


worth anything, you would exact money to the full amount of that 
value.” 
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So also in the case of those verbs which are followed by the 
participle. Thus, evpicxw tavrny povny av yevopéevny Tév TapoyT@y 
Kaxov amradXaynv (Isocr. Areop. 16) for drt avrn povn av yévorro 
atraddayn; and so throughout the four cases we might write, 


1 oida ce Sid0vra, et te Eyecs, 


2 Swcovta, €av Te ExNs, 
3 diScvt’ av, eb Ts Exyous, 
4a S:dovr’ dv, et te elyes, 
46 Sovr’ av, el te Eoxes. 


594 The rule for the use of the negative particles in objective 
sentences flows at once from the general distinction between ov as 
categorical and 7 as hypothetical. Practically, therefore, we have 
j7) when the infinitive is used, and ov when we have a finite verb 
or a participle; and that too whether the dependent sentence repre- 
sents a categorical proposition or the apodosis of a condition. Thus 
(a) with an infinitive; Xen. Hellen. 11. 2,§ 10: évousoav avrov pn 
BovrecOas parrov 7 yn Svvacbar, “they thought that he was not 
willing rather than not able.” Thucyd. vi. 18, § 7: vopicate veo- 
TnTa Kal yipas avev adrAnAwY pydev SvvacOat, duod 5é To TE Pavrov 
kal TO pécov Kal TO Travu axpiBés av Evyxpabev padior’ av ioxvew, 
“think that youth and age apart from each other avail nothing, 
and that the three classes when mixed together would have most 
power.” Soph. Gd. 7. 1353: ds o° 76érnoa pndé x av yvevas, 
“for I wished that I might not have known you” (cf. Thucyd. rv. 
47). Soph. Phil. 1313: matrav tot triode wnror’ av ruxet vooou, 
‘be assured that a rest from this malady would never take place” 
(according to Schiifer’s and Porson’s reading for évruyetv). Xen. Afem. 
1. 2,§ 41: oluas yr} dv Sixaiws tovrov tuyelv rod érraivov Tov py 
eldota Ti éore vowos, “I think that he, who does not know what is 
law, would not justly obtain this commendation.” Thucyd. vit. 72, 
§ 2: d:a ro pur) av Ett oleaOar xpatnoar (where the av belongs to 
Kpatnoat, above, 508, (a)). Atlian, V. H. x1. 6: ékeyev ‘EreoxAns 
6 Adxwy S00 Avcavdpous tiv Laraptnv py av vrropetvat, ‘“ Eteocles 
the Lacedemonian said that Sparta would not have endured two 
Lysanders.”’ (+) With a finite verb and participle; Amst. Ly. 778: 
ws 8 ovy) pire a’, ovd or’ evvous, todr’ avro ce mpata didaka, 
“that he does not love you, and is not well disposed, this I will 
first teach you.” Soph. Gd. 7. 1008: ef d7jX0s ove eidws té Spas, 
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*¢ 1t is clear that you know not what you are doing.” Dem. Api. I. 
§ 55: ef wev 6 warnp nriore: rovtois, Sjrov Ste ov7’ dv tara érré- 
Tperev ovr’ dv TavO’ ovTw KatTadiTreV Eppatev, “on the supposition 
that my father distrusted them, he was not likely to entrust the 
other property to their care, or to have told them of these things 
when he had so left them.”’ Lys. xxx1. 21: dpa SyXop, ore ed Fda 
auroy ovdé Sia 76 TpoonKey avth Ta Séovra dv woimoavra; “is it 
clear that he well knew that he would not do what was right even 
on account of being related to her?” 


When ows is used with the present indicative, the objective 
sentence is distinguished from the merely protatic by the categorical 
negative; thus we have an objective sentence in Xen. Hier. 9, § 1: 
O7rws ov TavTwv TovTwY émipednTéov ov A€yw, “I do not say (assert 
the fact) that we ought not to take care of all these things.” But 
we have a protatic sentence in Soph. Antig. 685: é7rws od py 
Aé€yes cpOas Trabe, ove av Suvaiuny réyerv (above, 532). 


Obs. This rule holds without exception in regard to the objective 
sentence with dri or ws and the finite verb, but the construction with 
the infinitive or participle is liable to various irregularities. (a) The 
infinitive in the objective clause may have ov, if the main verb implies 
assertion or claim (davat, A€yew, agvovv, Sixacovy), opinion or expectation 
(oterOar, voile, ryeicOar, Soxetv, vroAauBavew, viroromeiv, éAmiev), 
when the ov is really to be taken with the whole sentence; as Thucyd. 
L 39: wyjoavro pds ov repioyerOar = ovx yyjoavTo nuas mepioerOat 
(6) The participle may have uy when conversely the negation is limited 
to the participle only; as Thucyd. 1. 17: ro pavretov mpondea py ér 
ayad@ rrore auto KatouicOnoopevov, where the zy cannot be thrown back 
upon zpoyde, but must be limited to the phrase py ér' ayafy. Similarly 
Soph. Phil. 79: efoida cai dvoe ce py mehvxota Toatra pwveiv, where 
the meaning is not “I do not know,” but “I do know that you are not 
naturally inclined to say such things.” 


595 With verbs of denying, contradicting, doubting and dis- 
believing, the objective sentence, whether expressed by the infinitive 
or by the finite verb with G7u and os, is often strengthened by a 
negative to imply that such would have been the direct expression 
of the denial, &c. Thus we may not only have, in accordance 
with the English idiom, Ausch. Eumen. 581: Spacat yap, worrep 
doriv, ovx apvovpeba, “we (I) do not deny that I have done it, as 
the fact is;’’ but also Arist. Hg. 572: rovr’ dmeyrnoavr dav, eit’ 
npvovyto pn temrwxéva, “they would have wiped off this, and 
then deny to the effect that they had not fallen,” i.e. saying that 
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they had not fallen. Soph. Antig. 442: ys 7 xatapvet pn Sedpa- 
Kévat Tabe; Kat dnut Spacat KovK atrapvodpar TO pn, “do you 
admit (that you did it) or do you deny (saying) that you did it 
not?” ‘I admit that I did it, and do not deny to the effect that I 
did it not.” Id. Lbid. 264: Oeovs opxwporety rd pnte Spacat, 
x.T.r., “to swear by the god, to the effect that we had neither 
done the deed, &c.”” And similarly we have ov after ws or G74; as 
in Dem. Onet.1.§ 27: ws 8 ovn éxetvos eyedpyes Thy ynv ovK nOvvaT 
apynOnvat, “he could not deny (and say) that the other did not 
farm the land.” Plat. Men. p. 89 pD: Ore & ovw forw émiorypn, 
oxéeat éav cot S0xe eixétws amuoteiv, “consider whether I seem 
to you reasonably to doubt to the effect that science does not 
exist.” Thucyd. 1. 86: ovdapuod avteitrov, ws ov abtcodee Tors 
nmeTépous suppayous, ‘they nowhere denied to the effect that they 
are not wronging our allies.” And in the use of the infinitive, if 
the main clause contains a negative or interrogative so as to be- 
come doubly negative, we may have 7 ov for wy in the objective 
sentence (see above, 529, Obs. 1; 530, Obs.) ; as Plat. Men. 89 D: 
ov avatiOepas 7 ov Karas AéyerOa, “I do not retract (lit. recall 
my move) to the effect that these things are not well said.” Phed. 
87 A: ovK avaTidewat pr) ov>xl Trav yaptévTws arrodedety Gar, “I do 
not retract and say that it has not been charmingly demonstrated.” 
(See below, 603). 


§ VII. ILllattve or Consecutive Sentences. 


596 An illative sentence is properly a relative clause explana- 
tory of an emphatic pronoun. It differs from the objective sentence 
as the effect differs from the fact, as dors differs from ére. Thus 
oux av apvolunv To dpav (Soph. Phil. 118) is merely objective, 
“T should not refuse the doing it” (i.e. rovro 7d Spav, above, 584). 
But of d€opai ye rovTwy ovdevds, wate ce xivduvevew (Xen. Cyr. 1. 
4, § 10) is allative, “I do not want any one of these things to such 
an extent as that you should incur danger.” The objective sen- 
tence therefore exhibits a fact as it is; the illative sentence exhibits 
a fact as it would be if the antecedent circumstances were carried 
far enough. It may be expressed by the relative itself, as in Soph. 
Antig. 220: 


b 4 e “ hy a 3 «A 
OUK EOTLY OUTw pdposS, ds Oaveiv Epa, 
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‘‘ there does not exist the man so foolish, who (i.e. that he) wishes 
to die.” But most commonly the particle dere or ws is used in 
the relative clause, followed either by the infinitive or by the 
indicative. Thus, we may say either ovrws dvontos éotiv, doe 
TOXEnov avTi etpnvns aipeto Oar, “he is so foolish as to prefer war 
to peace;” or ovtTws avénros dot, GoTEe WodELOY avTl Eipynuns 
aipetrat, “he is so foolish, that he prefers war to peace.” The 
difference of these two constructions is best shown by their nega- 
tive expression; for we write, in the former case, @oTe un eipnvnv 
avtt Todeuou aipeioOat, showing that the result is looked upon 
as a general one, common to the person mentioned with many 
others; but in the latter case we write wore ovy aipeiras eipnynv 
avi Trodéuov, showing that the result is regarded as a categorical 
assertion respecting the particular person. 


Obs. For the use of the adverb or tertiary predicate to express the 
illative sentence, see above, 438, 497. 


The following examples will show the various applications of 
the illative sentence: 


(a) The positive consequence; Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 1: Swxpd- 
TNS NV Temaidevpevos OVTWS, WOTE TavU pLiKpa KeKTNLevOS Wav 
pasiws éyew apxobvra, “ Socrates was so disciplined that when he 
possessed very little he was very easily contented.” Id. Anabd. 
11. 3, § 25: ovy jxev 0 Ticcadepyns, wo8 ot “"EXAnves eppovtifov, 
‘ Tissaphernes did not come, so that (wherefore) the Greeks began 
to be anxious.” 


(6) The negative consequence; Thucyd. 11. 49: ta évros 
OUTWS exdeTO, WOTE fh TOV Tavy _eTTOY iwaTiwv Tas émiBoras 
avéyecOa, “the internal fever was so great, that they could not 
endure the weight of quite light upper garments.’ Ausch. Eumen. 
36: Ws pynTEe Twxeivy pnte pp axtawew Bacw, “so that I have 
neither strength nor can I move rapidly.” Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 5: 
Taxv Ta Onpia avnroxe, wote 6 ‘Aatuayns ovKét’ elyev av’T@ Onpia 
ovvreyewv, “he speedily made away with the wild beasts, so that 
Astyages was no longer able to collect game for him.” 


(c) The illative clause contains an apodosis; Xen. Cyr. I. 6, 

§ 18: wore Exacta, ordre SéotTo, Exe av Taperxevacpévots ypjabat, 

‘‘so that whenever it was necessary he would be able to use them 

in a state of complete readiness.” Dem. de Chers. § 36: @ote py 
38 
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ay évvacbas etrave\ Bey oixade, “30 that he would not be able to 
return home.” IL in Aph. Fals. Test. § 23: aor’ ovdé tavtny av 
Tis erreveyxot THY aitiay, ‘so that no one would be able to allege 
this cause.” Xen. Ayes. 1. 26: ote thy Wodty OvTws NyNoTwW av 
wodéu“ou épryacrnpioy eivat, “‘so that you would really have sup- 
posed the city to be a workshop of war.” 


(2) The illative clause i3 attracted into the protasis; Xen. 
(Lvon. 1.13: €¢ Tis Yp@TO T@ apyupi@ GoTE KaKloy TO Tapa Exot, 
Tws ay ET TO apyuptoy avT@ adeApov ein; “if any one were to use 
his money, so as to be (as if he were} worse in body, how would 
his money be any longer useful to him ?”’ 


Ohs. There area few passages in which wore ov or ws ov seems to 
be followed by the infinitive; but in some of these (as in Soph. El. 780; 
Eurip. Phen. 1357 ; Dem. Nic. p. 1246) we ought to restore the indica- 
tive. In others (as in Herod. 1. 189; Plat. Apol. p. 26 p; Lys. x. § 19; 
Thucyd. v. 40, &c.) the negative ov is preferred to yy, because the con- 
struction of adore ov with the indicative would have been given tn 
oratione directa, or because the negative qualifies some single word. 
See Shilleto on Dem. Fals. Leg. pp. 202— 205, and compare Journal of 
Philology, 1. 206. 


597 In the sense of “ wherefore’ @ore may be used with the 
imperative, especially in such phrases as wore Oappet, “ wherefore 
be of good courage”’ (Plat. Euthyd. 275 c; Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, § 18); 
and even with the indicative in an interrogation, as in Dem. c. 
Aph. Fals. Test. § 47: adore ré0ev tcacw ; 


598 Ifa comparative or superlative adjective appears in the 
antecedent clause, the emphatic pronoun is necessarily omitted, 
ag 

(a) vewrepoi ciow 7 WoTE Eldevat Diwy TaTépaY eoTépnVTaL. 


(b) qiroryuoratos nv 6 Kipos, wore wavta UTropeivat Tov éral- 
vetoOar Evexa. 


599 ‘This is also the case when olos re with the finite verb is 
substituted for ware. Thus, for rovottes éorw wore Trovety raita, 
we write olos re dott srovety radta, substituting the relative for the 
relative and its antecedent, and transferring the former to the ante- 
cedent clause, so as to make it a mere predication (above, 405, 
Obs, 2). 
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600 Conversely, when ofos intervenes between its antecedent 
rotovros and another relative sentence, the intermediate sentence 
may be omitted. Thus we may write ov yap 59 appovia ye rowi- 
Tov €oTi @ aTreates avTnv, for Tovodrov olov éxeivd éorw @ arrei- 


xalets avrny (above, 403, Obs. 4); cf. Soph. Antig. 220 (above, 596). 


601 When the illation or consequence is regarded as the 
immediate effect of the main verb, the particle @ore may be 
omitted before the infinitive, as in Auschyl. Ag. 250: 

dixa Trois péev mabodoe pabeiv émippérer To pédXor, 
where the main verb ézuppéres is neuter, and pabeiy ro wéAXOV = 
Gore palety TO wéddov expresses the effect of learning by experience 
or suffering. 


602 When the effect is represented as an object to be avoided 
or prohibited, the infinitive, preceded by uy, To wy, or WoTe 17, 
requires to be carefully distinguished from the apparently similar 
construction of the objective sentence after verbs of denying, &c. 
(above, 595), and from that of the final sentence, when the end is 
negative (below, 609). The difference of the three cases of uy with 
the infinitive is simply this: in the objective sentence, jpvodyro 7) 
Twentwxévat means “they denied the fact that they had fallen—they 
eaid that they had not fallen;’’ in the «lative sentence, Oynrovds 
Emravaoa pn mpodépxecOat popov means “I interposed a hindrance, 
so that, as the consequeuce of my act, they did not foresee their 
doom,” which is much the same as saying, “‘and therefore they did 
not foresee it;’’ in the final sentence, é£evraBoivrar un plrous 
Tevyewv Epty means “they are on their guard, to the end that they 
may not make a quarrel with their friends,” whether that result is 
attained or not. So that we must always, in classifying these sen- 
tences, inquire whether the dependent clause indicates a fact, a con- 
sequence or a motive, and it is only in the second case that the 
sentence can be called ilative; as in the following examples: 


(a2) Eunip. Hec. 867: vouwv ypadai eipyovet ypjcbar wn Kata 
yvwpnv Tpotross, i.e. “the laws impose a hindrance, and the effect 
ig that people do not please themselves” (for the general thesis is 
oun €oTt Oyntav bots eat €deVOepos, V. 864). 

(6) Herod. 1. 158: "Apiorédixos Eye por) rrornoas tadta Kv- 
paious, i.e. ‘he hindered them, and the effect was that they did not 
do these things.” 

88—2 
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(c) Asch. Eumen. 210: € totow ody xteivovaw addAXouUs 
Karas TO pn TiverOas (yevécOar) pnd Erromrrevew KéT@, i.€. “if 
(which is the reverse of hindrance) you give full scope to those 
who murder their relatives, so that you do not punish or even regard 
them with anger.” 


(d) Eurip. Jph. T. 1348: foBos & qv wore yun téyEat rroéa, 1.e. 
‘there was fear, and, as a consequence, caution, to the effect that 
the sheet-rope was not wetted by the sea.” 


603 If the main clause contains a negation or interrogation, so 
as to become doubly negative, the particle ov is appended to wy in 
the illative clause (above, 529, Obs. 1, 530, Obs., 595); thus Soph. 
Gd. T.1065: ov« av riBolunv pn ov tad éexpabeiv cadas. Xen. 
Apol. § 34: obte pn pepvnocBar Svvapat avrov ote peuvnpevos py 
ovx érawetvy. Plat. Resp. p. 427 E: ws ovy Qovov aot dv pr ov 
BonOetv Sixaroovrvn. Ibid. p. 354 B: ove amrecyouny TO py ovK eri 
tovto eAGeiv an’ éxeivov. Soph. Trach. 90: ovdev €drAciw TO py 
ov tacayv mubécOa. tavd adrnOeay tépt. Id. Gd. T. 283: py 
mapns TO un ov dpacar. Asch. Lumen. 300: otto o° *AmrodAXAwv 
pvoair’ dv @ote pr) ov TrapnmeAnuevoy Eppey. Herod. vill. 57: 
ote apéas EvpuBiains xaréxyewy Suvnoerar obte tis avOparrwy adrX0os 
@aore py ov SiacKedacOjvas thy otpatinv. Soph. Ant. 96: qeico- 
pat yap ov ToadoiToy ovdéy WaTeE u OV Kaas Bavelv. Xen. Anab. 
I. 1, § 13: ti euwrodev py ovyt atobavetv; Ausch. Prom. 627: 
tt dita pédrets pn ov yeywvioxew ro wav; Plat. Phed. p. 72 D: 
TiS MNYAV) 7 OvYL TavTa KaTavadwOjvat eis TO TEBVAVAL ; 


The same applies when the main sentence is virtually negative 
(above, 529, Obs.1). Thus Xen. de Rep. Lac. vi. 2: aioypov éore 
pn ovK adras TANyas éuBareivy re viet. Herod. 1. 187: Aapetw 
Sewov eSvxee elvar pn ov AaReiv Ta ypnpata. Xen. Anabd. 11. 3, 
§ 11: adore raow aioyvvny elvat pr) od cvotrovoaterv. 


604 The illative clause may become demonstrative and inde- 
pendent, and in this case it is regularly connected with that which 
would otherwise be its apodosis, by the particles dpa, toéyap, tot- 
vuv, &c., or by some such combination as zpos taira. Thus, for 
wore Oappe (597) we might have Oappet odv or mpos tadra Oappet. 
The particle ody is indicative rather of continuation and retrospect 
(above, 548, (31)) than of inference: and, in general, it should be 
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rendered rather “accordingly,” ‘as was said,” “to proceed,” than 
‘‘ therefore,’ which is properly expressed by dpa and its compounds. 
It is to be remarked, however, that in their origin the ideas of 
continuation and inference are identical: dpa signifies “ farther” 
(548, (4)); and in Thucyd. vi. 89, «ai am’ éxeivou stands for dpa in 
the conclusion of a regular syllogism. 


§ VIII. Final Sentences. 


605 The end or intention of an action may seem to be re- 
garded sometimes as an object or as an inferential consequence. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the final sentence should so often 
approximate in form to the objective or illative sentence. Thus, 
such objective constructions as BovAopas Aéyerv, 6 avOpwrros TréuKe 
gtrety may be regarded as expressing the end no less than the ob- 
ject of action. And an illative clause with gore may be apparently 
tantamount to the expression of an end. The true distinction of 
the three cases is that which has been already pointed out, namely, 
we have to inquire whether the dependent clause indicates a fact, a 
consequence, or a motive; and it is only in the third case that the 
sentence can be called final. When we say, yo iva eidijs, “I 
speak to the end, and with the intention that you may know,’ we 
neither express the fact, as in Aéyw oé eidevar, “I speak the fact 
that you know,” nor the consequence, as Neyw, date ce eidevar, “1 
speak so that as a result you know.” In both the latter cases the 
realization is presumed or secured; but in the first case we have 
merely the motive or purpose which influences the speaker, whether 


he attains his end or not. 
v 


606 There are three forms of the final sentence. (a) When 
the end is expressed by the infinitive. (6) When it is expressed 
by the future participle. (c) When it is expressed by a finite verb 
dependent on some relative or negative particle. Thus we may 
say, with very little difference of meaning: 


(a) AOev adiceiy or ws or worte adixew, “he came to do 
wrong.” 

(b) #AOev adianowy or ws adiucnowv, “he came, as being 
about to do wrong.” 

(c) AdOev wa, Srrws, ws or poet. dppa adienao, “he came, 
in order that he might do wrong.” 
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In this use of the infinitive or future participle, as well as in 
that of the third form, which is more specially appropriated to the 
expression of an end, we may easily distinguish these final sen- 
tences from the objective or temporal, by observing that, while in 
the latter an answer is made to the question “ what?” or “ when ?” 
in the final sentence the question “‘ why ?” obtains an answer. Thus 
we may ask, ré Aéyets; “what do you say?” and answer in the ob- 
jective sentence, Aeyw oé adixeiv, “I say that you do wrong.’’ Or 
we may ask, zrore dyaptavet; ‘‘ when does he err?” and answer in 
the temporal sentence, apapraver adicady, ‘he errs when he does 
wrong.” Or we may ask, mov awaptave; “where does he err?” 
and answer with a local predication, apaptavet, drov, iva, év ols 
adixet, “he errs where he does wrong.” But in all three forms of 
the final sentence given above, we imply the question d:@ ri 7\0e0; 
‘why did he come?” and the answer is, ‘“‘in order to do wrong,” 
“with the intention of doing wrong,’ “to the end that he might do 
wrong.” 


607 The following examples will illustrate the three forms of 
the final sentence: 


(a) The infinitive alone is used in many idiomatic collocations, 
in which we wish to express the end or purpose as briefly as possible. 
Thus Plat. Phedr. p. 229B: éxet coxa tT éort xal mvedpa pétpiov 
kal moa KabiterOa 7, éav BovrwpucOa, xataxrOnva, ‘there is 
shade and a gentle breeze and grass for the purpose of sitting, or, 
if we please, of reclining.” Eurip. Phen. 25: didwot Bouxorowww 
éxOecivat Bpépos, “he gives the child to the herdsmen in order that 
they may expose it.” Xen. Cyr. 1v. 5, § 1: dyov pn wéprrere pndé 
avetv, “do not send them viands or the means of drinking.’’ Plat. 
Apol. p. 28 E: dpyovres ods etreobe dpyew pov, “the rulers, whom 
you chose in order that they might rule me” (cf. Xen. Mem. 1. 7, 
§ 3: xuBepvav xatacrabels. 111. 2, § 1: otparpyely npnpévos), 
With ws or dore the final sentence with the infinitive is distin- 
guished by the meaning from the corresponding form of the illative. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 121, ypypata & wor’ éyew és alta, olcoper, 
‘we will contribute money, in order that we may have it for these 
objects,”’ clearly implies an end or intention, and not the result as 
a matter of fact. The infinitive, as indicating the end, is some- 
times used in the substantival form, i.e. with the article, and either 
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without a preposition, as in Thucyd. 1. 4: rod tas mpoaodous pad- 
Aop levat avr@, “in order that his revenues might come in better ;”’ 
Or with some preposition, e.g. mpos c. accus., émic. dat., Umép or 
Evexa c. gen., as Xen. Cyr. VII. 2, § 25: modXra éunyavato mpés 76 
arpwtevev, “he took many steps with a view to getting the first 
place.” Isocr. Demon. § 19: aicypov rovs pév ewropous totabra 
arerayn Svatrepav évexa Tov WrElw ToLjoar THY UITapyovcay ovalay, 
Tous 5€ vewrépous ndé Tas KaTa yyy Tropelas Uiropéve él Ta Ber- 
Tiw KaTaoTioa, Thy avtav Siavocav, “it is disgraceful that, while 
merchants traverse such tracts of open sea in order to increase the 
property they possess, younger men cannot undergo even journeys 
by land in order to improve their own minds.” Id. Areop. § 64: 
Erowpol eiow orioby Tacyetv Urép Tod p47) TroLEty TO TPOTTATTOMEVOD, 
‘‘ they are ready to undergo anything in order to avoid doing what 
1s prescribed.” 

Obs. In a number of phrases ws or dcov with the infinitive, and 
originally with a final meaning, appears parenthetically, as in English: 
thus we have ws eizety, “in order that I may so express myself,” i. e. 
“so to speak ;” ws éros eirety, “in order that I may express myself so 
largely,” i. e. “‘to make such a sweeping assertion ;” similarly ws év xeda- 
Aaiw cizreiy, ws cvvTopus eizrelvy, ws TO Odov eitetv, ws ev TUTw eipjobat, ws 
opiKpov peydAw eixdoat, doov y cue eidévar, de. 


(6) The participle in the final sentence may agree either with 
the subject or with the object; thus we have Thucyd. vir. 68: emi 
Thy nmetépay nAOov SovrAwaopevot, “they came to our land with the 
intention of enslaving it.”’ Xen. Cyr. vi. 3, § 6: evOus odv wépres 
Tiva 6 oxOTapxos ayyedovvra Tadta Td Kupw, “immediately then 
the leader of the scouts sends a person to Cyrus in order to an- 
nounce these things.’’ And similarly with ws, Thucyd. 11. 7; 
Xen. Anab. 1. 1, § 3; Soph. El. 772. 


Obs. There are some idiomatic phrases in which the final sense of 
the future participle is scarcely perceptible, as épyouat dpacwyr, “I go on 
for the purpose of telling,” i.e. “IT am going to tell ;” nia Aégwy, “I was 
going on with the intention of telling,” i.e. ““I was about to say.” 


(c) It follows from the nature of the subjunctive and optative 
moods (above, 292, 513, 538), that the subjunctive will be used 
after determinate, and the optative after indeterminate, tenses in 
these final clauses; thus we have 


ypaho, ypayrw, yéypada, iva pabys, 
éypahoyv, éypaa, éyeypade, iva pcOors ; 
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and in the correlative sentences, 


3 4 9 C4 (4 , 
ovK exw, ovx é€w crrou TpaTrwpat, 
ovK élyov, ovx Exyov Grrot TpaTroluny. 


The following are examples of the use of the subjunctive ; 
fEsch. Prom. 275: tas mpocepmoveas tvyas axovoal’, ws pwabnze 
dua TéXous 7O Trav, “ hear the fortunes that are to come, to the end 
that you may learn the whole throughout.” Xen. Anab. 11. 4, § 17: 
Tracadépyns Svavoeiras Thy yepipav toast Tis vuKTOS, ws wy bia- 
Bijre, “ Tissaphernes intends to break down the bridge in the 
night, to the end that you may not cross the river.” Id. Afem. 111. 
2,§ 3: Bacirers aipetrat, ovx iva Eavrov Kadas erimedjrat, add 
iva Kat of édopevoe Ot avtov ev mpatTwat, ‘a king is chosen, not 
with the intention that he may take good care of himself, but to the 
end that those who have chosen him may prosper owing to him.” 


The following will suffice to illustrate the use of the optative ; 
Xen. Anab. 1.9, § 21: Kipos dirwv @ero Seic8ar, ws ouvepyous 
éyot, “Cyrus thought he needed friends, in order that he might 
have persons to co-operate with him.’’ Id. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 29: émt 
oxotrov Badrew edidacxopev vps, va ye viv pev pen Kaxoupryointe 
Tovs irous, et 5é more modenos yévorro, Suvarobe nal avOparrwv 
atoxatecOar, “we taught you to shoot at a mark, to the end that 
now you might not hurt your friends, and that if war ever arose, you 
might be able also to aim at men.” After an optative, Soph. Pail. 
324: Bupov yévorro yewpt mAnpa@oai tore, ty at Muxnvas yvoiev 
x.7.r., “might it be in my power to gratify my wrath with my 
hand, in order that Mycene might know, &c.”” And the impera- 
tive may be regarded as an optative, as in Ausch. Suppl. 672: 
yepapotoe yenovrwv Oupédas dreyovrwy GO ws odig ev véemorTo. 
In Soph. Gd. C. 11, we ought to read orjoov pe xakidpucop 
ws Tudwpcba. 


608 When the final sentence expresses an eventual conclusion, 
i.e. one in which an additional hypothesis is virtually contained, 
we may subjoin dv to ws or ows, but not to va, This chiefly 
occurs after imperative sentences; thus Soph. Electr. 1495, 6: 


’ 3 
yoper & evOa wep xatéxtaves 
\ a 
matépa TOV apov, ws dv ev tavtT@ Oarns, 


“in order that you may, as by going there you will, die in the very 
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place where you murdered him.’ The optative is substituted for 
the subjunctive after past tenses, as in Herod. 1. 75, 91, 99, 110. 
Similarly we find the optative after another optative, Soph. Gno- 
maus, Fr. 423: yevoiyav aietos vpirétas ws av trotabeiny, “ would 
I were an eagle, in order that I might, as in that case I should, fly 
over the sea.”” But as this eventual conclusion seldom needs to be 
expressed, the omission of the dy is more common, especially with 
the optative. 


Obs. We must distinguish from this use of ws dy the occasional 
appearance of these particles with the optative and a superlative adverb, 
where ws is not a final conjunction, but an adverb of manner. Thus in 
Plato, Phedo, p. 82 E: rov eipypot tHv devornta Katidovca ore 80 ériOv- 
plas ott, ws dv padurra autos 0 dedenévos EvAAnTTup ein 7d SedécGar, 
“contemplating the formidable nature of the prison, namely, that it con- 
sists in concupiscence, in the manner in which the person bound would 
most of all contribute to his own imprisonment.” Similarly with a 
preceding ws in the Phedrus, p. 230 B: ws axpny exe ris dvOys, us dv 
etwoérratov Tapéxot Tov torov, “it is at the height of its flower, in 
such a way, as would render the place most fragrant,” where we might 
perhaps write ws in the former clause, for it is clearly the antecedent to 
the ws av padwora which follows. 


609 When the end is negative, we either place u7 after wa, 
é7rws, &c., or substitute it for these particles. And here we can 
always distinguish between the objective and the final sentence, 
both when the infinitive is used and when these particles appear ; 
for ov Bovropat rAéyewv, A€yW pu) OUTWS ExeLY OF OTL OVY OUTUS Exel, 
Soxet pot ws ovK av ein Taira, are expressions of an object consi- 
dered as a fact: but BovrAopar pn Aeyerv, ypadw twa wy EdOns, 
are expressions of an end or purpose. When pn is written for 
darws uy with the subjunctive or optative, as in Xen. Cyr.1.4,§ 25: 
Aéyerar elzreivy OTe amuévat BovdotTo, un 6 TatTnp TL axOoLTO, we 
must distinguish this from the apparently similar usage of yu, after 
verbs of fearing, &c., because the meaning 1s different, because the 
indicative is never used after 7 in the true final sentence, and be- 
cause the relative particles, which never appear in the former case, 
may always precede yy in the expression of a negative end (see 
above, 539, Obs.). 


610 When the negative end is an eventual one, we may insert 
dy after os or Sas, as in the former case; but in this case also we 
must not use fva, nor can we insert the dy after wy only. The 
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following is an example of the optative so used, Aschyl. Agam. 


363 : 
er ‘AreEavdpp 


relvovta Takats TOokov, Orrws av 
pnte mpd Kaipod nO virép aotpwy 
Béros nAriOvoy oxrrrecev, 

‘directing his bow against Paris this long time, to the end that 
lis shaft might not, being fruitless (as a fruitless shaft would), 
either strike the ground short of the mark or soar up to the stars,” 
where the eventual conclusion is contained in the secondary predi- 
cate nAWOcov. 


611 The final sentences, like the prohibitive and dependent 
interrogative sentences with uy (above, 529, 538), are, by their 
nature, hypothetical clauses; as, therefore, we may say pr) KXé- 
areus as well as un KAEWrys, We may say also Opa ows pu) KAEWELS, 
and even O7rws pn KAeYrets without a previous imperative. It is to 
be remarked, however, that the appearance of the relative particle 
émws, in the present case, indicates an ellipse or suppression of the 
main verb dpa, whereas the dependent sentence after verbs of fear 
or forethought is the same in form as the direct interrogation with 
#n, which is as complete as the question with ov, and needs no 
supplement (see 537). 


612 The infinitive and future indicative with éf¢’ 6 or é¢’ @ 
re=eml toicde cote or él TtovTm éf @ Te, may express the con- 
dition or end proposed as the result of an action. The negative, when 
required, is always uy and not ov, even with the indicative, and 
this, as well as the tense of the dependent verb, sufficiently shows 
that the sentence is not illative but final. Thus Thucyd. 1. 103: 
EvvéBnoav, ef @ te éEiaow éx ths TleXorovyvncov nal pndérorte 
émiBnoovrat avrns, “they came to an agreement on the condition 
(with the intention, to the end) that they will depart from the 
Peloponnesus, and never set foot in it again.” Plat. Apol. 29c: 
aptewéev oe el tovTp pévTot, ep @Te pnKéts ev TavTy TH Entnces 
SiarpiBewv pndé dirocodeiv, “we let you off on the condition of 
not spending your time in these speculations or cultivating phi- 
losophy.”’ 

The same may be expressed by wore alone, as in Thucyd. vu. 
82,§2: aporoyla yiyverat, Gate birAa Trapadotvat K.T.rA. ‘an 
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agreement is made on the condition that they should give up their 
arms, c. 


613 We sometimes find that a subjunctive and optative both 
depend upon a verb in a determinate tense: here the subjunctive 
denotes the first, and the optative the second or ulterior conse- 
quence; thus in Thucyd, 111. 22: mapavicyov of TINaraujs ppux- 
Tous, G1rws avapy TA onueta Tots TroAEmlots 4 Kal 7 BonOorev, “to 
make the enemies’ lights unintelligible,” which was the first conse- 
quence; and “‘to prevent the Thebans from coming to the aid of 
their friends,” which was an ulterior consequence, resulting from 
the former one. 


614 Ifthe end is not possible, or assumed to be so, as in the 
fourth case of conditional propositions (502, Iv.), the final clause is 
expressed by the indicative mood; as in Soph. Gd. T. 1386: 

el THS akovovans eT TV 
amyns 5¢ woTwv ppayuos, ov av eoyounv 
TO p41) ‘TroKNEtoat Toupov AOrXov déuas, 
iy’ nv tuprds te Kal Krvav pndév, 
‘if there had been besides a means of damming up the fountain of 
hearing through my ears, I would not have refrained from blocking 
up my miserable body, in order that I might be (what I am not 
and cannot be) both blind and hearing nothing ;”” and immediately 
after in the same passage : 
TL ov AaBov 
éxtewas evOus, ws deka pntrote 
euaurov avOpwroow elev Hv yeyos; 


“why, having taken me in, didst thou not slay me at once, to the end 
that I might never have shown to men (as I am now showing),”’ or, 
‘“in which case I should never have shown, whence I was born ?”’ 
And similarly with the unattainable wish (517), Plat. Crito, p. 44 D: 
el yap wdedov olot tr’ elvat of Todo Ta péylota Kaka eFepyater Oat, 
iv’ olol t’ joav cal ayaa ta péyiota, “ would that men in general 
were able to perpetrate the greatest evils, in order that they might 
(on the condition that they might) also effectuate the greatest 
benefits.” 
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§ IX. Causal Sentences. 


615 The causal sentence contains the expression of some con- 
temporary or antecedent fact, which explains or accounts for the 
main statement. Accordingly, the causal sentence may amount to 
a temporal sentence, expressed (a) by the participle (576, 577), or 
(b) by the particles signifying postquam (581). But it may also 
be expressed by the emphatic particle ye (c) in the combination 
with dpa, or (d) after a relative; and (e) by the relative with arvi, 
Sca, Evexa, Kc. The following are examples of each clas3 of causal 
sentences. 


616 (a) Participle: 

Aéyw Sé TODS’ Evena, Bovropevos So€at aor orrep euoi (Plat. Phi- 
do, p. 102 pv), “‘I speak for the following reason, because I wish 
you ta take the same view that I do.” This example is instruc- 
tive, as showing, in connexion with the relative usage discussed 
below, the distinction between the final and causal sentences. In 
itself évexa may introduce a final sentence (above, 607, (a)). But 
we have it here as a sort of antecedent to the causal participle 
Bovdopevos = ort BovAopaz, and ovvexa is equivalent to rovrou évexa 
Gre. Now the condition, though expressed by the relative sen- 
tence, and therefore grammatically consequent, is logically antecedent 
(above, 500). And the end is really a condition of action, and as 
such is expressed by a relative particle. Accordingly, what is con- 
sequent when expressed in the antecedent clause, is antecedent 
when expressed in the consequent clause. But the cause is before 
the effect. Therefore what is the expression of the effect (final sen- 
tence) in the one case, is the expression of the cause (causal sen- 
tence) in the other, simply because the structure of the final sentence 
with 7 and the future or subjunctive or optative transfers the 
end to the future or probable, and because the structure of the 
causal sentence with ov and some particle or some present or past 
tense of the indicative presents the circumstance as a matter of 


fact. 


Obs.1 The participles in the phrases ri BovAcpevos, ti pabuv, ri 
waOuv (413, (ee)), and those in the absolute nominative (445), are all 
causal. 

Obs. 2 If the causal sentence involves a negation, we use ov and 
nut py; aS ov momjuas TovTO, ayafos ef (above, 530, (c)). 
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Obs. 3 When the cause is stated as a matter of opinion, we prefix 
to the participle expressing the cause, whether it be in an absolute case, 
or in agreement with the subject, the relative particle ws, adore, dre, are 
577, ola, ofov (compare the similar objective sentences, 590). Thus, 

Ws oUKér OvTwY Gu Téxvwv, dpovrile by 
(Eurip. Med. 1311), 


<< since your children no longer exist, form your plans accordingly.” dre 
Sx) ovv ov wavy tt aodos dv o 'EmpyOevs éAabev avrov xaravadwoas tas 
Suvapes eis ta adoya (Plato, Protag. p. 3218), ie. “ forasmuch, how- 
ever, as Epimetheus was not at all (534) a wise man, he unconsciously 
(578) exhausted all the endowments on the brute creation.” 


617 (4) Particles signifying postqguam: 


vin 8, éreitep Eotret’, éumrédws pévor (Ausch. Ag. 827), “and 
may victory, since it has followed us, remain with us continually.” 
The negative used is of course ov. Plat. Apol. p. 27 c: rlOnui ce 
Oporoyobvra, émetdn ove atroxpiver, ‘I assume that you agree, since 
you do not answer.” 


Obs. When éreé is causal it properly takes ov, if a negative is 
required. The exceptions are chiefly found in the later writers, as 
Lucian, Hermot. 21, 9, 47; Vera Historia, u. 31; Plut. Thes. 28. In 
Thucyd. vu. 38, fin.: érei 5¢ xn avravayouev, yovyaloy, éret is not causal, 
but temporal, and the sentence is frequentative, like those with omdre py, 
Thucyd. 11.15, §. 15; 11. 68, § 1. 


618 (c) The particle yap: 


The particle ye = “verily” combined with dpa = “ therefore” or 
‘further,’ is written yap. This combination does not differ very 
much in signification from yoov = ye ovv. Tap signifies “the fact 
is,” ‘in fact,” ‘‘as the case stands;’”’ it may often be rendered “‘for,”’ 
but this English particle is much less extensive in its applications. 
Tovv signifies “at all events,” “at any rate,” “if it is not so in 
other cases, it is so in this;” it may also be rendered “ tor,” but in 
still fewer instances than yap. Immediately following «ai, the par- 
ticle yap often introduces a sentence, with the meaning “and in 
fact,” et profecto. In the same sense it is frequently placed after 
adXa and add ov. The collocation ov yap av is often used to intro- 
duce a contradictory alternative, as ov yap dv detp’ ixouny, “I 
should not otherwise have come hither.’”’ With the interrogative, 
yap expresses the effect of something observed; thus, t/ yap oop 
Cupa aouvrérnxe; (Kurip. Med. 689), “ah! why is thine eye 
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bedimmed ?”’ The following passage will show the slight difference 
between yap and evreé: 

ov yap éy apetépa yuoua dupas 

amace Oéomw aodav 

PoiBos, ayntwp peréwv’ érel avrayno’ av vyvoy 

apoevey yerva (Eurip. Med. 424), 
i.e. “the fact ts, that Phoebus did not bestow the gift of lyric 
poetry on our sex: since, if he had, we should have given the males 
song for song.” But yap might have been written for ézreé, cf. 
/Esch. Prom. 333: mwavrws yap ov meives ver ov yap evTrOns, ‘ the 
fact is, you will altogether fail to persuade him: ¢ndeed, he is not 
easily persuaded.” See Porson, ad Eurtp. Med. 139, 140. Tap is 
often placed first with an explanatory clause, which is sometimes 
followed by ovv, as in Herod. vi. 11: émi Evpod yap axpns Eyera 
Nyy TA Tp1yLaTa—vVoV WY, K.T.r. 


619 (d) The particle ye: 

Te alone is sometimes nearly equivalent to yap, especially when 
it follows pév: before pév or yyy, it simply conveys an assevera- 
tion. But the use of ye in causal sentences is chiefly after the 
relative, to which it gives the same sense as the Latin qutppe qut. 
Thus, 


of ye Tov dicavr’ ee 
oUTas aTtinws tratpidos éEwfovpevoy 
ovx éxyov ovd juuvay 
(Soph. Gd. C. 428), 


i.e. “for they did not maintain or defend me.” 


620 (e) The relative with a preposition: 

Ovvexa for tovrou Evexa ore; av dv for avti tovtwy ote (above, 
407) are common forms for the expression of the causal sentence; as 

€rrotkreipw S€ vy, 
oBovver’ atn ovyxartéteuxtas Kaxq 
(Soph. Aj. 123), 

“I pity him because he has become the yoke-fellow of a pernicious 
distraction.” 


Obs. The connexion between the causal and the illative sentence is 
best shown by the transition from the use of yap, your, é&c. in the former, 
to that of dpa, rofyap, ovv, &c. in the latter (above, 604). 
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§ X. Concessive Sentences. 


621 The concessive sentence differs from the hypothetical 
clause in the same way as e ovx éds differs from ei 7) éas, namely, 
as an assertion of fact differs from a mere assumption; but we 
sometimes find conditional clauses used in a concessive sense, just 
as ettamsi may approximate in meaning to guamquam, and in a 
lively and vivid style the assumption may be stated as a fact past 
and gone; thus «al 5y=‘‘ even now” or “just now,” may be used 
with the perfect indicative in the hurried statement of an hypothe- 
sis, e.g. xal dn reOvace: tis pe S€Eeras mods; (Eurip. Med. 386), 
i.e. “ they are just now dead (= suppose them dead): what city will 
receive me ?” : 


The commonest mode of expressing our ‘‘ although” in Greek 
is by the participle, either alone (530, (c)), or followed by zrep (in 
the poets), or preceded by xal wep. The student must be careful 
not to suppose that «ai zrep, in itself, signifies “‘although.” This 
fancy is the cause of the common blunder of placing xa: zrep before 
a finite verb in modern Greek composition’. The participle, which 
alone occurs in this combination, expresses the concession, and «al 
wep means ‘even very much;” like the Latin guam-vis, guantum- 
vis, “as much as you please.”’ Ifa negative is required, it must 
be ov. 

The concessive sentence is sometimes strengthened by dpos, 
eira, érecta, “nevertheless,” which, though belonging to the verb, 
are sometimes, apparently, attached to the participle. Thus, 

aOov yuvarki, Kai mep ov otépywv, Suws 


(/Esch. Sept. c. Theb. 709), 
“albeit you love them not, still yield to women.” 
Kayo o° ixvotpat, Kal yuvn ep ovo’, bums 
(Eurip. Orest. 679), 
“IT too, although I am a woman, nevertheless beseech you.” For 
ous With dependent puév, see Theetet. 145 D, above, § 565. 


622 The concession is often expressed by xal tov, “of a 
truth,’ which is generally used with the finite verb, in the sense 


1 For the correction of the three passages, in which alone xal rep seems to be used 
with a finite verb, see our remarks in the Journal of Philology, 1. p. 220. 
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‘and yet;” but is sometimes construed with the participle, like xac 
mep. Thus, 


% bd +, of 
kai Tow hapéev yé tov advvatoy elvat, aX ows, K.T. Ar. 


(Plat. Phedo, p. 68 E). 


OVE pot éuperews TO Ilirraxevov vépetat Kat Tot Gopov wapa 


dutcs eipnuevov (Id. Protag. p. 339 C). 


623 For «ai tot, in both its constructions, the Attic writers 
idiomatically employ «at taira, “and that too” (of something which 
has just been said, 411, (/b)), which may be rendered “ withal,” 
“all the while.” 


(a) Like xad wep with the participle: 

“Opunpos—ovte tyOvow avtovs éotia, nat Tavita éri OaratTy 
évtas, ovte EPOois xpéacw (Plat. Resp. p. 404 B), “although they 
were living by the sea.”’ 


After the participle: 

viv your éreyelpnaas, ovdév dv kal taita (Plat. Resp. p. 3-41 Cc), 
“just now at any rate you have made the attempt, being nobody all 
the while” or “ although you have made nothing of it, have utterly 
failed.”’ 


Followed by opuas: 

Kal Taira Tpeis adixias mrpatavtes, duws pare nuas Tapavopnoa 
(Thucyd. 111. 66), “and yet, after having perpetrated three ini- 
quities, you nevertheless say that we have transgressed.” 


(b) Like «ad roe with the finite verb: 


xal Taita Kovpws ex “weowY apKvopatwv w@poveev (Aisch. Eumen. 
112), “and yet (or “and withal’’) he has leapt lightly from the 
midst of the nets.”’ 


With an adjective cat taira means “and that too” or ‘ and 
withal.” 


We must not confuse «ai tatta with xaxeivo, which is used 
with the participle in Plato, Resp. p. 442 c: Eyov ad xaxetvo émi- 
oTnunv év avt@, “ because that also has science in itself.” 


Obs. For the use of éze’ye and ovx ore in concessive sentences, see 
above, 548, (16), (30). 
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§ XI. Conclusion. Irregularities of Construction. 


624 Syntax, as a part of grammar, is concerned only with 
those constructions which are according to rule. Irregular or un- 
grammatical constructions, which arise from haste, carelessness or 
colloquial usage, must be pointed out by the teacher, when they 
occur. The following are the chief anomalies, which are found in 


the Greek authors. 


625 <Anacoluthon (avaxodovOov), or non-sequence, is when the 
end of a sentence does not correspond to the beginning, and gene- 
rally arises from a change in the mode of expression, as if the 
writer had forgotten how he began; thus, a7oBAéyas yap mpos 
ToUToY Tov GTOAOV, EdokE por Tayxaros elvat (Plat. Legg. p. 686 D). 


626 Asyndeton (acvv8erov), or non-conjunction, is when two 
really connected sentences follow without any particle of connexion, 
whether copulative or adversative. This omission is generally 
designed to produce an abrupt emphasis. It is most common in 
lyric poetry, but we find it occasionally in prose, for instance, after 
the adverb qavrws, as in Plat. Resp. p. 504 E: dAXa Kal od epwra, 
TAVTWS AUTO OK OAVYAKLS aKNKOAS. 


627 Ellipse (€dXewpis), or suppression, is when a word or 
phrase, which is grammatically necessary for the completion of a 
sentence, is so easily understood from the inflexions or construction 
that it is omitted without creating any ambiguity. Thus, if we 
say érumreto mods, we readily understand wAyyas. If we say of 
Taha, Ta Wpiv, every one supplies dvOpwirot, mpaypata (399, (b)). 
Such words as 660s, yj, Kc. are constantly suppressed with femi- 
nine adjectives or pronouns; as THde erropeveTo, 7 Epnyos, Kc. (166, 
399, (e)). So also the neuter article with a genitive case, as Ta 
tav beady, “all that belongs to or proceeds from the gods.” There 
18 sometimes a suppression of the apodosis of a conditional proposi- 
tion, when it is directly opposed to another alternative, as in Plat. 
Protag. p. 325 D: éav pev éxov meiOnrav ed S€ un, x.7.r., “if the 
child obeys willingly, all is well—if not, they compel him.” Some- 
times there is only a quasi-ellipse in this case, as in Thucyd. 111. 


44, which ought to be read 4 te yap dmopyvw mavy adicovyTas 
39 
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avtous, ov Sia TOUTO Kal aTroKTeival KEXEVTW, TY TE Ka ExoVTAy TE 
Evyyveuns (scil. arodyvw avtous), elev, “let that pass, what of - 
that?” The omission of the former of two negatives in a disjunc- 
tive sentence belongs to the figure of ellipse; thus we have sch. 
Ag. 515: Wadpis ydp oite ovvtedrs modus éfevyerar to Spapya 
tov waQous meéor, “ (neither] Paris nor his accomplice city boasts 
that the deed is more than the suffering.” 


A posiopesis (atrocwwrnots) is a kind of ellipse. Thus we omit 
the imperative in Soph. Antig. 577: un tpiBas ere! and in the 
corresponding English, “no more loitering!” 


628 Brachylogy (Bpaxyvdoyia), or brevity of expression, is 
when something is formally omitted, but really included in some 
other part of the sentence from which it may be supplied. This is 
of very frequent occurrence in Greek, as in other languages. Thus 
in Aésch. Ag. 364, wal tov pev jee, tov 8 ereopépew xaxov 
Kaktov GdXo Hwa, we have to supply, after jee, the words aya 
xaxov hépovra, which are suggested by what follows. One of the 
most important kinds of brachylogy is the zeugma (fetypa), when 
a particular verb, which is properly applicable only to one part of 
the sentence, is made generally applicable to the whole context. 
Thus in Pind. Ol. 1. 88, Grev & Olvowaov Biav mwapOevov te ovr- 
euvov, the meaning is, “he conquered the mighty Ginomaus, anil 
obtained the virgin as his bride,” so that ésyev must be supplied 
for the second clause. By another species of brachylogy we have 
contractions of the sentence, as in Thucyd. 11. 59, oletw caédpon 
AaBovras, where the noun and its epithet must be repeated in the 
accusative after AXaSovras. 


629 Pleonasm (adeovacucs), or redundance of phraseology, 
which is the converse of brachylogy, can hardly be considered as a 
grammatical irregularity. Omissions may produce an ungram- 
matical structure, but superfluities leave the syntax as it was. The 
Jigura etymologica (464) very often amounts to a pleonasm. Repe- 
titions of synonyms, such as wadw avOts, Taya tows, secondary 
predications of the main predicate, such as épm Aéywv, and repe- 
titions in a negative form, such as ovy 7xtcTa adXNa@ padioTa, youra 
KOUK G@yvwTa, “TL paKeothnpa VOY adda aUVYTONOY Aéyov, all 
belong to this class, 
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630 Hyperbaton (émépBarov), or inversion, is when words are 
placed out of their natural order. Plato uses this term in speaking 
of the transposition of the word wév in a passage of Simonides 
(Protag. p. 343 £), and exemplifies the thing in Resp. p. 358 E, 
mepl yap Tivos dv wGAXov ToddaKs TIS volY Exwv yalpos Aéywv Kal 
dxotwv, where qoAAaxts belongs to the participles at the end of the 
sentence. The hyperbaton invariably takes place when there is a 
brachylogy of opposition, as in /Msch. Prom. 276: apts dAXoT’ 
ad\dov wnuovr) mpocitaver, “calamity sits down, now by one 
ne now by another” (dAXore pev mpds GAXov, Gdrore S€ mpds 
GdXov), 
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PART VI. 
METRE. 


§ I. Definitions. 


631 RHYTHM (évOu0s, numerus) is a certain symmetry pro- 
duced by a methodical arrangement of words according to their 
long and short syllables, and by a recurrence of an emphasis at 
intervals. Ifthe rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws, it is said 
to be prosaic (solute orationis numerus). If the emphasis recurs 
according to a definite measure, the rhythm becomes metre (y€Tpov). 
Every recurrence of the emphasis is called a metre, and those 
collections of metres, which recur as distinct wholes, are called 
verses (artyot, versus). 


632 The emphasis on which the metre depends is called the 
tctus, because the time was marked by a stamp of the foot; and 
when the emphatic and unemphatic parts of the metre are contra- 
distinguished, they are called the arsis (dpows) and thests (Oéais) 
respectively, 1.e. the razsing and lowering of the voice. 


633 It has been already mentioned (34) that a short syllable 
is considered as one mora, or time, and that a long syllable has two 
of such more. 


634 It is customary to call every division of time, from two 
short syllables up to eight more, in certain combinations, by the 
name of a foot ; thus we have, 


Of two syllables: 


Pyrrhichius, UY, as AOyos, of two more. 
Tambus, U-, Aoyous, three more. 
Trocheus or ; 

C] -Y, TOVG SE, 


Spondeus, --, TOUVTOUS, four more. 


Of three syllables: 


Tribrachys, 
Dactylus, 
Anapestus, 
Amphibrachys, 
. Creticus or 
Amphimacer, 

Bacchius, 
Antibacchius, 
Molossus, 


Of four syllables: 


Proceleusmaticus, 
Peon primus, 
Poon secundus, 
Peon tertius, 
Peon quartus, 
LTonicus a minore, 
Lonicus a majore, 
Diiambus, 
Ditrocheus, 
Choriambus (i.e. 
choreus or tro- 
chee + tambus), 
Antispastus, 
Epitritus primus, 
Epitritus secundus, 
Epitritus tertius, 
Epitritus quartus, 
Dispondeus, 
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UUY, as éyeTE, of three more. 
—uUyY, TUTTTETE, four more. 
vu, TAPLLOY, ss 
u-Yy, Ewouye, pais 
-—vuU-, mova iwy, five more. 
aS €HauThs, 

—--y, TUTTTOUCL, 

—-—-, TUTTTOVTWY, SIX more. 
VUYY,  aTTOTOLOS, four more. 
—VUY, TayroTopos, five more. 
v-vy,  érurtero, 

Vvu-Yy, éréruTrTo, 

vuv-, Bopeadwy, 

vu-—-, Bacirelwr, SIX more. 
—-vVY, mTepoérToNs, 

uU—-V—, avwdvvoss, 

—u-y, éxdo0érra, . eet 
—VvV-, apudirtcyor, 

V--Y, apapTnpa, oi 
Y-—-, avanry7tovr, seven more. 
—vu-—-, dsvorvyovvroyr, ais 
—-V-, Toppwrtépa, 

——--v, ocupmpacoovet, an 
——-—-—, xnpuxGévtwv, eight more. 


Although the student will meet with this nomenclature every- 
where, and must therefore be acquainted with it, there can be no 
doubt that it points to a classification, which is not only unneces- 
sary, but erroneous. Indeed, it would not be too much to say, that 
all the difficulties which beset the study of metre arise from the 
original blunder of giving the name foot, indiscriminately, to a 


mere arsis or thesis and to a complete metre. 


While, therefore, in 


the following remarks, it is thought necessary to retain this 
nomenclature for certain combinations of syllables, care will be 
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taken to make as little use as possible of the term foot in speaking 
of them. 


635 If in any verse the regular course of the rhythm 1s pre- 
ceded by an unemphatic syllable, whether long or short, or by a 
Pyrrhichius, this is called an anacrusis, or “ back-stroke.” If the 
anacrusis extends to three or four more, it is called a basis. It is 
customary to mark the onward course of the ictus by the acute 
accent, that of the back-stroke by the grave, and the basis by the 
two crossing one another; thus the Asclepiadean verse is marked 

Meace|nds atalvis || édite | régibus ||. 

The Alcaic, 

Vijdés ut | alté || stét nive | cdéndidum ||. 


If the rhythm is supposed to be imperfect or redundant, to the 
same extent, at the end of the verse, the metre is said to be catalectic. 
or hypercatalectic. Thus the Saturnian measure, or tripudiatio, 
which is common to old Latin with nearly all languages, properly 
begins with an anacrusis ; e. g. 


Malhim dalbint Me|téllé || Neevi]5 polte ||. 

The | king was | tn his | pdrlour || covnting | out his | méney |'. 
And the common pentameter consists of two catalectic tripodie, 
as compared with the accompanying hexameter, which 1s acata- 
lectic; e. g. 

Grdtulor | Echalijdm titu||'is ac|cédere | véstris || 
Victo|rém victle’ || sticcubulisse que|rdr ||. 


636 Rhythms are divided into three classes, according to the 
ratio between the arsis and the thesis. If the ratio is }, they are 
called equal, if ?, they are termed double; if 3, they are designated 
as hemiolian (nwsordtos, sesquialter) rhythms. To these some add the 
epttrite rhythms, in which the ratio is 4. 


637 The dactyl and anapest furnish equal rhythms; for 


—=VV. 
The zambus and trochee furnish double rhythms; for 
Vvsomns 1:2, and —-:4:2: 1. 


The cretic and peonic rhythms are hemiolian; for 


=—VY;—-2 3: 2. 
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But practically, all metre may be considered as made up of 
equal or double rhythms; i.e. the ratio of the arsis to the thesis 
1s always, in reality, either 1: 1 or 2: 1; and even the double 
rhythms are so arranged metrically that the result is the equal 
ratio. 


638 We shall begin, therefore, with the primitive equal 
rhythms, 1.e. the dactylic, and show how the others are successively 
derived from and assimilated to these. 


§ IY. Lqual Rhythins. 
A. Dactylic Verse. 


639 ‘The only dactylic rhythm, which appears in long sys- 
tems of single lines, is called the Hexameter, because it contains 
81x metres, or repetitions of the ictus. In these metres the arsis 
is always a long syllable; the thesis may be either one long or two 
short syllables (i.e. the foot, as it is called in the ordinary nomen- 
clature, may be either a dactyl or a spondee), except in the fifth 
metre, which, as a general rule, will take the latter, and in the 
sixth, which must take the former alternative, 1.e. the fifth will, 
m nearly every case, be a dactyl, and the sixth will, in every case, 
be a spondee. The following are examples: 


tov & arrapeBopevos tpocépn todas wkvs ‘AxtdXEvs. 


uu |[4uu]=uu|4uvu]4uu|+4-— 


modras 8 idOipous yuyas "Aide mpolaev. 

a eae aed ey eo eae ° 
ovvexa Tov Xpvonv nttuno apyntnpa. 
4uvy|+—|4-|]--|]+-]-- 

As the sixth metre always terminates the system, the quantity 
of the last syllable is not taken into account, or 1s common, as it 
is called. In Homer, dactyls are more usual than spondees in any 
one of the first five feet. In the fifth foot the spondee is of very 
rare occurrence. 


640 It is considered almost essential to the harmony of a line 
that some one or morc of its metres should be divided between 
different words. The division is called a Cesura or “cutting.” 
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The half of a metre is technically called a Hemimer (npupepés), 
and the most usual and pleasing cewsuras, which divide the third 
and fourth metres respectively, are called the penthemimeral and 
hephthemimeral cesuras. 


641 In the dactylic hexameter there is generally a penthemt- 
meral cesura, as in all the lines quoted above; sometimes also 
a hephthemimeral cesura, as in the first two of those lines. 


642 Sometimes a sort of penthemimeral cesura is effected by 
dividing a dactyl in the third metre between a trochee,—whether 
constituting a whole word, or forming its last two syllables,—and 
a short syllable at the beginning of a word. There are three in- 
stances of this in the first six lines of the Jad, and the practice is 
very common throughout the poem. The two species are given 
in the consecutive lines, 

vuiv yev Oeor Socev "Odvprria Samar’ Exovrtes 
Copia Oyo louie 

éextrépoat IIpiauoto modu ed 8 otxad ixéoOat 
oa AO ey ee en | en eee eee 


643 As the first syllable of every metre necessarily has the 
actus, we often find in Homer that a syllable naturally short is made 
long, in consequence of its belonging to the arsis, This is particu- 
larly the case when there is a cesura also. As an example of both 
we may take 


dite xaclyvnre Kopiocai te pe Sos TE poe lirrous. 


644 Many peculiarities of Homeric versification are due to the 
loss of an original digamma (above, 18, (7)); thus it is certain that 
Il. 1. 193, 

éws 0 Tavl dpywawe Kata dpéva Kal xata Bvpor, 


was written and pronounced originally 
aFos 6 tad0’ “dppatve, x.t.r. (above, 145, 170). 


645 Not only does custom require, that, at the close of a dac- 
tylic system, the dacty] should be represented by a spondee, or 
indeed by a trochee, in which the thesis is represented by a single 
syllable, or even a single time; but the ictus alone may occasionally 
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suffice for the close of a set of dactylic metres. This is particularly 
the case with the dactylic penthemimer; and a particular class of 
poems, the elegiac, is written in complete hexameter lines, followed 
alternately by hexameters consisting of two penthemimers. It is 
the fashion to call these clipt hexameters by the name of pentame- 
ters; but this is decidedly erroneous; for the arsis occurs six times. 
in the second, no less than in the first line of the elegiac couplet, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the omission of the theszs, 
after the penthemimeral cesura, can alter the measurement of the 
line, which depends on the repetitions of the arsis. Example: 
oxnpata & opynots toca pou mopev, ba0° évl trovTp 
KUpata Trovetras yeiwata vvE ddon. 
Lug(lalt ss uultuc0|.tuul 2s. 
tuv|[t—|[4lj/Luuf[tuvf | 
* 

646 From the custom of finishing off the hexameter line with 
a spondee, which in the elegiac line was represented by a long syl- - 
lable only, arose the practice of counting dactylic rhythms by 
dipodie, in which there was only a single arsis to each pair of feet. 
The simplest form of this dactylic dipodia is the Adontus, which 
finishes off the Sapphic stanza. But it very often appears as a 
catalectic dipodia, i.e. a3 a triemimer, in which case it is called a 
choriambus, and sometimes whole systems of dactylic verse are 
represented by choriambi. The following examples will show the 
successive steps in the process: 

(2) Simple Adonius, or dactylic dipodia: 

moruia Oupov. 
tool el 
(6) Two dipodie : 
aduperes yapiecca yerb0l. 
U 


tuu|] -vvul|tuu|—--| 
(c) Penthemimer: 
év 5€ Batovataéns. 
tuv|—-vuvy| +] 
(2) Hephthemimer: 


Taita pev ws av 6 Shpmos Gras. 
tuv[-vy] Luu] -]| 
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(ec) Hexameter divided into three dipodiz, with a basis prefixed 
to each; the first two are called Glyconet, and the third Phere- 
crateus. 

youvoipai o édradnBore 
= —|ptuv|—-vuyu 
Eav0n tat Aros ayptav 


=~ —|j/fuu] —uu 


Sécmrow’ "Apres Onpwv. 
SajAgup lc | 


The Phercerateus was ouparuxtos avatra.otos. 


(f) Hexameter of dipodie, without a change im the last foot: 
Meo’ aye Kaddoma, Ovyarep Asos 


tuv]evu}tuvuliouy 


apy’ éparav éréwv, eri 5S ipepov 
tuv|—-vy| fuul]-vuy 
RHO, Kab Rapier TiBer Yopow. 
Les | eet | vyl-vull 


(7) Two dipodie# with basis prefixed, the former dipodia ap- 
pearing as triemimer or choriambus : this is called the Ascleptadean 
verse: 

nrOes ex Twepatow yas édehavtivay 
=u || 4uy| — || tuul -vv| 

AaBav Te Eiheos ypvcodétay éexov. 
S= |] fey] =|] tyey- vel 

(h) Two trtemimeral or imperfect dipodis precede the complete 
dipodia in the trimeter of dipodie : 

Téyye mvevpova Folvy: To yap aotpov iene diuera: 
a aa | tuy| a | tuv}— | tuvulivuy 
pnGev adrro hutevons mpotepov Sévipeov aptrédw. 


* VU PuY aed t 


B. Anapestie Verse. 


647 The anacrusis gave rise to another form of dactylic verse, 
which derived its name Anamest (avaralw), from the same circum- 
stance as the anacrusis itself, namely, from the back-stroke in the 
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rhythm. The dactylic ictus, preceded by an anacrusis of two short 
Syllables, was employed as a suitable expression of the marching 
step. And, alternating with dactyls and spondees, anapavstic dipo- 
clise were found to be a convenient vehicle for martial music. There 
are two peculiarities about this verse which establish its origin, 
(1) that the system, whether long or short, 1s always terminated by 
a catalectic dipodia, i.e. by a long syllable after a pure anapest, 
so that the cadence was always that of the dactylic hexameter ; 
(2) that before this termination there was no division of lines 
marked by a common quantity in the concluding syllables, but one 
continuous sequence of metres: this was called the Synaphea, and 
indicates the secondary and incomplete nature of the anapest itself. 


648 The most usual anapestic system is the dimeter, which 
consists of longer or shorter collections of perfect dipodie, either in 
pairs or single metres, followed by a pair of dipodiz, the last of 
which is catalectic. This catalectic dimeter is called a Paremiac. 
There is only one ictus in each dipodia, and this falls on the long 
syllable of the first foot in the metre. Asa result of this rhyth- 
mical arrangement, it was desirable that every dipodia should be 
detached, i.e. there should be no cesura between two dipodiz. 
‘This, however, is not necessary in the pareemiac, in which an at- | 
tempt is made to imitate the cadence of the dactylic hexameter. 
But in the paremiac it 1s necessary that the last foot of the last 
complete dipodia should be an anapest, unless the anapest appears 
in the catalectic dipodia (as in Ausch. Pers. 32, Agam. 367; see 
however Suppl. 973, unless the verse is corrupt). Another conse- 
quence of the dactylic origin of anapestic verse is observable in 
the rules of quantity to which it is subject. or here, as in the 
Homeric hexameter, even the Attic poets introduce open vowels 
and diphthongs, i.e. long vowels and diphthongs in the ultima 
are short before vowels in the next word. The following example 
may suffice to show the principles of this metre: 


Séxatov pev Etos TOS érret I ptapov 
vut|yu-—]||yvy+|Uy¥—|| pure dimeter. 
, 9 , 
peyas avridiKos 
vvu-=|uu—|| pure basis. 
SiOpovov AroBev nat Stoxrrrpov 
vu-|yu-—||-+]——|| two spondees in second dipodia. 
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Tuuns, oxupoy bedyos 'Arpedav 
—+|vu—||+¥y¥|——]] only one anapest. 
otodov "Apyeiwv ytdovavTay 
vyt|—-—l|4uvil-—-ll Do. 

Tod ato ywpas 

+uv|——|| dactylic basis. 

npav oTpaTiaTW apwyay 

—+4|uyv—|lyuy £]—|| parcemiac. 


649 The anapestic tetrameter catalectic, which is of constant 
occurrence in the Greek comedies, consists of a dimeter followed 
by a paroemiac. It does not differ in principle from the regular 
succession of dimeters, but the rules for its structure admit of 
fewer exceptions. For example, the sequence -YUUUU—, 
which is of rare occurrence in the regular set of dimeters, never 
appears in the tetrameter. The spondaic parcemiac, which is occa- 
sionally found in the regular system, is never allowed in the ¢etra- 
meter. In general, dactyls seldom appear in the second foot of the 
dipodia: but sequences of dactyls may appear in the tetrameter, 
no less than in the series of dimeters. The following may serve as 
examples : 

el yév Tis avnp TOY apxainv KwppdodidacKaros judas 
%—Juu=|]4—|-— [4 ve [uut|—| 
arr drorvEate hawopévaiow tais dpyaiaow "AOnvass 
tuvul[-yyl/tyuy~l--||/4-l--l| vy 4 l= 
ért cwppovixds KovK avontws éarndnoas épdvapet. 


vuslyy—[[tyvyv~l--ll--l--llvetl-ll 


650 In the case of the anapest, no less than in that of the 
dactyl, the thesis is occasionally represented by a single long syl- 
lable. It is usual to term this mutilated anapestic dipodia a foot, 
i.e. the Jonicus a minore, so called in contradistinction to a certain 
form of the choriambic rhythm cum anacrus?, which was termed the 
Ionicus a majore. The origination of this metre is shown in the 
following lines, where the anapests appear by the side of the 
Tonics: 

: "Acias ato yas 


vu-Aluu-] 


Ce 
we 
> 
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tepov TuwAr0ov apeiyaca, Joate 
vusl-|lyyst|-yuu4 j-ll 
Bpopip aovov ndtv cayarov tT ev- 
vu tlyu tl—j[uu 4 [-]| 
xapatov Baxywov evalopuéva Beov. 


vut|-fuutf-|fuu 4] =I 


In the following the anapests appear after the Jontct; which 
however are preceded by a long anapestic parodos: 
TETEpAKEY MEV O TTEPTETTTONS ON 
vut|-|luut|-|jvyt]-y] 

Bacidewos orparés eis avtimopov yelrova ywpay 
vutl|efuut|{—|[uyvt|—-|jvu4]-| 
Atvodéou@ oxebdia topOpov apeiras 
vut|allout|— uot] —| 
*"AOapavridos "EXXas 
vutivultl|— I 


ToAvyopdoy Sdiopa Ciryov audiBadwv avyevi trovrov. 


vustluult|/-flyutivu—|tuul--| 


§ II. Double Rhythms. 


A. Trochaic Verse. 


651 By the omission of the second mora of the thesis, the 
dactyl becomes a trochee; by the omission of the first mora of the 
thesis, the anapsst becomes an tambus. There is every reason to 
believe, that, as the dactyl is antecedent to the anapeest, so is the 
trochee to the cambus. 


652 The simplest and oldest form of trochaic verse is the 
Ithyphallicus or tripudiatio, in which the ictus recurred three times ; 
as in 

mavrpopos 7eevas 
ay | 4~u | Lae) {| 
xappetas yap 76n. 


tultult—| 
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653 With an anacrusts, two or more couplets of this consti- 
tute the Saturnian verse of the ancient Italians (635). 


654 But at a very early period, trochees were arranged in 
dipodize with a single ictus to each, which necessarily fell on the 
first syllable. The commonest arrangement was that called the 
Lrochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, in which two complete dipodiz are 
followed by two dipodiz incomplete, i.e. by a AnxtOtos, as it was 
termed. The scheme of this metre is as follows : 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
—~uv lil -u | =v —vV og —-vV tw |! 
oe vuUlouVvivuy |ouY| 

= aS | —_ = — «a 
\! 


j 
wvr- tL Wwuw— VU | 


(2) In the case of proper names a dactyl may appear in the 
first, second, third, fifth or sixth place. 


(b) If the last word 1s a cretic, or the seventh foot a tribrach, 
the sixth cannot be either a spondee or an anapest. 


(c) And if the first dipodia terminates with a word, accompa- 
nied by a pause in the sense, the second place will admit only the 
trochee or the tribrach. 


(2) The first pair of dipodiz must terminate without cesura. 


The following may suffice as examples: 
e0 76d taht yns advacca rhode py ce Sis ppacas 
tel whoo else iat 
Koos et otrovdais tremrolOws ai ce awtovow Oaveiv 
Gofeah 2022) ope ool 
Ka? 6 Bpéopuos, ws Emovye paiverar, Sckav Aéyw 
fy Jouul] £u] ull] £ul —— ll 2uf = il 
Evyyovov 7’ éurv, IvAadny te tov tdde Euvdpayrd pes. 


tu] -yl]] tuy] -u]l]4u]-- |] te] - I] 


655 The trochaic dipodia played a very important part in the 
structure of Greek choral poetry, and at a very early period was 
regarded as a metrical unit, equivalent rhythmically to a dacty)l. 
The process was the same as that by which the choriambus was 
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formed from the dactylic dipodia; namely, the latter half of the 
thesis was either not expressed or disregarded. Even the original 
arrangement of trochees, as single feet each containing a double 
rhythm, presumed that an ictus might represent a trochee, and the 
cretic therefore might stand for two successive trochees in the 
Saturnius, In fact, any thesis in the Saturnius, except the last, 
might be omitted at pleasure: it was only necessary that there 
should be a tripudiatio, or triple recurrence of the arsis. A forézora, 
therefore, in the trochaic dipodia, which constituted only a single 
metre and admitted only a single ictus, the thesis of the second foot 
might be disregarded. And we find from the first that it was con- 
sidered a matter of indifference, whether this second foot was a 
spondee or a trochee. So frequently, at last, was the spondee sub- 
stituted for the trochee, that the Romans, who imitated the later 
Greek rhythms, invariably placed a spondee in the second foot of the 
trochaic dipodia. To this mode of considering the trochaic dipodia, 
which was the foundation of hemiolian rhythms, we must return, 
after first discussing the other class of double rhythms. 


B. Lambic Verse. 


656 Although the ¢rochee, like its parent the dactyl, was used 
as a distinct metre, each foot containing an arsts and thesis, the 
zambus, like its parent the anapest, always appears in dipodia, the 
second member of which received the ictus. So that, from the first, 
it represented an equal rather than a double rhythm. As the second 
foot in the trochaic dipodia, so the first foot in the iambic dipodia, 
might almost always be a spondee: and in the longer systems of 
iambic verse, a dactyl might generally appear for this spondec 
where the trochaic verse admitted an anapest, and vice versd. 


657 The most important, and perhaps the oldest species of 
iambic verse, was the Trimeter Acatalectic or Senartus, which con- 
tained three dipodie. The scheme of this metre, as it appeared in 
the dialogues of the Greek tragedians, is as follows: 


1 2 3 . 4 5 6 
ve iu wR | Vt YF VR tu ll 
Yuu! usGyY VuUY yeu luvs! 


pm UY 


ho | { 


! 

sei 1 aiden 4 
| | 
i 


| 
| 
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(a) In the case of proper names an anapeest may appear in any 
place except the last. 

(6) These licenses in the structure of the iambic dipodia are 
qualified by the cesura. 

(a) Every senarius ought properly to have either the penthemi- 
meral or the hephthemimeral cesura, 1.e. the third or the fourth foot 
ought to be divided between two words. The third foot is very 
rarely included within a word, and there is hardly an instance in 
which both the third and fourth feet are contained within a word. 
An elision sometimes produces a quasi-ceesura. 

(8) When the cesura takes place in the tribrach, it should be 
between the first and second syllables, i.e. before the ictus on the 
second syllable. 

(y) The dacty] in the third place is limited to the case, when 
its first syllable is in the penthemimeral cesura, or is a monosyl- 
labic word. 

(8) There should not be any cesura in the fifth foot, if this is a 
spondee. In other words, if the last word of the verse is a cretic, 
it must be preceded by a monosyllable or a short syllable. This is 
called the rule respecting the pause. 

(ec) The anapest, allowed in the first foot, must be included in 
a word, except in the case of an article or preposition immediately 
followed by its case. And the anapest allowed in proper names 
must not be divided between two words. 


The following examples may suffice : 


(1) Pure verse, hephthemimeral casura, 
Tanat Kuvyyerouvta Kal petpovpevov. 
v-vtlyevui 4lu-vu- || 
(2) ‘Tribrach in first place, spondees in third and fifth, penthe- 
mimeral cesura, 
dyere tov aBpov 8 tor’ év Tpoia zroéa. 
vuvult[_: -utl--vu4+|| 
(3) Tribrach in second place, spondees in first and third, 
hephthemimeral czsura, 
Tpuynpa Tept Tpuynpov eluevny xpoa. 


W-vuvi[--ui tluavu-|! 
8 
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(4) ‘Tribrach in third place with both cesuras, other feet pure, 
méThov NaKiopar adoxiys orABiows eyeev. 


s vevusl|yryvuust|[y-vye-ll 


(5) Tribrach in fourth place with both cesuras, and spondee 
in third, 
modu te SeiEw trvde waxaptwrépay. 
veut|-f-vivtvlyu-v-] 


(6) Tribrach in fifth place, both cesuras, spondee in first and 
third, | 


9 
G@ANous Tupavvous avTov dvTa Bactréa. 
—~-vytl[-:-vitlyuvvur-|| 


(7) ‘Tribrach in fifth place, hephthemimeral cesura, spondee 

in the first only, other feet pure, 

ToavTa pev tad éoriv apporepa pévewv. 
~-vily-vitlyuvvuyst]| 


Obs. The tribrach in the fifth place is not of frequent occurrence. 


(8) Dactyl in the first place, penthemimeral cesura, 
ove apiOuov adrws, GdAX’ vireprarouvs Ppvyav. 
~vvult{[-:-u-Alyu-vu-l| 


(9) Dactyl in third place, with penthemimeral cesura, 


e a ! A 9 , 
pvocoict vwtots Bacidtkav é€x SwpaTov. 
--v+|-ivuut|—--v-+]| 


(10) The same preceded by a monosyllable, 


Aa \ a f > S i] 
Wot yap money por Suvarov, els Troious Bpotous. 
--vil[-vuv-il--v+| 


(11) Anapeest in first place, and only quasi-cesura, 
giroryulas tats un ov y* abdixos 7 Beds. 


vu-vil—--vvulu-vue-|l 


(12) Anapeest of proper name in the fifth, with both cesuras, 
éuol pev ovdels piOos, "Avruydvn, pirov. 


veut|-i-vitluu-vu-t| 
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658 In comedy the anapest was admitted into every place 
except the last, and the dactyl might appear in all the odd feet. 
Thus we have, » 


(1) xataBa, xarcBa, xataBa, xataBa, cataBnoopat. 
vy-vutl|uyvuus Jvuy-v-|| 


2) avtas aBpa Tis pnTpos avTav yevomern. 


--vt/--v+|-vvuv-|| 


659 The comic writers also use an tambic tetrameter catalectic, 
which, like the trochaic tetrameter, is made up of two complete 
dipodie, followed by a catalectic or incomplete dipodia. The fol- 
lowing scheme exhibits the allowable substitutions for the tambus: 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 


ee ben 


Uune VUtloUn VUVde | 
‘ 


And even the seventh place may be occupied by an anapest in the 
case of a proper name. The following examples may suflice : 
¢€ > 74 9 bd ”~ , ” ed 
ws eikos €otw acevels yépovtas avdpas 7/57. 
--v-|v: -v-|y-vu-+lu- = | 
éyéveto Mevarimias trovmv Paidpas te IInvedorny 8. 


vyuvvuul=-ut|[--utl|vu—-+|| 


660 In some of the shorter systems of iambic verse, the first 
place is regularly filled by the anapest. This is the case in the 
well-known Anacreontics; such as the pecovurrions moO apas and 
paxapifoug oe TETTLE. 


§ IV. Hemiolian Rhythms. 


661 Of the hemiolian rhythms, the oldest and most common 
was that which emanated from the cretic, taken as the representa- 
tive of a trochaic dipodia. Here the trochee was considered as the 
arsis, and the thesis was represented by a single long syllable, so 
that the ratio between them was that of 3: 2. To this class 
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belong the pxonic measures, which are of very frequent occurrence, 
especially those in which the jirst or fourth peon appears by the 
side of pure cretics; this resolution of one of the long syllables is 
generally confined to the earlier places in the verse, and the true 
cretic rhythm is made to appear at the end, where we sometimes 
find the trochaic dipodia itself. The following are examples: 


(1) Nearly pure dimeters, terminating in a trochaic dipodia, 


ovy edpas Epyov ovd 


tu—|tvu-| 


apBonras, adda xpu- 
Pra Sd 

cavyidos “Itwvias 
tuvyl|tu-| 


xpn jap evdaidarov 


Dees | ee | 
vaoy €\- 
ERD iat 
Oovras aBpcv re SetEat. 
cya ee eee | 
(2) First peons terminating in cretic, 
? , 9 > 7 7 , 
@ paKxapt PUTOUATES, @S Oe PORAPICO LE: 
Luveultuvyu|tuvvul[tu-—] 
(3) First peons including two resolved metres, 
qov pp ap os éxadece; Tiva TOTOY apa OTE VELETAL ; 
tuvulvuvuvuyu|suvuvuyul] ou, ll 
(4) Fourth pzons, 
peta Se yav Udata 7 wxeavoy nhavice vue. 
Yuu-[ouu-|ouu-|vuY-|| 


662 The iambic form of hemiolian rhythm, in which the ictus 
falls after a short syllable in the arsis, is generally called the Bac- 
chius. It is of less frequent occurrence, because less pleasant to 


the ear, than the cretic measure. 
40—2 
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(1) Tetrameters, 
6 taipos § oxev xupitew tw’ apyav 
vt-lu- -|v+-jv--| 


dOacavtos § én’ épyois mpowndnoetat vv. 
vt-jut—-jut—-|v+-|v--|| 


(2) Pentameter, 
apo addav & édavver Oeos cuudhopav tacde Kpeicow. 
vi-jut—-|[vt—-|yv+—-|y--l 


This line (Eurip. Hel. 643) is followed by an anapestic line, and 
that again by a cretic. 


§ V. Asynartete and Antispastic Verses. 


663 Besides these systems of verses, in which the metre was 
regulated by an uniformity of rhythm, the Greeks used to com- 
bine in their poetical compositions rhythms of different kinds and 
different origins. 


664 If rhythms of a different kind, but of the same origin, 
were put together—i.e. if the course of the rhythm was uninter- 
rupted, though the relation of arsis and thesis in different parts of 
the verse was not uniform—the verse was asynartete (acvvaptnrtos) 
or “unconnected.” Thus, combinations of dactyls or chonambi 
with trochees and cretics, and of anapests or lonici with tamdi and 
bacchit, would form asynartete verses. 


665 But if rhythms of a different origin, though of the same 
kind, were put together—i.e. if the rhythm went up and down, 
although the relation of arsis or thesis was uniform—the verse was 
called antispastic (avytiomacrixos) or “ inconsistent.” 


(a) Asynartetes. 


666 Of the asynartete measures by far the most important are 
those which exhibit dactyls, or systems of dactyls, by the side 
of trochees, or systems of trochees. These are generally called 
logaceedic verses. Thus we have, 
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(1) Duactylic tetrameter followed by an Ithyphallicus (652), 
oux €F buws Oadrets aradov “poa Kapdetas yap 767. 


Auvu|[4—-|[_tuvu[Luvu]/ ful tu] st -] 
(2) Dactylic trimeter followed by a Lecythius (654), 
Gdda pw’ 6 Avoedrns, @, "Talpe, Sapvarat moos. 
tuu|tuu|+ -||- v|-vu/+ul—-|| 


(3) In Soph. Antig. 339—341, we have nine dactyls followed 
by an Ithyphallicus. 


(4) Trimeter cum anacrusi followed by Ithyphallicus, 
"Epacpovidn Xapinae, ypynpa Toe yeNoiov. 


v[tuul[tuu|ty|jtul[tul ts 


667 The most systematic combinations of dactyls and trochees 
are those found in the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, in the Doric 
rhythms of Pindar, and in the Glyconic choruses of Sophocles. 
The student will best learn the latter by a study of Sophocles and - 
Pindar ; it will be sufficient here to give the laws of the Sapphic 
and Alcaic verse. 


668 The Sapphic stanza presumes that the dactyl is rhythmi- 
cally equivalent to the trochaic dipodia; the Alcaic stanza places 
the double by the side of the single rhythm, dipodia for dipodia, 
and inserts two trochaic dipodie to counterbalance the greater 
weight of the dactyls. That this must have been the intention of 
the arranger is clear; for if the trochaic dipodia in the Sapphic 
stanza had not been considered as a rhythmical unit, corresponding 
to the dactyl, there would have been a mass of twelve distinct tro- 
chees overbalancing five dactyls. But on the other supposition, 
there are six dipodiz to five dactyls, just as in the Alcaic stanza 
ten trochees, supported in three cases by anacrusis, are considered 
rhythmically equivalent to six dactyls. 


669 ‘The schemes of these stanzas are as follows : 


Sapphic Stanza. 


tu-vu|tvuv|tu—v| (ter) 


eyo | oe oe 
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Aleare Stanza, 


which are exemplified in the following stanzas: 


Sapphic. 


U Ul aA ¥ A 
daiverai pou xivos icos Oeotouw 
, 


tAu--|svuul-veu 
V4 9 Ww ¥ > 7 , 
EUpev WNP OTTLS EvaVTLOS TOL 
tue-|[svy|tu--| 


icSavet Kal mraciov abu dwvev- 


tue-|tvyu|tvu-- 


Gas vTraxovet. 


Auul/s- 


qwouthoOpov’ abavar’ ’Adpodita - 
tuevli[tvuy|stu—— 


qat-Aos, S0Ad7NoKe, Alccopal ce 


tunev|[tyuy|[tu-y| 


pn pb aoaot pnd ovlacor Sapva, 


Lig || bi | Ste. I 


morvia Ovpov. 
tuv|l tu 


Alcare. 
KaBBadre rov xeluov’, em pev Tribes 
=| 4u;+-l tuv| tuy || 
mip, év 5é Kipvats olvoy adedéws 


A[Lu[ft— ||) tuvu]tuy || 


pédLYpov, avtap aud Kopoa 


Yj ful ful] ful t-]|| 
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parGaxov auditiOn yvodaddov. 


tuvu| tvuvulj tujty | 
9 N , ~ b] , 
OU pn KaKoloL hii ET UT PETTY 
-|4u[ tu] uu] tuy ll 


mpomcporey yap ovdév acapevot, 

ef tel] ful] £uu] fuel 
oO Buxxt, Panpaney 5 Gplarer 
-~|4u|[tul[tul[tuy 
9 b 4 ‘ 

olvov éverxapevors peOvaOnv. 

tuv[tuv| tu] 4s] 


670 The converse asynartetes, or those made up of the iambus 
and anapest, are of rarer occurrence. They are found chiefly in 
the comic writers, to whose use this flippant rhythm peculiarly 
recommends itself. The following are examples: 


nap’, & wey axperoyehws, Sutre Tais emiPdais 


—-Lljyvy—|vvti[yu-[ytlyu-]-ll 
A € , , \ bd UJ 
THS NEeTEpasS aodias KpLTNS aplaTe TavTwv 
—-tijvyuv—-fvyuv4|ly-[vuti|u-|- 
otpoBe. trapaBaive KuKdy, Kal ae al oeauTov 
vtluv—fuyuvtl|[--|v4¥4ily-l | 


Tro 8 dxatpoy amav To 8 vimépBadXdov Te Ty) <o 
oul wes OU Zo (Ot es + || 


671 The student must carefully separate from this class a 
metre used by the tragedians, which, although it is called the Jam- 
belegus, is a compound of the trochaic dipodia cum anacrusi, and 
the last penthemimer of the elegiac verse ; thus, 

KNetrrovat puOous of peyadot Bactdys. 


See |e | ool 


The dactylic trimeter is sometimes acatalectic; thus, 
dppace wavdaunus eri Bovs ayedaias. 


-~|tv—-ituyu | tvuv[--ill 
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(b) Antispasts. 


672 <A true antispastic contrast can only be produced by 
placing the descending rhythm of the trochee after the ascending 
rhythm of the iambus. The converse combination would give the 
uniform rhythm of the choriambus. 


673 The antispastic measure seems to have been suggested by 
an attempt to reduce the glyconic metre to an epitrite rhythm, 1.e. 
one in which the thesis was to the arsis as 3:4. The glyconic 
metre, as we have seen (above, 646), consisted of a dactylic dipodia 
preceded by a basis, which is properly spondaic. If for this 
spondee is substituted an iambus, and for the dipodia a single 
dactyl, we get the epitrite rhythm: 


ve[tuy 


and this, or a still shorter form with double ictus, 
6 ae a eon 


was found so admirably adapted for the expression of grief and 
wailing, that it was regularly employed by the Greek tragedians in 
the xcupor or “ dirges,” which so frequently occur in the course of 
a drama. 


674 The longer form, which was the more common, was 
called the Dochmius ; and the shorter, which was called the Ané:- 
spastus, Was supposed to enter into this; thus, 


Antispastus v —|— || 
Dochmius Yvr'tuls 


675 The usual substitutions for iambics and trochees were 
allowed, but not to such an extent as to destroy the contrasts of the 
rhythms. In systems, however, this wailing clash of rhythms was 
varied by an equable flow of glyconic and other dactylic measures, 
and not less frequently by the trochaic dipodia and cretic. 


676 The following stanza will furnish an agreeable specimen 
of this rhythm, and its more usual variations : 
dpevav Svodpcvev duaptnpara 


vt|[tu|lult| tua] _ 
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oteped, Oavaroévr’. 
Vvuu| uv q || 


@ KTavovtas Te Kal 


aS ee ee oer | 
Oavovras Brérovtes euvrious 
wl [fen Id Deel 


@pLOL sae avorBa Spit aa 


vel tu~{jot| Lun 


i@ rai véos véw Evy popy 
viftu—-flyt|4tvu-] 


EOaves atrervOns 
uuul| ou] 


éuais ee Cait iad callie 
vi|tv—-|l[yt|4vu-l 


677 For the purposes of comic poetry, Eupolis made a very 
ingenious combination, of the antispast and its varieties, with the 
converse rhythm of the choriambus, producing an effect not unlike 
that of the long trochaic line, by making the cretic at the end 
answer to the choriambus in the middle of the line. The scheme 
of this metre, which is called the Hupolideus Polyschematistus, 1s as 
follows: 


Antispastus, Choriambus. A ntispastus. Cretic. 


Pure VL Luli tuv wa |ut Lultus 
VUUU UUYU 
se WU 


The following lines will exemplify this metre, which is rarely 
found pure in the antispastic parts: 


6 cadpwv Te yo xataTiywv apie’ nrovoatny 
vitul[tuv—-|[/tyu--|;4v-ll 
Os péyiotov ovtra Kvéwv’ érraic’ eis thy yaotépa 
pla © ere Oy (neko 2 w pas | fa ee ae gem ee ea ee 
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ntrndeis ovx akios av Tair’ ovv vpiv péuhopat 


-~-tt-|;ftvuv-jj/-44-]|]4vy-| 


cal Secmrveiy emiotapevor Sia TéXovs THY VUXYT OrANV 


as ENG) Os WRG eee Te ee 


épudpov é& secgey mWaxv ros mradious iv’ 4 yédws. 
BOoG@tA | boo a || oye] oe fl 


678 The arrangement of varied systems of verses in strophes 
and epodes, and other applications of metrical doctrine, will be best 
learned by a study of the Greek poets: but those who have mastered 
the principles set forth above, will find no aheuy in any ulterior 
developments of the theory. 


APPENDIX A. 


(Part I. § vt £). 


Alphabetical Last of Words which change their Signification according to 
the Position of the Accent or Breathing. 


(a) Differences of Accent only. 


aywv (dyovros), particip. of dyw; 
ayuw (ayavos), “a contest.” 

abpoos, “ noiseless ;” 
crowds.” 

aldos, ‘‘heat;” aifos, “ burnt.” 

alvos, * praise ;” aivos, ‘‘ dreadful.” 

aAnOés, “true; dAxnfes, “indeed !” 

aAAa, “ other things ;” aAAa, “ but.” 

ava, voc. of avag ; avd, prep. 

dpa, ergo; apa, num; apd, impre- 
catvo. 

dpawos, “ thin ;” apatos, “accursed.” 

“Apyos, the city; dpyds, “ white.” 

aptayn, “a hook;” 
pine.” 

arodedos, “ asphodel ;” aapodedos, 
“ producing asphodel.” 

avTyn, fem. of ovros; avry, for 7 
QuTy. 

Bacitaa, “a queen;” BacrrAc«ia, “a 
kingdom.” 

Baros, “a thorn;” Baros, “ pass- 
able.’ 

Bios, *‘ life ;” Bios, “a bow.” 

Bporos, “ mortal ;” Bporos, “ clotted 
blood.” 


aOpoos, “in 


aptayy, “ra- 


yavXos, “a merchant-vessel ;” yav- 
dos, “a milk-pail.” 

Sypos, “ people;” Sypos, “ fat.” 

Aia, acc. of Zevs; dia, prep. 

Staiperos, “ divided ;” dcatperds, *di- 
visible.” 

Aws, gen. of Zevs; Stos, “ divine.” 

eixwy, “an image ;” efkwy, particip. 
of efxw. | 

ele, indic.; elxé, imper.; lov, 
indic. ; eizov, imper. and part. 

éxrrAdw, “TI sail out ;” 
pl. of éxzrAews. 

éAdoowv, compar. ; 


éxtrAew, neut. 


éAacowy, part. 
of éAaccow. 

éXeos, “kitchen-table ;” éAcos, “com- 
passion.” 

egaipe, “he nis up ;” éfarpet, “ he 
takes away.” 

épiveds, “wild fig-tree;” 
“ woolly.” 

éros, “a year;” éros, “in vain.” 

éxOpa, “enmity;” éxOpa, fem. of 
éxOpos. 

™ “verily ;” 7, “or.” 

6éa, “spectacle ;” Ged, “ goddess.” 


épiveos, 
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Géppos, “a lupin ;” Geppos, “ warm.” 

Ooros, “a dome;” OodAds, * mud.” 

Ovpos, “ mind ;” 6% 0s, “thyme,” 

“Iv8os, the river ; "Ivdds, ‘an In- 
dian.” 

xafaipwv, “cleansing ;” xafapov, 
“taking down.” 

Katpos, “a season ;” xaipos, “a row 
of thrums,” Jicia. 

coAws, a cable ;” xadws, adv. 


xapmy, “a caterpillar ;” Kxapzy, 
« bending.” 

xeivos, “that ;” xewos (Ion.) “emp- 
ty.” 


xpp, neut., “the heart; «p, fem., 
“death.” 

xopros, “ pride ;” xoyzras, “ proud.” 

Aa By, “a pretext ;” AaBy, “a han- 
dle.” 

Adyvs, “a Ligurian ;” Acys, “shrill.” 

povy, mansio; povn, sola. 

poxOnpos, “wicked ;” 40x Pypos, “la- 
borious.” 

pupot, “ten thousand;” vupior, 
“very many.” 

vopos, “law; 
vince.” 

olxot, “ houses ;” otxot, “at home.” 

Guus, tamen,; opus, simul. 


vojos, “a pro- 
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opos, “a mountain ;” opos, serum, 
“whey.” 

maida, “ play ;” maidia, “ boys.” 

mapetas, “a serpent ;” wapeids, acc. 
pl. of wapea, “a cheek.” 

weiOw, “TI persuade ;” meOw, “ per- 
suasion.” 

wAciwv, “ more;” mAewy, “a year.” 

movnpos, “bad;’ ornpos, “labo- 
rious.” 

woros, potus; motos, potulentus. 

oiya, sile; otya, silenter. 

oxagy, “a pit ;” cxady, “a boat.” 

oxohtoy, “a drinking-song;” oxo- 
tov, “ crooked.” 

oragpvAy, “a plummet;” oradvaAy, 
“a bunch of grapes.” 

ovy, prep.; avy, acc. of cis. 

tpowos, “manner;” tporos, “a 
thong.” 

tpoxos, “a wheel ;” tpoxos, “a cir- 
cular course.” 

hirAynrys, “a lover;’ irqrys, “a 
thief.” 

dopos, “tribute ;” dopos, “ fruitful.” 

gus, neut., “light;” dws, m., “a 


”? 


man. 
Yuxy, “soul ;” yyy, pl. of Yixos. 


apos, “shoulder ;” wos, “ cruel.” 


The appearance of oxytone adjectives by the side of barytone sub- 


stantives in the above list (as al@os, aifos, Baros, Bares, &c.) is in accord- 
ance with a general rule to that effect. See Lobeck, Paralipomena, 
p. 340. And this applies particularly to verbals, as in ayyros, “a 
reaping,” apyros, “reaped ;” odpytos, “a sowing,” omopyros, “sown.” 
See Spitzner, Hacurs. xxx. ad Jl. But in some cases the substantive 
and adjective have the same accent, as ¢avcs, rupoos, yAotos, xttAos, fw), 
Airy; and in others the substantive is oxytone but the adjective bary- 
tone, as apvews, “a ram,” Sefanery, “a receptacle,” veos, ‘‘a fullow- 
field,” by the side of the adjectives or participles dpveos and apveios, 
defapevos, véos- 
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(b) Differences of Breathing, or of Breathing and Accent. 


a’ yvos, “chaste ;” ayvos, vitex. 

aipuy, “bloody ;” atpwy, “skilful.” 

adéw, “to collect;” ard, “to 
grind.” 

eipyw, “to shut in;” eipyw, “to 
shut out.” 

els, “‘one;” eis, “into.” 

<f, “six; éf, “out.” 

yxa, 1 aor, of inus; qa, “gently.” 

7X05, “ @ nail ;” yAds, “ stupid.” 


yoav, “they sent;” jyoav, “they 
were.” 

tact, “ they send ;” tact, “they will 
go.” 

odes, f, “a way; 
threshold.” 

olos, gualis; olos, solus. 

dpos, m., “a boundary ;” dpos, n., 
“a mountain.” 

ov, “ where ;” ov, “not.” 


> odds, m., ‘a 


APPENDIX B. 
(Part IIL § v.) 


Application of the Numerals to the Calculation of Time and Money. 


(a) Calculation of Time. 


The Greeks reckoned by years, beginning at the summer solstice, 
and containing 12 lunar months of 30 or 29 days each, which bore the 


following names in Attic Greek: 


Summer months 
(25 June—23 Aug.) . 
430 B.c. 
Autumn months 
(22 Sept.—20 Nov.) 


‘ExatopBauv. . . . 


30 days. 


Merayervuy. » . . 29 ,, 
Bondpopwwyv. . . «. . 30 ,, 
IIlvavepiww 2 1 we) O29 ig, 
Maipaxtnpwv. . . . 30 ,, 


Tlocedeav . . . . 29 ,, 


Winter months 
(19 Dec.—16 Feb.) 


Topytuwv . . - .. 30 ,, 
"AvOeornpwv. . . . 29 ,, 


"EdagynBotwwy. . . . 30 ,, 


Spring months 
(17 March—15 May) 


Mournyxv . . ~~. 29 , 


Oapynuwwv e ry e ° ° 3 0 ” 


Sxipopopuv. . . . 29 4, 


The first day of the month was not the day of conjunction, but the 
day on the evening of which the new moon first appeared ; consequently 
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full moon is called 8yopnyus, “the divider of the month” (Pindar, Ol. m. 
34, cf. Eurip. Jon, 1156: pyvos Styypys). As the lunar month consists 
of 29 days and about 13 hours, the 12 months were reckoned alter- 
nately at 30 and 29 days, the former being called full months (xAnpeis) 
and the latter hollow (xot\or), And, as the 12 lunar months fell short 
of the solar year, the Greeks were obliged every other year to interpo- 
late an intercalary month (yyy éuBodrmatos), either full or hollow; and 
thus, while the ordinary year consisted of 354 days, every third year 
consisted of 384 or 383 days, the intercalary month being a second 
Poseideon inserted in the interval between autumn and winter. Every 
Athenian month was divided into three decades, according to the fol- 
lowing table, which represents the successive days of the full month: 


! 
| Sexds wpwrn. | | Sexds Sevrdpa. 
I | voupnvia. ae | Fpurn pecovvros unvos, wi dexdde. 
2 | Seuvrdépa lorapévou pnvds. | 12 devrépa 
3. | thplrn ve 13 | tplrn 
4 ! rerdpTy 14 TeTApTH 
5 wéunrTn 15 | wéurtn 
6 Exrn 16 | ExTN 
” éBddun 17 | é350u7 
8 | dyddn 18 dy50n 
9 évdrn 19 | évdrn 
10 dexdrn 20 | elxds 
The third decade reckoned 
Sexas rplry. hackwards: 
a1 wpwrn éml elxdde. 21 dexdrn POlWorros punvrds. 
22 Oeurdépa.... ... 22 évdrn bad 
23 Tplrn wee cee, 23 éy50n 
24 reTdprn... ose 44 éBdoun 
25 WEURTYN... ee 25 éxrn 
26 CTH s, H O | 96 wéunrn 
7 E356un ... ay; rerdpty 
23 6y50n ... on. s & 28 tplry 
29 évdtn ... an. . 29 | deurépa si 
30; Tptakds...  ... 30 | évy xal véa oe | 


In the hollow month the twenty-ninth day was é&7 «ai vea, the 
twenty-eighth devrépa POivayros, and so on; the twenty-first being there- 
fore évaryn POivovros. 


The separate years were designated at Athens by the name of the 
chief Archon, hence called dpywy éruvupos, or “the name-giving Archon ;” 
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at Sparta by the first of the Ephors; at Argos by the priestess of Juno, 
&c. Timeus, the historian, introduced (about Bc. 130) the method of 
reckoning by Olympiads. The simplest rules for converting the year 
B.C. into Olympiads, and vice versa, are as follows: 


I. To find the year Bc., given the nth year of Ol. p, take the 
formula 781—(4p+7). Ifthe event happened in the second half of the 
Attic year, this must be farther reduced by 1; for the Attic year, as 
mentioned above, commenced with the summer solstice. Thus Socrates 
was put to death in Thargelion of OL 95, 1. Therefore he died in B.C. 
[{781 —(4 x 95 +1)}— 1] =(781 — 381) — 1 =400—1 = 399. 


II. To find the Olympiad, given the year 7 B.c., take the formula 
78l—n 
4 
of it; if there is no remainder, the current year is the 4th of the Olym- 
piad. If the event happened in the second half of the given year, it 
must be increased by l. a to take the event just mentioned, 


Socrates was put to death —- = c= ae = Ol. 95, 1. 


- The quotient is the OL and the remainder the current year 


(6) Calculation of Money. 


The Athenians reckoned money most usually by the Spaxpy, a silver 
coin equivalent in value to 9.72 pence, or 93d. of our money, and there- 
fore as nearly as possible the counterpart of the modern French franc, 
which is worth about 93d. The Romans regarded two drachmas as 
equivalent to their numus (Plautus, Pseud. un 2, 20; Truc. 1. 7, 12). 
There was another standard of weight, which was called the A®ginetan 
Spayuy, and which was worth ls. 13d. But whenever a sum is men- 
tioned without any specification of the unit, Attic drachmas are always 
meant. The drachma contained six obols (oBodAot), which were latterly 
of bronze; but the Athenians, in their best days, had silver obols, and 
separate silver coins from four drachmas to a quarter of an obol, or 
dixaAxoyv. One-half of this, or the xaAxovs, and one-seventh of the 
xaAxots, or the Aerroy, were the smallest coins known at Athens, and 
were always of bronze or copper. Sums of money were estimated by 
certain weights of silver. A mina (va) indicated a sum of 100 drachmas, 
and a talent (raAavrov) a sum of 60 minas. The following table gives 
the relations of all the coins and sums mentioned by the Attic writers : 
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a 
The rate of interest was expressed in two ways: 


1. By the number of oboli or drachme per minam per mensem. — 

2. By the part of the principal that was paid as interest, either 
annually or for the whole time of the loan. 

Thus, 1. According to the first method of speaking: 


Per Cent. per Ann. Per Cent. per Ann. 
10 is émt wévre oBodots. 18 is ért évvéa oBodois. 
12 ... éwt dpaxpy. 24, 36... ért Suot, tpt Spaxpais. 


16... ért oxrw oBodois. 
2. According to the second method : 


10 is roxoe érdéxarot. 20 is roxot éwireprrot. 
12) ... roxot éroydoos. 33% ... roxot éxirptros. 


16% ... roxoe épexrot. 50... ToKos 7pA40ALos. 
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d., prefix, 62, 63, 334 

a, quantity of, 24 sqq., 87 
-a, as genitive of ret decl., 8g 
a for 7, 29, 64, 225 

a, pure, 86 

dyayeiv, Fyayor, 198 
dyd-ywu, 7149 

d-yadés, comparison, 1&9 
dyddaxres, 334 
dyyANopat, 433 

&yyedos, angelus, 9 
dyvucacke, 246 

Gypotxos, 127 

dyud, 117 

Ayx, §27 

Ayw, 425 

&ywy, as second, pred., 457 
dderpds, 334 

adixolny dy, 403 

"AOdva, ’A@nvala, 87 
’"AOnvate, 9, 150 

"AOhvnot, 76, 150, 487 
a0pbos and aépédos, 17 
Alytanrets, 2 

aldacéorepos, 158 

aldws, 110 

aluoppayts, aludppuros, 331 
-awa, fem. of -wy or -as, 79 
AloxXets, 2 

aléddos, alAoupos, 2 

aloxlwy, 158 

aloxos, 61 


alcxvvouat, with part. or inf., 588 


dxddovGos, 334 


1 This Index does not contain the words already occurring in alphabetical lista 


(pp. 162 sqq., 266 sqq., 270 8qq., 275 8qq., 281 8qq., 425 8qq., 442 8qq.); those 
which are declined and conjugated at length; and those which are classed or tabu- 


' dxpardéorrepos, 155 


AdnOes, 112, 635 

Gs, 454 

d\Ad, 566 

d\Ad, after comparatives, 393 

adAd, after ov, 575 

GdXo re Ff, Adore, 559 

&dXos, 138, 463 

EdXor’ Addov, GAXws, 567 

dN’ ob ydp, 605 

GdAws re xal, 567, 573 

GAwotmos, 312 

dua, 50, 567, 579 

duaprdvew, c. gen., 466 

duBporos, 54 

duclvwy, 159 

durex, 293 

dudl, 515 

dudls, 54, 526 

dupdrepos, 139 

-av, quantity of, 25 

-Gv, gen. pl., 25 

-dy, not -dy, infin., 256 

-ay for -acx in perf. act., 253 

&y and xév, 514, 537 8qq. 

dy, position of, 544 
repeated, 545 


only with past tenses of the indica- 


tive, 546 


not used with the fut. infin., 543 
in objective sentences, 543, 589 


-ava, aorist, 184 
dvd, 514 
dva for dvdornh, §15 


lated, e. g. the examples of long and short vowels, pp. 24 sqq. 
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dvdebvos, 334 

dvaxowotcOat, 440 
dy3pdmrodov, 162 

dvipecpévrns, dpyecpdvrns, 332 
dvépxouat, transitive, 273 
dvev, 527 


dvéxouas, with double augment, 200 


dvéqrya, 272 
avOpwmrevonat, 438 

dyra, 504 

dyréxecOat, c. gen., 483 
dyr7dL0$, 504 

dyrl, 504 

dyridixéw, augment of, 199 
dyrixpv and dyrixpus, §4 
dyuryewr, 93 

dvwparos, 3 

Gofos, 334 

dwandAdrrew, c. gen., 467 
dxddpay, 231 

ArAéA wy, 3 

drepbds, 56 

amdois, 2 

dé, 430, 506 

“AmwoAXorv, 41 

droorepew tid Tt, 500 
dxéxpn, 309 

dp’ ob and dpa pi, 558 
dpa, 567 

dpapa, 272 

"A pyevvotioas, 59 

dpeluw, 159 

dpi-, prefix, 334 

dpOpeta Oat, 436 

-dptov, dimin. ending, 320 
dpdcw, 182 
dprayloraros, 156 
apxew, ApxerOat, 443 
deraxrl, 29 

drap, 567 

dre, in causal sentences, 568, 605 
drep, c. gen., §27 
driudtiw, 340 

drirns, 315 


*Arrixh, 3, 58 
arrilfev, 4 
av, ad, 14 

av, avis, 568 
atdra, If 

ad&, abrd0, 53 


aidag, 17 

adrap, 567 

airixa, 568, 579 
aulrés, 377, 462, 488 
ddavalyw, 17 

agin, dduijs, 39 

xpis, 54, ©. gen., 527 
&xpts ov, c. verbo, 581 


8, inserted between two liquids, 54 
Bdvavoos, 127, 530 
BdpBapos, 127 

Baocdevs, 109, 112 
Baordevrepos, 160 
BeBapnuas, 247 

Bevrlwy, BéXrepos, 159 
Bévriaros, 60 

Bovrcbw, Bovrevouat, 437 
Bpédos, Bpvw, 11 

Bpddov, 64 

Bay, 113 


Y=" 9 

7, lost at the beginning of a word, 63 
yada, 102 

ydp, 568, 605 
yaorpluapyos, 327 

ve, 568, 606 

yeydxew, 252 

yeverns, 315 

yrooopat, 274 

yoveis, with the article, 350 
yévu, 103, I15 

yedBinv, 57 

yedgouac and ypdgdw, 445 
yur}, 40, 100 


5, proposed for §, 22 

3, between two liquids, 54 
Sa-, 334 

88, 59 | 
Savelfew and SavelfecOar, 439 
5¢, 568, 575 

dedelxvauer, 287 

dd5na, 272 

3éxouat, with dat. of giver, 492 
3%, 370e7, 568 

SyAdopas, 441 

d7rOS ele, 403 

d%ra, 569 

did, 510 
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d:cairdw, augment, 200 
dcaxovety, 200 


beardlopac and d:adexOjoouas, 268 


diaddpew, 476 
diaddperOat, 440 
diddoxopat, 445 

b:d€act, 287 

denxdvovy, 200 

dujTwy, 200 

Sixards ely, 403 
Sicxacwbdos, 327 

dixnv, 527 

Stocxovpuat, 437 
Serddovos, 60, 147 
Simdobs, 147 

Sixduyms, Sextpns unvss, 638 
jupiv, 262 

diwxerov, 3 p. dual imp., 249 
dparérns, 29, 314 
SpuxoAdarns, 332 

dueiv, Svorv, val, 70, 141 
divauar, augment, 194 
Suvos, bonus, 414 

dve-, 334 

duw, 434 

Awprets, 2 


€, pronunciation, 15 
lightest vowel, 12 
a softened guttural, 58 
residuary, 63 
representing ¢ or v, 107 
é-, auginent, 62, 168 
Eaya, 252 
édd\wxev, 70 


-eas, acc. pl. of nouns in -evs, 110 


EBdopuos, 87 

éBrdornxa, €BeBracrHxet, 195 
E8woa, 264 

eyyus, 527 

eypiyyopa, 198, 272 
EyxeAus, 109 

EOEAWL, 249 

&6nxa, 183 

el, 536 sqq. | 

elev, in the apodosis, 610 
el0e, 549 

elxois, gen. for elxévos, 106 
Etcl@ua, Tlithyia, 14 

elul and elu, 227—230 


efvexa, Evexa, 110, 527 
elxé, 42 

elrwit, 249 

elpyw, elpyw, 17 

els, és, 509 

els = pels, 140 

elra, frera, 569 


elra, in concessive sentences, 607 


elre, &73 

ex, €, 52, 430, 806 

éxas, 62 

Exagros, 139 

Exarepos, 137 

Exatt, 527 

éxdtw and éxdvopat, 434 
éxeivos, 378 

éxexetpla, &7 

ExOrAcYes, 65, 71 
éxxAnowdgw, augment, 199 
éxrodup, 149 

éxoThvat, C. ACCUSB., 424 
érdBecxov, 246 

EXacov, ‘* oil-market,” 367 
éXat’vw, 61, 73, 273 
é\axlwy, Adocwy, 9 

EXOE, 42 

*EA\dwxos, 331 

"EAAds, 1, 320 

“EAAnp, 2 

EMAnvl ge, 4 

"EArwikn, 331 

éuvnoOny, 274 

Eura, turas, 153 
éuroduy, 149 

év, 55, 508 

tvexa, 56, 110, 527 
évOevrev for évretber, 57 
évox\éw, augment, 200 
evoxepms, 149 

é&vraviot, 135 

éy rois, with superlative, 396 
€f, 430, 506 

&, 62, 506 

éalgvns, étawivns, 149 
éte7@, fut., 182 
etlorachat, 424 

fiw, 56 

Eodwa, 272 

érdgduny and éracduny, 441 
érel, éretd}, 569, 581, 608 
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érel—ye, “although,” 569 
éryreca, 416 

éxl, 517 

exippnua, 7 

Emiaxepus, 149 
épydfoua, 274 

épelSw and épelrw, 292 
€pt-, 334 

&pid-s, épliw, rira, 8 - 
epomar, 435 

Eppurya, 274 

€pxouat, 485 

Epxouar ppdowr, 599 
tore, for’ dy, 569, 581 
€orpoda, 12, 185 

€orws, -Boa, -os, 124 
éraipos and &0s, 57 
érdgny, 56 

€repos, 138 

Er, 575 

eT pip, 56 

€&, in composition, 200, 3 33 
e008 and evOus, 153, 485 
evOvs, c. particip., 579 
elvot, 93 

evuyelv, eburelabat, 436 
ép’ 5 re, 602 
EDOnuEpos, 58 

expiy, 541 ; 
Exw, 56, 273, 426, 477 


with the aor. particip., 580 


ewvoxsouy, 197 
ws, 93, 580, 581 


& pronunciation, 8 
sa-, prefix, 334 
ch, 262 


% Pronunciation, 13, 64 
7 342, 390, 569, 573, 575 
7, 569 

7] ydp, 558, 569 

7 8 3s, 345 

46n, 570 

"Hiovla, 2 

Kw, 273 

Pex pov, 17 

7uBporov, 61 

twev— nb, 576 

7 why, 569 


7HOs, 580 — = es 
TUTTXOY, 293 

qwredixoury, 200 

nap, 104 

9} ou, 7 wou 57, 569 
*HpaxAjs, rir 


npws, TIO 

jo Ons, 418 

Tot, 569 

hrréabal twos, 429, 476 
9X4, TIO . 


9, pronunciation, g 
Oddagca, 62, 64 

Oaccor, 56 

bdrepoy, 69, 138 

Ocivac and O¢c6ae vbpor, olxlay, 439 
Oércrrl éorl poe, 495 
Gedadoros, 327 
Gecpds, 55 . 
Gécparos, 327 

Bewpeiy and Gewpeiobau, 438 
OnBafe, 150 

Oryydvew rwds, 483 
Oofpariov, 69 ; 
Opgxn, 87 

Opévw, 56 

Oplau8os, 57 

Olt, 56 

Ovydrnp, 57 

O03wp, 69 

Oaupa, 13 


4 quantity of, 29 sqq. 
apparent prosthesis of, 63 
for digamma, 107 . 
representing guttural, 58 
subscripitum, 14, 16, 66, 256 

t, reflexive, 376 

"Ids, 3 

lSety and ldécOat, 438 

Txuevos and léaos, 17 

tva, 569 

lod, 14 

lrmouavis, 338 

lrmorerpdpnxa, 200 

"ToOpuot, 76 . 

"Twves, 2 


k, proposed for ox, 22 _ 
42 
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x, relation of to and h, 183 


lost at the beginning of a word, 63 


kay yévu, 72 
cadapuliw, 17 

kal, 570, £75 

xal 5%, 568, 607 
xalrep, 607 

xal ¥0s; 570 

xal raitra, 608 
xatros, 608 

kax xeparip, &c., 72 
xanéds, §4, 158 

Kadds «dyads, 327 
xddriov, calceus, 9 
wana, fat., 182 
kddws, 94 , 

Kap, wey, 72 

Kay vduov, 72 

xapdla, kdpga, 9, 70 
xard, 512 

xexddovro, 296 
kexagnus, 247 

xév, §14, 537 
niooodérns, 315 
x\etda and Kiely, 102 
wk\éos and x\vw, 11 
kMloes, 84 

xvi, 262 

kowwver, Cc. gen., 472 
kodd{w and xoAdfopat, 449 
Koutd7, 149 

Kopua, 45 

Kpaots, 65, 68 
Kpelrrow, 159 
KpUTropat, 439 
xptda and xpud¢, 25 
xéuw, 106 

K@Aov, 45 


A, movable, 64 

WA and A, 59 

AdOpa, 25 
Aakxwareiy, 327 
AavOdyw, c. particip., 580 
Aabs, 93 

Aard{w, Nardoow, g 
Aagdvacerov, 249 
Adxava, 367 
Aeworatla, 332 
Adoxn, 61 


Aéwr, 93 

Awa, 114 

Abyos, 92 

Ayy wadaibs, 327 
Novopat, 432 


ud, val ud, 502 

Baga, 86 

padaxalrodes, 330 

paGdAoy 7 ov, 393, 555 
udpaysdoy, found for cuap-, 22 
Mapadiam, 77 

Méyas, 125 

peylwv, pelfuw, 9 
Hevovenrety, c. gen., 476 
pels, ula, pév, 140 

KA Xw, 580 

Hepéynxa, 185 

Bepypa, 272 

peuynua, 274 

ev, 570, 575, 576 

per ovy, 577 8q. 

Heoalyews, pecawb\sos, 330 
Keonpfpla, 61 

Hécos, pecalrepos, 156 
Héoos, as second. predic., 463 
herd, 50, 520 

peradidévas, c. gen., 472 
MeradhauBdvew, 472 

Herate, c. particip., 579 
uéreorl pol rwos, 472 
peréxew, 472 

péxpts, c. gen., 526 

héxpes ob, c. verb., 581 

By, 552 8qq. 


with participle after imperative, 554 


Lh ob, §54, 559, 596 

BH wore, 559 

Bh rl ye 34, 578 

HicOow and yucOotua, 439 
pévos, 462 
Lovopayloraros, 146 


-bs, -puy, ag terminations, 312, 317 


pboxos, 64 
potca, 85 
Bay, 559 


y, movable, 53, 63 
evanescent, 60 


. var pd, 502 
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vais, 100, 113 

wiKGy, 501 

ylfouat, 432 

pbgos, 92 

vouvexorrTws, 152 

yr, represented by a, 60 
vUKTLMOpos, 327 

voxTwp, 149 


£, two values of, 8 
Elpos, 11 

£0Aov, 92 

tiv = aby, 508 


ba, 9 

o- consonantal, 9 

é- for dva- or du00, 63 
&, 7, 76 (8s), 134, 343 
SySo0s, 57, 70 

85e, 378 

6 8ctva, 381 

dSocwdbpos, 327 
*Odvecets, Ulyxes, 8 
ol, 14 

ofdaper, 289 

olos, repeated, 364 
olds re, 139, 365 

ols, 108 

ola ovv 8 Spacor, 551 
olorpos, 9 

ofxouat, 580 

édl-yos, comparison of, 160 
Bros, 463 

’Oduprla, ’OdXuprlacw, 76 
SrwAra, 372 " 
Suyupl Twa, 502 
3pws, in concessive sentences, 607 
Sums, duds, 570 
bvoua, 75 

Era, “shields,” 508 
éwdray, drore, 581 
érulw, 14, 253 

Srws, 570 

8xrws dy, 608 

Spa yt, 560 

Spa Srws 2}, 602 
Spyuvea, 117 

dpéa Bios, 327 

dpifouar, 436 

oppalyw, 424 


éprcGobhpa, gen., 90 

Bprs, 102 

opxnorut, 113 

-ooay for -ov, in 3 p. plur., 253 

8s ye, 606 

donpépat, Scot wives, 364 

3s uev—3s 3¢, 8s xat 8s, 345 

Scos with Oavpaorés, 364 

Bow Kal, 575 

Sray, Sre, 580 

rt, in objective sentences, 587 

Gre, “because,” 571 

otk), 52, 552 844. 
repetition of, 393, 554 

obx dddvaros, 558 

ob édw, 555, 558 

ovx of8’ el, 561 

ovx ody, 558 

ov 2%, 562 8qq. 

od wdyv, 558 

ot, 571 

ovvexa, 606 

ovros, 378 

obx Fxeora, 558 

BxAos, 61 

olx Srws, 578 

ovx 8rt, “not only,” 578 

obx Srt, “although,” 571 

Sor, ‘‘fish-market,” 367 


wdOos, 51 

mapd, 49, 50, 431, 52% 
wapaxadlfoua, 440 
mwapayopéw, augment, 199 
wapeXopat, 437 
TlapGerwy, 321 

Ildprys, 100 

mwapowéw, augment, 200 
wappnordfonar, augment, 199 
was, 354, 463 

wacay Spynv, T » §03 
wdoxw for r&vOoxw, 303 
warpadola, gen., 9O 
wave, 428 

watonat, 436 

wedloy, accent, 320 
welOw, 57 

rewhy, 262 

wetpa, 86 

weipacbal rwos, 482 
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welgopat, 302, 305 | was dv, 549 

merdiw, 489 

TleXaoyol, wéXores, 2 p, 16 

mwévre, 140 pp, 16, 59 

wéxrya, wémpaya, sa es 272 pa or Aa, 49 

wep, 572 pia, 167 

wépay, wépa, 50, § pryéw, 424 

mwepl, 515 puelny, pu7vat, 232 
wepdldouat, 439, 479 pvdpes, 55 

wépayxa, 185 puodunv, 292 

wépuxa, 8 | ; 
wnoay, 424 o, movable, §3, 63, 116 
z7xvs, compounds with, 109” d evanescent, 60 

wlopa, 183 changed to aspirate, 62 
wirpdoxw, 50 . Zapuri, 18 

BAW, 393) 572, §76 Larpu, 8 

wovoros, Zapryndwv, 62 

rvbw, 303 TELvos, 54 

wot, 14 a odwy, 40 

wovetcOat, 435 o6-, frequent combination, 10, §5 
woéw, 253 ods = Beds, 9 

rons, 113 8 Lrxarry-cvAn, 62 
WoNrevw, wodtTevouat, 437 oxom® and cxorotpat,. 438 
mons, 125 ony, 262 

woureus, 316 onrdw, 182 

wéppw and wpbow, la orabudw, 436 

wéors, 208 oréap, 26 

wpaylw, mpdcow, 9, 50 orotxeta, 6, 11 

mwpaos, 126 - oroxydfouat, c. gen., 484 
wpeoBevouat, 437 ; oTparevw, orparevouat, 437 
wpéoBus, 121 ouxéa, 88 

aplacbat, 309 ovdn, cvs, 62 

aply, 582 cuvalpeccs, 65 

apy dy, 583 guvarad, 65 

xpd, 430, 504 ovlfnors, 65, 70 

Wpoexw, 427 TUVOXWKOTE, 293 

wpotka, 149 CX, pronunciation, 8 
wpothees, wpudees, 14 Lwxpdrys, 115 

wpopos, 147 ods, 128 

wpoopOpat, 438 | 

pos, 430, §23 Ta, va (pronom. elem.) 49 
TPooHKe ot, 472 rddas, 121 

wpocleral pe, 45% °° TddAa, not rdAXa, 67 
wpoctupBdddopat, 472 Traplas, 84 

xporepor Ay pH, 583 raulact, 76 

xporl, 49 | rdpa, 67 

mwpolpyou, 149 Tdpos, 294 

wpoptiaxGe, 308 rads, 17 

araots, 76 Te, 573 


wvedos, 61 TeOvixw, 421 
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TELXKEDLEANTHS, 327 — 

rexpalpecOal rut, 492 

-réos, verbal ending, 190 

Térepes, 144 

rérevxa, 273 

Térnka, 272 

Térpact, 142 

rérpopa, 56 

réxvn, ellipse of, 358 

Téws, 572, 580 

rAde, THD, 333 

TNAVYETOS, 333 

Thpos, 572, 580 

Thy Crws, 567 

tyvixa, 580 

-rns, ending of nouns, 315 

rl Eur, paddy, waddv; 384 

rl; with ydp, &c., 385 

TiOnpevat, TLOnnEvos, 226 

Ti\Aouat, 436 

Tipwpetc Oat, 449 

Tipuvs, 100 

tis, tls, accent, 43 

ris, as indefinite article, 348 

ris, usage of, 380 

rls, usage of, 381 

7d 56, 576 

Tol, §72 

Tolyap, 572 

Totogse, TOLOUTOS, 379 

7d kal rd, Ta Kal 7rd, 345 

TOVOS, 22 | 

TocovToy—iaov, 574 

Td TEAEUTALOY, 502 

tpdmega, 86 

Tpujpys, Tprppww, ITT 

tplraros, 147 

tporov (by Tpomrov, &c.), 502 

_ Tuyxdva, c. gen., 475 
cum particip., 580 

Tupdeis, 57 

TUXWHL, 249 

vr, with fem. noun, 134 


v, 18, 107 
quantity of, 33 8qq. 
consonantal, 11 
why yprror? 7 

vi, pronunciation, 14 

vAn, 62 


brepsipuxe, 294 
brép, 513 
Urepéxew, 427 
Umioxvéopat, 293 
vd, 429, 525 


¢, 18 

pronunciation, 8 
gaye, pdyoua, 292 
galveras elvac and dalverar wy, 588 
pepéaBros, 327 
P0dyw, 580 
PbelpecOal rivos, 467 
gldos, comparison, 157 

two significations, 556 

graipos, 61 
Prrdoros, 60 
poBoduat 17), 560 
ppéap, 26 
ppovios, 61 
ppoupes, 57 
guw, 227 
pup, fur, 8 
pws, 117 
guru, 40 


x, lost at the beginning of a word, 63 
xdfoua, 296 

xalpw, 580 

XarAKnOwSY, KaAXNSadY, 57 
xdpw, 502 

xavvds, 116 

xelp, 107 

Xelpwr, 159 

xpav and xpijcAat, 439 
xp7v, in the apodosis, 541 
xpicPat, 262 

xehorwy from xpnor}s, 39 
xVswos, 68 

xwpls, c. gen., 526 
xdorts, 68 

xsrav, 67 


y, 18 

Yi, 262 

Yndos, ellipse of, 358 
yrds, of letters, 7 
ylrrwors, 16 


w, pronunciation, 13 
w for 7, 13 
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wooreroniudvos, 200 ws elreciv, ws Exos elreiv, &c., 599 
DArAot, 17 ws dy, 600 
wpa Oépous, pos, 471 ws dy pddrora, Gor 
Wpirros, 17 Jere, in illative sentences, 593 
ws, 572 in final sentences, 602 
ws, in objective sentences, 587 w& rdv, 166 

in illative sentences, 593 wu, not two syllables, 13 


in final sentences, 597 wpeAoy, in wishes, 549 


III. 


ABEILLE, apicula, 321 
Ablative, genitive used as, 466 
Acatalectic, 614 
Accent, as determining the quantity, 24 
nature of the, 37 sqq. 
in the 1st declension, 39 
in contracted words of 2nd de- 
clension, 92 
in the 3rd declension, 40, 
112 
of nouns in -rT7s, -Tov, 315 
in -T7S, -7NTOS, 319 
in “BN, 317 
in -7, 2b. 
in -toy, 320 
of compounds, 337 
of adjectives, 323 
of syncopated nouns in -yp, 
“Epos, 40 
of yur}, 40, 100 
of the gen. pl. of nouns in 
-hpns, -HOns, &e., 112 
of nouns in -ws, 94 
in parathetic compounds, 42 
in elision, 72 
Accents, practical rules for, 39, 338 
of monosyllabic nouns, 40 
of verbs, general rule for, 41 
Accusative in -» of 3rd declension, 95 
of quantity and quality, 423 
use of, 497 
of motion, 2b. 
of extension, 498 
of duration, 70. 
of the immediate object, «bd. 
of the more remote object, 


499 
of cognate signification, sot 
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Accusative in apposition to the whole 
sentence, 503 
as subject of the infinitive, 
503 
Adjectives, terminations of, 116 
of one termination, 129 
of two terminations, 126 
of three terminations, 116 
8qq. 
as epithet, 306 
compounded with a- priva- 
tivum, 387 
with Uwro-, 390 
as subject, 388 
in -ws, 127 
irregular, 125 
Adonius, 617 
Adverbs, formation of, 47, 148 
comparison of, 160 
separable, in composition, 333 
/Bolic dialect, 2, 16, 65, 77, 89, 132, 
249, 264 
Alcaic verse, 630 
Alexandrian dialect, 253 
Alphabet, 6, 17, 18 
Anacoluthon, 609 
Anacrusis, 614 
Auapestic verse, 618 
Anomalous nouns, 163 
verbs, 264 8qq. 
Antispastic verses, 632 
Aoriste in -oxov, -oxouny, 246 
with intransitive signification, 
273 | 
signification and use of, 411, 413 
pass. with mid. signif., 268 
older forms of, §8 
Apheeresis, 57 
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Apobole, or Apocope, §3, 72 
A podotic sentences, 557 
Aposiopesis, 610 
Apostrophe, 56, 72 
Apposition, 368 sqq. 
Arsis,“612 
Article, 343 
declension of, 134° 
with proper names, 344 
general rules respecting, 351 
omitted with subject, 347 
appears with predicate, 348 
as relative, 345 
with mds, 354 
_ without a noun, 355 
‘ as demonstrative, 345 
Articulations, modern Greek, 14, 15 
primitive, 48 
Asclepiadean verse, 618 
Aspirate, 16, 56 
for an initial ¢, 
Asynartete verses, 628 
Asyndeton, 609 
Attic dialect, 3, 17, 64, go, 108, 120 
ita peculiarity in verbal 
forms, 224, 246, 252, 261 
tendency to aspiration of, 
17 
Attraction of the relative, 362 
of ofos, 363 
Augment, syllabic, 194 
temporal, 195 
both kinds together, 199 
in compound verbs, 198 
in compounds with ¢d and 
dug-, 200 
before the preposition, 199 
omission of the, 201, 247 


3, 197 


Bacchius, 627 

Basis, 614 

Beeotic dialect, 13, 132 
Brachylogy, 610 
Breathings, 12, 16, 63 


Cesura, 615 
Calendar, 637 
Case-endings, 75, 80 8qq. 
Cases, 76, 80 
contrasted meanings of, 503 
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Catalectic, 614 
Causal sentences, 456, 604 


- Changes of consonants, 54 


Characteristic of the verb, 175 
Choriambus, 647 
Comparative, formation of, 154 
in -twy, 157 
anomalous, 159 
syntax of, 390 
Comparison, degrees of, 154 8qq. 
Composition, 325 sqq. 
Compound verbs, 328, 339 
Concessive sentences, 607 
Conditional propositions, 536 sqq. 
Conjugation in general, 173 
of verbs in -4u, 192 
barytone verbs, 232 
contracted verbs, 253 
irreguiar and defective, 
281 sqq. 
Conjunctions, 47, 386, 566 
Consonants, final, 52 
combinations of, not tole- 
rated, 54 
affections of, in contiguous 
syllables, §4 sqy. 
assimilations or omissions 
of, 555 58, 59 
initial, 62 
Contraction of vowels, 65 
Contractions in writing, 20 
Copula as part of the proposition, 341 
concord with subject, 398 
verbs which serve as, 397 
wanting, 400 
Copulative sentences, 572 
Correlatives, 137 
Crasis, 67 
accent in, 38 
Cretic rhythms, 614, 627 
Crude-form, 75 


Dactylic verse, 615 
Dative, use and signification of, 486 sqq. 
of coincidence or contingency, 
sbid. 
of the instrument or proximate 
cause, 490 
of the recipient, 493 
of special limitation, 495 
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Dative, plural, older, 58 
dialectic forms of, go 
after passive verb, 431! 
Declension in general, 80 sq. 
1st, 84 
and, go 
grd, 94 
irregular and defective, 162 
Deponent verbs, 265, 440 8qq. 
Derivation, 310 
Dialects, 3 
differences of, 64 
in 1st declension, 89 
in 2nd declension, 94 
in 3rd declension, 112 
in verbe in -4, 225 
in barytone verbs, 246 
in contracted verbs, 260 
Digamma, 7, 10, 93; 95» 107, 196, 33%) 
616 
Diminutives, 77, 320 
Disjunctive sentences, 572 
Distributive sentences, 575 
Dochmius, 632 
Doric dialect, 2,'13, 64, 68 sqq., 87, 89, 
QO, 112, 114, 133, 139) 144, 225, 249, 
256 
Dual, 77 


Ectasis, 73 

Elision, 71 

Ellipse, 609 

Enclitics, 43 

Epio verse, 112, 123, 123, 246, 249, 289 
forms of ordinals, 147 

Epitrite rhythms, 614 

Euclides, archonship of, 18, 87 

Euphony, 51 

Eupolideus Polyschematistus, 633 


Feet (in metre), 612 
Feminines in -os of 2nd declension, 90 
Final sentences, 597 8qq.- 
Fractions, how expressed, 146 
Frequentative usages, 275, 547 
Future, formation of, 181 
mid. with pass. sign., 270 
mid. with act. sign., «. 
use and signif. of, 406 
for the imperative, 550 
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Future, with ov ui}, 562 sqq. 
older forms of, 58 
of contact, 483 
tentative, 484 
absolute, 485 


Gender determined by sign., 77 
1st decl., 84 
and decl., go 
3rd decl., 97 
Genitive, use of, 464 sqq. 
ablative, 466 
partitive, 470 
relative, 475 
possessive, 481 
Glyconeus, 618 
Grammar, parte of, 4 
Greek language, where spoken, t 
affinities of, 2. 
elements of, 2 
Gutturals moveable, 63 


guna, Sanscrit, 74 


Hellen, legend of, 2 

Hellenistic dialect, 4 

Hemimer, 616 

Hemiolian rhythms, 614 
Hephthemimeral cesura, 616 
Hexameter verse, 615 

Hyperbaton, 611 

Hypercatalectic, 614 

Hyperthesis, 61 

Hypothetical propositions, 342, 536 sqq. 


Iambelegus, 631 
Iambic verse, 623 
Illative sentences, 592 8qq. 
expressed adverbially, 456 
by the tertiary predicate, 534 
Imperative, use of the, 549 
Imperfect, signification and use of, 409 
in -oxoy, -oxopny, 246 
Impersonal verbs, 342, 403 
Indicative, past tenses of with dy, 546 
without dy» in the apodosis, 
541 
in final sentences, 603 
in temporal sentences, §8 1 eq. 
in objective sentences, 587 
Infinitive, forms of, 226, 252, 264 


43 
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Infinitive, in protasis, §52 
as imperative, 7b. 
in temporal sentences, 584 
in objective sentences, 376, 
503, 586 
in illative sentences, 593 
in final sentences, 598, 603 
after an adjective, 586 
Interest of money, 640 
Interrogative, 381 eqq. 
with ov, 358 
with 4, 559 
Intransitive verbs, 423 
with passive con- 
struction, 428 
with accusative case, 
424 
Tonians of Asia Minor, 18 
Tonic dialect, 3, 64, 108, 112, 114, 120, 
126, 133 
in forms of verbs, 225, 
246, 250, 263, 289 
substitutions for aspirate 
in, 17 
Tonicus & majore, a minore, 620 
Ithyphallicus, 621 


Lecythius, 622 

Letters, pronunciation of, 7 
classification of, 11 
origin and arrangement of, 17 
changes of, 50 sqq. 
compound, 8 
original values of, 17 

Liquids, doubling of, 59 
interchanges of, 60 

Locative, 76, 486 

Logacedic verses, 628 


Metathesis, 61 - 

Metre, 612 

Middle voice, 166, 432 sqq. 

Mionnet, ro 

mora, &, 22 

Money (Attic), 639 
interest of, 640° 

Month (division of), 638 

Moods, 171, 545 8qq. 
in conditional sentences, 536 8qq. 
in temporal sentences, 580 8qq. 
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Moods, in final sentences, 597 


Names, gentile, 319 
Negative particles, 552 sqq. 
in objective sentences, 
59° 
in illative sentences, 
593 
Neuter plural with singular verb, 342, 
399 
Nominative as subject, 366 ° 
as secondary predicate, 457 
with the participle abso- 
lute, 464 
in apposition to a sentence, 
373 
Nouns, 75 sqq. 
irregular, 162 sqq. 
guttural, labial, 99 
dental, roo 
liquid, 105 
Numbers, 77 
Numerals, 47, 140 
Numerical signs, 142, 145 


Object, immediate and remote, 498, 499 
Objective sentences, 584 
Olympiads (mode of reckoning), 639 
Optative, 171, 179, 547 
in contracted verb, 255 
perf. pass. in ditto, 261 
of verbs in -yupu, 224 
with dy, 39 
apodotic use without dy, 547 
in oblique narration, 587, 589 
expressing a wish or prayer, 
548 


Peonic rhythms, 614, 627 


Parcemiac, 619 


Participle, declension of, 121 9qq. 
with article, 346, 359 
conditional, 542 a 
temporal, 579 
causal, 604 
concessive, 607 
as primary predicate, 402 
as secondary predicate, 457 
in objective sentences, 588 
in final sentences, 599 
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Participle, formation of, 47 
at the end, 370 
Particles, 566 
Parts of speech, 47 
Passive voice, 166, 429 . 
Pathology, 50 
Patronymics, 320 
Paulo-post future, 421 
Pause in the Senarius, 624 
Pentameter, 617 
Penthemimeral cesura, 616 
Perfect, forms, 184 
signification, 408 
irregular usage, 273 
Periphrasis, 367 
Person-endings, 169, 178, 192 8qq,, 
249 
Pherecrateus, 618 
Pleonasm, 610 
Pluperfect, epic forms, 247 
usage, 420 
Plural instead of singular, 367 
Positive in prosody, 22 
Possessive with article, 352 
with gen. of pers. pron., 373 
Predicates, three classes, 360, 397 
primary: nouns, 397 
participles, 402 
other verbals, 2d. 
tenses of the finite verb, 40 
primary considered with re- 
ference to secondary pre- 
dicates: voices of the 
verb, 423 
secondary: adverbs, 453 
cases of nouns, 456 
tertiary predicates, 528 
dependent sentences, how 
related to, 565 
Prepositions, with genitive, 504 
with dative, 508 
with accusative, 509 
with two cases, 510 
with three cases, 515 
in composition, 328 
fragmentary forms of, 63 
Present, signif. and use of, 405 
Proclitics, 42 
Pronominal elements, 48, 311 
words and forms, 49 
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Pronouns, form and inflexion, 130 sqq. 
personal, 130, 374 
of self, 132, 375 
possessive, 133 
relative, 134, 361 
distinctive, id, 
indicative, 135, 379 
indef. and interr., 136, 380 
relative indefinite, 7d, 
correlative, 137 
discretive and distributive, - 
138 
ag subject, 373 sqq. 
Pronunciation of Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus, 7, 1§ 
of diphthongs, 14 
Propositions, their three parts, 341 
Protasis and apodosis, 536 
Protatic sentences, 557 


Quantity of syllables, 22 sqq. 


Reduplication, 59, 194, 197 
in compound verbs, 198 
Attic, 2. 
Relative, 134, 361 
attraction of, 362 sqq. 
Rhythm, 612 
Roots of words, 46, 75 


Samiang, 18 

Sapphic verse, 629 

Saturnian verse, 622 

Scltema Pindaricum, 399 

Senarius (Iambic), 623 

Singular for plural, 366 

Stops, 44 re 

Subject of proposition, 341, 36 

Subjunctive, 171, 179, 546 
hortative or deliberative, 548 
after wply dy, 583 

Superlative, formation of, 154 8qq. 
in -oros, 157 
anomalous, 159 
syntax of, 394 

Syllables, division of, 21 

length of, 22 sqq. 

Synaphea, 619 

Syncope of nouns in -p, 106 

Synizesis, 70 
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Temporal sentences, 578 sqq. 
Tenses, division of the, 168 
signif., 404 
usage of, 405 
formation of, 181 
Thesis, 612 
Tmesis, 61 
Transcriptions, Greek of Latin words, 
| 8, 9, 16 
Latin of Greek words, 
15, 16 
Trimeter Acatalectic (Iambic), rules for, 
624 
Tripudiatio, 621 
Trochaic verse, 621 


Unaccentuated words, 42 


Verbals, formation of, 190 sqq. 
syntax of, 402 
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Verbs, kinds of, 167 
in -u, 192 
barytone, 232 
contract, 253 
liquid, 181, 183 
in -aw, -€w, -ow, -vw with short 
vowel before -ow, 183 
with trans. and intrans. signif., 
422 
trans. used neut., liat of, 425 
Verse, 612 
Vocative in third declension, 95 sqq. 
accent of, 39, 41 
Vowel of connexion, 177 
Vowels, pronunciation of, 12, 13 
quantity of, 23 sqq. 
affections of, 64 sqq. 
residuary, 63 


Zeugma, 610 
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Passages in Prose and Verse from English 


Authors for Translation into Greek and Latin; together with sclected 
Passages from Greek and Latin Authors for Translation into English: 
forming a regular course of Exercises in Classical Composition. By 
H. ALFORD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 
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Gems of Latin Poetry. With Translations by 


various Authors, to which are added Notes and Illustrations. Hy 
A. AMOS, Esq., late Downing Professor of the Laws of England. 8vo. 12s. 


Arundines Cami. Sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 


sium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque ed. H. DRURY, A.M. 4 New and 
cheaper Edition (the Fifth), revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. Second Edition, 


carefully revised. By R. SHILLETO, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Demosthenes, Select Private Orations of. After 


the Text of Dixporr, with the various Readings of Rersxe and 
Bekxkrr. With English Notes. For the use of Schools. By C. T. 
PENROSE, A.M. Second Edition. 1l2mo. 4e. 


A Complete Latin Grammar. Second Edition. 


Very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of University Students. 
* By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 8vo. I4a. 


The enlarged Edition of the Latin Grammar has been prepared with the 
ramie object as the corresponding work on the Greek Language. It is, 
however, especially designed to serve as a convenient handbook for 
those students who wish to acquire the habit of writing Latin; and 
with this view it is furnished with an Antibarbarus, with a full dis- 
cussion of the most important synonyms, and with a variety of infor- 
mation not generally contained in works of this description. 


A Complete Greek Grammar. Second Edition. 


Very much enlarged and adapted for the use of University Students. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 8vo. 168. 


This enlarged Edition has been prepared with the intention of pene 
within the reach of Students at the Universities, and in the highest 
classes at Schools, a Manual of Instruction and Reference, which, 
Without exceeding the limits of the most popular Works of the kind, 
would exhibit a more exact and philosophical arrangement of the 
materials than any similar book; would connect itself more immedi- 
ately with the researches of comparative Philologers; and would 
contain the sort of information which the Author’s long experience as 
a Teacher and Examiner has indicated to him as most likely to meet 
the actual wants of those who are engaged in the critical study of 
the best Greek authors. 


Without being formally based on any German Work, it has been written 
with constant reference to the latest and most esteemed of Greek 
Grammars used on the Continent. 


Varronianus. A Critical and Historical Intro- 


duction to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. Third Edition, 
considerably enlarged. By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 8vo. 16s. 


Independently of the original matter which will be found in almost every 
page, it is believed that this book presents a collection of known facts 
respecting the old languages of Italy which will be found in no single 
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a considerable number of rare and expensive publications; and while 
the lists of Oscan and Etruscan glosses, and the reprint of fragments 
and inscriptions, may render the treatise an indispensable addition to 
the dictionary, and a convenient manual for the professed student of 
Latin, it is hoped that the classical traveller in Italy will find the infor- 
mation amassed and arrunged in these pages, sufficient to spare him the 
trouble of carrying with him a voluminous library of reference in 
regard to the subjects of which it treats. 
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The Theatre of the Greeks. <A Treatise on the 


History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama: with various Supplements. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Seventh Edition, revised, enlarged, and in 
part remodelled; with numerous illustrations from the best ancient 
authorities. 8vo. 14a. 


Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning con- 
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ing. A Practica] Essay on Liberal Education. By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
Crown 8yvo. 5s. 
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tionibus instruxit J. H. MONK, 3S.T.P. £ditio nova, svo. 12s. 


Separately—Hipro.ytous. 8vo. cloth, 5s. ALCESTIS8. 8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d. 


Euripides. Tragcedie Priores Quatuor, ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum emendate et brevibus Notis instruct. Edidit R. Porson, 
A.M., &c. recensuit suusque notulas subjecit J. SCHOLEFIED, A.M. 
Editiotertia, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Being Select Passages 


for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Arranged and 
Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Ipswich, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Zhird Edition. Post 
8vo. 7:8. 6d. 


Foliorum Silvula. Part IT. Being Select Passages 


for Translation into Latin Lyric and Greek Verse. By H. A. HOLDEN, M.A. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Foliorum Centuris. Selections for Translation into 


Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and College Examina- 
tion Papers. By H. A. HOLDEN, M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 


Hyperides, The Funeral Oration of, over Leosthe- 


nes and his Comrades in the Lamian War. The Fragrnonta of the Greek Text 
edited with Notea and an Introduction, and an engraved Facsimile of the 
whole Papyrus. By C. BABINGTON, B.D. Sccond Edition, corrected. 8vo. 
38. Gd. 


Imperial 4to. Edition, with 7 tinted plates, in imitation of the Popyrus. 15s. 


Hyperides, The Oration of, against Demosthenes 


respecting the Treasure of Harpaluse. The Fragments of tho Greek Text, 
now first edited from the Facsimile of the MS. discovered at Egyptian 
Thebes in 1817 ; together with other Fraginenta of the same Oration cited 
in Ancient Writers. With a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes, and 
a Facsiuile of a portion of the MS. By C. BABINGTON, B.D. 4to. ba. 6d. 


Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii, 


followed by a election from the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School, 
and prefaced by a short Account of the Iambic Metre and Style of Greek 
Tragedy. For the use of Schools und Private Studentsa. Edited by B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School, Second Edition, 
altered and revised, 8vO, Ma, 
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Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aschylus, 


from the German of C. O. Miitter. With Critical Remarks and an Ap- 
pendix. Translated from the German. Second Edition. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Platonis Protagoras. The Protagoras of Plato. 
The Greek Text revised, with an Analysis and English Notes. By W. 
WAYTE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master 
at Eton. &Svo. 5s. 6d. 


M. A. Plautus. Aulularia. Ad fidem Codicum 


qui in Bibliotheca Musei Britannici exstant aliorumque nonnullorum re- 
censuit, Notisque et Glossario locuplete instruxit J. HILDYAKD, A.M. 
Editio Altera. 8vo. 7s. bd. 


M. A. Plautus. Mensechmei. Ad fidem Codicum 


qui in Bibliotheca Musci Britannici exstant aliorumque nonnullorum re- 
censuit, Notisque et Glossario locuplete instruxit J. HILDYARD, A.M. 
Editio Altera. 7s. Gd. 


Sex Aurelii Propertit Carmina. The Elegies of 
Propertius, With English Notes and a Preface on the State of Latin 
Scholarship. By F. A. PALEY, Editor of Zschylus, &c. With copious 
Indices. 10s. Gd. 


Sophocles, The Gdipus Coloneus of, with Notes, 


intended principally to explain and defend the Text of the Manuscripts 
as opposed to conjectural emendation. By the Rev. C. E. PALMER, M.A. 
9s. 


Cornelii Taciti Opera, ad Codices antiquissimos 
exacta et emendata, Commentario critico et exegetico illustrata. 4 vole. 
$vo. Edidit F. RITTER, Prof. Bonnensis. 1]. 8s, 


THEOLOGICAL. . 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 


The Greek Testament: with a Critically revised 


Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena,; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 8vo. 

Vol. I. FOURTH EDITION, containing the Four Gospels. 117. 8s. 

Vol. II. FouRTH EDIT10N, contuining the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians, 1/, 42. 

Vol. III. rHirp Epition, containing the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, T hessalonians,—to Timotheus, Titus 
and Philemon. 18s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. stconp Epitron. The Epistle to the Hebrews: The 
Catholic Epistles of St. James and St. Peter. 18s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. Srcoxp Eimriox. The Epistles of St. John and 
St. Jude, and the Revelation. lds. 


The New Testament for English Readers. Con- 


sisting of an English Version of the Sacred Text, representing as nearly as 
possible the Greck Text, according to the most ancient critical authorities; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usages; a Notice of the 
principal various Readings, and a Popular Commentary. By HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. [ Preparing. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT—Continued. 
Codex Bezee Cantabrigiensis. Edited, with Pro- 


legomena, Notes, and Facsimiles, by,F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A. 


An Exact Transcript of the CopEx Avar- 


ENSIS, a Greeco-Latin Manuscript in Uncial Letters of 8. Paul’s Epistles, 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. To which is 
added a full Collation of Fifty Manuscripts containing various portions 
of the Greek New Testament deposited in English Libraries: with a full 
Critical Introduction. By F.H.SCRIVENER, M.A. Royal 8vo. 26s. 


A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 


By CARL WIESELER. Translated by the Rev. EpMuND VENABI.E8, M.A. 
In the Press. 


Novum Testamentum Greecum, Textus Stephanici, 


1500. Accedunt varim Icctiones editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
oe et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M.  16mo. 
4. 6d. 


An Edition on Writing-paper, for Notes. 4to. half-bound. 12s. 


Bentleii Critica Sacra. Notes on the Greek and 


Latin Text of the New Testament, extracted from the Bentley MSS. in 
Trinity College Library. With the Abbé Rulotta’s Collation of the Vatican 
MS., a specimen of Bentley’s intended Edition, and an account of all his 
Collations. Edited, with the permission of the Master and Seniors, by the 
Rev. A. A. ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow and Junior Dean of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 


Testament. With numerous facsimiles. For the use of Biblical Students. 
By F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 8vo. 15s. 


Hints for some Improvements in the Authorized 


Version of the New Testament. By the late J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Greek inthe University. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 


Notes on the Proposed Amendment of the Author- 


ized Version of the Holy Scriptures. By W. SELWYN, B.D. 8vo. Ils. 


A Companion to the New Testament. Designed 


for the use of Theological Studenta and the Upper Forms in Schools. By 
A.C. BARRETT, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5a. 


A General Introduction to the Apostolic Epistles, 


with a Table of St. Paul’s Travels, and an Essay on the State after Death. 
Second Edition, enlarged. To which are added a Few Words on the 
Athanasian Creed, on Justification by Faith, and on the Ninth and 
Seventeenth Articles of the Church of England. By A BISHOP’S 
CHAPLAIN. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. De- 


signed principally for the use of Candidates for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, 
Students for Holy Orders, &c., with College and Senate-House Examination 
Papers. By the Rev. T. R. MASKEW. Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. 
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Messiah as Foretold and Expected. A Course of 


Sermons relating to the Messiah, as Interpreted before the Coming of 
Christ. Preached before the University of Cambridge, in the months of 
February and March, 1862. By the Rev. Harotp Brownyr, B.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Exeter Cathedral. vo. 4s. 


Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature, and 


Dissertation on Virtue. Edited by W. WHEWELL, D.D. With a Preface 
and a syllabus of the Work. Zhird Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Butler’s Six Sermons on Moral Subjects. A Sequel 


to the ‘Three Sermons on Human Nature.” Edited by W. WHEWELL, 
D.D., with a Preface and Syllabus of the Work. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Translation of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, 
Polycarp, and Ignatius; and of the Apologies of Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian; with an Introduction and Brief Notes illustrative of the Ecclesias- 
tical History of the First Two Centuries. By T. CHEVALLIER, B.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


On Sacrifice, Atonement, Vicarious Oblation, 
and Example of Christ, and the Punishment of Sin. Five Sermons, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, March 1856. By B. M. 
COWIE, B.D., St. John’s College. 8vo. 5s. 


Three Plain Sermons, preached in the Chapel of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, in the course of the year 1859. By the Rev. 
E. W. BLORE, Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 


Five Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the late J.J. BLUNT, B.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Contenta :—1. The Nature of Sin.—2. The Church of the Apostles.—8. On 
Uniformity of Ritual.—4. The Value of Time.—5. Reflections on the 


General Fast-Day (March 1847). 


Five Sermons preached before the University of 


Cambridge. The first Four in November, 1851, the Fifth on Thursday, 
March 8th, 1849, being the Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversury of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. By the late Rev. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
Contents: 1. Tests of the Truth of Revelation.—2. On Unfaithfulness to 
the Reformation.—3. On the Union of Church and State.—4. An Apology 

for the Prayer-Book.—5. Means and Method of National Reform. 


Two Introductory Lectures on the Study of the 


Early Fathers, delivered in the University of Cambridge. By the late J. J. 
BLUNT, B.D. Second Edition. With a brief Memoir of the Author, and 
a Table of Lectures delivered during his Professorship. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Church of England on the Fourth Com- 


mandment. 2. The Word of God on a Seventh-Day Sabbath. By 
the Rev. F. EXTON. 8vo. 2s. 


The Example of Christ and the Service of Christ, 


Considered in Three Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in February, 1861. To which are appended A Few Remarks upon the 
Present State of Religious Feeling. vy FRANCIS FRANCE, B.D., Arch- 
deacon of Ely, and Fellow of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


On The Imitation of Christ. A New Translation. 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF ELY. Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. Gd. 
Fcp. 8vo. An Edition printed on toned paper, 5s. 
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A Commentary on the Gospel of S. Matthew. 


By the Very Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 
12s. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of 8. Mark. By 


H. GOODWIN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Intended for the English Reader, and adapted for either domestic 
or pricate use. 


The Doctrines and Difficulties of the Christian 


Religion contemplated from the Standing-point afforded by the Catholic 
Doctrine of the Being of our Lord Jesus Christ. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for the year 1855. By H. GOODWIN, D.D. 8vo. 9s. 


‘The Glory of the Only Begotten of the Father 


seen in the Manhood of Christ.’ Being the Hulsean Lectures for the 
Year 1856. By H. GOODWIN, D.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Four Sermons preached before the University 


of Cambridge in the Season of Advent, 1858. By H. GOODWIN, D.D. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


Four Sermons preached before the University of 


Cambridge in the month of November 1853. By H. GOODWIN, D.D. 
12mo. 4s. 


Contents :—l. The Young Man cleansing his way.—2. The Young Man 
in Religious Difticulties.—3. The Young Man as a Churchman .—4. The 
Young Man called by Christ, 


Christ in the Wilderness. Four Sermons preached 


before the University of Cambridge in the month of February 1855. By 
H. GOODWIN, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 


Parish Sermons. Ist Series. By H. Goopwry, p.p. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 6a. 


2ndSeries. By H. Goopwin, p.p. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


drdSeries. By H. Goopwn, p.p. 


Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 


4th Series. By H.Goopwin, p.p. 


12mo. 7s. 
oth Series. By H.Goopwiy, D.D. 
12mo. { Ready. 


Short Sermons at the Celebration of the Lord’s 


Supper. By H. GOODWIN, D.D. New Edition. 12mo. 42. 


Lectures upon the Church Catechism. By H. 


GOODWIN, D.D. 12mo. 4a. 


A Guide to the Parish Church. By H. Goopwny, 
D.D. Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* A cheaper Edition for distribution, price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
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Confirmation Day. Being a Book of Instruction 


for Young Persons how they ought to spend that eolemn day, on which 
mney renew the Vows of their Baptism, and are contirmed by the Bishop 
with prayer and the laving on of hands. By H. GOODWIN, D.D. Second 
Edition, 2d., or 25 for 3s. 6d. 


Plain Thoughts concerning the meaning of Holy 


Baptism. By H.GOODWIN, D.D. Second Edition. 2d., or 25 for 3e. 6d 


The Worthy Communicant; or, ‘Who may come 


to the Supper of the Lord?’ By H. GOODWIN, D.D. Second Edition. 2d., 
or 25 for 3s. 6d. 


A History of the Articles of Religion. To which 


is added a series of Documents from a.p. 1536 to a.p. 1615. Together with 
illustrations from contemporary sources. By CHARLES HARDWICK, 
B.D., late Archdeacon of Ely. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 
12s. 
®.* A considerable amount of fresh matter has been incorporated, 
especially in the two Chapters which relate to the construction and 
revision of our present code of Articles. 


Sermons for Young Men on the Grace of Christ. 


Preached before the University of Cambridge during the month of Feb- 
and 1853. By W. W. HARVEY, B.D., late Fellow of King’s College. 
vo. 48. 


Sermons on some of the Principal Doctrines and 


oe of the Christian Religion. By W. W. HARVEY, B.D. Foolscap 
vo. de. 


The History and Theology of the “‘ Three Creeds.”’ 


By W. W. HARVEY, B.D. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 14s. 
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Exopvus, Cap. .—XXIV. Curante G. SELWYN, 8.T.B. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Notee Criticee in Versionem Septuagintaviralem. 
Liber Numgrorum. Curante G. SELWYN, 8.T.B. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Liber DevtrRoNomir. Curante G. SELWYN, S.T.B. 8vo. 42. 6d. 
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G. SELWYN, S.T.B. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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aginta, Aquilam, Symmachum, Theodotionem, a Montefalconio aliisque 
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~ Tertulliani Liber Apologeticus. The Apology of 
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The Historical and Descriptive Geography of the 
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Lectures on Practical Astronomy. By the Rev. 


J. CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy in 
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